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PREFACE 


The GAZEriEER of tlie liornbay PrcsicUMicy was originally compiled 
hctw'cen 1874 and 1884, though the actual ])ubIication of the volumes was 
spread over a period of 27 y<*ars. Th<' Satara District (Tazetteer was published 
in 1885. Tile core oi th(‘ district was siipplied by the Satara principality 
after its lapse in th(‘ \ear 1848. S<'V(‘ral boundary* and sub-divisional 
adjustments were later on made with the neighbouring districts and with the 
lands of th<‘ mughbouring Indian Princt^s. With the merger of the Princes' 
territories in 1947, the district w^as enlargeii and divided into North Satara 
and South Satara. In 1960. the North Satara reverted to its original name 
Satara, and South Satara was designated as Sangli district. This \’()luine deals 
with tlu' present Satara district. 

This re\ised edition has been prepared under the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment ol Maharashtra by an Editorial Hoard, specially created for that 
purpo.se in 1949. The following ar(‘ the present niemlx'rs of the Editorial 
Hoard 

(diief Sec retary to Ch>vernmt‘nt / Shri N. T. Mtuic . l.C.S. ). 

Dr. S. (i. Panandikar, retired Principal. S\denham CCollege of Commerce 
and Economic s. Hombax. 

Maliam.ihopadhv a\ a Dr. \'. Miiiishi. Nagpur. 

Dr. S. .\1. K.dre. Director. Dcccan (-'ollcge Post-(htiduale and Research 
Institute. Poona. 

Sbii S. L. Karaiidik.ir. Poomt. 

Dir«‘( t()r of Aicbi\c‘s, Hombax ; Dr. P. M. Joshi . 

E.\eciitixe Editor and Sccictarx (Shri P. Sctu .Madhava Kao. M.A..LA.S.). 

Tlie Maliaiiislitia /ilia Pai ishads and PanciuixMt Saimtis .\ct. 1V>61. enacted 
xvith the object ol d<*ccaitrali/ation oi democracx and administration, came 
into effect in tlu‘ district, as in all the districts ol MalKuasbtia, from 1st May 
lfi62. As tlie maiiuscrii>t of tins volume xxas ahc‘adx in the press the salient 
features and the changes tb.it iiaxe ciiK-igc\l xxitli the introduction of the 
Act have been given at the end of tlie xoluiiie as an appendix, 

Diacritical marks to explain the j>rouuiiciation of names of places and of 
words in Indian language's baxt' lu'cn used oiiK in tlirc'e chapters, namely, 
(chapter 2—Historx. C.'liapter d—People and C'liaptei 19—Places of Interest and 
also in the Direntory of N’illages and Toxmis, In other eha}itcTs the current 
sivllings have been retaim*d. A kc'x to the' diacritie.d marks used is given 
at page—989. 

This office has publislu'd so far (1' Poona. (2* Dliarwar. ( >'» Kolhapur. 
(4) Jalgaoii. and (5) Ralnagiri District Ga/ettcHTS. Of these, the press copy 
of Poona ^^»]ume was preparc'd under the direction of Prof. D. G. Karve. the 
first Exec utix t* Editor and Sc’crc'tary \ 1949-52 h Dliarwar X'olume was ])uhlished 
by Prof. M. R. I’alande (1952-U)6()h who suecec'dc'd Prof. Karve as f'Aecutive 
Editor and Sc'cretary. Much of the c-ompilation of Kolliapnr. Jalgaon and 
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ilatiKigiri X’oIujik.s was tloiu* iiiKlt*r tlu' dirrctioji of Prof. I'alaiKic. How ever 
llie \'olumes were pii])lishe(] ])\ the present JCxeciiliM* lulitor and Seeretai) 
who took eharge on 1st Ma\ 1960. 

My thanks are due to Dr. Ik G. Kiinte, M.A., IMi.D., Assistant Editor, 
Shri K \\ Yolianiian, Ik A., l.L.lk, Superintendent, Prof. A. N. W'eliiii^, M.A., 
Sar\ashri D. Deo, M.A., and K. K. Cdiantlliari, M.A., Reseaieh Assistants 
and other members of tlu‘ staff for tlieii xaliiable assistance in the ])ri‘j>aration 
of this volume. 

M> thanks ai\’ also due to tlu* Director, (a)\ernment Printin<4, StatioiKjy' 
and Publications, Homl)ay, anti the Manajm'r. CioMinmeiil (icutral Press, 
Rombay, lor the execution of printiin^ work of this \'olnmi‘. 


P. Sl'Tl' MADIIW'A HAO. 
l!]\ccnti\ (‘ l iditoi and St crctai). 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


As KAiu.v AS 184*^ an atti'tnpt was niatli^ to arrani'i* for tlu‘ preparation of 
Statistical Accounts of tlic diffcTont districts of the Bombay PiesidtMicy. The 
(ollowinti extract will b(‘ found inttacstintr as j^ivinj^ an id(*a of the* inU ntion 
of those who (U‘sin‘d to hav(‘ such Accounts compilc^d : — 

On\rinmrnt calli’d on tlic UrNcitiu* Ca>iiiniissi<»ii(‘r to ot>taiM from all the Coll«*etors 

.IS p.irt of tlu ir next Aumial Itrjxirt, tlu* lulh st availal>li- inforio.ition r( L(ar(liii^ thrir 

(li/tri(’ts.(iox < i mnent n ni.irkod tli.it, as (ailli ctors and tlu ir Assist.mts dnrinf4 

Uu‘ lar^c porti«»n «)1 tlu- xcar inosrd .ihont tlu- <listri< t in C’onstant and intirnati' 

« oininnnii'atjon witli .ill i l.issrs, tlu-v possi ss4*d a<l\ antajtji s whii h no otlu*r public* 

offic'iTS onjovfd ot .11 ({iiirincr .i toll kiiov\lodi;i' of tlu* condition of the country, the' 
<-.mscs ot luouMcss 01 n tiotir.id.ition, tlu- j^oihI incasnics uliicli rcipiirc to Im* fostirc'd 
and <-\tt ndcd tin c\ il nu .tsun-s wliuli c.il! tor abandoniiu nt, tlu* defects in existing 

institutions wliicli ie<|uir< to lie nniedied. and tlie nature of tlu- remedies to Ix* 
a]>pli('d. C^illeetois .dso. tt w .is obscrvetl, b.iM* an oj)portunit\- of judging o! the effect 
ot Britisli rule on tlu emulition .uul i li.tr, u t< i ot the ju-opl* , .ind their casti prejudices, 
.iiul on tlieii superstitious ol»s« i\.tiu-< s. I h« \ e an tr.u e an\ alter.ition for the lx*ttc r 
or Nsoisc in (Kvi-llings clothn g .mil du t. .ind i .in obserxi the use ot iiuproved implements 
of hush.mdrx 01 otlu 1 ii.dt*. the h.ibits of locomotion, the st.itc of education, particularly 
.iniong tlu higlu I c l.is>rs w hos. drc .iving nu-.ins .md cnerg\* nndt r oiir most Icxeliing 
svsteiM I oiu))aictl with th.it of preceding governments will .ittract th<*ir attention, 
l-'in.ilh tlu V can le.im how t.ir e xisting village institutions arc cffc'ctn.d to their end, 
and III.IV Ik- m.ule .iv.ul.ihle {01 si U-govcrniiu-nt .md in the management of local 
tax.ition loi lot .il puiposes. 

"In ol)«-dieni« to tlu sc oiders. it ports WI je iiieived from tlu ('ollectors of 
\hiiu-d.ih.ul. Iho.uli. k.iii.i, I h.m.i and Khandesh. Some of the reports contained muc*h 
int<-i«s(ing iiitoi iiMtioii. I lu s< fi\< noitlurn n ports wire pi.utic.illv the onfv result 
ot tlu* ('ire 111,ir latter of ISIJ." 

riic matter docs not sccmu to have' lu'cn pursu(*d au\ further. 

Ill October ISbT, tlu* Sc’crc laiA of State for ludia dc*.sirt*d the Bombay Ciovern- 
inciit to take couc rcti* stc'ps for tlu* coiitpilation ol a (»a/cttc‘('r of tbc Prc'sidcncy 
oil the mod(‘l oi the (hi/ett(*c‘r prcparcul diiriuu that >car for the (u'ntral 
Provinces. 4'lu* (ioNcmment of Bombay then re<[ut*sted some of its responsible 
offic ials to sidunit a sc lu‘me for c arr\ ing into cdfect tlu* ordc‘rs of Secretary 
ot State, and in ISbS. appointed (be Bombax* CiazelttUT C'ommitttu* to siipc iAise 
and direct tlu* ])rcpaiation ol the (ia/A‘tt(HT. .Vftt‘r a f(‘W orjjjain/ational 

c‘V]ierimc*nts the rc*sponsibilily was finally entrnstc'd to Mr. Jamc‘s M. C^ampbcdl 
ot tlu* Bombay Cavil Serx ice, xx ho commeiu ed the compilation in lcS74 and 
complctc'd (be si*iic's in bSH-f. The actual publication, hoxvexer. of these* 
xolumes XXas sprc‘ad oxit a period of 27 xc‘ars bctxx(*en 1877 and UXU in which 
\(*ar the last CI(‘nt*!al Inde x xolnme* xvas pulilislu'd. 

Tbonuh a (i(*/e*tte*er litc»rally mc*ans only a gc'omaphieal indew or 
a i'<*ograpbic‘al dictionarx, tlu* sce>pc of this partie.iilar c'ompilation xxas much 
XX ide*r. It inc lude'd not onlx a dc*scription of tlu* pbx sic al and natural features 
of a re*uion l>ut alsei a broad narrative of the* social, ixditical. t*conomic and 
cultural life of tlu* pc*(>ple livin-g in that rcirion. The purpose which the 
Cazette*er xvas inte*nded to se rve* xvas made cle ar in the folloxving remarks of 

(ki/ctlcci of Uomluy PrcsidciuA, \ol. I, P.irt I illistorv of Ciiiar.it). pp. iii and iv, 
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Sir Wflliam Hunter, DirectoivGeneral of Statistics to the Government of 
India, when his opinion was soiicjht on a draft article on Dharwar District 
in 1871. He said- 

“ My own conception of tlic work is that, in rolurn for a couple of days* reading, the 
Account should give a new Collector, a comprehensive, and, at the same time, a distinct 
idea of tlie district which he has hec*n s<‘nt to adiuinist<T. Mere reading can never 
supersede practical e\peri<‘iK‘e in the district administration. But a succinct and well 
concei\cd district aciount is eapahh* of ant<*dating the accpiisition of such personal 
e.vperientv 1)>- inan\- jnonths and of both facilitating and systematising a Collector's 

personal cnqniries.But in all eases a District Account lx*sides dealing with 

local specialities should furnish a liistorical narrati(>n of its rt'stmue and expenditure 
since it passed under the British rule, of the sums which we have taken from it in 
taxes, and of the amount which wt* h.i\<- rctnrnid to it iii the protection of property 
and person and the other charges of cisil Covernm<‘nt.'’* 

The Gazetteer was thus intencU'd tu give a coiuplett' pieture of the district 
to men who w'ere entire strangers to India and its people but who as members 
of the ruling race earrit'd on tbc'ir sbonlders the responsibilitv' of conducting 
its administration. 

The* Gazettec’r liad 27 \’oluines, some split up into tw^o or three Parts, 
making a total of 35 hooks including the General Indcw which was published 
in 1904. Some of the \'ohimes w'ere of a general natiirt‘ and w'ert‘ not confined 
to the limits of a particular district. For example. Volume* I dealt with 
history and wqis split up into two Parts, one dealing with Gujarat and the 
other with Konkan, Dekhan and Southern Nfaratha Countr>’; ^'olume IX was 
devoted to the Population of Gujarat and contain(*d two parts, one describing 
Hindus and the other Mussalmans and Parsis, but th(‘r(» w'as no corresponding 
Volume dewoted to tlie poj^ulation of Maharashtra or Karnatak ; Volume XXV 
gave an account of the Botany of the arc*a covered in the whole Presidency. 
The remaining volumes dealt with various districts of tlu* Presidency and 
with what were then known as Native Stat(*s attached to the Bombay 
Presidency. Some of the District Volumes had two or tliree parts, for 
example, those of Thana, Kaiiara, Poona and Bombay. On the other hand, 
there was onl> one combin(*d volume for som<* districts, as for example, 
Surat and Broach, and Kaira and Panch Mahals. 

The scheme of the contents was more or lc*ss the same for all the District 
Volumes though the accounts of particular itc'ms varied considerably from 
district to district. Information was eolIcctcHl from Ciovernment offices and, 
in respect of social and religious practicc*s, from responsible citizens. Eminent 
scholars, experts and administrators eontrihutc*d articles on special .siihjc'cts. 

This Gazc*ttec*r compilc‘d ovct eight) years ago liad long hc*come scarce 
and entiredy out of print. It contained authentic and ust‘ful information on 
several aspects of life in a district and was considerc*d to he of great value 
to the administrator, and scholar and tin* general reader. There was 
a general desire* that there should he a new' and revised cxlition of this 
monumental work. The* then Governnu^iit of Bombay, therefore, decided 
that the old Gazetteer should he revisc*d and rc^puhlished, and entrusted the 
work of revision to an Editorial Board specially created for that purpose in 1949. 
Tliis new edition has been prc*pared undc^r the direction of that Editorial 

• Gazetterr of the Bombay Presidcnc}, Vol. I, Part T (History of Gujarat), p. vii. 
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Board. In view of the reorganization of States in 1956 and the coming into 
existence of the State of Maharashtra in 1960, areas for which n6 District 
Gazetteer had previously been compiled will be taken up and new District 
Gazetteers will l>e compiled in accordance with the common pattern. 

In the nature of things, after a lapse of over 80 years after their publication, 
most of the statistical information contained in the old Gazetteer had become 
entirely out of date and had to be dropped altogether. In this edition an 
attempt has been made to give an idea of the latest developments, whether 
in regard to the administrative structure or the economic set-up or in regard 
to social, religious and cultural trends. There are portions in the old Gazetteer 
hearing on archaeology and history which have the impress of profound 
scholarship and learning and their worth has not diminished by the mere 
passage of time. Even in their case, however, some restatement is occasionally, 
necessary in view of later investigations and new archaeological discoveries 
by scholars, and an attempt has been made to incorporate in this edition, the 
results of such sub.sequ(*nt research. The revision of old Volumes has, in fact, 
meant an entire rewriting of most of the chapters and sections. In doing so, 
statistical and other information was obtained from the relevant Departments 
of Government, and articles on certain specialised subjects were obtaine?d 
from competent scholars. 

In this dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life change, and so do 
national requirements and social values. Such significant changes have taken 
place in India as in other countries during the last half a century, and more 
so after the achent of Independence in 1947. The general scheme and 
contents of this reviscxl series of the Gazetteers have been adapted to the 
needs of altered conditions. There is inevitably some shift in emphasis in 
the presentation and interpretation of certain phenomena. For t'xample, the 
weighted importance given to caste and communitc' in the old Gazetteer 
cannot obviously accord with the ideological concepts of a secular democracy, 
though miicii of that data ma>' have considerable interest from the functional, 
sociological or cidtural ['>oint of view. What is nece.ssary is a change in 
persiH^ctive in pre.senting that account so that it could be viewed against the 
background of a broad nationalism and the synthesis of a larger social life. 
It is also necessary to abridge and even to eliminate, elaborate details about 
customs and practices which no longer obtain on any extensive scale or which 
are tfK> insignificant to nec*d any elaboration. In the revised Gazetteer, 
then‘fore, only a general outline of the practices and customs of the main 
sections of the population has been given. 

An important addition to the District Volume in this edition is the Directory 
of Villages and Towns given at the end which contains, in a tabulated form, 
useful information about every village and town in the district. The district 
map given in this edition is also fairly large and up-to-date. 

The revised Gazetteers are published in two series : — 

1. The General Series.—This eomprises Volumes on subjects which can 
best be treated for the State as a whole and not for the smaller area of 
a district. As at present planned, they will deal with Ph>^ical Features, 
People and Their Culture, History, Language and Literature, Botany, and 
Public Administration. 
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2. The District Srrir.v.—Tliis contains one Volume for every district of 
tlie Maharaslitra Stati\ The information j^iven in all Volumes will follow 
the same pattern, and tlie tahh‘ of contents will more* or Ic'ss he the same 
for all districts. 

It was originally thouglit feasihU* to niiml)(a' the district volumes in thi‘ 
alphahctical order in the District Series and accordingly tlu' FooMa Vohime 
which was the* first ri'visc'd District Ga/.ettt‘c‘r to he comi)ilecl and puhlishcnl 
by the Board (in was nuinheivd as \"(»hime W. Howevc'r, the* 

arrangement w as not found to he* stiitahlc* and it w as, tlu rc fore. suhsCHpu ntly 
eWeided not to givc‘ any niimher to an\ volume*. 

In the pioparation of this noIuiih*. the Board has rcct*i\'ed evc‘ry assistance* 
from the Chizette*ers Ihiit, \linistr\ of Scic'iilific Be'search and (adtmal Affairs, 
GovcTument of India. A elraft ce)py of this volume* was se'iit to the Ga/ettee*is 
Unit and was re*lunu*d with valuahle s'ngge‘stions which ha\'e* lM‘e*n 
incorporatc'd in the* volume*. The* Ca)\e*rnme*nt of India gi\t*s a grant-in-aid 
of Rs. (\00() pe‘r volume* towards the cost of compilation and K) p(‘r ce*ut. of 
the actual printing charge's. 


V. SFTr MVDIIWW BAO. 
l'A(‘cuti\e* f'ditoi and S(‘ere*tary. 
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iK‘twc(Mi If) 50' and IS 10' North, and 7S d5' and 15 00' Fast. It 
has an art'a of -1,022-0 s(|nari' inil(‘s, a population oi 11.75,309. accord¬ 
ing to 1951 ccn.sus, \sith 15 towns and 1,152 villagers. The follow- 
inij; ta])le hiinijs out th(‘ saliiMil teatnres of tlu* adniinistrati\aspects 
oi the district : — 

TABLE No. 1. 


Division 

Name of I'aluka or Pda. 

Area 
in Sq. 
miles. 

Number 

of 

villages. 

Number 

of 

tow ns, 
including 
cities. 

Population 

Satara 

.. (/) Satara 

353.4 

151 

2 

1.62,529 


(//) K('regaon 

364.6 

73 

3 

1,15,689 


(m) Jaoli 

344.7 

196 


71,086 

Mahabalcshwar (/) W'ai 

229.1 

88 

I 

88,239 


(/■/) Mahabalcshwar 

87.3 

53 

o 

20,448 

Patan 

,. (/■) Patan 

513.5 

203 


1.46,691 


(//) Karad 

405.8 

111 

3 

2,07,913 

Phaltan 

.. (/) Phaltan 

4^5.8 

78 

1 

99,781 


(//) Khatav 

509.1 

84 

2 

1,31,360 


(Hi) Man 

5^6.0 

70 

1 

83,478 


(/v) Khandala 

203. 

45 


48,095 


Total 

4,022.6 

1,152 

15 

11,75,309 


s('( tinn,s frojii p. I ta p. 13 and from p. 29 to p. 35 wvtv contrihuted 
hy Hr. C. D. Deshpandr, Cluunna!), S. S. C. Kxamiiiation Hoard. \la*»arasl)tia 
State, V'oona. 
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ri)c‘ pivsenl district ot Snlara owes its administrative^ iwolutioii to 
die several elianges that took place, first during tlie Ihitisli rule, and 
snbse(|nently during t))(‘ postdndt'peudc'nee pcTiod till as lat(' as’ tlic 
vear 1960. The core of the' distric t was supplic'd hy tlu' Satara IVincipc- 
lity aitc*r its laiise* in th(‘ \(‘ar 181S. Seveaal l)oiindar\ and suh-divi 
sional adjustments \\i‘ri‘ latt'r on made' w itli th(‘ nea’c^hbonrini^ districts 
and with tlu^ lands of tlu* m'iiihhoiiriiuj^ Indian princes. With the 
mender of tlu* Prin(*(‘s' tearitork's in 1917. the district was enlarged and 
di\id(‘d into North Satara and South Satara. In 1960, tlu* North 
Satara re\ert(’d to its original naiiK* Satara, South Satara being dcsig- 
nate'd as Sanuli distj’ici I he district, aece.rdin'jlx'. h:n I 'lAi'n lalnkas 
and pc'tas. 

The district has a compact shajii, with an ( ast-we st stretch ol about 
90 miles and north-south about 75 mik s. \clministi ali\ c ly it i'N 
horiK'i’ed h\ the J'oona di^tric-t on tlu whole ol the noithein side, 1)\ 
th(' Sholapur district on the* cast, h\ tlu* Sangli district on tlio ^outh- 
east and south, and bv tlu* Hatnagiri district on tlu* w(‘sl ; onh o\c :' 
a length of about 15 mile's the Kolaba distric t bordt'is on tlu* nortti 
wc'st. Vlthoiigh the boundaric's of tlu* district ar.• inainK admini.s- 
tratixe, alc'ng sexi'r.d liiie.s lhes(* coincide xxith phxsical h'atures. in 
that the Nira river jiracticallx lorms a border oxer the (utirc nortli. 
tlu* main Sahyadrian range* on tlu* wist and south-west, and thr 
Shikhar Sliingnapur section ol tlu* Mahack'o hills on the east to 
demarcate to some e\t<‘nt the laiuls ol tlu* Sholapur district. 

lu'sidiiiil hill rafiges .md (lu* (nte|-|iu*diaf(' x.ilKxs. ah w ell-dex eloped 
on a tableland surface, form the main ('I(‘meul of landscape' in tlie 
Satara district. On tlu* xxe-st. it lias the* Sahxadrian scarp witii its 
major pe'aks. nsiialb flat teippc'cl, and inlcrxt'ning saddle's, 'hbe Maii.i 
dco Range , xxhic h is tlu' next major we ll (le*\ (‘lopeal range, begins as 
an ()ff-.slu)()t of (he Sahvac!rie*s, in (he* noJ(h-\xe'storn jiaii e)l the* distiiel. 
luistwards. it runs as a main range* .end se'iids ofl scvcial minor r.mgcs 
sontli-eastxx aids aiul soiithw aiels. 'the* Sahxadrian lunei- and its 
niiiior hill chains oli the* pkiftsm sinlaee-, and the \iahade-e> laiigc and 
its jjiino) j.m'jos, encleis** bclxxeen them the ma(e>J‘ rixii s\ste‘nh of 
Satara. 

From the pe>in( e»f xie‘xx oi (lit* pi'ninsnlar drainage', the entire land 
of th(‘ district bi'loiigs to tlic lar<ge*r draina<ge‘ sxstem of llu' Kri.shn i 
jixe'i*. In this district tlu'ie* arc four disliiu t rixci' basins : the Krishna 
draining the major portion tei tlu' .sontb, ibc '^e rla also draining to llu 
south tiu' mid-cast portions, the* Man diaining the' (*aste‘rn parts to 
|oiu llu* lihiiiia ri\e‘i euilsielc the* limits nf ihr distiie*! .nul the* Nira 
elraining llie norlheTfi belt of flu* district. 

'llu lxxe» major rang<*s. llu* Sali\adrie*s and tlu* \lah.i(l(‘ 0 , fe>rm. as 
me ntioned aboxc', the major hill eeMiijilc'x of tlu* district, and llie*.s<‘ and 
ilu ir se xcral transsc'rse* members te)g(*tber with manx ise»lale*(l hill 
h'atures and knolls gixe* Sat.n.t its deuMinant ii lie I lornis. 

Tile* Sahyadrian iiK lud<‘s the main laiige of (he Salw adries 

whicli through its (*nlire* je-ngth id .ibonl sixlx jui! s bom jjoith to south 
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iorms ll)<‘ wcstcni hoimdarx of the district. Wifliin S.ilara limits, 
die main raiij^e of Saliyadris from aliout eight miles north of IVatap- 
gad, pass(\s soiitli in an irre gular line till it reach(‘s th(' houndary of 
lh(‘ Sangli district aliout fifteeai mil(*s soiith-\v(*sl of Patan. In the 
range* sixty mile's within Satara limits the' crest eif the Sahyadnes is 
crowned hy seve ral pesiks of which twei are the^ major forts of Pratap- 
gad f3,543 ft.) and Makarandgael (4,054 ft.). Similarly, the* mam 
line* of the' Salwadris, within Satara limits, devcle^ps seve*ral ceils anel 
sadelle's eif w hie h the' more acce'ssible' eine'S have' he cenne major Ghat 
KMites. He'ginning Ireim the north, the'se* arc the* l'4t/ Ge raid eir the 
\ml)inali jiass in the' neirth-we'st eif tile* district : the* Par pass about 
dire't' mile's seinth-wesl of the' Kitz Ge*rald pass; the* Hatleit pass about 
six mile's seeiith e»l the* Par jiass ; the* Amboli pass, akout te*n niile*s south 
of llie* IJatleet p,ess ; 4'he' .North 'I’ivra pass alxmt ten miles seiuth ot 
(he* .Vmbeili jiass : the* Kmeibharli pass al>out fifteen mile's seiuth of the 
North 'I’isra jiass : and the Mala pass about e ight mile's soulh eif th*' 
Kumbharli jiass. Of the'se' jiasscs the' Fit/ Cierald and the* Kumbharli 
allow’ m.ejor reinte's from the' plate'aii tei the' Konkan while the' Amboh*. 
Neirth 'ri\ ra. and Mala are* minor reiute's. anel the' re*st are' footpatliN. 
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Sese'ral le'iiding s[)nrN pass east anel south-east Ireim the S.ihvadri*', 
Ih'giiming Inim the' north, thc'se’ spurs max l^* name'd the* Kamahgael. 
\'airalgad. 1 latgcgiid-\rl(‘, bamneili-C'.he'radatcgael, anel Bhairax’gtid- 
kandm , the last twe; are larae* r.eniies each with three* minor spill s. 
Ixamalgiiel is a silent spur which starts abenit fixe* mile*.s neirth eil Malia- 
!<l(‘shwar and jiasse's about ten miles e*ast e nding in the* hill-feirt ol 
K.unalgad. it forms (he* watea-parting be*twe'e*u the* X’alki on tb<‘ 
left or neiitli anel tlie' Krishna on the* right eir seiuth. 4'hc se'ceind is 
(he* N airatgael spur up a branch eif xvhich the* \\ ai-Mahablt'shwar 
iiain joad e liinhs It li'ave*s the* Sahxadris in the iveiein eii the* Maha* 
hale'sliw.er jilate au ,enel stre tclecs south-e'ast abeiut 20 mile's e nding 
I little* b<*\ond the hill-fort e»i Naiiratgad. dliis spur forms the watcr- 
p.nting lM*t\M*(*n the Kiishna e»n tiu' Ic'lt eir nentii e ast and the* Kudah. 
.1 le e eie'l eel the Klishoa on the* right or ,sout ll-XX e'st. It has elUt' teUt 
\ ail.itgad aheiut six mile's seiuth e ast of M'ai. 44ie third or llatgcgad 
\ile* sjiur slajis like* the* X aiiatgad spur Ireim the* Mahabale'shwai ceun 
l>le\, and strekhe’s seiulli-e .ist neailx paralle*! tei the' Vairatgad range 
io die' north eif Me'dha aliont thirty mile's to \rlc ne'ar the iiu'i'ting of 
the Kiisliua .Old \'ena or ^enua. It is the xvate'r-partinu he'twce'ii the.' 
Kiidali a le'cele*! ol (he* Krishna on die le'lt or iieirth-i'ast, and the* Yi'iiiia 
on the* rieglit or seiutii xve st. 4'his spur has nei liill-feirt. The* foiirtli, iha* 
Kamueili-Glr radati’gad, is the chief ol the* Sahyadri spurs. It starts 
hum Malceilmpe th on the* Mahabalt'shw ar j)late*aii and lor a distaiico 
ol alioui fortx mile's runs soiith nearly par.dle*l to the* main line* of the 
kahxaelrie's. It forms the* water-parting bt'lxNe'cn tile* W'na, a fei*der 
of the' Krislma ein the* le ft eir neirth-e*ast and the* Kenna. 4’he* range' is 
as high :m<l massixe' as the main ci’e'st of the* Sahyaelris. besidt's bx' 
xe'Ncral small jiasse s it is erosse’d bx a gewid reiad from Me*dba and 
Banmeili, in the* (‘xtreme* sontb is the* fortiHe*d peak e>f Cilie*radategad. 
I ieim the easleTii slopes of the* Bamnoli-(ihe‘radaU‘gael range', three 
' hief spurs slre te h east and semth-easl aereiss the* plain. 'The* fir-^t of 
Vf 573a-lfi 
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these, the Satara spur, slarts at Kelgliar about three miles north-east 
of Bamnoli and about fifteen miles south-east of MaleoJmpeth, and 
stretclics aliout fourteen miles to Satara, and, from Satara about 
tweh e miles south-east to Varna and Phatyaj^ur near the meeting of 
the Urniodi and the KrisJina. It forms the water-parting betwt'en 
the Vena on the left or north-east and the Urmodi on tlie right or 
south-west, ])oth feeders of the Krishna. Its only fortified hill is 
Satara about tlie middle of the range. Tlie second spur, the Kelvali- 
Sonapur spur, is short scattered and of irregular shap(‘. It l(*a\rs the 
iiiain range near Kelvali about c‘ight iniU’s south of Bamnoli, and, 
with many short side shoots, strc'tehes about twc'h'c mil(‘s south-east 
to Nagthana. It forms the water-parting bt*twe(*n the* Crinodi rixer on 
the left or nortli-east and the Tarli, also a feedi'r of iht' Krishna, on 
the south-west. Its only fort is Sajjangad or Parli on an outlying 
branch to the north of the main spur. Tlu‘ tliird or |alu-Vasantgad 
spur starts from the Bamnoli-Ciheradategad range about nint‘ miles 
south ol K(‘lvali and with several oil-shoots jxisst's about twi'Ki* miles 
south to near Patan; about two mik‘s north-(‘ast of Palan it turns 
south-east, and stretches about fourti‘eu mil(‘s to N'asaiitgad about 
tour miles north-w’est of the confluence of the* Kovna and th(‘ Krisima 
at Karad. During its tw(*lv(' miles soutli the jaluA'asaulgad spur 
fonns the water-parting betwren the Tarli stream on the' left or ('ast, 
and the Kera, a feedi'r of the Kovna on the right or west. In its 
fourteen miles to the south-east the spur forms the watt'r-parting 
betw'een the Krisima and its feedi'r, tlu' Mand on tlu' kft or north¬ 
east, and the Kovna on the right or south-west. Tlu' oulv fort on 
the spur is Vasautgad near its extremi' south-east I'ud. i''n)m the 
Bhairavgad-Kandur range whieh mostly belongs to the Saugli district 
several spurs run north-east and east, and fill tlu' south-west c-oriK i 
of the district wath hills. Of the.se spurs there are three chief liiu's, 
Gunvantagad about five miles south-west of Patan, the watt'r-parliug 
between tlu' Koyna on the left or north and the Morna on the rigiit or 
south ; the Kahir-Kirpa spur running east and separating the' Morna 
on the left or north from the Kok' or Vang rivc'r on tlu' right 
or south ; and the Kalgaou-Jakhinvadi spur running north-east to near 
Kapil about tJiree miles south of Karad and s(‘j)arating tlu* Kole rive’r 
on the left or north-w^est from the Nandgaon strc'am on tlu' right or 
south-east. 


The second chain of Satara lulls is the Mahadeo range*. In th'* 
nortli of the district the* range e‘manate*s Ireiin the Sahvadriau eeim- 
plex from abeiut te-n mik's neirth eif Mahabaleshwar and stre*tehe*s e*ast 
and south-east aereiss the w'heik* breadth eif the^ distriet. The* trend 
of the range* for the* first thirty mik*s, to a little beyvond the* Khambalki 
pass through which runs the Satara-Poeina reiad, is towards the east. 
Abemt Vela, four mik’s e*ast of tlie Khamliatki pass, it turns south-east. 
Beyond Tadvala, the hills again stre*teh in an irregular line* east-wards 
to the extreme east of the district at Kothla about tw^elve* miles north¬ 
east e)f Dahivadi. Though its south-running spurs have many forts, 
the main crest of the Mahadeo range has only three forts, Ghera or 
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KcJimja in the north-west about fourteen miles nortli-east of Mahabale- 
slivsar, 'latlivada or Santosli^ad about twenty miles north-west of 
Daliivadi, and Varugad in the north-t*ast about elev(‘n miles north of 
Uahivadi. Bi*sid(‘s many small saddles, the Maliadeo range is crossed 
|)y tliree important passes, the Kharnbatki pass on the Poona-Satara 
road about twenty-eight miles north of Satara, and the two breaks 
near Tadvala, al^out twelve inih's south-c‘ast of Kharnbatki, tlirougli 
vvhieh the Wai-Adarki and the old Satara-Poona roads run. 

From the main range of tiu' Mahadeo lulls thr('(‘ princ ipal spurs 
stretch south, the* Chandan-Vandan spur in the west which rurisi 
about half across the district, and the Vardhangad and the Mahiman- 
gad spurs furtli(‘r east which stretch right across the district. The 
(diandan-Vandan spur is tlie water-parting between the Krishna 
x allcw on the w(‘st and the Vasna \ ali(‘y on th(‘ cast. The' spur starts 
irom th(‘ Mahadc'o hill at llarli about a mile and a half east of the 
Kharnbatki pass and a])()iit twc‘lve miles north-east of Wai. It 
strc'tches south about twclxc* mile's to the twin forts of Chandan and 
Vandan, and, from tlu’u, about ten mik's furthc'r, to near the meeting 
of the* X'asna and Krishna about three miles south-c'ast of Sangani- 
Mahuli, Tlu' ^^lrdhaIe^ad spur begins from Mol in Khatav about 
If) miles east of the starting point of the* Chandan-Vandan spur and 
passes south through the* wliok* length of the district about fifty miles 
to the' Krishna near the town of Kundal in Sangli district. It forms 
tlic' \\ ater-parting b(‘tw('en the Vasna, Vangna, and other direct feeders 
of the Krishna on the wc'st and the streams that drain into the Yerla. 
a large tributarx ol tIu' Krishna, on the c'ast. The simr has two forti¬ 
fied hills Vardhangad in the north about eight miles c‘ast of Kore- 
gaon. and Sadashivgad near Karad. about thirty miles south of 
Xardhangad. 1'he third or Xhihimangad spur Iregins from the 
Mahadc’o lu'll> about nine mik’s c’ast of the starting point of the 
X ardhangad range* and exte nds south-east to Khanapur in tl e Sangli 
district. It forms tlu* water-parting between the valk'v of the* Yerla. 
a tributarx of the Kri.shna on the* right or south-west, and the valley 
of the* Xian, a tributary of tlu* Hhima on the left or north-east. It 
lias the* major fortific'd hill cjf Mahimangad about ten mik\s south of 
xxheie the spur starts from the Mahadc'o hills. 

The tojrs both of the main Sahyadris and of the Mahadeo hills, 
c'spc'ciallv in the* north-xxc'stern tracts of XX^ai, jaoh" and Patan, look 
like* a succc’ssiou of fortresse*s raised on a serie^s of plateaus piled one 
ox er the* other, the whole surmounted bv a wall of rock. The top of 
Mahabale'shxxar, the highexst point in the district, is about 4,710 feet 
abox'c the st*a. From the* high De'ccan table-land on the east, the 
Salixadris s(*e‘in .somexvhat loxv and tame. But from the western 
c'dge of tlu'ir cre*st great forms stand out from the Konkan with bold 
XX ilel outlines and c liffs which in places have a sheer drop of over 
o,()0() fi*t*l. k'or about thirty miles after leaving the Sahyadris, the 
Mahaek’o hills ke*e*p a height of about 4,(X)0 feet above the sea and 
about 2,()(K) Ic'el abewe the ])lain. The north face of the Mahadeo 
range falls sharply into the Nira valley, the distance from the crest 
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oi the range to the river being not more than tt'ii or twelve miles. To 
tlie soutli the hills fall niucli mon' gi’iitly to the \alley of the 
Krisliua. 

Within Satara limits there an* st‘M‘ral nolablc* hills and hilJ-lort.s. 
rJie names oF tin* major hills in tlu' Khandala-W ai trael are. Hali’ghar. 
Dhamna, llarli. Kamalgad, K<‘njali.:a(L Mandliardev, Panehgaiii, 
Panda\gad. Pij')li. Sonjai. \'agd(“ra. \'anflan, N'airatgad and l'’riili. ()l 
du'sc' ])ilK Sonjai. (lu‘ lowest is *1,2<ST le<‘( and Fnili, (lu‘ hi'iliest, is 
4,531 lei't above' the sea. One (jI them Panel)‘,rani is a lieallh resort, 
and five* ol the in Kamalgad. I\mda\ead. \'airal,u;ad. \ andan, and 
keijjah^ad are bill torts; kamalgad. 1.511 bet abovt* lla sea, stands 
alone, ten mih'S \\e st ot Wai. anel has an asee'iit ol alionl dnee mile's. 
The side's are c•o^e're'd with shrn))s and trees, and (iu' lop is ilat. and 
IS FiFl\ acre's in arc'a. It is a]>pro.iehe'el b\ imln ejne'nti el loot-paths Irom 
\sgaon to the e'ast. Irom Vasole' to the' ix'ith. and horn i aiLiseli to tlu 
south. Inside is a hole' whic'h is said to be' the' je'inains ol a fhep we'll 
sunk right thre)ugh the* roek\ la\e'i eonslilntiiiL:, the* s aip .mel j)''n( trat- 
ing to tile st)il Ix'iow wlhih si't'ins still to be' lull ol wale'r. raiidasgad. 
to tlie soil below which .st'e-ms still to lie- lull e»l wator. P.inda\gaei 
about ‘4,177 feet abeixe* the' sea anel thre'e' miles ne)rth e>l Wai. ha,’, 
t.m asce'iit of about a mile' and a hall, and is thinb eosen d with sviub. 
Its fiat top has an arc'a of onK thirts acre's, surroimele-d bs an almo.s! 
luine'd wall with twe) gate's. Inside', at a small ruineel lemjile' e)i 
I'aijclujai, a Nc'arl> lair or yahu is held. On the' sieK' are* two or ihive' 
wate'r eiste'rns and a ea\e‘. and at the be)lte>m ol the- liill are' two more 
e ave's calle'd Paiidax kritv a e»r the' I 'anelavs woik. N aii atgad. •>.h*.)b Ic'e*! 
abeA t* the' se'a and six mile's sonth-i'ast ol Wai. has an asioni e>l aboni 
a mile'. 'I’he- top lias an are'a of about thirty acre's. Inside the' Foil 
are fixe stone ponds, none' oF ihe'in more than lortx hi t in diameter, 
and outside is eine* ea\(' pond. It is surremnde'd bx a wall with txxo 
gate's, OIK' oF XX Inch is approaehc'd bx' ste'ps. \hnelan. about 3.S5I feet 
abox e- the se-a and te n mile's .south-east eil W .li. is a flat-tepjx d hil! 
xxitlj an are-a eif about .sexentx ac re's, and an asee'ut e>l a mile' and a hall 
rhe* top. xxhich has a mosejne still in lair prc'se'i x ation. and a eonsi 
de'iablc' \lnsalman liathing place' xxilh Ixxo roofed and walh el lomb.> 
is stre'ugthene’d at the cTcsls ol raxines with txxo gales. 'Ihe'ie is 
an insciiption in Pe isian characte-is ewe i ihe’ ci.ile'wax' and within are 
sc'veial looms lor the accommodation ol the' guard. K<’njalgad, 
1.26S lee t aboxe' the' sea and clc'xe'u miles north-xxe'st ol Wai, is a flat 
teijipe cl hill xvith an area ol about liltx acre's and an asce nt ol aboul 
txxf) miles. The' toj), xxhich lias tliree' large' xxate r tanks oi aboul lortx 
(cct sepiare' and six small one's and one' or txxo ruined temples, i^ 
surrounded liy a ruined xxall xxitb a gate' ajiproached bx a iiighi oi 
aboul a liundiod ste'ps. The- x illage* ol (3u'ra-Ke*njala on the' lop 
has about J(K1 jieople. 


1,ioli The ])nncij)al heights in Jaoli-.Mahabale'shwar tract are' Mahabale 

shwar. Makrandgacl. ITatajigad. and Ndisola. Of these'. Mahabale- 
shxvar, 1.710 fe el above* llic sea. is a beiallb re'sort and IIk' othe r thm' 
arc bill Forts. Makrandgad, about 4,054 levt above^ the' sea and 
sewe'n mile's soutli-xvesl of Maleolmpelb tlu* Mahabalesbxxar Markc'l, 
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js coiniijoni)' Lnowii as llic Sadcllcbativ. l lu* top is small and uneven. 
A few sillin( -s( j\ants and Inisbandmen live on tlje top, wliieli lias 
a pond, a s))rin<j;, and a Uanple ol Mallikarjiin. Pratapgad liill, as the 
crow Hies is (bur or live miles west of Mulcolnipetli. It is 3,543 feet 
abo\(’ tlic s(‘a and stands prominently ^\itlt stx‘ep grass and scrub 
covered sides, and is a place ol '^n al natural sire ngtli. It can lie 
eliinbt cl eitluT from Vada or IVtli l^ai, but bas onl) one* gah. 
A moloralde road is now construct(‘d to covc‘r tbe major ])art o[ IIm* 
asc*('nt. d be top plate au vnIu'cIi is about half a mile long, is Hat and 
is surrounded In an inner and an cjiiter line* <j1 walls each willi one 
gaU‘. 4'be lort having glorious association with the* founder of the 
\laratha limpin' is still in lair re])air. Tlu' citadel has an area ol 
.]()() bv 4(K) vards. \bont se venty pe-oplc', chiefly pujarls eir shrine 
servants, live on the hill lop which has some* reseTveiirs and two large 
U'lnple s. oih de'dic.itc’d to Hhavaiii and the' othe'r In ke elareshvar. 
W ith the o ( eiit inslail.ilion ol a fine e(|ne‘slrian statue ol Shivaji 
Mahviiaj which (illeis a landin.irk on liic skvline. iht' tort has Ix'C'Oiiit' 
.1 place of pilgrimage to the* people of Maharashtra. 'I'hc tomb ea 
(Ik* bijapnr general, \l/al Khan who dic'd at the* hands of Sln'vaji in 
is alsn slinwn ' iha hiisc <»j the ma'n liill lop, Wisota is a Hat- 
lopped hill (»ii the main range ol the* Sahv odric's. about lb miles .soiilh 
ol Maleolmp^ di ll is elimhc’d hv a sli'C'p loot-palh about a mile' iind 
a half lomg ^villi steps al the top. I’lu' lop. vvliieb is surrounded bv 
i' wall, eonlains (he is mains ol a mansion, a small te*mplc‘. and tvv ) 
lescrvoirs. 

'The main hill halnn> in the Sataia (last .iiS' .Satara lort or Ajinkva- 
tiiia Vavtcshvin I'aili liat oi i*'!'i.n'‘..,ad Pelova. (ihatai. i,iteshva\ 
.111(1 Shnlpani, varving Irom .'b(M)(l le« t to hO(K) h'el above' tlie sea. 
Satara aaid I'arli .iie loitilieel. Hie Satara hill, about 3.307 feet above 
lln' sea and l.i^OO Icet above tlu’ ])lain, stands immediatelv ewc’r tlu 
low II of Sattiia. rh(‘ bill i.s dimbe'd bv a path about one mile lemg. 
The lent iiulndes a Hat hilhleip about vards bv 1(K). It i‘ 

siirronnded bv a wall with an e'litranee' ir. (lie north-west, and a seeonel 
hloe ke el e ntiane e' in the' seinth-e’asl. 4 In- endv buildings e>n tile' teip 
.'O' twe) bungalow s and a h'w U'mjile's and small resi rvoirs. 4 we 
low ne’c ks jeiin it to tbe sjmi. 4 lu' side's are' stee'p and bare w itb 
a liltle ■ scrub, and. e‘\ce'jit al llu’ main gate, tbe toj) is siirromKle:*il 
hv an mihioken v\all eil roc k. 4 he* Pai li or Sajjan Port, about 
>,(KK) Ic'c'l abov e tbe se a, stanels .deine' abeinl sc'vc n mile's sontii-vv c's! 
nf Satara. 11 is slc'c p and mav be eliinbc'd Iw three foolpatbs. all 
nl w hic'li le ad te) tiu’ same' ]ioint ol entrance. 44ie flat lop, wbieh 
i'i about bOO vards bv 250, is surrounded bv a wall in fair order with, 
an hme-r and an outer gate* Ixitli be'aring iuseriptions. The fort is 
lamons lor the' loot prints o| Hamdas Sw ami, the' spiritual guide’ e>i 
Sliivaji Mabaraj. 4 be hiot-prints are v isited eve'ry 44nirsdav bv 
a number of pilgrims, and a gre'at fair or tjaira is lield in boiiour of 
lutmdas Swami on the* ninlli of the dark half of Magh in {anuarv 
I'Vbruarv. Ik'sicU's the' foot-prints, the top c'ontains sev eral temples, 
tW’o me)s(|ne*s with Persian inscriptions, five water re'se'rvoirs. and 
a si/a]>l<' popnlatmn. 
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f:iIAPTER 1. 
Cieneral. 

Main Physical 
Featurls. 

Hills. 

Korr^iion. 


The fi\x' Korcgaon hills, Jlarncshvar, Chavaneshvar, Jarancta, 
Nandgiri, and Cdiandan, \ ary from 3,500 to 4,000 feet above llu' sea. 
Tfirce are lull forts of littk* importanee, Nandgirf about twi'K e mi!( s 
north-east, C.'liandan alioiil iiiteen miles north, and Jaranda about eight 
miles east of Satara. All are surronnded by walls, each with one 
entrance. Nandgiri lias a phitc*an about 500 )’ards long and 300 
broad, and the top of Chandan is 1,000 ieet by S(K). These hav(' no 
special temples or buildings but ha\e ouc' or moix reservoirs. The 
slopes arc' bare and stc'c'p and are climbed by dilfieult lootpaths. 


Ptiton. biOan hills. Chaiidli, Dategad, (hnuantgad, Bhairav- 

gad, and iangli-ja> gvid, til! cAcejii the first arc' lortific'J. ClLindli, 
about six miles south of Patau, is of an inc'gular sugar-loaf sha])e and 
is half-cut tioin the rest ol the ridge* b\;^a ck*pression or pass. Iv\cept 
for a few’ teak trc'c's the hill sidc*s arc' bare. Datc’gtid is a flat- 
topped eminc'uec' at the southern c'ud of a range* of liills in the west 
of Patan. The side's are* bare* and roek\. The* ascent, which is .some 
three miles from Patan, though ste'cp is faiiK eas\. (hinvantgad or 
-Moreiii- a striking hill from lUtinv }’'oints on the Sahxadris, looks like 
a lion ereuiching with its head to the sonth-ea't. The* ascent is (*a.sy, 
not more' than hall a inile- Iroin the \illagc oi Morgiri. 'I'he lo[) has 
an area of about 200 yards bv 50. I'lie* fort of |angli-|a\ gad about 
six miles north-west ol lle'Kak. lies on a spur po'jecting Hoin tlie* 
main Sahyadrian chain into Konkan. 


kiirad. Tlu'four Karad hills arc*, \gashiv, J^il. Sadasliiv gad. and Vasanigad, 

of wInch tile Saclashi\'giid and X'asantgad are lortifie’d. Agashiv, sliinci- 
ing about 1.200 feet above* tlu- plain, has a pointe*d toj^. and is a pro¬ 
minent objeet about four mile's sonth-w’e*st ol Karad. The* sides aic* 
stec’p and scantily eoxerc'd with sernl). On the* sonth-e*as( oi the* lull 
is a gioup ol Bncldhist cav(*s. Pal stands alone* about two miles 
south-east ol the* \ illage ol tliat name*. It is round-topped and lises 
alionl lot) lee*l Irom the’ jdain. On tin top is a small le'inple'. '1 la 
sides ai'e not ste e'}) aiiel m inaiiN pails arc imdc’r tillage*. Sadashix ead, 
a hill tori hnilt 1)> (.hhatrapati Sliixaji \Iaharaj stands about 
flire e milc's east of Karad. It is a roimd-toppe’d hill at tlu* weslv'in 
wall of a spur which juts out from the’’'’\\irdliangael range* on the e ast. 
The’ sides are liare and roeky. easilv elimlu’d b\ a path about a nn!e 
long. The top wliieb is aluint 400 vards bv 200, is surrounck'd !i\’ 
a ruin<*d wall. Vasantgad, about lour miles north-we’st ol Karad, 
a prominemt olijeet from bolli the Karad-Satara and the Karad-Kmn- 
bliarli roads, is a place ol gn'at slrenglh. A lootpalh Ic'ads Irom 
Talbid to the east of the fort, and the* old gnn road from Khodslii 
about tw'O miles to tbe semtb-c asl. On the top are two gatewaxs and 
some tc'inples and otlic’r luhidings. 

Of the major Man hills, Vanigad. Kliokada, Sliikhar-Shingnapnr. 
Tathvada, Jire-Padhar, Knlakjai, and Maliimangad, tline*, Vanigad. 
Tathvada and Maliimangad art* lortific'd. Vanigad, aluiiit txxelxe 
inilc^s north-xvc'sl of Dahivadi ri.sc's eonc*-,slia]u*d from tbe main spur. 
Front the north tbc’ asecml is difhenU and abo\it a mile* long; from 
the south the plateau \eac\s Vo V\u' Xxvvse vA vXxe cowe vww\ VXu* wseenV. 
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not more tluin 250 feet. It has a gra.ssy lop which is about a mile 
long by a inil(‘ l)r()acl and is fortified along the crt'sls {)f t])(‘ ravines by 
a niinc'd wall with five? gateways. On the lop stands the village oi 
Varngad with an old temple of Bahiroba and with five liainlois. 
Khokada, fifte en miles north-west of Dahivadi, is flat-topped, rugged, 
aiid bare, and has one spring. On tlu‘ top is the village* of Khokada 

ine)stly of Knnbi husbandine'n who raise ere)p e)f millets, whe'at, and 

gram. Shikhar-Shingnapiir, J3 miles north-e'ast of Dahivadi and 
3,(My feet above the* se-a is ilat-te)pped, ruggc'd, and partly ee)veiee.l 
with grass and tiee*s. On the teip are* the village* e)f Shiiignapur, and 
a te'inple of Mahadc‘o. 'i'atlivaela, about, twenty niiles north-west of 
Dahivaeli, is rugged and partly ee)ve*re*d with shrub and grass. Tlie' 

lop, which is about a (juaile*r of a mile lemg and broad, is fortified 

along tlu* crests oi javine’s by a partly ruined wall with one* gateway. 
On the^ te)j) are a pav(*d apartme nt, a re‘serve)ir, a well, and a temple*, 
(ire-badhar, ten inile*s south-e*ast e)f Dahivaeli and 3,138 fee t abewe 
the* .se*a, is ilat-toppe*d, rugge'd, anel ce>ve*re*el with shrub and grass. 
On till* hill le)p are* twe) hamle*ts e»f Kembis and she'phe*rds. Kulakjai, 
ele'Niii miles north-west e)l Dahivaeli, is flat-te)ppe‘d, rngge’el, and covered 
^\ ith shrubs and grass. It has two springs, and tlie village* e)f Kulakjai 
anel twe) hamle ts e)l husbanelme n and she*phe*rds. The* Tita, Bel, and 
X'akjai j)asses go close ])\ the* hill. Mahimangad hill. 3.219 fc*c*t abe)\’c 
llu' sea anel five miles we*.st of Dahivadi, is bare* and llat-te)pped with 
jock\ sides. It has an easv asce*nt anel is ie)ine*d to a spur e)l the* 
d.diadee) i‘aii':e. 'I'he* lo}’) is grassv* and about 9(K) ie-et lemg fro’n 
e*ast lo west <ind 600 le'e*t bre)ad from i)e)rth te) soutli. It is partlv' 
lortifieel bv* a rnineel wall with one* gate*wav. It contains twe) drv 
)i'se*i\oils anel an olel te'mj'ile* oi Marnti. 

Of the* four Khatav hills, Solaknath, Bhapshah, Wirelhangack and 
Bhushangad, two, \ arelhangael anel Bhushaiigael are* lortiiie'd. Seilak' 
Math, (‘ighlei II miles noitli ot \ aehij, the seuuee* eit the* \e ria rive r, 
lises 2,000 to 2.300 te'e t above the* plain. Hu* top is pe>inte‘el, and 
the* siek*.s are .ste’e*p anel bare*, witliout tre’e*s or tillage*. Bhapshah, lean 
mile's south west e)l \'adu(, is a peiinte'd hill with ,stc’c*p bare' sidi*s. 
^ardbaiigad, 3.502 ie'i't abeive* the* .si’a and fourte'e'ii miles we'st e)l 
V'aeinj. is ronnd-toppe’el and e*a.s\ e)f aseent. and is a part ed a .spm 
e)l the* Mabadeo range*. The* teiji, wliieh is abe)ut 300 yards lemg b) 
200 i)r»)ad. is surreamde'el bv a stone wall with one e*ntranee'. The' 
wall is e*ntiie' towarels the* east and se>u(h anel is ruined te)wards the 
north anel west. 'I'he* Satara-banelharpiir loacl passes hv the soiilii 
ol the* hill which has a grassv te>p with four wells, feinr reservoirs, 
and an eilci te*mplc’. Bhushaiigael stands aleine, e*]c*ve*n mile's smith- 
west e)f Vacluj, ste'e p, hare', anel flat-topped. Tlie teip, winch is a])(:ut 
200 yards long bv 2(K) yards bre)ad, is surroimded by a mined stone 
wall witli one entrance'. The' hill, wliieb has a dry spring and no 
village e'illu'r on the le)p or the sides, has two e)ld te'mples em the top, 
OIK' lo a godele ss anel the* eithe'r te) Marnti, 

Within Satara limits the re' are fe>uv distinct river drainage ar(*as ; 
the Xira in the entire* novllu'rn belt, the Man in the south-east anel the' 
and du' Kvis\nvA \\A \\w W\\e\A. T\\e WMtow \u'\e ek' 
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tJI.VrXLK I. Maiiadc'c) hills is draiiKtl nortli inti» the Nira wJiich Hows cast into 

C^fucral Bhima. and thr rasU'in pari ol tlk‘ dislrkl Inyond Malii- 

Mmn rinsi(~u. inani^ad range' is tlraiiu'd south-easi along lh<‘ Man \\hieh aflciA\ards 
I'Kvjums. jloNNs ( asl and Jiorlh-easl lo join ihe Bhiina, 

JlhtTs. 

Ki'hhiw riie Krishna is oik* ol ihe ihrt’e grc'al sacred rivers ol Sonlhern 

India. Like' ihi' (aulavari and Kaveri, il Hows across alinosl liu; 
cnlin' hreadlh ol ihc peninsnla Iroin wevsl to east and Hows ini*, 
die Bav of ltent{al. In Ien<»lh il is less lhan ihe (iodavari. hut its 
drainage anau ineinding the drainage ol ils two great Irihnlaries, tlie 
iHn’ina and 'rnngl)hadia. is largt'r lhan dial ol (‘ilher die Ciodavart 
or die kaveri. Ils Icaiglh is ahont SOO miles and its drainage* area 
is al>on( 94,oOO scjiiaic miles. Ol its SOO inihs. ahont 110 lie within 
Salara limits. 'I’hc* Krislina risivs on the easlt'rn hrow ol the Malia- 
hiilesliwar ])latean lonr miles west ol llu* village ol |or in the 
('Xtre'me wisl ol Wai. 'I he source-ol the river is ahont l.oOO lei t al)OVe 
llu* sc'a in IS 1' north latitude and To IT east longitude. On the 
plaU'au ol the M.ihahaleshvvar hill nciti the sonrci' ol the* river stands 
an ancie nt temple ol Mahadeo. Iiisiele the temple is a small reserveii 
into VN hie li a stre am j)enisont ol a sttme ( loniliklt I his is the- tiadi- 
lional sonree ol ihe- river vvliich Hindus l(winglv call KyisInuihUt 
die l.adv Krishna , Nnmher ol pilgrims crowd to the' spot whiclt 
j,'. e mhow e red in trees and llowe-ring shrnhs. I'rom its soiiice the 
Krislina rims ( asl teir ahont lilt<*e n miles till it re*.ic lie s the l(jwn ol W ai. 
It receives the- Kudali. horn the* riuht ahont two mile’s south (»! Baiah 
vac! in .Sooth ^^'ai. \lter me-eling the kndali. the* nve r (onfiniies !.> 
mn south through the* Satara Snh-l)ivision In’ \imh and X’adnth. and 
.liter lilte’en miles ree eaves the* \'ena eai lh< light ne .ir M.ihnii. ahaut 
(hr<*e miles e*.is( ol Sal.ii.e. Vs the* (emllnence* ol the* Krishna ano 
nna, Mahnli is a s.icred s|>ot. \ lair is h(*ld five* limes in the ve.a 
onee in Kartik. Oelohc'r-Nov e'lnhe'i*. in (aiaitra. Marc h-Vpril. and in 
\shadh. |nm-(nlv. and twice* in .Shravcin. |nlv-\ngnst. Mte-r meet 
mg the V e na, the Krishna em v es to the seinlh e ast and se parate*^ 
Satara .Seih-r>iv ision hon: Kore*'i.ion lor ahoeit l<-n mile s (ill i( reacheN 
the horde'i ol Karad. In Kore-gaein, alter a eonis(* ol lorlv miles 
..honi a mile* e ast ol Mang.ilpnr, the Krishna reci ives the* V asn.i Ire/in 
Ihe le ll. and alt<*i a eomse ol ahont HItv-live* miles in the e\tie*in( 
south eel the* Salara Snh-Div isieni, ahont two miU's sonlh-we st ol 
V'anegaon. it rec eivi s the* I'rmodi from the* right. In Karad the riv'ei 
inns nearh semth. It receives Jroin the right, two trihnt.iric'.'i, llie' 
harli near I inhraj alti*r a eonr.<;e ol ahemt sivtv-five miles and llic 
Koviia near Karad alte r a c*onrse* ol ahont s(‘V c‘ntv -fiv e* mile s. Be’low 
Karad. it Hows IVir ahont 30 miles and the'ii enle'rs llu* limits ol the 
Sangli distiict. W ithin Satara limits the Krishna is unfit for naviga 
tiem. 'The channel is te>o roekv and the* stream too ra]>icl to allov* 
(v<*ii ol sin.ill local er.ilh 'I’lu* hanks are* Ivve^nlv to thirtv le*et high 
.md gene rallv sloping, e .irlhv and Broken. 3 lie* rive r hc‘d, though in 
parts roekv. as a nile* is saiidv. in W ai and .Satiiia in the* neirlh-vvc’s! 
cxcc’pt that medons are* greiwn in ils heel, the water of the Krislina 
is hc’ing inere*asinglv use'cl leir irrigaliein. in Karad, crops of sugai 
e-ano, gronndnnl. e hillit‘s, and wluat are* raised hy vvate'ring the* soil 
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Irojii recently inacic canals. During the lair scasnii llu Kusliini i.> 
('Vi'i N w'Ijct'c easily lonh'cl. hut (Inrinii llic rains ihcre is consiclcrabh’ 
body ol water, and a l>ridg(‘ lias Imtti llirown over llie Krislina at 
Maluili, tlir(*e miles east of Satara, at DlianiiKT iii tbe Soiitli of JCore- 
gaon, at Tnibraj. in karad. Witliin Satara limits the* Krishna 
is bridged at iilminj on tin b(H)na-bangalor(* road, at \\ ai on the 
i^iona-Maliabalesliwai road, and at \adnlli on tlx* old Poona load, 
and at Karad to (onneet llu* lown with the railway station on the 
CilSt. 

d Ik* Kndali, a sm.ill leede i ol the Krisiina in the north, riso.s ia\ii 
Kedam]> in [aoli, ami alte'r a sonlli-(‘ast(Tlv eonrse ol about sixteen 
miles tlirongli Jaoli and \\ ai. Hanked bv tlie Vairatgad range* on tlie 
iell or north and the I lalge gad-\rle range on tlx* riglil or soiitli, joins 
till* Krishna fioni tlx right alx»nt two mil<*s south of Panelivad in 
Wai. 

d’he X't'iia Ol ^e nna one oj tile Krishna s chiel ieedia s, rises <>ij 
ih(* Mahabah'sliyyar plaleaii and lalls into tlx* ’\\*nna xallev below 
th< l-iiiLniKi'a j’.i.Mit.il iot( oil ill* fa's! point ol (ho \!ahal>iile‘''hw ai 
hili.s about three inile.s east oi M.ileolm])e‘t]i. It flows Intween tlx* 
I latge‘gad-Arl(‘ range on the hit or north and tlx* Satara range on 
llx* right or south, and alte*r a sonth-e.’astcrlv eonrse ol al)ont forty 
mile s through |aoli ami Satara, it joins tlu* Krishna at Mahnli alvoui 
three miles east of Satara. In tlie hot season tlx* stre‘am tliiiis tlowi. 
.iiid tlie water stands in jxieils. It is eross(*d hy no je rries. Jh.>>ichs 
a lool-l)rid*ge at Medha in Jaoli, it has four road bridges, one* on tlx 
l’oi»n.e-Hangaior» load at \ ar\ a. thre'e* mile s nortli ol S.it.ir.o Iw,.) uu 
liio Siitiii’ti-Malcoiinpeth n>ad at Kanhe ia eight mile s and at Kt‘lghuv 
tyy.’nly miles norlli-we sl of SataKi. and one exi tlx* old Poona reiad 
al \’adha-K!x‘da. three inih's north ' ast eit Satara. 

'I he- L iinoeli. a .small lee*elei ol the Krishna, rise s ne ar K.i.s in 
jaoli. It j)..sses .sonlh-e*ast along a \alh*\ Hanked hv the Satara range 
e)ii the* h'll or ixntli and the* KaK ali-Sonapnr range* (in tlx' right or 
south. \lh I .1 south-eastei l\ einise- of ahoiil Iwe'uty miles, mostly 
tlirongli Satara, it joins tlx* Krislina about tyyo miles semtli-yyesl of 
\ eix'gaon ill tlx* e*\treim’ soutb of tlx* Satara Sub-1 )i\ ision. Th(' 
haiik.s of tlx rnixxli are high auel .st(‘e*p. 'I'he Iloyy ol yyater ceases 
in the hot .sea.sou. 'rlx’ie is m» h rry, aixl o!»l\ one* bridge on the 
l^xina-Kolhajrin road at l.atna, nine* miUs south of Satara. 

d ill* 'rarli, a .simill ie(*ile*r of tlx* Krishna, ri.ses in tlu* iiorth-yya s* ot 
J‘atan about te n miles aboy e* tbe* y illage of d'arli. It Hows .sonth-e'ast 
<ilong a y alley Hanke’d l)v the Kabali-Soiiapur range on tlie left or 
north-east and the [ahiA'asaiitgiul range* on the right or south yye>t. 
Vfte*r a .sonth-easterlv course* of about tyye'litv-tyvo miles througli 
Patau and Karad. it joins the* Krislma from the* right at I'mbraj v\ 
Karad. 

Tlu* Koyjia. the largest ol tlx Satara lee'dor.s e)l the Krislma. nsi*s 
on the wexst side* of tlu* Maha])alc\shwar plateau iK*ar Plpliinsteine* 
Point in 17' oS' north latitude and 73'' 43' east longitude. Of its 
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course of eighty miles vvitlu'n Satara limits, during tlie first forly 
it runs nearly soiitli, and during llie next forty it runs ru’arly I'ast. 
l-)uring its forty miles to the south thu Koyna Hows along a hi'anlilul 
\allv'y with llic' main lin(‘ of the Sahyadris on tlu' ri.^ht and on the 
left the Bainnoli-C.heradategad branch of the Sahyadris which runs 
parallel to the main line at an eijual height. In |aoli the river 
passes by Bamnoli and Tamhi and receives the Solshi from the 
left about three miles north of Bamnoli and tlu' Kandati from the 
right about two miles south of Bamnoli. At flelvak in Patan, after 
a eoinse of forty miles, the rher suddenly turns east, and, after 
a fmtlier eomse of forty miK\s flowing 1)\ the town of Patan, where 
it receives the Km a from the north, ami on rt'ceiN'ing dow n stream 
the water.s ol Morna and Vaiuj from the south it falls into the 
Krislina at Karad. In the first fort) miles tlu' Ko\na is si ldom nam' 
than 10(1 It'et broad ; hut in the last forty miU-s tlu' bed is 300 to 
500 feet w id(\ Kspeeiallv in the first forty milt's the hanks are 
broken and muddy and the bed is of gra\el. 

'To-day howt’ver tlu‘ Ko\na has bi'come, probabK' the most 
important riser in Maharashtra on account of the Hydro EUxti icily 
Project tliat is bt'ing di'veloped iK‘ar lh‘l\ak. 

'! he \ asiia. a small U‘ft bank fiT'di r of thi' Krishna, rises in Ok: 
Mahadeo range near Solshi in the north of Kon gaon. It flows south 
along a valley flanked by the Chandan-Vandan range* on the right 
or west and b\ the Vardhangad range on the le‘ft or east. It runs 
south tor about twent\ mile*s, anel from the le'lt, joins the* Knslma 
about a mile* e ast of Mangalpur in Keiri'gaon. 

The’ Yerla. tlu* largest eif the left bank or northe'rn fe*e*d( rs of the 
Krishn.,. rises in Solaknath hill in tlie* e'.xtre'ine' north of Khatav. P 
flows along a \a!Ie‘y flanke*el bv the* \'arelhangael range* on the* right 
or we*sf, anel by the* Mahimangad range* on the* le’ft eir e*ast. It runs 
.soj/th for about s(*\e*nfy-fi\c mil(*s thremgh Khatav in this distrie t and 
thiough Khanapur and 7'a.sgaon. In Kha(a\’ it pusses bv lailgun, 
Khatav, Vaduj, and Nirn.sod. Afte’r a .sonth-we*st(‘rl\- eourse of aiiemr 
s(’\(*ntv-fi\(* miles the* Yerla falls into the* Krishna within Sangli 
limits about six mile's .south of Bliilavcli. Its b(*d is sandv, anel its 
banks are* sloping, earthy and muddy. The* stre'am hoids wate r 
threnighemt the* ye'ar and crops of sugarcane*, groundnut, wheat, 
potatoe’S, and onions are raise*d by hJindkis or w(*lls sunk ne*ar the 
banks. 

Of the* Bhima drainage*, the two ehie*f Satara reprc’S('ntati\es are 
the* \ira in the* north and the* Man in tlie nor(h-(*ast. The* Nira wdiich 
separate-s Satara from Poona in the north, rise's on the Sahyadri range 
within the* lands ol the Bhor taluka of the* Poona distriet. Frenn 
its souree*s in Bheir tlie river runs east to tlie* north e>f the talukas 
of Wai and Kliandala and Phaltan. Aft(*r le-aving Phaltan, it runs 
north of Malsiras in Sholapur and falls into the Bhima about nve 
mile*s e*ast of Tamhve in the c-xtreme* north-c'ast of M*a\siras. The* 
Hha V>T\c\g,c c\ vnx the. Poowa-KcAhapwT highway al ShvYwaA \a\ Vhe 
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Khandala taluka. Tlic* river has acquired great economic importance 
on aecoiinl oi the lihatgar dam H^^^ona district) and the newly 
eonstrueled Vir dam, both of wdiich siij^porl an extensive net-work 
of canals for irrigation. 

The Manganga, a tributary of the Bln'nia, rises in the Tita hill in 
tlie north-east of Man. Of a total length of about 1(K) miles, aVxnit 
forty lie in Man wdthin Satara limits. In Man the river runs soutli- 
east by Malvadi, Andhli, Dahivadi, and Mhasvad. Bi yond Sataia 
limits the Manganga continues to run south-east through Atpadi. 
and irom Atpadi it turns north-east throngli Sangola and J^andhar]Mir 
in Sholapur, and falls into the Bhima at Sarkoli about t(‘n miles 
south-east of Pandhaqmr. During th(* rains within the* Man >nb 
division the water of the Manganga runs two to six feet d(*ep. In 
th(' fair season it is about two feet d(‘ep in some places and almost 
dry in others. The b('d is sand\ and the banks highlv enuled. 1;- 
som(‘ ])arts near th(* river banks crops of sugarcane, groundnut, wheat, 
sw'eet potatoes, and onions ar(‘ raised b\ pdts or fair-wc'atlicr 
channels. 

B\' far the greater portion of the district is eov(‘r(‘d bv tlu' basalde 
and amygdular lavas which havt‘ come to the surface and spread 
o\er \'erv \ast areas of the* them Ccmtral India configuration of land 
at th(' eommenc'ement of the* Tertiarv or Cenozoie Era. nearly 6(1 to 
1(K) million years ago. These lavas are spn*ad in the form of hori¬ 
zontal shec'ts or beds. Bc‘eause of tlu'ir tendenev to form plateaux 
and their dominantlv basic* composition, the* lava How s are gcui rallv 
called “ Plateau basalts.’’ .Vs these basaltic hn a flows c ovc‘r almost 
the entire' I>c‘ec‘an n'gion and fre(juc*ntl\ prescait a stcp-likc* or 
tc'rrac c‘cl ft'aturc' on the hills, they are termc'd as “ Dec c iin basalts * 
or more* ecnmnonly the* “ Deccan traps.” 

Tlu' DtX’can traps, as mentionc'd c'arlier. co\c'r almost the whole 
of the district and constitute* the innumc*rable rugged and bold, fkit- 
toppecl hills, forming e\tc‘nsi\c plalc'aux of the entire' Wc'stc'rn Ghafs. 
Thc*y also constitute* the small hill range’s in the (*astc‘ni and c*c*nfral 
parts of the distric t. Bc*sicU*s, laxa flows also blanket the plains witli 
a soil covering of N aric'd thicknc'ss. 

remarkable feature of the traps is tludr horizontal clisposiiion 
and consid(‘rable latcTal extc’usion over a wide arc’a ; sometimes 
a single* flow' cencring nc*arh' 3()0-4(K) scpiare milevs or eve'ii more, 
fn place’s it also shows slight clip. The traps attain their inaximuTU 
thie kne’ss n< ar Mahabalc’shw’ar and around Heh*ak amounting ne'arh 
2,()()() to 3,.’()() fc’c’t. The* individual fievv^ vary gremtb in ihiek- 
nc’ss from a fe’w fe'C’t te) as much as 120 feet although the ave'rage 
thickiK’ss is about 40 fe’c’t. The* hills c'onsist of several la\'a flows of 
differe’ut thinckness. In a single hill a nuinbc^r of lava flows, semie- 
tiuK’s as man\' as 12 to 15 or evc’ii more, are seem rc’sting nearlv 
horizontally oik‘ above tlie other and tlu’se can hc' distinguished fioiii 

® This sec tion on Geology wus contributed by Shri V. U, V'enkoba Uao of 
the Geological Survey of India, Poona. 
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a distance by the flow liiu^s. At places Jbesc succ(‘ssive lava beds 
liavc thin inter-ealations of a red ferruginous c‘lav l>ed called ‘‘red 
bole." Cliaracteristic* \x‘rtical, prismatic* and columnar jointings arc 
C‘onimonlv ()bst‘rv(*d in tlu* hard and c'oinpact basalts. 11u* traps 
weather in (‘onccaitric layers giving rise to a soft, grt‘(‘nish grew, 
friable nuirinn leaving a luud, rounded bould(‘iy con^ in th(' eenln'. 
known as spheroidal wc’athering. 

Althougli no sedimc'iitary iiiter-trappc'an b(*ds ha\t' so far betn 
report('d from the district it is likt'lv that sucli beds will bt* 
encounh'red durinu; futun* dc‘tailcxl geological investigations. "I'hese 
int(*r-traj>p('an IkhIs r(‘pr(‘S(*nt the* lac'ustriitc or ll•(^sh wal(T lonna- 
tions clepositc'd during the interval of time* between the* ()utj:)ouruig 
of tw(^ successi\e ia\a flow's and arc usually r(*pr(‘sc*nt(‘(l by ela\' or 
Iiinest‘»n(‘ beds and oc'c'asionallv. sandstones. 

Pc‘trologicallv. the IX'cciUi tiMps arc* inaiulv basalts wliic*h arc 
gcnierally uiiifonu in c*ompositiou and testurc*. 1’hc\ vary from dai*l: 
grey to dark grec'iiish grc'y and brownish to purple* in colour, and 
are hard, compact, tough and mc'diinn to fine* grainc'd in tcvxturc* with 
an average* s])ecific gravity of 2*9. This type* ge‘ne‘rally forms the 
hill and plateau tops. The vesicular and tunvgdular \ arie*tie‘s occupy¬ 
ing the; low'cr r(‘gions are* comparatively soft, like ejuartz, calcitc, 
varieties of y.eoliles and amorphous ejuartz as cavity fillings. Score‘ace- 
ous, tufFace*ous and bre*ccia beds and volcanic* ash are not uncommon 
among this tvpe* of lavas. Porphyritic trap with phenoervsts of 
Fe'lspars is also notiee*d at place's. 

The chief mine ral e*onstitucnts oi the* basalts a)(* l.ibiaelorite* and 
augile*. the two fm'ming the* bulk of the rock. \’oleai*ie glass which 
iriV’aJ'iahlv alters U) palagemile, e hloro[)haeife. etc*., and uiagnelite and 
titaiiiferoeis iron occur in iiu’ikm' proportions. ()l!viiie is pre'S(‘ut in 
certain varieties of trap. 

Latcrite' occurs c\te*n.sivcly co\e*iing almost all tin* j^laleaiiv ot the* 
\\Vst(‘rn (lluifs and also in the north and ee'iitral poitions ol the 
district. Although laterite* is noliceel at dilferent elc'vwtions thc're* 
are* a l(*v\ notable* exceptions. For instance*, nortli of Ilc’lvak tlie 
late*rite* is found at 3,400 le c't abov'e .se*a le've l while* tlie* 1,177 fe*e*f 
high plate*an of tlie* J^inelavgael fort doe's not e*\hii)it any late'vile 
forjuation. Malcolm Peth plale*an is no less than 4.7IO fet l above* 
se*a lev(*l and is eompletelv eaj)pe*d bv late‘rite. 

r.:ite*rite* rock is fen uginous, hard, massiv e* and gene i allv v arie's in 
colour irom dark re*el tei vcllovvish and dark l)rovvn to dirty brown. 

\ typical laterite* invariablv' shows a red and vi‘llow* jnotlle’d appe*ar- 
aijc?e <*\hihiting a v(*sic*nlar and tubular stnic tnre w ith a dark browm 
limonitie eojiling. A freshly cut surface of the* Ijiterite heel is usiiallv 
seTt hilt l)e’eomes veiv hard and tough, on e xposure to atmosjdu're*. 
Most of die laterite l)e*ds in the* distric t are* cate gorised as fe'rruginons 
laterite* or a ver\ low- grade aluminous late'rile*. These* are* considered 
to have been formed by the chemical alteration of the underlying 
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traps by a process of concentration of iron, alumina and titanium CHAPTER 1 
oxides with the leaching out of silica and manganese. At places, Ccncral. 

as in the Panchgani plateau, th<' lat(‘rite is seen to pass downwards Ofot,o<;y 

through a zone of lithomarg(‘ into an altered trap. The laterit<‘ 
deposits are consid(‘r(‘d to b(‘ snh-recent in gi'ological au(‘. 

The laterite covtaed plah'anx which hardly support any vegetation 
present a ver\' (h'solati* and dri‘ar) appt‘arance in the summer months. 

The slopes or scarps gentTally support some vegetation. Accumula¬ 
tion of big luassiM*, dislodgc'd masse s and blocks of laterite along 
the slopes and foot of llu* hills and ridges is a common fe ature in lh(‘ 

Gluit section and at other plat‘(*s. The laterite, ultimately \ ields 
a red to ri‘ddisli-])ro\\ n i(‘rniginoiis soil. 

Kankfir is jaiticed at different localities in the district, especialb . in 
thc^ areas coveo'd l)\ highly decom])os<Hl traps. It ustially occurs in 
dry streams and /u/l/i sections (»r in thc^ soil mantle covtaing the traps. 

Such hinkdr d(‘posits are hained 1)\ conctaitration of the leaclu^d out 
ealcar(‘ons solutions from tlu* decomj)os(*d traps in tlu' form of tabular 
.«nd rounded nodule^s. concretions and lnm]>s. 

Th(‘ trapj)ean country is nsnally charactcTised In a rich and fcTtile 
black soil. gc nc'ralK’ called as /irgnr. It is highly argillac(‘ous and 
somc'v.hat ealcarcMHis in eomposili<m and veay fine grainc'd in tc^xture. 
rh(‘ soil is highly plastic wlaai wet and denedops nunuTOUS dcc*p 
poK’gonal cracks on dr\ing. \t placc*s, the soil is also loamy. 

V gradual transitio i from a highly weatlu iaxl and decompos(‘d. 
grc'vish-grc c n, friable nmnmi to rc‘ddish-brow u and black soil 's 
IreqiMailK stwai in the field. 

Ban\it(\ the' chief ore* of alluminium metal oc-curs associatt'd with 
laterite* at a f(*w' places in the* district, c'.g. the* Yernli platcMU north 
()l Panehgaui. The deposits, howevc r, an* small. The laterite (X.‘cur- 
ling at ( 1) the Plateau north of Krishna rivc'r west of ; (2) the* 
iidg(‘s to tlu* south of the* Krishna river west of Wai ; (o) tlu* stri]) 
of land along the* scarp Ironi Mahabaleslnvar to llc*l\ak west of the 
Ko\iia riser; (4) tlu* group of .spurs and Hat-topped hills between 
tlu* Kos iia and \'< n;i rivc*rs from Mahabalc*shwar to Patan ; and 
I 5) the platcMu (*\tc*nding from the Kos na \'alley bchwv Kelvak iipto 
tlie lx)undary of the* Kolhapur district may on dc'tailed prospecting 
\ i(‘ld deposits of bauxite. 

The* rang(*s north of the Krishna comprise three main plateau.x 
namely Hain'shw ar, Kolc'shwar and the Yernli of which the last named 
plat(*au has yiedded some d(*posits of bauxite*. The samples from the 
easterrnmost capping of laterite* towards the north-(*ast of the ridge* 
on analysis ga\e AloO;* Viuying between 46-32 and 57-48 per cent, 
with FeX); and SiO^ ranging from 4-61 to 19-36 and 1-10 to 2-63 
per ccMit.. i-espc*c‘tivcdy. Tlie SCY. and PjO- eontents, wcae low. The 
dejK)sits, howc'ver, are not ver\' large. 

The other ridge that is konwn to contain aluiuinons laterite is the 
Mahabaleshw ar-Pancligaui ridge. This is divisible into three sections. 
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CHAPTER 1. namely the Malcolm Peth, Bhilai* and the Panchgani plateau. 

Ct^wal ^ sample from the Malcolm Peth section analysed SiOo : 7-2, TiO^ : 

GeologV. 4-2, Al.O;! : 50*46, Fc.Oa : 2,3*41 and 11,0:24*99 per cent, but 

the deposit is not large. 

Most of the lateritc capped hills in tlic district have not been 
examined in detail and it is likely that detailed prospecting may yield 
workable deposits of bauxite in the district. 


Building Fine to mediiiin grained, hard and comj^act massive traps are quite 
Materials. durable as building stones and ari' considc'red most suitable for 
construction works. The Deccan traj) is also widely used as railway 
ballast and as an aggregate for concrete mixtures for which purpose s 
it is best suited. Tliese almost inexhaustible amount of traps suitable 
for the above purposes are available (\s])eeiall>’ in the numerous hills 
and ridges of the district. 

Zeolites and calcite derived from ca^’itit's in tlu' weallu'rt'd 
amygdular lava flows are hand-pickt'd and powd^'rt'd for use as 
Jlaniioli in decorating the houses and their preeintts. 

Limestone. A small deposit of limestone has bt*en rt'corded in the district in 
a small hilkx'k near Wakhri village, fi\'t‘ miles south-west of Phaltan. 
It occurs as a lenticular body resting on Dt'cean trap. Tlu' rock is 
massive and pinkish grey in colour w’itli small jiockcts of earthy 
material as inclusions. The rc'st'ives are of an order of about 
50,(KK) tons. Tht* material is being profitabb used for the manufac turt' 
of lime. Sporadic occurrences of dull to gn'yish-white, nodular hmkar 
dt'posits found at a number of ]datcs in thi' district art* localK’ used 
for the manufacture of lime for use in constructional purpo.si*s. 

Muh-^ancsc-Orc. Manganes(‘-ore occurs in the district as concretionary nodnlcss in 
the latcritic country. These concrc'tions are formed by tlu' clK'inieal 
alteration and decomposition of the tra))s by which the silica and 
manganese contents are leaclu'd out and subseeim'iitly (oncentrated 
as concretions and nodules. The remaining constitiK'nts of trap, 
namely, iron, aluminium and titanium oxides together form the 
lateritcs of the area. 


Climate.® 

Seasons. 


Small and minor concentrations of-- manganese-or(‘ are found in 
as.sociation with laterite fragments in a number of localities near 
Mahabale.shwar and in the vicinity of Savitri Pass, Lingmala, Chikhli, 
Met-Gutad, Awakali, Bhekawdi, Shindole and Takwali. The ore in 
all these places is of secondary origin and rc'sidnal in naturt' and 
generalb' of low' grade for any economic exploitation. 

The climates of this district is on the whole agrc'cable. The y(*a.r 
may b(^ dividend broadly into four sc'asons. The cold sc'ason is from 
December to about the middle of February. Tlie hot sea.son, wdiic-h 
follows lasts till the end of May. June to September is the south- 
w'cst monsoon s(‘ason and the two months October and November 
form the post-monsoon or the retreating monsoon season. 


® Thi.s section on * Climate ’ was contributed hy the Mcti*orolo^ical Department 
of the Government of India, Poona. 
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The district has a j^ood network of 15 rainguage stations fV)r most 
of which records are available for more than 80 years. The details 
of the rainfall at these stations and for the district excluding the hilly 
portions along tJio western border are giv(Mi in the tab^ s No. 2 and 3. 
The rainfall in the belt roughly 15 to 20 miles wide, parallel to the 
c rests of tlie Sahyadrian Range, is considerably higher than in I he rest 
of the district. While Mahableshwar at an (devation of 1,.372 metres 
(4,500 ft.) gets an average annual rainfall r)l’ 6.226 )nm. (245*13'') 
other stations in this belt gf‘t annual rainfall ranging between 1,723 
and 1865 mm. (67*85" and 73*43"). Tlu' rainfall generally 
decreases first rapidly and then gradually from the Western 
Chats towards the east(*rn boundary of the district. Some* 
rainfall in the form of thundc^rsllowers (kcuis in May, but the 
main rainy season is from June to September. 'PIk' rainfall in the 
south-west monsoon months is about 71 per cent, of the annual total. 
July is the month with the* hea\ i(‘st rainfall. About IS pcT cent, of the 
annual rainfall is rec(‘ivi‘d in tla* post-monsoon months of October 
and November. The annual rainfall at individual stations shows 
considerable A^ariiitions from year to year. It w^ill he s(*en from table* 
.\o. 2 that at some stations th(* rainfall has Ixhmi as much as double 
the normal in some* yc'ars whili* in some others rainfall h:is been less 
than half the normal. Consid(‘ring tlu* district as a whole c^xcliiding 
the narrow' .strip along tlu* w'c\sU‘rn border which generally gets 
iieax ier rainfall, the variations in the annual rainfall have been large. 
In tli(* fifty-year pc'iiod from 1901 to 1950. the annnal rainfall w'as thcj 
highest in 1932 and aniounled to 150 per cent, of the normal. Tlj.e 
year 1918 with the annnal rainfall of 52 pi r cent, of the normal was 
(be Near with the lowest rainfall. In tlu' same fifty-year period the 
annnal rainfall was l(‘ss than 80 p(‘r cent, of the normal in ten years. 
There were three* occasions w lien tAvo or three consecutive years had 
low' rainfall. It wall lx* seen from table* No. 3 that in 34 years out of 
fifty, the rainfall in tlie district exc luding (he stri]) along the w^estem 
lioundarv was betw'eeai 500 and 800 mm. ri9*69" and 31-oO""). 

On an average then* an* 13 rainy days (i.e*. days with rainfall of 
2*5 mill 10 e iaits or more) in tlu* district excluding the western hilly 
region. \s in the ease of iJx* amount of rainfall, the number of rainy 
days an* higlx*sl in the Gfwl n'gion and least in tlu* eastern border 
region. M’liile Mahahalesliwar on the weste'rn has on an 

a\('rage 119 rainy <lays in a year, Mhasw'ad near flu* eastern border 
lias only 30 raiiu’ days in a vc'ar. 

At Maliabal(*sbw ar (be Iiiglu'st lainfall in 24 hours (*\'er recorded 
was 458*5 nun. (18*05") on June 3, 1882 and July 30, 1896. In the 
plains of the district, tlu* highest rainfall in 21 lionrs at any station 
w*as 206*5 min. (813") at Mhasw’ad on September 17, 1902. 

Tlu^ only meteorological ohseiwatory in tlu* district is at Maha- 
haleshw ar, for wdiicli im*lc<)ro]ogic al records arc a\ ailahle for a number 
of years. Hie meteorological conditions at this station rc*present 
only lbos<* on the Western Ghats. Howwer, some meteorological 
data are aA^ailable for Panchgani and Satai*a for about five years 

Vf ,5730-2 
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The data for the latter station may well be taken as representative 
of the conditions over the plains of the district. The cold weather 
starts by about the end of November and continues to about the 
middle of February, December being the coldest month. In this 
season the mean daily inaxiinum temperature in the plains is 
28*4‘'C (831“F) while the mean daily minimum temperature is 
14-4°C (574)^F). At Mahabaleshwar the mean daily maximum 
temperature in December is only 23-1’C (73*6°F) and the mean 
daily minimum is 13-8"C (56-^F). The period from the iniddh' 
of February to the end of May is one' of continuous increase* in 
temperatures. 31 u* rise in temperatures is moio marked in the* 
plains than on llie hills. In May, the hottest month in the year, 
the mean daily maximum temperatnio in the* plains is 36*8'C’ 
'^98-3‘^F). The hc*at is sometinuxs relieved by aftcTnoon thunder 
s'jowc'is. The onset of lh(' south-west monsoon in the first or second 
week of June brings down the day temperatures appreciably. The 
day tt'm])(‘ialur(‘s in the s()uth-w<*st monsoon months arc* c'vc‘n Iowct 
than in the cold sc'ason. Alter tlie withdrawal ol the* south-west 
monsoon, day temperatures show an inerc'ase in October. Th(*reafter, 
both day and night temperature's bc*gin to drop. Except during 
the south-wf.st monsoon season the* claiK ranujo ol tempcTature is 
large and is about 8 to IF C] at Mahabaleshwar and 12 to 15‘C at 
Satara, 

At Mahal'.alc'shwar thc' hiiih(‘st maximum temperature ever 
recorded was 36*1^ (" (97*0^ F) on April 3, 1934 and the lowest 
iniiiimum was 3-9^ C (39*0“ F) on Fel)iuar\ i. 1942. As the data 
for the station in thc plains (Satara) is a\ailable only for a siiort 
period extreme* values of the temperature ha\(’ not bt'cn gi\en. 

In the south-wc'st monsoon months tlic* air is highly humid but 
in tlu* smiimer and the eoKl seasons the air is dry particularly in 
tlie afternoons. In the plains, the dryness is more marked tlian in 
the hills. 

During the south-west monsoon season ski(*s are h(*avilv cloudc'd 
to overcast being markedlv so on the hills. After the withdrawal 
ol the* mons(K)n cloudiness rapidlv de*e‘rease*s and skies are cle*ar or 
li<ditl>' clouded in the winter and tlic summer months, (dear skie^ 
arc most common in March and April. 

Winds arc strone particularh (.n the hills in the south-west 
monsoon season. In the rest of the \ear thc‘\’ are* light to moderate*. 
South-westerly or we ste rly winds pre*\ail in the* south-wT'st monsoon 
months. In the* ]>ost monsoon months, the*y are* prc'dominently 
north-e*aste*rly or e*aste*rly, but in the iefte*rnoons northe*riv w inds bli)\v 
e>*n senne days. During the cold s(*ason, winds are from directions 
between north-east and sonth-e*ast in the mornings and between 
south-west and no*lh-wT*st in the aftt*rne)ons. Northerly or ne)ith- 
easterly winds art* common in the* mornings during the hot seastMi, 
whiles in the afternoons winds are mainly north-wc'sterly and 
sometimes westerly. 
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Thunderstorms occur in the hot season and in the post-monsoon 
moiitlis. The rainfall in the south-west monsoon months is also 
sometimes accompanied with thunder. The hills are generally 
covered with clouds during the south-west monsoon season. Fogs 
occur occasionally in the valleys in the cold season. 

Tables No. 4, 5 and h giv(^ the lemp<Tature and humidity, mean 
wind speed and frequency of w(‘alher phenonaaia, resp(H;tively, for 
Mahabaleshwar. tempt'rahire and humidity data of Panch^ani 

and Satara are <i;iven in tables 4(r/; and 4(b), respectively, while 
the UK an wind sj)ec‘ds at tb(' two sations are given in tables 5(fl) 
and 5 (/;). 

No (‘arthquakes and tremors were recorded in Satara district during 
the last 75 years. 
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f'j) Normal rainfall in mm. (i.) Average of rain> days (days with rain of 2-5 mm. or more) 
**Years given in brackets. 






Highest Lx)\vest 

annual rainfall annual rainfall Heaviest rainfall in 24 hours* 

Station. October, No\ember, fX-cembtr, Annual, as percentage as percentage - 

of normal of normal Amount Date, 

and year.** and year.** (mm). 
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Thunder .. 0-: 0 1 0-6 2 0 3-0 0 7 0 0 0.0 2*1 4 0 1 1 0-5 14-3 

^ ..0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 

Dust-Storm 0 0 0 000000000 0 

Squall ..00000 0 0 00000 0 

F'og .. 0*4 0-5 0-5 1-3 2*8 26 0 31-0 29-8 24-8 8-4 2-8 0*0 128*3 
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TABLE No. 4 (a). 

Normals of Temperature and Humidii^. 
(Panchgani). 


Month. 

Mean Daily 
Maximum 
Temperature. 

Mean Daily 
Minimum 
Temperature. 

Relative Humidity. 

0830 1ST 

1700 1ST 

C 


^Vo 

o/ 

/o 

January 

23*9 

14-2 

51 

42 

February 

25-1 

15*3 

41 

41 

March 

28-9 

18-5 

31 

33 

April 

31-2 

20*6 

36 

44 

May 

31*3 

20-1 

47 

53 

June 

24-2 

17*2 

86 

83 

July 

20-7 

17*1 

96 

94 

August 

20-8 

16-4 

96 

96 

September 

21*3 

16*4 

93 

92 

October 

24-7 

17-3 

74 

70 

November 

23-2 

14-7 

61 

59 

December 

23-1 

13*9 

54 

52 

Annual 

24-9 

16-8 

64 

o3 


TABLE No. 5 (a). 

Mi:\n Wind Speed in Kilometres per hour. 
(Panchgani). 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

10 5 

9-3 

8 5 

10 9 

10 8 

17-4 


July. 

Aug. 

Sept. Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual. 

24 6 

20 3 

15-8 11 9 

12 2 

12 1 

13 7 
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I’ABGK No. I (/;). 

Normals of TiiMPiiRATURE and Humidity. 
(Satara). 


Monlli. 

Mean Dail> 
Maximum 
lempcrature. 

Mean l^aily 
Minimum 

1 cmperatiire. 

Relative llimndil>. 

0830 1700* 


oC 

oC 

O' 

. o 


.lanuiin 

2^>-5 


57 

25 

K'bruiuA 

40* N 

\5b 

47 

21 

Marcli 

44 n 

\<i 2 

41 

17 

April 

4(>-4 

21-7 


28 

Mii\ 

46-S 

22-iS 

4V 

46 

.ill lie 

29- 

2(*.s 

72 

66 

.llils 

25-4 

21- 1 

n: 

7V 

August 

25-7 

2()‘4 

82 

77 

Scptcmbci 

27-2 

20-1 

7V 

12 

October 

.^0-2 

IV 7 

68 

51 

Novcnibci 

2N-(* 

l(>-7 

64 

47 

Deccinbci 

2N»4 

14-4 

58 

41 

Anniuil 

40-4 

IV’(> 

5v 

45 


I lours I. S. I. 


l AHLE No. 5 (h). 

\Ii \\ Wind vShm.d t\ kiLOAii/mi.s ri.ii iiui Ji. 




(Satara). 


.Ian. 

1 eb. 

Mar, Apr. 

May. June. 


4 1 

4 V 5-4 

6-4 8-2 


.IuIn. Aug. Sept. Ucl. Nov. Dec. Annual. 


7 2 4 7 I I (> 1-^ 4-6 
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Aspects. 
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T/u* Sdlnjdttvis' : (^/j Tin (rcsllim^ and the ))ldlddits.—Fi)i 

th(‘ major part th(‘ western l)oundary of tho district c^oincidc's witli 
ihc watrr-shed of th(’ Saluadris. lien*, on tho Konkan side tin- 
sc*ai*p is sf('<'p and forbidding in appearance, but on tla* east the 
land-scape is mature and mellow. T1 k‘ crc^tlint‘ proper is 
a sucv(;ssion of high plateaus internipted by occasional rounded 
jK'aks and (oniK c tt’d In low saddles. On the north the Rairoshwar 
J^laleau dominates (lu* sourex* r<‘gion of the Krishna river. On the 
south lies the ('xteiisiw Mahabaleshwar Plateau eapp<*d with several 
roiindt^d peaks and deeply furrow (^d by the Sa\itri in tlu^ (*xtrenu‘ 
north and bv tla^. Kovuii and oth(‘r tributaries of the Krishna, cai 
the west, south ;uul (*asl. The ste<‘per imk surface's an* \oid of 
any vegetation. l’h<* narrow ledges of trap layers. howe\er, support 
luxurious \(*gt*tation of monsooiial t)^>«"* which lioin a distance 
appears as gn en hands of vf’gelal lOver against the dark rampart of 
the main searp. Vegetation changes to a temjieratt* form in tl^e 
high ])lat« au of Mahahaleslnvar and has iiianv (*\olie spec ie s j)lanted 
iluriug the* period whe n it was cle\c*loped as a hill station. \Iah.a- 
}>alesh\var has all the* facets of a typical hill station with Malcolm- 
peth as its comme rcial nucleus, Hicrc arc c*\tc*nsivcd\' de\ eloped 
loads and footpaths, to n\ich iht^ several points of scenic beauty, 
;in(l widc*l\' spae(*d bungalows and place's for amc'nities of social life 
during the season. The old Mahabaleshw’ar, with the IraditionaJ 
and sacTC'd source* of the Kri.shna rher nearbw is situated a little 
aw ay to the* norlli. To the c*ast across the dc'c*p Koyua valle y stands 
the* historic fort of Pratapgad whc'rt* the* rocrutls iustalle’d eqiies- 
liiau statue* of the Shiva Chhatrapati can be seen standing lx)ldly 
against the* skvline. The bill station is sw^armed with life during 
summ(*r and for a short spe*!! during the pe riod of Oc tober lic'at. For 
the re'sl e>f the vear lieaw^ rains and mists deny ac'cess to tlie 
average \ isitors. jlnt not so w ith the little' satedlite town of Pane hgan’ 
(population 4.538) situated about 12 miles away to the east. Here 


The physical setting of Satara show's a contrast of immense dimen¬ 
sions and reveals a variety of landscape's influenced by redief, climate, 
vegetation and economic use by man. The', v ariation in relief ranges 
from the pinnacles and Iiigh plateaus of the' main Sahyadriau range 
having height ovc'i* 4,50() ft. above sea loved to tin' subdued basin of 
tho Nira river in Phaltan Sub-division vvitli an av'erage hf'ight of 
about 1,700 ft. above sea lewel. The climate ranges from the rainiest 
in the Mahabjile'shwar region which on an average records well ov er 
250 inches per y<*ar to tlie^ driest in the^ Man Taluka w'here^ the 
av^erage annual rainfall is about 20 inche s. The ve^g(*dal cover too 
varies from the tvpic'al monsoon fore*sts in the* W'e*ste*rn parts to scrub 
and poor grass in tho eastern poll. Rice economy dummates tlie 
we^stc'rn hell while Jovvar and Bajri are tlio principal en*ps in tlu 
('ast whc're* tamine's and scarcities have* l)e*('n freejuent in the past. 
Riiggt'd tojx)grapliy of the' hills cTovviu'd by liistorie Maratiui forts and 
vvell-tilh'd valk*ys vvath village's adherini^ te) ihc'ir highe'r slope s is 
a rf^currc'nt tlu'iue in the* Satara landseatn'. Hut e've n the'u. re'uionally. 
there is eonside'rahle' local variation. 
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the salubrious climate of a hill station is available tliough not with 
that sharpness as in Mahabaleshwar. But rainfall is distinctly low 
(about 50" on an average) and that enables the place to hav'e an 
almost all the \ci\r round activity. With several pubhc schools and 
a ])opulation of retirecl peopl(\ Panclvt^ani lives a stc'ady though Irugal 
life. To the south-west of the Mahabaleshwar plateau across the Koyna 
valley Makrandgad (4,054 ft.) stands promiiK'utly on the crest-line. 
South of this fort the main line continiu's its sharp form as a water 
divide, with many peaks of which Jangli Jaygad and Bhairavgad arc 
more important, and sends s('V(Tal offshoots eastwards and thereby 
separating the small tributary river valleys of the Koyna. In form, 
the trap rock j:>rovides many inh'resting examples ol “ Valley-in-the- 
valley” which has an interesting impac t on tlu* land use' and human 
habitation in this region. The* to])-most plateau surface's have opc'u 
forests and scrub the slope's imnu'diatc'ly below a dcMise monsoonal 
coven*, the “Shoulders'* of the valk^ys are plate'au surfaces at inter 
nu'diate Ic've'ls and the\se again support onl\' scrnl) and gra.ss, while 
the vallc'y floors are rich-eullivate'd belts on both side's of which 
hamlets cling le) the slightly cdewateel gre)unel. Tlu.se' valleys alle>w 
some access to ce)mmunicatie)ns by me'ans of cart tiacks anel footpaths, 
and e)f tlu'se the' Fitzge'rald ]Ktss conne'cting Mahabaleshwar with 
Mahael in Ke)nkan anel the Kumbliarli pass conne'cting Karad with 
Chiplun via Patau are more important. 

(h) The Kotjna Vall(‘tj.—0{ the se’ve'ral tributaries (4 the' Krishna 
rivc'r, the' Ke)\’na has acepiire'd a new importance anel me'amhig due to 
the* Ilydro-ele'ctrieal ele'velopme'nt that is taking place* ric'ar llc'lvak. 
The valle'y from the' source* watens to this place is almost longitudinal, 
possibly eK'Cupying a ge*ole>gie*al fracture', and is (le'e'[) and narrow. 
Its limite'd width anel the high platciiu shoulders afford :» me)st suitable* 
setting for impounding its w'atc'rs ne'ar He'lvak anel utilising the'in for 
ge'ne'rating (*le*e trieity iu*ar Pojdiali be*low the* ghats. The power 
gene*rate*d is calc'ulate'd to give* a gemerenis sn]')|')ly to tlie nc'w inelnstrial 
areas of Maharashtra as wt*ll as to the old centre's like* Boinbav and 
Pe)ona through an all e)ve*r grid s>’ste*m. be low fle'lvak, the* Ko\’nn 
swings its course due (*ast and on re*eei\*ing the \\'ate*r e)f 
Kara from the north and Morna and Vang from the* south, joins the 
Krishna at the sacre'd ce)nflu(*ne*(' on whie h is situate el the* gre)wing 
town e)f Karad. Patan (pe)pulation 3,630) is a re)ute‘ centre in the 
valle'y anel local marke*t te)wn with a bright future both due te) its 
le)cation and the* ne'w power supply. 

The* main Sahyadris and the* adjoining s(e*ej) valle’ys thus pre*sent 
a landscape eif scenic b(*auty and human significance. Its forts are 
a remineie*r of its glorious past, with its harnle'ts anel cultivation 
created by the* stureb Maratha race* having a fighting triidition, its 
ghat routers fae ilitating the* much ele*sire'd contact betwe'e'u the Dc'sh 
and the^ Konkan, and the* Koyna Ilyde'l schemes re'fle'cling the* j^eople’s 
ambitions of the future. 

The Krishna Br/.siri.-Sanctity is writ large* on the landscape of the 
Krishna Basin. Almost every important village situat(*d on the bank 
of the river has temples and bathing ghats. Below its traditional 
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source near old Mahabaleshvvar, Wai (population 16,099) is the first 
place of religious importance. Originally situated on the left bank 
of the river, Wai has grown into a larger township as the head- 
(piarters of the laluka aiiil a route centre for the upper Krishna 
valley and the Mahabaleshwar-Panchgani hill stations. The town 
has thrown its urban arm across the river and has a good develop¬ 
ment along the Poima-Mahabaleshwar road. Educational institutions 
within the town and good vegetable gardening in the t‘nvirons add 
to its urban importance and to its growth. 

Below Wai, the valley widens out, and on the right bank, is 
joined by th(‘ k'ading tributaries Kndali, Vena, Urinodi and Tarli. 
Tin; valley floors an' w(‘ll-eiiltivated and well-populated, the strc‘ams 
draining in tlu* vallexs have carved out small amphitheatres into the 
sides of the inUrmediatc* ridges. The sides of th(*se ridges are 
generally bare' but carry jioor grass and .scrub, and ar(‘ u.sually given 
to grazing, and some of the to])s carry the ancient fortified sites like 
Vairatgad. Mach of these valleys is connected by good roads to the 
Poona-Kolhai)ur liigliway ninning along the main Krishna valley and 
every N'alley has one or two local market centres like Kudal and 
Humgaon in tin' Kudali \alle\ and Medha in tin* Vena valkyv. The 
\l(‘dha (d»at route to Maliabaleshwar also passes through the Vena 
\all(‘\’. 'J'he historic town of Satara (population 41,070) is situated 
in the Vena valley nestling below the Ajimtara Fort. The old city 
oeeuj’>ies a?) am])hitheatr(‘ ol a tributary stream. The old cantonment 
ar(‘a spreails out eastwards to lu*althier open lands, and the inter¬ 
mediate belt is getting filled up by luwv urban devel()j)ment. Satara 
ever since* the days ot tin (‘ailv Chhatrapati nders has liacl a changing 
lerlime. (.'liosc‘n as a capital in the* c*arly pcTiod of the Maratha rule*, 
it lost its iinporlanee to Poona ; alter tlu* annexation of the State to the 
boinbav Presidene v, it prospered for some* time as a cantonment 
sl^ition, but d(*c lined when tlu* British troops were .shiftc*d from there. 
It now retains its urban importance as the* hc‘aclc|uartcrs of the district 
iind is grailnallv making progress through C‘dueatioiial institutiems, 
banking and small industry. 

South of the Ajimtara range lic's tlie ITinodi val]c*y welbcnllivated 
and peopled. The Sajjangad fort is a place of chwotional signilb 
eance. 'Flu* scuiree waters of the Tarli river begin in a dec'ply 
( utrenched \ allc*v. But its lower reaches take the common pattern of 
the* Krishna trihiitarii's. At the eonflnc'uee of Tarli and Krishna is 
situated Ibnhraj (poj)nlati()n 4,507) which acts as a local route and 
(ummercial eentrex Just bedovv Ibnbraj, the small tributary of Mand 
joins Krishna in the valley of which is situatc'd Chaphal having 
associations with Swami Bamdas. 

From the left flank, the Krishna lias two main tributary basins, 
the Chandrabhaga and the Vasna. Tht^ (diandrabhaga draining the 
valley b(*twc‘c‘n tlu* Dhauini hills and the (diaiidan-Vanclan range 
supports a vari(*ty of crops and garden products. The villages are 
huge and prosjUTous. Tlu* Poona-Kolluipur route leaves the* main 
Krishna valley and passes through this valley to cross the Khainbatki 
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c(Jvat viii Bliuiuj, Sunil and Vela. The first two are local market 
towns and Vela a haltinja; place lor earls and heavy trucks jaegotiatinft 
the ghat. The Vasna lying further to the east and draining the land 
enclosed by the C'handan-Vandan range and the main Mahadeo 
Range with its southern off-shoots is a much larger valley, but it 
wears a drier appearance due to the lower annual rainfall. The 
tiansition fiom the wetter wt‘st(*rn parts to thes(‘ is sudden and is 
reflected in almost every asjx'ct of natural and human setting. 
Water conrs(\s are si'asonal. Drier crops like Jowar and Bajri gain 
tnore space in land use. \'illages are inedinni-sized but nucleated. 
These geographical cliaracleristics persist in the tributary valleys of 
Vasna imd Tilganga. Only the immediate flanks of the water courses 
arci agricnitnrally important but the lines of communicafions are 
acquiiing now-a-days a much gn^ater imt>ortane(‘ diu^ to th(‘ir 
influence' on eoniinercc^ and industry, ft is through this valley end 
and the Adarki ga^^s in tlu* Mahadt'o rangt' that the Poona-Bangalore 
railway crosses thi' region. TIu* old Poona-Tasgaon road follows 
almost tlu' same route'. In the north, Wathar is a route centic'. 
Satara Road (population 6,447), owed its earlic'r importance as 
a station to reach tluj Satara town but it has now developed an 
industrial bias. ICoregaon (populafion 7.230) is a growing commer¬ 
cial centre. 

Below AVai the' main river valk'v of K.ris]ma dtwc'lops a fertile 
ribbon, well-cultivated and densely populated. In fact this is th(‘ 
richcist trad in tlio district, and the siicvcd waters of the rivcTs find 
their religions c‘\pressioii in thc' temples and ghats at Nimh and 
Sangam Malnili. Relow the confluence of the Krishna and Vastia, 
tlie main Kri.slma valley is elos(‘d by a succession of .simrs approach¬ 
ing the river almost at right angle's. The vallc'v proper is deeply 
('iitrenehc'd and meanders, old ri\('r terrac'cs, and intense gully 
i rosion iiitmduce considerable" local \aviation in landscape and land 
use. file huge-si/.ed and populated villages are perched on high 
banks and ulch'r high level lerrac-es. The Satara-Rabimalpur road 
crosses tlu' stieaiii iit*ar Dbamiier. Rahimatpnr (Population S,055) 
is a c ojiiiiierc iai i c iilre. Dow iislrctin bi’low' 'J asgaoii, IIk' l ivta’ is 
lurtlier closed in In' tlu* (Jliiij)ljitl and Vasanlgad JiilJs on lJu; right 
and the liigh spurs of tlu' Vardliaugad range on the left. The Poona- 
BangaIor(‘ railwa) passevs through this narrow reach skirting along 
the base of tbc\se spurs avoiding the highly eroded k'ft flank 
of tlic river and tlu^ high Icvc'l areas of the spurs. Masiir (popula¬ 
tion 5,814) is a commercial ccaitrc, but Karad station is a flourishing 
lovvn.ship drawing its advantage^ from the* industrial Ogalewadi and 
the growing (own of Karad ilsc'lf. Tlie town of Karad (luipulation 
25,721) practically marks (Ik* terminal end ol iJie Krishna \alley in 
Satara District, although flu' adniinistrativi^ boundary runs about 
15 rnilc^s south f)f this town. Sitiiatc'^d at tlu^ confliumee of the* 
Krishna and Koyna, Karad is a place of gre^at antiquity, it was 
an important commercial ccnlre in the Hindu and Muslim ix^riods 
c'onnec4ing tlu^ eastern Deccan with the Konkan through Kumbharli 
pass. During the British rule, its commercial activity was further 
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s(rcMiuitIi(‘n(Hl I\v the eoiniminicafions, l>y its I)eiim; a taliika 

hcad([narU'rs and l)y the indnslvial i^rowth of O^alewadi. The 
level bridge across the Krishna rivcT coniu'etinc:; the town ^^ith 
(he railway slalion inc'ant further impt'tns, and as the L'atewa)' to 
the Koyna-llydel Proj(;et, it has recorded during recent years 
a consideral)le all round growth in coiniiuTce. education and industry. 
With the developnu'nl of th(' Ko\na (‘l(‘etrieit\‘, Karad w(‘ll ]’)roinis('s 
lo establish a h('althy rivalry with Sangli and kolha]nir in the 
south and Poona in the north. 


CHAPTEH 1. 

(ienerah 

(^tOORAPlIlCAl. 

Aspecis. 
Krishna Basin. 


The Edsfan Bau^cs.—'Hic \tahadeo range' branche's olf Iroin the 
main SaliN'adris in the n'gion of Ihiireshwar ])lateau, with major 
pc'aks and j’jlatean to]is having a height over t.(JOO feet. I'ast of the 
Pauli plateau the' range bifureah's with one ridge trending north¬ 
wards to th(’ \ira rivc'r near Idior ; the main Mahadeo range' cemtinue 
(‘astwarels willj a Je)weT gene'ral le‘\el at about 3.(i00 ft. I'he 
Khamhatki pass alle)w's the' l^)ona-Kol}wipur re)ael te) cross the range'. 
I'last e)l this pass the' range' assuine's a ge'iieral se)n(h-e’astern trend 
and de've‘le)ps ^’ery interc'sting re'lie'f forms. First of all, the lamge 
is e'ssenlialK* a ]>lalean pre'senling a highly eroele'el a]')]:)e’arance on 
(he ne’rthe'ni flank and we'll mouKle'd re'sielual te)j)e>giaphy e)n the 
sonrtht'rn. d’he rainbill in tliis re'gion a\(‘rage's al)e)nt 25"' peT ye'ar, 
but it is intense'])- se'asonal and ve'iy dry conditie)ns pre'vail ehiring 
(lie re'st of the \(*ar. Aeeordingly, the' neatheni plate'an faee* e)riented 
low arels the' Nira \ alley snffe'rs inte'iise- ere)siem ire)m the* me))ise)e)nal 
floode'd course’s and the’ area })re‘sents a highly nne'VC'ii tope)grapliy 
with lanlastie.' leieal (e)nus. I'lhs can he' we’ll se'en from the railway 
line’ passing llire)ugh the' Adarki gap. This and other gaps in the 
Mahadeo searp originate'm the' h('av\ he'adward cTosion e)l the stre'ains 
which ha\'e’ ‘ eaten ' the'ir way wc’ll inte) the plate’an surface. lh)nnded 
pe’aks, traji Ix'nelu’s skirting all round sneh pe’aks, detache’d knolls 
and te’rraee’d slie*am eonrses are* eomme)n in this are’a. The* region 
has a vegetation eener ol a coarse kinel. ami cultivation is limiteel 
If) only a fe-w anel la\oured patelu'S along ihe^ stream bc'ds. 

(a)mmunieation is dillieult due to the highly uneven and infe'itile 
surface’. It is a tln'iilx- ])o)ndate‘el area with pee)ple living in small 
and iragiiuMited hamle’ts and e’kking e)ut the’ir e’xiste’iiee' e)n jK)e)r 
agrienltnre' and slu’e'p gra/ing. 

This highb' (Te)de'el Mahadee) se*arp eontinne's eastwards through 
Awalpathar-F'alwan plateaus and Shikhar Shingnapnr. anel afler 
i stretch eontimic\s soiitli-eaistwards to provide the district boundaiv 
he’twa'cn Satara and Sholapnr. Santoshgad (Tathavada) tmd 
Variigad are eh’tae he'd knedls. The’ scarp is crossed by .some routes 
of w'bieli the one' via Shingnapnr and the other eemnec'ting Mhaswad 
and Malsiras (in Sholapnr elistrict'i are more' freqiK'nted. 

On the' southern flank the Mahaeleo range' being a part of the 
highe'r plate’an c’levatiem pre’se'nts a me)re subdued appearance. 
The' relative' he’ights are lowe'r and the' variatie)n in relic'f a]q-)(\n-s 
in the femn e)f low' ivsidnal range's ar»d de'taclK'd hills. Such is 
the landscape evf the (Tandan-Vandan, Varelhangad. and Mahiman- 
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gad ranges. I’lu' Chandan-Vaiulan being in a wettiT tract supports 
some green landscape, but the other two present a dry and bare 
appearance. The Vardhangad range extends southwards with 
a height varying between 3,()()() ft. to 2,500 ft. and develops manv 
transverse ridges east and vest. The Mahiinangad range is its 
eastern counterpart. Tlu* tops occasionally crowned by ancit'iil fort 
walls and temples, dark and bare scarp faces, poor scrub and gnxss 
on terraces and at foot hills and occasional stony wastes, form tlic 
t)^pical landscape of these dry hill ranges of the Satara district. Apart 
from sheep grazing and footpaths linking the fragmented hamicts 
they bold little that is of ('conomic importance. 

The Yerla Vallcij.—Thc Vardhangad and Mahiinangad rmiges 
enclose between them the fairly wide Yerla xalley which drains the 
land of the district to the Krishna, but the eonfluence lic*s in tl^e 
Sangli district. The Yerla has an intensive' monsoonal regime and 
the nearby sc'ini-arid conditions of climates cause heavy gully erosion. 
On either side deepb’ entrc'nchc'd strc*am courses notc*h(‘d in the 
receding trap platforms and meandering course's are a common feature 
of the landscape. Vege'tation consists of scrub and grasses and the 
cultivation though fairh extensive' in area has a poor yield and is 
confined to crops like' Bajri anel Jeiwar. The uj)]’)e'r portions of the 
vallew cany a less de'nse' populatiem v itb peeiple settled in small and 
detached hamle'ts. Khatav (peipulation 5.530) and Vaduj (peipulatiem 
6,838), arc local marke-ts with Vaduj se'iving as a nodal ce*ntre^ for 
routes across the xallc*}'. Aunclh (peipulatiem *1,652), the he'adejuarte'is 
of a former princclv State* is situated at the he*acl of the tributary 
Nandi vallev and is e'liclosed on the' neirth b\’ an arc of re'sielual hills. 
South of Aundb anel Gencgaeni the* Yerla vallc'v opc'ns out te) elevelop 
a gentler and reilling topeigrapby and receixe's tlic (dianel tributary 
from the cast. Bhushangad stands as an isedated but prominent 
knoll. Cultixation improves and tbe* pe)pulatie)n is elc'nser. Pu.se 
sax^li and Ma)ni are* route* centre's and local market tovns. Mayni 
is sitiiatc^cl on the* Uinbraj-Pandbarpur road xvhich cre).sse‘s the 
Mahiinangad range* ihreaigh tbe Taraslikbinel gbat ; it has also a large* 
tank xvhich afleirds senne local irrigation. 

The J^Jan Vc///e>//.—Situateel between the Mahiinangad range and 
the main Mabade*o range*, the* Man vallev has re'lie f feirms similar 
to those of the Yerla, but the landscape is elrier, stonicT and more* 
forbidding, especiallv aleing tbe* base* of the* hill range. The soince 
watens of the* Man rixer are* gatbe*re*d from sexeral streams highly 
cntrenchc'd in the* plateau surface*. Kxtensix'c terrac*ing alemg flu* 
courses is cpiite common. |bir, Palhe*r Bhojling hill, Te*mbi hill and 
Masari hill about femr miles e;ast of Dahixvadi, are remnant features 
e)f the old Mahiinangad pla(e*au level, but noxv de'tae he'd bv erosion. 
The vegetation is scrub and poor grass, and cultivation typically of 
jirayat type xvith great iiK idence of scarcity. 

Canals developed from tlie Dahixvadi and Mhasxvad tanks are 
designed as protc^ction measurc*s. Dahixvadi (population 1,057) and 
Mhasxvad (population 9,145), are local route* cc'ntres and markc't 
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towns. On the whole, the Man valley is economically a backward 
and thinly populated region. To the south-west it has the eroded 
scarp face of the Mahimangad range and northwards the platerai 
edge, with occasional heights, drops into the lower much eroded 
‘ Ixidland ' topogi a]:)liy of tlie Sangola region in the Sholapur district. 

The Nira Basin.—The northern strip of the district with a varying 
width between 10 to 15 miles has an orientation to the Nira river 
which for a good length serves as the district boundary. The Nira 
valky, as a wliole, drains a p1at('an surface tliat is at a much lower 
level than the upper Krishna plateau in the south. This means erosive 
forces are more rapidl)’ at work in this basin than in the south. Tl'.is 
largely explains the formation of the steep northern scarp of the Maha- 
deo hill range*. From this range the 1{‘V(‘1 to the Nira rix er is reached 
in a succession of steps each becoming broader at the lower level. 
This is particularly s(*eii in the w(*stt‘rn portion of the basin between 
the Eruli-Bhor rangt* and the railway line betw(*(*n Adarki and Nira 
stations. Valk'vs are de(*ph' entrc’iiched and their floors offer strips 
of cultivation. Tnspih* of its ha\Mng a more western situatiori. 
nearer the Salnadriau main ranine, this belt has a low and erratic 
rainfall, with th(* r(\sult lliat irregular f(*atur(*s carr\ scrub, and level 
surfaces some grass which supports grazing. PojMilation settlements 
are small-size d and generall)’ follow the* valley courses. Only with 
the approaches of the* main Nira river cadtivation improves and 
larg(*r ^ illagc's decorate* the landscape. Khandala is situate‘d at the 
fool-liill e)f the* Khambatki pass and Shirwal, a ce'iitre for Bhe)r- 
Phaltan \'alk‘}' route and the Poona-Kolhapur road. 

East of the Poona-Bangalore road, the landscape of the Nira basin 
becomes dric*r, stony and often bleak, but east of the railway line, the 
Mahadeo scarp re'cecles to givT way to a more mature topography 
of the valk’v floor. Although this se'mi-arid area w'as once know'u 
for its famine's and sc*areitie*s, a new' vigour has been infused into 
the econennic* life e)f the people wu'th the development of canals 
(Irawm from the Bhatghar lake. A further expansion is expected 
with the construe lion of the* \'ir Dam. What was once a purely 
jirayat culti\ation tract with ]>recarious living conditions has ne)W 
graelualK hk)ssomed into an extensive* sugar-cane land and fruit 
gardens. Sugar industry finds a favourable location near Phaltan 
(population 12,142), a route centre and the headquarters of a former 
princely State, and w'ith the co-operative movement gathering 
strength, it promises te) show* a w ay out to similarly situated scarciW 
areas north and se)uth, te)W'ards bc’tte’r economic prosperity. 

Out of the total area of the Satara revc'nue district (4,022*6 square 
miles), forests occupy 579 07 square miles. Of this, 471*88 square 
miles are in charge* of the Forest Department and 108*19 square miles 
in charge of the Revenue Department. The forest area in charge of 
the Forest Deparment is classified into three categories, viz., 4^*83 
square miles as reserved forests, 21*75 scpiare miles as protected 
forests and 24*30 s<iuarc* miles as leased forests. The total road 
length in the Satara forest area is three furlongs. 
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Mitjor ]*'i;n'sl 
rnidiK'e. 

Minor l^’onst 
rrodncc. 


:t(> 


ihr fort'st typt's ii:(*ii(Mally met willi in tins dislriel are : — 

(i) Evergreen forests; 

(//) Dry mixed deeidiious forests ; and 
(Hi) \Vet mixed deiiduoiis forests. 

Tlu‘ eliief major fon'st jnodnc't' in the distriel eomprises timber, fire¬ 
wood and eliarcoal. 

The eliit'f minor ior(\st provluet* in tlu' district (‘ompiises o;rass, 
Jiirda, shikchii, apta and tcinhlnirni lt‘a\i‘s and stones. 

The following is tlu* list of trees, shrubs, climbers and grasses 
found in Satara fon'sts.— 

Trees. 

Vernacular Name. Ilotanical name. 


A(Ja1 


Aihi^'ia odora t iss \ma. 

Ain 


Terminal id tomcnlosn. 

M 


Moriiida iinetoria. 

Mu 


Van<j^neria spinosa. 

KhiJhi 


Maipj^ifi'ra indi('a. 

Anjan 


Ilardwiekia hinafn. 

Aniani 


Metmu'iflon (dtde. 

Apia 


Baidiinia raeeinosa. 

Arjim S(i(ln(hi 


Terminalia Arjtina. 

Asana 


Bridelia refusa. 

Ash to 


Idf'ns Arnoifiana. 

Alki or Yckhuli . . 


PUtos])oru)n florihitndtini. 

Aval a 


PlajllantliHs emidiea. 

Bahhid 


Aeaf'ia ai(d)i('a. 

Be] 


/\rg/(' Marmelos. 

Bchcda 


Terminalia J)eleri('a. 

Ihdiava 


(jassia fistula. 

Bhohiv 


Cordia Mi/xa. 

Bhoma 


Cloehidion Lam (’olarium. 

Bhoram 


Amoora Laieii. 

Bh Hikes 


Idexodendron ^laueum. 

Bhoknda 


Casearia ^rav(’olcns. 

Biha or Bihvii 


Senieiarpus Anacarditim. 

Bihla 

9 - 

Pieroearpus Marsupium. 

Bohndsa or Mahfn 


J^iospi/r(is assim His. 

Bor 


Zizi/phus Jujuha. 

Boiidara or Lrndi 


Lipj^ers!roi'mia jnirriflora. 

Cdiandan. 


Saulalum album. 

Cddndada 


Mai a ra 11 gr/ B oxhtir^h ii. 

Char or CharoU .. 


Buehanania laiifolia. 

Chichavana or Phnsi 


Dal hernia panietdain. 

Chineh 


Tamariudus indirn. 

ChimJar 


Carinum asiaticum. 

Daka 


Pif^rum Clardnori. 

Dhaman 


Grewia tiliivfolia. 
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Phula 


.. Lead diicrophylia. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Gciiefjil. 

Fouksis. 

1 rt'OS. 

Crd or Gala 


.. Rdiulid dumeioruni. 

Ghdlhor 


.. Ziztjphus xtjlopijra. 

Go chid a 


. . Diospijios idOdldiid. 


Gohhira 


.. Slarctilid 


Gidwnl ). 


., Mdchihis mdcrdiitha. 


lladktja 


, Rdtiiroffid d(‘n.siflora. 


llcddii 


.. Ail hid cord if olid. 


Held 


. . Tcrmiiidlid bclcricn. 


llirdd 


. Tionihidlid chehtdd. 


11 hedr 


. . A(‘d('id Icucophlcd, 


llooiii 


. . Sdccojicldhttii Unmiilosuni. 


Jdiiihd 


. Xi/lid xi/locdipd. 


jdijfdidl 


.. Mipistii'd Idurifolid. 


Kddlihihidj 


.. Mio idi/d Ko(iii<^ii. 


K(d<dd 


.. Ganii^^d phindid. 


KnUmd) 


. . St(‘phc<^\pdc pan ifolid. 


Kdiddj 


Poland mid ddbrd. 


K(irddd)cl 


.. Dilldiid pdifdf^ijfiK'. 


Kds. Krmo or Kddphtd 

.. I'Jfcacdipus obloit^iis. 


Kdshid 


. . Gdssid sidim d. 


KdirJd or IaxIIi 


.. Si/mplocos Reddamii. 


Katak 


. . Same ds “ Asdiid 


Kcl 


.. ]'l('ds Tsjdkcla. 


Khdir 


.. Acdi'id Cdtci'hu. 


Klidrudl 


. . Picds dsperrima. 


Khdidi 


.. Albizzid procerd. 


Kinjdl 


T('imiaalid pddiculdtd. 


Kinohd 


.. Gb/cosmis pculapht/ild. 


Kokdm 


,, (adiciiidd hidicd. 


Kashi nd> 


.. Si'hh icherd trijn<^d. 


Kudi 


,, \Vri*Ji(id tinrtoria. 


Kiikii. 


,, Mdllaias philippiiicHsis. 


Kddihhdl 


,. Sidd’oxijloii lomciitostim. 


Lduli 


.. Sac " RonddrdJ\ 


LiiUdi 


,. Albizzid umara. 


Mcdshi<^ 


I)olichdmb(dic fah'dla. 


Mdli/d 


. . S(*(' “ Romldra 


Mrdsim:, 


,, Pia^nslnim nciidi('rrcn,s(\ 


Modi 


, Cdscdrud lamentosa. 


Mohd 


,, Bdssid hit if olid. 


S'and 


. 1 ji^crsfracmid microcdrpd. 


Xrkt/d 


,. Premnd Simmonidna. 


Xhiih 


,. Mclid Azddirachta. 


Niinljdid 


., Hcijncd triju^a. 


Pdir 


.. Ficus Rumphii. 


PdrhdWd 


., J^iospijros spp. 


PdJdS 


.. Ruled fraiulosd. 


Pdndhari 


Murrdijd c.xoticd. 
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Pangara 

e * 

Erythrina indica. 

Par Jarnbhul 


Olea dioica. 

Phanshi 


Carallia integerrima. 

Plumas 


Artocarpus integrifolia. 

Pliapfi 


Pavctta indica. 

Phasi 


See Chinchavam 

Pimpran 


Ficus Arnottiana. 

Pipal 


Ficus rdigiosa. 

Pisa 


Actinodaphne HookerL 

Pisi 


Lisloca Stocksi and Zct/lanica. 

Rakai-rohkla 


Maba nigrcsccns. 

Ramelha 

• • 

Jjisiosiphon crioccphalus. 

Ranphantis 


Art ocarpus h irsuta. 

Rillia 


Sa})indus cmarginata. 

Rohiii 


Soyntula febrifuga. 

Sag or Sagwan 


Tcctona grand is. 

Salai 


Boswcllia serrata. 

Saiwin 

• 9 

Alsfonia schoJaris. 

Shivari or Sawar .. 


Boiubax malabaricum. 

Shiras 

• • 

AlhizzUi Lchbek. 

Shisham 


Didhcrgia Iciifolia. 

Shivan 


Cut cl it HI arborca. 

Tambat 

• # 

Flacoittria sepiaria. 

Tcmburni 


Diospyros mclanoxylon. 

Tiwas 

• • 

Ougeinia daibcrgioidcs. 

T tipa 

» ^ 

Canlhtum tmibcilatum. 

Vmbar 


Fi('us glonicrala. 

Vad 


Fu'tis Ifcngalcnsis. 

Warang 


Kijdia cdlycitta. 

Waras 


llclL t'ophragtmi Roxburghii 

Wavala. 


Iloloptclca ititcgrifolia. 

Ycsar 


Cal Heat pa Lanala. 


Shrubs. 

Akra 


Sjrob ilanlh as ret icufa11is. 

Ainoni 


Rhus ittysorensis. 

Ruratnbi 


Bluttwa ainplcctcns. 

Baniani 


CuJcItrookia opposilifolia. 

Davna 


Strobilanthcs cilialus. 

Dhatjti 


Woodf oriel ia floribunda. 

Dingla 


Ct'ofclaria refusa. . 

Dudhi . 


EuphoiBia path kina. 

Ghaneri 


Lantana Camera. 

Ghaijpat 


Agave sisalana. 

Girnoli 


Vilis repens. 

Henkal 


Gyttmosporia montana. 

Karmati 


Grewki villosa. 

Karvand 


Carissa C a rand as. 

Karvi 


Strobilanthcs caUosus. 

Katxli 


Swert ia dccussata. 
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Kohism 


Capparis longispina. 

Kuiri 


Solatmm giganteum. 

Lokhandi 


Ixora parviflora. 

LoUil . 


Osyris arhorc.a. 

Makad Limbu 


Aialaniia monophylla. 

Murudshen^ or Kcoani 

Helioteres Iwra. 

Nagphani. 

., 

Opunlia Dilleniu 

Nir^udi 


Vilex Negtindo. 

Nivadiing 

• . 

Euphorbia ncrifolia. 

Pangli 


Pogostemon parviforus. 

Vluiphutki 


Not known. 

Fandhai phalli 


Rhus parvifolia. 

Ranloor 

.. 

Alylosia lincaia. 

Rui 

.. 

Calot ropis gigantea. 

Tarwad 


Cassia auriculata 

Tcloo 


Oroxylum indicum. 

Tipan 


Allophylus Cobbe. 

Toran 


Zizyphiis rtigosa. 

Wa^ati 

. 

('apparis zctjlanica. 

Wahamli 

.. Ctjmncma sylocstrc. 
CJl.lMBh:RS. 

Ainhgid 


Ehcagmis lalifoJia. 

Aiiiri 


Iloya pallida. 

Chilhar 


Casalpinia sejAaria . 

Chimat 


Scuiia indica. 

(diotwcJ 


Stnilax macrophylla. 

(Umj 


Ahrus j)rccat()rius. 

Kuhifi 


Mucuna Prijricns, 

Kurkari 


J'lijibclia Ribes. 

Ktisar 


]asm innm arborcsccns. 

PadaJ 


Cyclca pcltata. 

Rantrik 


Con ulus marrorarptts. 

i^hikckai 

.. Acad ia concinna. 

Grasses. 

Blioii^rat 

. , 

Anlhisliria riliatu. 

Rhalc-kmal 


Aiidrjpogoii fricticcus. 

Chirka 


Eragroslis f rem ula. 

(lhamja-mawel 


Aiidropoiiiou pertusu'i. 

Condal 


Andropogon ptimilis. 

Kunda 


Jschoemum pilosum. 

Kusali 


Andropogon contortus. 

Marvel 


Andropogon contortus. 

Pendhari-kusnl 


Aristida Panicidaia. 

Pavantja 


Ischosmum sulcatum. 

Plndi 


Aphid a varia. 

Roslia 


Andropogon Scluvnanthus. 

Sheda 


isceehmum Laxum. 

Shimpi 


Panicutu Isachna. 

Wavashi 


Saccharum procennn. 
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I’lu' M ilcl life ol Satara clistricl, alllionuli ioimd in .small mnnbcT, is 
scattcnnl all over the distric t. Howevi'r, the big and the inlcTesting 
animals are mainly confined to tiu‘ hilly regions of the Sahyadris 
and its ioot-hills. This distriLt is not known foi' its game'. Only the 
western ])art ol th(‘ dislriel comprising ]^arts of Mahabalc'slwvar, 
Satara, Patan and Dhebewadi forest range's wdiieh havci good forests, 
has a large number of animals. With tlu' increase in population, 
))eo])lc‘s demand on lorc'sls iiierc'ased. and so the animal j^opulation 
deerc'ased. The thc'n Govc'rnmenl ol Bojnbay fnll\- aj^jneeiated this 
problcMii and cnloreed stric't eontred over indiseriminate hunting ol 
wild animals b\ enaeting thi‘ lh)nibay Wild Animals and ^^hId liircK 
Protection Aet ol 1951. Diu’ to eedebration ol the' Wh'ld Lile Weeks 
and projiaganJa carried out during the last Ic’W' )’ears, the people 
ha\(', to some extent, reali.sed the importance ol pr(‘ser\ ation ol wild 
life. 

ChniK' ol all kinds is now restrieli'd to certain areas where protec¬ 
tion either natural or artificial is allordc'd to various animals. In 
tlie Ko}'na Valiev natural protc'ction was afforded so lai' because ('1 
its natural inac'cc'ssibilily and seant\ pojndatiou. However, dot' to 
tlie eonslruetion ol Kcnna Dam, tin’s prolc'ction will no more bi‘ 
a\ailable to these' eh'iii/e'ns ol the' lor«'s(s, d his \allev is like’K to 
be' c'losc'd entireK lor sh(;oting. Howe'\e'r. artilieial prolc'etioii can 
never be' as efh'elive' as natural protc'etion. 

Mahabah'shwar ])lat('au is also closed lor shooting. Due t(» tiiis 
it is louud that the* auimal j'.opuiation exee'pt that ol the' lige’r ha.s 
iiierease'd to a huge e*\tenl aJid the- animals down the \alle'\' heejueiil 
the' hill to)’>. 

Promiue'ut among the' wild animals ais' the' d’iger [l\nilherd 
I j’un \1. r<il(iil Aug//), aiul panther i I\'i ill ha a iKiidiis la’im M. 

jyiljh/a Ve/gh). At one time', the' lige'r was a common \ isilor to Maha- 
bah'shwar. ))artieular]\ ne'ar \rthur Se'at and tin* Ko) Jia Valh'\. 
\ow tlu'v seem to ha\e' almost vanishe'd Irom the' aie'a. A tiger is 
a rare’ line! iei the lorest ne’ar Mala-Kolaua towards the' south ol llehak 
and soijie' portions of J^he'be'W'adi range'. 

Thmthc'is are', howe'vc'r, to be' louud in numbe’js all o\e’r the' district 
iiieluding the* serub lore-sts. d he'\ are* more’ ]')artieularl\’ se’e'ii in 
Mahabah'shw ar, Panehgani, the Ko\ na Valle'v and the Kas are'a. 
During the monsoo!i lhe'\ visit the' Dare fore'sts, Iwv) to three' mile's 
from Satara. The'\ are also se'C'U at De’iir (ne’ar Wathar station) and 
m the hills m’ar Satara Poad station. Human be'ings arc' as a rulc^ 
not mole’st<’d and no man-e'aters (c'ithe’i tigc’r or panther) have be'e'ii 
reef)rded in the rc’cent past. Besidc's .sd)ni)(U'.s\ rliccldl.s, c/r., which 
fonn thc'ir natural food, panthe'rs also attack cattle', partieuhulv 
e^aKc’S. Due' to complete protect ion allonh’d to the’ animals on the 
Mahabah'slnvar plalc’au, the* ele’jne'dations of j)anlhe’rs have inerc’aseel 
C'onside'rably. Many such eomplaiiils have' be'c'n re'eei\'eel of late 
and frc'c oe'rinils had to be issnc'd to kill the’ ])anthers which had 
l^rovc'd dc'striietive. All these' eoinplainls wa'i'e eonfine'd to Mahabak’- 
shwar and Satara range’s. 
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l1i(* wild cat (I'clLs Ciwus M. Han Manjar) is found in lari^c 
num])cis. it lives in f)i)en forests and seriil) jnni^Ies and is a serious 
iiienaec to poultry. The other two varieties of cats live in thiek 
jimj^les hut are comparatively rare viz. rarudoxccrus nnisan<^(i 
\f. U(l Manjar and Vir(‘rri('tila indica M. Javadi Manjar. 

TIk' Sloth Bear Ibsus (Mrluisns) La])iatns\ M. Asval is rc'Stricted 
to the* well-w’oodi'd hilly j)orti()ns ol tlu' Gliai area. It is ])articularly 
found in Bamnoli aiul Kas an'as of Salarj raiiLU*. During tlie day, it 
li\es ill hollows in rocks or in ravintss and at ni,u;ht tinu', comes down 
lo tin* [)lains in search ol honey comhs. It als() livc‘s on roots and 
Iniils of forest trees and leeds on ants and insects. It seldom 
iittacks a hmmm heiia^ mi])ro\ukc'd and does little injury to cattle. 

or the dou; tribe the ju inci]):*.! r('prcsentativ('S are ( J ) Tht* strij)ped 
llxaena {Ilijacna shiala M. I'ara.s}. It is found in Mahabaleshwar, 
Banch^ani, some portion ol the eastern ])art of the district and j’larli- 
eiilarh Sat.na Boad and Korc'Uaon ar(‘a. It ^{*nerall\ s(*eks slieltcr 
in th(* natural hol(*s or ca\cs dnrint^ da) time* and moves about diirin^i 
ni‘d»ts in S(*areh ol carcasses. It is a nscdnl sca\c'ni^e'r. (2) The 
woll {('anis i)allij)(’s M. Landi^a i is ncTalK' found in the plains of 
I he ('astt'ju side of lla* district. It nsnalK' lilts sh(*('p and goats at 
night. (3 I The jackal (C-V/n/s atneas M. Kidha'^ is foimd in a])nn- 
dance in the pLiins. It is .i nselnl scaseiiger but at the same time 
it is harmlnl to ponllrv, snueicaiu* and ground-nut. (4 i 4 he Indian 
io\ (Vtdj)cs hctn^aUiinis M. Kalha) is eoinmon in the open C’onnliy 
III the eastern ])()rlion ol tin* district, it is a nselu] animal to the 
igi iculturists as it lises c liii fly on the fit'ld jats, mice, rc-ptilcs and 
insects. 

Of tlie smaller anim.ds allied to ])oth cat and dog, the eoinmon 
niimgr)ose (I!crj)(\sU’\ (’(IwardsU) dtssc'iN’cs mention. It ch'stroxs 
snakes, bofii poisonous and nen-poisonons, hut sometinu's bc'comes 
a S(*rious lhr(*at lo ])onltr\' ])('(ause of its mass slanghtc'T'inu habits. 

.\mong the bats the* fixing lo\ (T/e/opns gigen///.s M. W’a^liul) is 
unite common. It cause's great damage lo orchards, especiallx' as 
ihex' raid, usnallx after sunset in larger numbers. 

Among tlie rodents, the Indian Porcupim* (Ilifsirix Ictirtira, Cray 
and Hardxxicke M. Salc'ndra or Sanal) is xerx ((mnnon. It lix c's in 
linrroxvs dug in the ground or rocky hilly side's and is verx’ harmful 
to agriculture as xxi'll as lo lore'st iilanlalion. It eats up all lh(' seeds 
soxxn and gnaxxs and npn'ots the s('('dlings to cat the fleshy 
eot) iedons. 

The Indian (h'ant Sipiiirc*! (Uafufa indica M. Shekra), is verx^ 
attractive diK* to its rc'ddish broxxn colour. It is found in the c'ver- 
gre(*n forc'sts and j)artienlarlx' in the* Mala-Kolana ari'a, south of 
Ih'lxak and in parts of Dlu’bc'xvadi range'. The five stripped s({uirrel 
i l'nuanl)nltfs juninanti M. KJiai ) is usually found in the neighbour¬ 
hood of habitations. It damages forest seeds, both in the nurseries 
and in plantations. 
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Tlio hare (Lcpiia ni^ricollis M. ^asa) is IouikI in the scrub jungles. 
Due to iMU'cgulatecl hunting and snaring by local tribes, their number 
has depleted considerably. 

The de(‘r family is perhaps tlu* worst affected clue to wanton 
shooting and poaching. It has Ihhmi givc'u complete ju'otection from 
shooting Imt unless tliere is effective clu'ck on its illc'gal destruction, 
it is impossible to avoid complete annihilation of this family. At 
prc'sc'ut the\ are found only iu the' interior forests of the Sahyadris. 

Tlu‘ Sai)ih(ir {Rusa unicolor Kerr.) is rc'strieted to the hilK regions. 
It is found at the following place's : — 

Salara Range' : Pimj)ri, Vasota. Indoli, Uchat. 

Patau Range : Koyna \'allt‘\ and at Mala. 

Mahabaleshwar Range: Poresls adjoining the Koxna \'alley. 

Dlu'bewadi Range' : Pane'ri, /olambi. Jaoli and Amboli. 

The spotted deer ( A.xis axis M. Chilal) : It is found at Mala. 

Harking Dc'er [Caruins auracus M. hlunikar). It is found in small 
nnml)(TS in tlie Mala-Kolana arc'a of Patau Range* and Pane'ri 
Zolanibi. Jaoli and Amboli areas of Dhebewadi Range*. The mouse 
deer (MoscJiiola vicuiina M. Pisora) is oeeasionalK found in the e\ei- 
grec'u lore’sts of Mala-Kolana. 

Among the antelope's, mention must be made of (he* Hlack-buck 
(Anfilopi' {'crvini)ra Linn \I. Kfilvin. This is an inhal)it*mt t)f the 
ope'ii send) and grass) jdain are'as in the ne’ighbonrhooel of cultiva¬ 
tion. d'he\ wt're' found in large' mimhe'rs in the* e.<s(('rn ]>art of the 
district and e'spe'ciall)’ so in the' re'gion K’ing be’twe’e'ii Pnse'sa\li in 
Khatav and Kadegaon in Khana])nr ( Sangli). Iloue've'r, the')* ha\'e 
bc'cn largel) hunted out. Onlv re'ce’iitK (195‘j), a couple of blaek- 
bneks we’re se’cn ne'ar Pnse'savli. 

The Chinkara or Indian (hizelle whie*)] irse'd to be? found in small 
nnmbe’rs near Man has become’ extinct due to indiscriminate’ killing. 

The Chiar or the* Indian Risem {BiJfOs ge/n/Y/.s M. (Utva) is the 
largest of all the* bovines. It is found in the* south of the llelvak 
at Mala-Kol ana. 

The wild boar (Sits iu(li(ns \l. Ihtkar) occurs in abundance in 
all hill) forests of the* district. 

Monke)s, both Makads aful \'anars. are* found all oxer the district. 

Snake’S, both j)oisonons and non-])oison()ns, are’ epiite common in 
the forests of the Sah) aelris. The* Indian p)'thon is occasionally 
found in the* thick forc'sts. In the j)ast the number of deaths due to 
snake' bite’s xxas alarming but due to the’ rece’iit inve’iition of anti¬ 
venom serum, wliicli is proviele'd by (Joxe’rnment, the number of 
deaths has come’ down conside’rably. 

Most of the birds give'u by Shri Salim Ali in his catalogue on the 
birds of the De'cean are found in Satara district. 
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The priiicipiil game birds of the district arc 

(1) The common sandgrouse (Pteroclcs exusltis)—Th\s is found 
in the arid areas of the district and near Mhaswad. 

(2) Green pigeon (M. Farm) is fairly common near Medha 
and Salara Road. 

(3) Pigeon is commonly found inhal>iting tlie hillforts. 

( 4) The gray' partridge (Oriygornis pondiccrkinm M. Tilcir), is 
also found. 

(5) The snipes are found in small number, particularly in 
Mliaswad area. 

(6) The gra\ jungh' foul is found in the evergreen parts of 
Mahabaleshwar, Koyna and south ol Helvak. 

(7) The pea-fowl has become comparatively rare. 

(1) Ducks can be seen in the following tanks; — 

Kas, Mayni, Pingli, Rajewadi, and tanks nem* Mhaswad ; and 
Pusegaon. 

The Rramini duck is also loiind in small juujibers. 

(2) Th(' Ca)mmon Teal and tlu' Blue Winged Teal is found 
scaltiaed ihroughonl the district in favourable localities. 

The Great Indian Bustard and la’sser Floriean which live in open 
scrub areas, have becouK* rare due to indiscriminate snaring and 
netting b\ hunting tribes. 

The imiin source ol supply of fish in the district is at present 
confined to the Urinodi, Vena, Krishna and Koyna rivers. The 
other riv(‘rs are not of much importance’ from the fisheries imint of 
view as they got dry for most part of the year. DevxTopmc'nt of 
riverine fisheries is a long-range programnu’ for the benefits to be 
apparent and henc’c efforts are being coneentratevl on the develop¬ 
ment of fisheries in confined sheets of water. A preliminary survey 
of irrigation tanks such as Kas, Banganga. Ranand, Nehr, Pingli, 
Mayani and Daruj resc'ivoirs was earrit’d out with a vicnv to finding 
out their suitability for j)iscieulture and efforts are being made by 
tho Department of Fisheri('s to stock them with cpiick-growing 
^arielies of fish such as Calla, Holm and which are imported 

from Bengal. It is (’X]K‘etc'd that in due course, whc'u piseicultural 
activities inerea.se in the district, the\ will augment the local supxdy 
ol fish which is at jirc’sent very scauty. 

Fishing in rivers and tanks is done by means of cast nets 
[Phckcuii)^ fi\c‘d nets (Tivari), drag nets (Vaclap)^ draft nets 
[Kandijah), and hook and line (Gal). 

Cast net.—The most eh nientary type of net in vogue which conti¬ 
nues to be of great use to inland fisheries is the east net locally known 
as Pr/g, Phckaiii or Hhor jal. It is a circular net wdien spread 
nut. A hauling line* is attached to the eemtre and small weights are 
fastc’ued at the periphery, which is folded inward to fonn a series 
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Till' iK'l is opcTiiU'tl just alt(T monsoon and till a strong tnrronl 
is iIk'vc' in llu' rivor. l lu* not is so fi\('d that its month is kopl \s itlc' 
opon against tlio oiinonl iji a roctangnlar lonn by supporting the 
lati'i'al sidos of tlu‘ month i)\ nu'ans of two slri'ng hamhoo ])()1(‘S. 
'rho pole's are' ke*pt in jvisilievti lu' nn'ans of wire' rojit's whicli arc 
lirinK fixe'el on heith the* hanks, d'he' fish colloele'd at the* cod end 
is take.'?! h\ loose'ning the* reipe's tie'd remnel it. T he' cost eil the* net 
is aheint Jls, 200 depe'iieling npem its si/.e. 

Drag net (Vci(l(ip) —This is the' hogesl t\p(' e)l net used foi 
(.‘iiteh of fish both in rixe'is anel tanks. l lie ne'l is made eit eeillon 
twine and eonsists eil 10 tei 20 re'etanunl.o- jiieet's, the number depend¬ 
ing em the' width e)f the shee't ed water and em the middle' conical 
piece. Mach pii'ee' is about JS hat*! in le ngth and 22 le'e'l in height 
with 1" stretched nu'sli. The* middle' piece is eeniieal in sha[>(’ and 
with its eod-e’iid reseinbles the* fixe'd net de sei ilx'el ahewe’. I'he rings 
loniu'd by the ie'e'tangnlar jiieei' em e-ither side' ol this eonical bag 
are \e'iy exle'iisi'xe' anel eolleel the' fish in the' hag whe'ii dragge'd. 
The xvlieile' ne'l wliile in e)p(Tation is pre)\ ideel w ith woeide n eir tin 
floats along the he'.id roj)e' to ine*re'ase the' l)iio\ane\. A li'W small 
‘tones are' lie el to the' gremnel re)j)e' to se'iAe' as sinkers. Tlu'se ki'e'ji 
the' net erect. 'The eipe'ratiem of this ne'l is inli'iesting. A wall n* t 
is first sfre'leheel across the- rixe-r, whi'ie' fishing eij^e'iatiems are’ to be 
midertake’ii, sei that the' fish seare’d bv the' eli.ig iie't max’ not e’scaj)c. 
Tlie’ drag tk'I is .sprc'ad aero.ss tlu' ri\e r al)Oiit a lurlong awax from tlie' 
xxall ne't. Two e-oir reipe-s abonl 2" thick anel abonl 50 le'ct long arc 
(ie’el te> the ends ol the- drag ne t. Isaeii eiiel is ]mll(‘(l bx' ]() to 
15 pe rsons anel the’ ne't is thus elragge'd along the' rix'cr. When the 
elrag ne’t is bnmghl e leisea* tei the* fall net, its erne' e nel is jeiined to the 
aeljace.'iit I'nd ol the’ other ne’l. Then tlu’ txxo fre’e* enels are' pnlle'el 
and the' combiiie’d ne t is draggeel across the' rixer on to the bank, 
in th(’ ])re)ee’ss of dragging the' ne't. most ol the' fish arc e'licloscd in 
the' central conical jxirt of the- drag lU’t, from xxhe're they arc 
Cinptie'el bx loeise'ning the' rojie* tie*el ronnd the' ceiel e'lid. The' drag 
ne't is eipe-r.ite’d in the' tank in the inamu'r de’seribe'd abeivc I'xccpt 
that the' stationary xvall n<’l is neil nse'el as the drag lU’l is hanle'd on 
the oppeisite’ bank. Jxae'h re'e'tangnlar pie ce' ceisls aliemt Rs. 75 and 
the middle' conic'al j^ie'ee* costs abemt Rs. 250. 


of peickcts xxhere'in fish get tra])iH‘el xvlu’n the ne't is hauled. Nfe'sh 
of the net varies from ‘ 2 " to 2" (.sejiuirc) de’pending on the si/e of 
fish te) be caughl. The ne't is made of txvine' and tlu' cost xaries from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 50. 

Fix('(J \icl (b-II is a ceinical tx jx' eif net, the base ol xxliich 
is o])(’ii and rc'ctangnlar. The length ol the' ne't Irom the' rim ol the 
Inisc’ le) the' t.ijie'iing cod e'liel is abeiiit 35 li’i'l and the' circmnfe're'ncc 
at the month x’arie’s fremi 30 le'e’l te) 40 lec’t. The’ si/e' e)l the me'sh 
diminishe's as the' ne't lapc'is leiwards its cxtrc'initx xxhe're it forms an 
iim:)eiK’trable bag. TIu' ne'l at the month is made ol strong lu'inp 
Ixx’iiH' xxith 4" (sepiare') mesh and al the lajx'iing e’nd it is made’ eif 
thin txx’iiie xvilh i" (sepiare') me’sh. 
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Drift nets (Kandyala).—Drift nets l\iinwn as Kandyala used in 
the district, are of differcait niesli-si/.e varyini^ from I/ 2 " to 7". 
Usnally 21 rectangular piece's are* joined to^e'thcr and operated by 
12 fislie'nne'n. Tlie ne*t while in e)peration is provided with small 
slicks e)l' ice'el le)eally knenvn as “K’c/tm*” alonc^ the head rope* to 
iiK re'ase* the* l)iie)\'anev. A fe‘\v small stonc*s or eaithenw are* ovals 
are* tie*el to the ^re)nnel ro])e* to se‘rve* as sinkers. Tlie drift nc‘ts are 
use el in smnme*r wh<‘n the* ele*])th of watc'r in the rivers and tanks 
is eenjsieh'rably re*dnee‘el. "Ihe* c'onnnon drift ne'ts nsc*d in dt'C'p waters 
(Ise'W'lu're* are* ne)t \ (*t ee)mmon in Satara district. 


c:hapter 1 . 

General. 
Fish and 
Fisheries. 
Ntethods of 
I'ishing. 


Hook and line*.-In aelelition to fisliine; nc*ts, the heieik and line 
me'llieiel eif fishing is alse) feilleiwe'd 1)\ lishennen of Satara elistrict. 
\bont 100 heieiks are* attaehe‘d to a line which nu’asure's nearly 
FOOD ft'C't in k’ni^th. Finals e)f lit^hl w'e‘(*d, dric’d ])nnipkins eir tins 
are* allaelu'd to the* he'ael reijH*. Hiis t\'pe of fidninji; is practised 
threiiejiheint the* year. 

"rh(* Vena, Krishna, Koyna, and \'asna have large pools that hold 
waler threinghont the* ye*ar and are* fairlv steckc'd with fish. Rivers 
like* the* Man and Ve'rla which drv during the* luit we‘athc*r liaxe* no 
lish of am' conside'iahlo si/e. The* best, eir at le ast the most 
Ireejiu'ntlv e'aten fish, are* the* marah nialya, inmhai. shin<^ada, and 
umd). d’he ehie'f fishing eominunitit's are the Bhois and Kalis; 
ihe* knnhis iinel Mnhainine'dans fish feir their eiwn use. Flve*n the 
fishing coinmimilies lake* lo other snbsidiar\ occupation feir their 
li\ e'liliooil, k’ish aie sonie'tiine s caught In peiiseining the* water with 
the* juice* eif inilkbush, ])ut this practice* is disappearing. Othc'r 
iiieiele’s of fishing, which are eiecasiemalK' practis(*el are* bv di\t‘rling 
ihe strc’am into a large* basket eir .some eithc*!* ope*n rc'ceptacle, hv 
constructing a bund acreiss a strc*am and lastlv by plaeing larg'* 
eailiie'u peits in the* wate'r a.nd closing tlie'm whc*n the fish entc’r. 
llanel-nels eif small me‘sh-si/.<* are also use*d feir catching fish. l"ish 
are* meistly seilel fre*sh, and freiin liouse* te) Imuse ; few are* taken to 
die* marke*ts. In seiine pkac's fish are prt*ser\c*cl as sacred animals. 
In e)tlu*r place's pee)])le' nc*t fish whe*re thc*v j)l('ase, theiugh tlu’re* see ins 
lo he* an unde*i''laueling lhal c'aeli village has a ]’)rior right te) fishing 
within its own limits. 

Tmpe)rtant fresh w alc’r fisht's e>f the* district are as imdc'r : — 
Scie*nlific* name. Leical name. 

Onnia: OFISTIIOMF. 

I'annUf : MastACFN nua.iD.vE. 

Mastacduhclns arrnahis (la'cep). Vani. 

Vanu which is feiund in ri\e'rs is highlv prized as fe)c)cl. It attains 
a size* eif two te) thre*e fe'e*t aiiel is usually caught e)n small hooks as it 
Irevjue'uts boulelery s]X)ls w’he*re’ it is eli(fic*ull te) ne't. 

Ordi r : APODFS. 

Family : ANxam.UDAr: 

Anguilla angnilla (Ilam.) 


Ahecr. 
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CHAPTER 1. This fisli belongs to the Eel group and is rarely found in rivers. 
Genial. usually caught by hook and line. Being a foul-eater, it is not 

Fish and much relished as food though its fle.sh is considered as a diet foj- 

Fisheries. invalids. It throws to alioiil 4' in leiii^th and is disliked by many in 

view' of its snake-likc appearance. 

Order : EVENTOGNATHI. ..; 

Family : CYPiuisriDAE 

Sub-fainily : Abramidinae 

Oxyasicr clnpeouh (Bl) .. Vadas. 

Oxyaslcr phttlc .. Alkut. 

These are bright silvery fishes, the former grow'ing to about 9" while 

the latter j^rowiiiL’; to about onH. These an* abundant in the 
rivers and constitute the main item of food of the fishermen as well as 
of the poor people as the fish is cheap. The)’ are surface feeders, 
subsisting mainly on planktonic insects, larxic and w’orms. 


Suh-faviily : Rashorliipr. 

Barilim hcndclcsis (TIani.) .. .. Jhori. 

Barilius cvczardi (Day) .. .. Jhori. 

Danior oriuihinnatus (MeClalland) . Amli. 

Brachydanio Baric (Ham.) .. .. Audi. 

Rashorn daniconius (Ham.) .. .. Dandvan. 


Of the aforesaid varieties, Daiidoan is common in llu* catches w liile 
the remaining are found in small numbers in rivers and streams. 
These fishes being small are not valued much as food, Andi and 
Dandvan, lanvever, have found a place in the ae(|uarium on account 
of their brilliant colours. 

^uh-jamihy : Cijrpinimr. 

Punlitis {tor) Kliudrcc (S)'kes) .. Mhasad. 

This fish is tlu* angler’s delight. "^It is also called as Mahascer of 
Deccan and is found in n\'(‘rs, jiartieularly in tlu' river Vena. Jt 
prefers a rocky bed and a moderalt*!) strong current. It attains a large 
siz(‘ and reaches a w^eight of 30 to 40 lbs. 

Puniius jcrmnii (Day) .. , Paragi. 

Ptiniius kdlus (Sykes) .. .. Kohhi. 

Piintius sarann (Ham.) .. .. Lai pari. 

Puniius spp. ., .. Khavalya. 

The above* sp(*eies are* medium-si/.(‘(l carps growing from 6 to 18 
inches and weighing up to a seer or more. Paragi and Kolshi are 
abundantly caught and sold in the district. 

Laheo hoggul (Sykes) 

Laheo porrellus (Heeki'l) 


Sandi. 

Tambudki. 
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Labeo fimhriattis (Bl.) 

.. .. Tambir, 

Garra mullya (Sykes) 

Ml illy a. 

Garni hicomuta (Rao) 

.. Mullya. 

Rolticc cotie (Ham.) 

Phankuf. 

Hohiee vigorsii (Sykes) 

.. Vatani. 

Schizmaiorliynrhiis (Nukta) mukta (Sykes) .. Bobri. 


There arc only three varieties of Labeo spp., found in rivers in 
tlie Satara district. Out of these Tambir grows to about 2/2 feet, 
o(h('r two being of small(‘r size. 

Rapidly growing vari(‘ti(*s of carps, viz.. C'atia (‘(ilhi (ITani.), 
J.nheo rohita (Ham.) and Clrrhina mrUjjtihi (Ham.)—locally called 
as Catla, Rohtt and Mirgal, respectively and imported from Bengal, 
i.a\'e been introduced in the irrigation tanks and reservoirs by the 
Department of Fi.sheri(\s, Maharashtra Stab*. These varieties of fish 
are higlib’ esteemed as food. 


CHAPTER 1. 

General. 
Fish and 
Fisheries. 


Family: CoBirmvK. 

LepUlocrphalrlithya gunfea (Ham.) 
J.cpi(l()(vph(ili(']ithys thcrmalis (C. & V.) 
yonachiUis (Inihonii (Day) 

Botia spp. 


Kapti. 

Chichnni. 

Muran^a. 

Waghmasa. 


These? are small \ari(*ti(*s not growing mon* than three inches 
They are bottom feeders duelling usually at the gravelh' and sandy 
bottom. 


Order : OSTARIOPHVST. 

Si ivOrdi R : SILUIUHDEA. 

Faviily : Siluridae. 

Oinpak himactilafus (B].) .. .. Wani. 

Ompak paho (Ham.) .. .. Kaliwanj, 

Walla go attu (Bl.) .. . VOihhivadn. 

All these \’ari(*ties are carnivorous and are highlv esteemed as fo^d. 
The first two grow to a fool in length while the tliird grows to about 
five feet and is commonly called as a fresh water shark in \i(‘w of 
its voracious nature. 


Familtj : Bagridae. 


Mysfus carnsius (Ham) 

Kntarna. 

Mystus aor (Ham) 

.. Shingla. 

Mystus Srcnghala (Sykes) 

.. Shiiigti. 

Mystus malaharious (jerdon) 

,. Shingti. 

Rita pevimentaia (Val.) .. 

.. Gogra. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

General. 
Fish and 
FT. siiEinr::s. 


Tlu’sr fislu's iiic usnalK’ louiicl in rivnrs jnul arc lairly rclislicxl as 
food. 

Famihj : Sisoiudak. 

(Mli/ptalJininx Lonah (Sylcc's) . . PhaltarcJiillti. 

Bngdriiis ha^arUis (Ham) .. KJiirif. 

TIk'Sc varii'tics arc found in ri\(*rs but arc not xcry common in tlic 
catclics. Khiril is an ni;ly lookini' fish vclluw ish in colour w itii lary;«‘ 
irrc'unlar brownish blac'k cross bamls. !l is considc'rcd as ihc larii;csl 
ircsh water fish p'owin^ up to 5,’7 and weighino; 250 lbs. 


Family : Scim.nEinAF. 

rrocitfi'opirlhys taakrcc (Sykc\s) .. Vaijadi. 

rscuclotroj)ius alhannoidc (131.) .. Sura. 

Ncolropius khavalihor {Kulkarni) . KhavalarJiur. 

Tli(\sc‘ fishc's arc lound only in ri\'crs aiul j^row to about 8 to 10 
inclu'S. KIku aku'hor is scaai in Krishna. Its sj)(*cific local name* 
siunin(‘s its rcniarlvalilc i{‘])i(lopliaii[oi!s habit ol ItM'dini; on lli(‘ scales 
oi other fislics. 


OiiDi.a: CVIMU\()D()N1'k:S. 

Fuiuilij : ( h i‘ia\<)!)(>\ i in \i . 

Aj)h1o('hilus lineal us (C. & V.) 

It is a small fish which remains alwaws on lh(‘ snrfatc* of water. It 
}< easily recognised b\’ the spot on its head. 

OuDFu: DABYlflNTHlCt. 

luimihl : Onmci I’li \i.in Mi. 

Cluiiui : 1 A'ucopuni'fatus (Svkes) Muncl or Kalanuisn 

(^Jiuna inarulius (Ham.) .. . Murnl or Kalainasa 

CJuina Sf rial us (131) .. . Maiv^sha 

These are generally fmmd in riveas and tanks. Bc'iiig carni\oroos, 
th(‘y ar<' not nsc'lul for fish cullurc’. JlowcNC'r, tiny art' liighK 
cstc*erned for their flesh and laaicc' ar(‘ highly pri/c'd as food, as 
compared to other fish(‘s. They grow to a])ont 3 to \ fc‘c‘t in l(*ngth. 
On account of the presence of acccssorx i(“sjiiratory organs, thc'se fish 
can remain ali\'(' out of watei lor a considmable time. 

OiiDEH : Pi:RCOMORPHr. 

Fainihj : A\iiJ assidaf. 

Amhassis rnnii^o (Ham) .. Karhki. 

Atubassis namn (Udiri) .. . kachki. 
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These fish are known as glass fish in vi(?w of their transparent body 
and arc therefore, popular amongst acjuarists. They are small fish 
of 2 to 3 inches and are found in rivers and tanks. 

Order: GOBIODEA. 

Family : Gobiodae. 

CMlasso^ohius giurus (Ham.) .. Kharpa. 

Satara district is bounded by Poona district in tlu' North, Sholapur 
district in th(' Ea.st, Sangli district in the South and Batnagiri and 
Kolaba districts in the West. The western boundary is hilly due 
to th(' mountain ranges which extend from Mahabah shw ar in North 
to Patan in the South. 

Though deaths due to snake-bit(s are low' as compan‘d with 
those in Ratnagiri district, they rangt^d from (S2 maximum to 
7 minimum in the last 10 vears. 

Tlu' followo'ng is tlu* accoiml of snakes in this district. 

Family : TyphlopuLT. 

Ttff)h1(ips hniniitiNS.—lt is locall\ called ''Kadua very small. 
s]erid(‘r snake, like an eartlnvorm, growing from 6" to 7" in length 
and brow'uish blac k in colour. It usually burrows in loose moist soil 
or in debris. The scales on the body are imbricate. Somcdimc's 
it is found in kitchen gardems and even in backyards of rc'sidencc's. 
It is absolutely harmless. Lycodon aulicus and Oligodon sp. have 
]i(*en reported from this rt'gion. These wolf snakes are small with 
d(‘(‘p brown cross marks on a pale body. Tluw arc' often mistaki'n 
lo he Kraits. 

Family : Vropcitkhv. 

Two spec imens of Uropeltid sp. w ctc procured. Thc'v an' purplish 
w'ith yellow’ spc'cks and measure from eight to nine inches. 
The' tail is y(n\' short w ith a trans^’erse edge for digging and the 
l) 0 (li(*s are co\(Tc*d by a sc*ries of rough spinv sc‘al(‘s. These* are 
primitive snakes and art* normally nu*t with under bushes and 
inoi.st It'avcxs. 

Family : Coluhri(hx\ 

Vtyas ///ucavu.s.—This snake is commonly found all o\’i*r the area 
and is locally culled “ Inhuman It is yellow ish in t t)lour w ith 
l)roken black lines especially in the postc»rior region. Measuring 
Irom eight to twc'lve fc^et, it moves very ([uickly and even scali's the 
tr(*(‘s. Feeding on rats, and moving near human habitations, it is 
aianv a timt* mistaken for cobra. 

Natrix water snakt* invariably found in ponds and 

w ater accumulations is locally c*allt»tl “ Pandivad This snake 
is olive* browm with black latc*ral line's and cht'cker board designs 

*'flic section on “Snakes” W'as contribut<*d by Dr. P. J. Deoras, Assistant 
Diri'ctor, Department of F.ntomologv. Iladkiiu' Institute, llombay. 

Vf 5730-4 
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CllAPTEH 1. 

General. 

Snakks. 

Non-poisonoiis. 


Poisonous. 


posteriorly. Growing from four to six feet, it is often collected l)\' 
snake-charmers for display. 

Matrix stolata.—This is a very common snake fr(H|ucntly 
encountered during rains. It does not grow beyond two feet, and 
is olivaceous with brown longitudinal stripes. 

Dry aphis sp.—\ long slender parrot-green snake with an elongate 
snount growing up to five to six inches in length, is v('ry frequently 
found in th(' forest areas. It is probably Dnjoplus nasttfas. This snake* 
stays on gr(‘en branches with an erc'cl and point('d li(\ul which is 
oft('n inistak(*ii to be under a hy])n()tic stat(‘. It feeds on small birds. 
Locally this snake* is called “ Haranlol ” or “ Sar])tol 

Family : BokJnp. 

I'ryx ('oniciis.~\[ is a small stump)’ snake* with a very blunt tail, 
brownish black and with a brokt'n ye'llow ]')attc‘ni. It burrows by 
both ends and is oft(*n mistaken to be* a snake with twe) mouths at 
two t*nd.s. It is localK* called “ Mandol " and is e)ft('n mistaken to 
be* the* \ e)ung e)iie* e)f a p)the)n. 

Python niolurus.—lt is a rare snake* in this elistrict, but is found 
in the forests of western range* mountains. It is leuallv callc'ci 
“Ajagar”. It grows from 12' to 15' in lemgth. On the e*ntire back 
there is a broken design e)f grey anel bre)wn patch(*s \\’ith a stre'ak of 
pink stripe* by the side e)f the head. It normally inhabits areas 
adjoining lakes and thick feirests and kills animals by strangulation. 

Family ; Elapidre. 

Maja /ie7/V/.—This is Ce)bra, which is localb’ calle*el Nr/g, Akdya. 
Bhujang, Fartid en* Khadyanag. It is a xer)’ ee)inme)n snake* which is 
distinguisha])lc by its habit of spreading a he)e)el. The* hoe)el may 
bear a spe*etacle' mark or mav be without a mark. The colour 
ranges aecording te) the* .seal conditions. It is vc'llowish bre)wn <ir 
in some rare cases blac*k. The maximum le*ngth recorded is 5 feet 
6 inches. This snake* is many a time* fe)und near human habitatiems 
where it ce)me*s to fe^ed em rats, mice* anel stray fre)gs. In village's 
it is found even in thateh(*cl roofs. He*ing ve*ry poisemeais, it takes 
a heavy te)ll by its ve’ne)m which is neure)te)xic. Once a vear on 
a Nagpanchami day which falls somc*times in August, the* le)C‘al popu¬ 
lation worships this snake. In fact at a place* calleel Shirala, a large* 
number of inhabitants cc)lle*ct this snake e)n this clav in e'artlu*n pe'ts 
and bring the pots near a te*mple, where* worshipping is observed and 
a fair is held which attracts a large creiwd. It is l)elie\’C‘cl that on 
this day either the snake does not bile e)r the poise)n is not effective*. 
Investigations have shown that a large majority of snakes handled 
on this occasion are non-poisonous. 

Bungarus coerM/ei/.s.—Locally called “Vlanyar”, this krait snakes is 
not a common snake*. It is stc'cl-blm* with white double* e)r single 
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cross lines on tlie body. Tt is no doubt a very poisonous snake and 
is so luucb dreaded that many villaj'ers were observed to remark that 
“ even its sliadow would kill a victim A very timid snake that 
does not grow beyond four feet, it is found in crevices and cracks 
of walls. It is distinguisliable from Oligodon by the presence of 
a series of he\agonal scales on the dorsal part of the body. Tlie 
poison is neurotoxic and is well nigh more toxic than Cobra poison. 

Callophis nigreseen.s.—This suak(‘ is found in the Mahabaleshwar 
region and is locally called “ Raat ”. It is a snake of the hills living 
above 3,000 feet and grows to three* feet in length. It is brownish 
above and has five black stripes. Top of the lu*ad is black v/ith 
light irrc'gular marking and a broad black bar on tlw* nape. I'he 
ventral sick* is pinkish. The poison is iK'iirotovic. 

bamily : Viperidiv. 

Vipera nme///.—This is locally called *Ghonas’\ It is brown with 
three chains of eleptical deep brown marks dorsally. The head is 
triangular atid during luatiiig season the colour becomes slightly 
pinkish in males and a bit faint in females. This had led local 
people to b(‘lieve that there* are thr(*(* diffc'ient varieties from the 
point of view of thc^ scvcnnicss of the pain. Naturally during mating 
and brc*eding season, which is summer and rains, the amount of 
poison given is more* and it is slightl\' more toxic-, than that given 
at other times. 

This snake is mc*t w ith in bushy areas and when eneountc^red hisses 
loudly and continuously. It can hurl and strike* to a distance of 
tliree f(*e*t. The Nxmom is va.sotoxic and the bite* is accompanied b)' 
a swelling and a severe burning pain. 

Echis crfrhiahis,—This snake is frecpientlv met with during the rainy 
sc*ason, more* in the plains and in areas with a re^ddish soil. Locally 
it is calk'd “ Plioorsa ”. It grenvs to about IS inches, and moves 
characteristicalh' as a side >vinde*r. The* body is olivace^ous with 
black patc‘lu*s, but the head b(*ars a white* arrow mark. It strikes 
viciously and the* amount of poison given is not k'thal but the victim 
starts ble'C'ding within 24 hours from any opening in the body. 
There is (piite an amount of swe*lling at the site of the bite and often 
necrosis may also follow a se'vere burning pain. 

Trimmcrvsurus maJ(i1)anciis.—\ grown up snake, olive green with 
distinct blackish spots dorsally and yellow ones laterally, it is pale 
green ventrally anel grows to about 2 f(*et. The young are Inow'n above 
and grey bc’low. It has a prominc'ut lip and a pit too. It is nomially 
found in the* hilh regions amidst bamboo gro\vths. 
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CIlAPTia; 2-HlSTORY’* 

Early History 

J’lii: OLOLs r i’LA( i: in riii; Sai aha district is probably 

Karad, st\'k‘(l as Karliakacla in llu* inscriptions of about 2(K) B.C. 
Tliese inscriptions ha\'e recorded gifts of pillars by Karad pilgiiins 
at the Hhrirhut Stupa near Jabalpur in the Madhya Pradeshb This 
is confirnu‘d b\ a I'roup ol Buddhist ca\t‘s found at a distauci* of alxjut 
three miles south-west of Karad, one of which is associated willi 
an inscription dating about the first century after Christ". Caves at 
Shirval and Wiii in Javji also indicate Buddhist s(‘ttlein(‘nts'’\ Wai 
is localb bclicNcd to be X'iratana^ari wlu rc Piindavas lived in tlu* 
thirteenth \ear of their exile*. From early tinu's Mabiibalesbvar at the 
sourc(‘ of Krsna is know n as a holy place*’*. 

It is true that the countries of the Deccan are mentioned in the 
Cylonese Chronicle Mahfn ahi.sa of the missions sent after the third 
Ihiddhist in I6th >(*ar of Ashokas reien for the propagation of 
Dhainma in different countries. Here one Maharakkhita** is reported 
to have been sent to the Maratba country (Dakshinapalh) which can 
i)e safely inferred as forming a jiart of Ashokau ('inpire. As ancient 
Buddhist eavc’S at Karad are found, the Maratha eountrv referred to 
above appears to have included Satara district in it. 

•Tlie Sect ion on Karly Ilislory was eontrit)ulrd hv Dr, M, D. Paraclkar, M.A., 
Pli.D., Head of tlu* Sanskrit Department, M. \!. College of Arts, Bombav-57. 

riie Sections fn»ni Mnsliin Pule onwards wero eontrilnited In Prof. R. 
Olurkar, Nf.A., Poona. 

* Ciinninghain’s Stupa of Bliarliiit, IJ."), 1.38, 139. Karail gives its names to 
the Karada Braliniin.s found in large numbers e\en now in the district. 

- Kergussou and Burgess' CaNe 'I'emple, 211-217; Arehaologieal SiirwN ot 
Western India IV 60. 

Besides the.s<- eaves, ther*- are groups ot ea\<*s and cells of Buddhist or 
Brahmanieal origin at Bhosa in Ta.sgatai, at Mala\adi and Kundal in 
Khanapur, at Patau in Patan, and at 1 ateshwal in Satara ; Dr. Burgess’ 
Antiipiarian list 58-59. 

< Mahahharata ^ SabhAparva 70-9 “ nagarim Sanjavantimea pasandam 

Karahatakum ”. 

^ Journal of Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, X, 1, 18. 

** I’he missionary who was sent to Mahara.shlra was? called Mahadlionna- 
rakshita ('J'he Age of Imperial Unity, p. 54). 
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The Mauryan empire in the Deeean was followed by the rules of 
Satavahanas. Two coins of Sataviihana, the progenitor of the reign, 
ai*e found at Hyderabad in 1945. Another coin of this very king 
found at Kondapur has made the inference possible that these 
Satavahanas belonged to Marathva^a having their capital at 
Pratisthuna i.e. modern Faithan. These kings ruled over entire 
Maharashtra from 230 B.C. to 250 A.D. Pauranik accounts mentionc^d 
Shishuka to be the first King, whose proper name appears to be 
Simuka, wlio was sueee('di*d In Krsna, his brother (207-189 B.C.) 
as Satakarm. Siimika's son, was too young at that tiiiK*. Simuka and 
Krsna app(uir to have been separated from Satavriliana by one or two 
generations. After Krsna Satakarni 1, whose figure was sculptured 
in relievo at Naneghat along witli the figures of his fatlier l^imuka, 
queen Naganika and three princesses. He coiKpiered western Malva 
and an inscription of tlu' (piecm records the performance of grc'at 
sacrifices and huge fees j^aid to the priests on th(‘ occasion. Satakarni 
was followed by Vedisri who also like his father became known as 
the Lord of Daksinapath. The illustrious author of Gatluhapta^ati 
namely Hiila also belongs to tin* same rac(‘. Tlu‘ expansion of Sata- 
vidianas received a cheek from the 8akas. Bhumaka is tlu' earliest of 
them, and Nahfq^ana is known to be a great con(|uc‘ror, \\hose rule 
extended over parts of southern Maharashtra, including Satara 
district. 

The Satavriliana power revived under tin* rule of Gautami-jmtra 
Satakarni (80-140 A.D. )h who ovcTthrew Xaluipana (119-125 A.D.) 
and is deservedh known as the destroxer of Shakas, Yavanas 
and Pahalavas-. In J864, a few inscriptions, foinul in the caves of 
Nasik, refer to the 18th and 24th year of his reign. Among these 
caves, cave No. 3 contains one more inscription of Satakarni’s motlier 
engraved in the reign of Pulumayl, her graiul-son. This inscription 
is imjxirtant as it gives an adequate idea of the vast Sataviihana 
empire, in the 2nd Century A.D. Coins of Pulumayi II, xxho reigned 
for twenty-four yi’ars, have been found in Godavari and Chmtur 
districts. Tlu* struggle with Shakas was renewed and Pulumayi H 
recovered some of the provinces lost bx' his predecessors. Inscriptions, 
belonging to his reign, are found at Kanheri and Na.sik. From 

1 106—130 A. D. (T\w Age of Imperial p. 200). 

2 A period of a century and a half intervened botxvcen the reign of Satakarni I 
(end of the first eenOiiy 11. C.) and tliat of f^iiitaini-putra Satakarni (begin¬ 
ning of the second century A. D.). (The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 200). 
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inscrij')ti()nal records, Slircc Yajiia apjx*ars to be the* last Sataviihaiia 
king, who retained control of the wc*steni as well as eastern provinces. 
Karna, Kinhblia and Rudrasatakarnl ruled over the eastern Deccan. 
Much is not known about the downfall of this dynasty. 


CHAPTER 2. 


History. 

Kahky Histohy. 
Satavahanas. 


The Satavahana rule was followed by the Chutus in Maharashtra 
and Kufitala (Sahgli)b A circular coin, made n]^ of lead was 
found al KonOapur in 1941 This coin belongs to King Mana, the 
son of Bharadvaja, belonging to the Chiitu race. The word 
^akaindtuicliutiiktikulastja and tlie signs of thunder-bolt and arrow, 
found on the coin indicate the Shaka race. He mentions himself to 
bt‘ th(‘ great general which makes him a lornuM* vassal of Sfitavrihanas, 
who appears to have risen to power after having overthrown them. 

Inscribed stones and copper plates, found in the neighbouring c:hiiluk\as. 
districts of Ratnagirl and Belgahv as well as the state of Kolhapur, 
inform us that Satara and soutlicrn Maharashtra were held by 
C>luduk>ris of Badainl between 550 and 753 A.D. The Aihole inscrip¬ 
tion of Chalukyas, sp(‘aks of Jayasiihha, who defeated the early 
Hashtrakutas and fornu^d his kingdom. The grand-son of Jayasiihha, 

Pulkeslnn 1, jHM'formed AshvanuuUui, assumed the title Satyashraya 
and Prilhivlvallabha and made Vatapi, his capital. After his death in 
567 A.D, his son Kirtivarinan I came to the throne and subjugated 
Kadariibas as well as Mauryas. Pulkeslnn II is the most illustrious 
ruler, who brought all the kingdoms in the southern India under his 
control (610-620 A.D.). Copper jdates of Pulkeslnn II speak of him 
as the king of three Maharashtras (Vidarbha, Maharashtra and 
Kuhtala) consisting of 99,000 villages. He also prevented Harsha- 
vardhan from penetrating the south by inflicting a decisive defeat on 
liim on the bank of Narmada. The Chinese traveller Hieuentsang 
who visited his capital in 639 A.D., has spoken very highly of his 
administrativ(‘ and military abilit>', Pulkeslnn s reign came to a tragic 
end in 612, as Narasiihliavarnian 1 of Kanchi attacked Badami 
and ruined it Vikramaditya I, his son, however avenged his defeat 
and continued to ruk’ uj> to 680 .\.D. His son Vina\'aditya turned out 
to be a generous ruler as is indicated by grants, given by him in the 
years 689, 691, 694. Vinayaditya was followed by Vija>aditya, who 
was accidentally caught by the Pahalavas but managed to escape and 
re-established his rule over the country. Vikramaditya II, his son, 

Had a short reign of fourteen years from 733-747 A.D. and was 
succeeded b>' Kirtivarinan TI, whose copper-plate is available. He 
seems to ha\ e ruled up to 753 A. D. Dantidurga, one of the vassals of 
Chrdukyas defeated the Pahalavas and was ultimately successful in 
snatching away the kingdom from the hands of the Chfiluky^fts, 


’ A mil t'cnliuN Iraditioii n.in.n that N’lrakiiixlia, an early P’allava king of 
great fame seized the insignia of royalty together with tlic daughter of 
tile Naga King. K. A, N. Sastri thinks that this may be an eeho of the 
Pallava conquest of the Cluilus. (K. A. N. Sastri: History of South India, 
pp. 97-98). 

Dr. V. V. Miradii, Samshodhan Muktavali, Part III, pages 86-87. 

III his vietorv o\.t Pnlkcshin Naiasinliavarman was helped hv his hrothers 
and sons. Om* of the brothers was the Governor ot .Satara and V'engi 
(M. Rama Rao- Glimpses of Deccan History, p. 38). 
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VULY HisIOUY. 

Clitilukvas. 


Haslitrakutas. 


before Jamiaiy 751 A.D. when the Saniaiiga^ plates were issued. 
These plates inform that the Chaliikya emperor was defeated merely 
by the frown witlunit any show of arms’. Tliis prolxably indicates 
the overthrow of Chfilukya emperor by treachery. KTrtivarman 
continued to Jiold his sway even after the defeat, as in 757 A.D. 
he is known to have encamped In’s army at a village on the northern 
bank of blnma-. As no otluT record of Chaliikyas later than this 
date is available', it would be safe to infer that their overthrow was 
soon eojiijdeted by Rashtrakiitas. In fact the records of later 
Cluilnkxas themselves clearly state that the glory of Chaliikyas set 
with Kirtixarman II". Recently four copper-plates found at Salara, 
Kolhapur, Gokak and (ioa respectively indicate that the ('arly Rashtra- 
kuta race was ruling at Manpnr in sontlu'in Maharashtra from 4th 
century A. D. One of these c()j>]K'r-plati‘s, styh's the race as Rashtra- 
kuta and mi'utions the grant of a village known as Undika-vatika by the 
King Ahhimanyu. Another co])per-plate found nc'ar Kolhapui is 
])ublislu’d in the annual ri‘]mrts (1929) of the arelueological depart¬ 
ment of Mysore State*. This co])p(T-])late records the grant of the 
village Fandnrahgapalli, along with places at Kamyaka and Javal on 
the bank of Anne by a king called Avidhexa. The tliird coj^per-jdate 
xxas found on the banks of Hhnna at Hihganil)eradi and is editc'd 
firstlx bx late P. M. (.’handorkar aiul lati'r on bx Dr. M. (7 Dikshit. 
In this coiiper-plate xvi* hear of a gill of a xillage to a Jhahman by 
Mahadevi ShyavalahgT, the xvife of Devraj and tlie mother of 
Rashtraknta king Viidmraja alias Mana. This copjx'i-jdatc xx'as 
given in tlu’ third year of Vibhnrrija’s reign. 1'he fourth one x\as 
lonnd at Dhond, xxliieli clearly reft'rs to the race Rashtraknta. As 
all plalc’s are found in southern Maharashtra it is safe to infer 
that Rashtraknta Manahka xxas ruling over Satara. Kolhapur and 
Shola]xir. 'I'hc capital ManajHir is the modern Mana ol Satara 
district. In the Pandnrahgajxilli copper-plate Manahka is said to 
rule ovc'i the Knhlalas. Tlu' rixer Anne apj>ears to lx* identical xvilh 
the modern Yenna or \7*na, Hoxving into Krsna. Javaja, men¬ 
tioned lic'ie. is identical xxitli modern JavU. On the Inisis of tlu^ 
evidence of these co])per-]dat(\s attributed uniformly to the 4th and 
5th century A.D., the genealogy of the early Rashtrakiitas can be 
constructed as folloxvs : — 

xManahka (375-400 A.D.) 


Devaraja (400-425 A.D.) 

I 

I J ' 

Mana or Avidbeya Bbavishya 

Vihlmraja (447-455 A.D.) (455-470 A.D.) 

(425-447 A.D.) I 

Abhimanyu (470-490 A.D.) 

Pandurahg])arii coppe'r-platc mentions tin* victory of Manahka over 
the provinces of Ashmaka and Vidharbha. Tn.scription in cave No. 16 
at Ajanta, speaks of the deb’at of the Txord of Kiihtalas at the hands of 
* PTsira’-lii. ~~ 

- Vakkeri ]4al<s of k'irtivarinan II, P. I., V. ]i. 202. 

II Vowoi.r J.,s(rij,li.,ii. VJlIp. 11. 
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Viiidhyascim, llic grandson ol Vakutaka Pravarsenu. Rashlrakutas of 
Mani)ina and Vakatakas of Vatsagiilina were rulers of adjacent 
Icrriluries, and hence scuflies l>etween them should have been 
ijjevilable as VihdJiyasena is attributed to 36()-4(X) A.D, The two 
can l)e conteinporari^is. Devaraj wlio seems to have come to the 
throne at the beginning of the 5th century A.D., is very probably 
referred to as the i.ord of Knhtalas comparable to India and referred 
lo in one of the versts of Kuntalesvar daiitya attributed to 
Krdidasa'. Vakatakils and Hashtrakntas owed their allegiance to 
(diandra-giipta II, who assumed the title of Vikramaditya. This 
might have given a rise to a temporary peace iietween the two races. 
The Vakataka eoiiper jdales speak of the inarriage of the king 
Narehdrasena with a Kfihtala ])rine(‘ss, named Ajjhitbhattarika, who 
might ha\(‘ helongt'd to tlu' Uashtrakuta race. With tlie rise of 
Vakataka king Ilarishina, the enmity betwetai the two appears to 
Iuivi‘ been re\’ived as Ajanta inscription records the defeat of tlie loial 
of Knhtalas at the hands of Harishc*na. Jhit this defeat did net 
overthrow th(‘ llaslitraknUi iaet‘. Jn fact after Jlarishena, the 
N’akataka race became* extinct ami Uashtrakutas rose to power. 
A eoj)p<‘r j)lale of Itaslilrakuhi king Dejjamaliaraja, found at Gokak 
in Hejganm district (111. P 21 ji. 2<S9) stM'ins to have* been given in 
the year 5o2-5'>) A.l). .Alte r this, till Covihda 1, much is not known. 
In the .Aihe)le’ co])per j)late‘ of ().)4 A.D. \ictor\ of Fulakeshin II over 
a king Appa\ ika. with the* he*!]) of Ra.shtrakuta king Govihda, is 
recorded. The* abose* inscription is silemt regarding the advantage, 
that the* king (a)\ ihela shoulel have* .se*ciire*el from this alliance. 

InseriptioiK.l re*eorels e)f tlie* pre\k‘ce’s.sors of Dahtidurga are not 
available*. It is inobable* that he* was pre*ce*ele‘el b\ five gemerations-. 
Inle)rmation about Dahtielurga is available frenn Sainangael plates 
dated 751 A.D. and the fragmentary Ellora Dashavatara cave* 
inscri])lion. 'tlu* latter sjx'aks of his victory over the rule*rs e)f Lata, 
Mrdva and baelanh anel re*fe*rs lo his Nrpatimahaelana in Ujjayini 
which is confirme’d ))y Sanjau plates of Amoghavarsha 1. 
Dahtiehirga’s victory e)ve'r KIrtivarman II. redcTre'd to above*, eaiabled 
him le) oeeujn Khanele'sh, Xasik, r’oona, Satara and Kolhapur 
distriets as is el(*ar fre)m the first spe)t ami the xillagexs inentioneel 
in the Sainangael ]dates. In short. Dahtielurga with his political 

Diihtivarniaii 
Iiidra 1 
Ge)vihda 1 
Karka 1 
Ihdra 11 
Dahtidurga 

Samshodliana Miiktavali — Part 3 pp. 143 and 144. Tlie date's here* arc arrived 
at on llu' basis (»f conj«*itun' aecording te> the* autbew. 


(620 le) 630 A.D.). 
(630 te) 650 A.D.). 
(650 to 670 A.D.). 
((>70 lo 690 A.D.). 
(690 to 710 A.D.). 
(710 to 755 A.D.). 


CHAPTER 2. 
History. 

Early Hlstory, 
Chalukyas. 
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CHAPTER 2. insiglit and organising capacity, enlarged his kingdom including 

- Gujarat, Khandesh, llcrar and northern Maharashtra. Dahtidurga 

History. ^vas succeed('d by his unch^ Krshna T, probably bectiuse he left no 
Early History, male issue. He completed the Chtilukya overthrow and succeeded 
Chalukyas. }^jg offensive expedition against tkingawadlb C^halukyas of 

Vehgi were also subjugated by him in tlu* next exjK'dition carried 
under Yuvaraja (iovinda. Krshna 1 was siiccc'cded by his eldest son 
Govihda Prabhntavarsha Vikramavaloka, soon after 772 A.D. He 
gave himself to a life of pleasure and vice* immediately after his 
accession (Karad ])lates of Krshna Ill—E.l. IV jDp. 278ff as well as 
Kharda ]dates of Karka 1 9 A-XII pp. 2ri31f). This event must have 
taken place alter 779 A.D. as Dlmlia j)]ates of Ca)\’ihda IJ in the 
year speak of 13hruva as his subordinate. Dhrina, one of th(? 
ablest of the Raslipakuta rulers, not onK’ n'-i'stablished Rashlrakula 
power in the south but carric‘d on a sncc‘(‘sslnl expt'dition in Northern 
India and made the Rashtrakutas an all-India power. Govihda HI 
who succeedi'd Dhnna ^^as not tlu‘ I'ldest son ; but prov(*d to be 
the ablest rulcT in the race, tb' is eom)>ared to Fartha in tlu* 
Baroda plates of bis lU'pihew' Karka. In fact all tiaritories Ix'tvveen 
the Himrilayas and Cai])(‘ ('amorin weri' coiKpuai'd b\ his victorious 
armies. The stati'UK'nt of X'ain-Dindori plat(‘s (hat with Cbwihda III, 
the Rashtraknta (Kiiast)’ Ix'canu* iiuincible to the ent'mies is 
only a stalenn'iit of fact. During tlu* long reign of his son nam(‘ly 
Amoghavarslia I. the* kingdom was \\(*akened b\ internal struggles. 
He was a 1o\ct ol peace and literature. He is taken to be the 
author or insi^irer o( KaNirajamarga. the (‘arlii'st known work on 
poetics in Kannada. Sahjan plat(‘s (\’. Hi sjieak of the sacrifice ol 
his fingc'r bv* Aniogha\arslia to (h)d(less Mahi'ilakshm] thus bearing 
evidence to his tendenc) to j)raclise religion. His leanings towards 
Jainism are also Ijorne out by conlt‘inj)orar\ records. The concluding 
verse ol Rraslinotlaramrilika inlonns that its author Amoghavaisha had 
abdicated due to being con\inet*d of the futilitv ol lile. Sahjai.i 
plates confirm this. 'J'here is a disertpancy between lh(' Sannadatti 
record of Prthi\ivarma {J.B.B.R.A.S. \ P. 2(K)) sj)eaking ol thi^ rule 
of Krshna If ruling in S75 A.D. and the Kancheri recoicl (I. .A. \H1 
p. 135) referring to Amoghavarsha as a king in 877 A.D. This can 
be removc’d b> saying that during the coircludirrg yeiirs of his reign 
Amogha\ ai'sha w as onl\ a theoretical sover'(‘ign ; his son Krishna 
w'as the dc facto rnh'r. This is corrfirnied b\' .Sailjarj plates issued iir 
861 A.D. that speak of his abdication more than once. Krishna II 
wdio w\as able to come to the throne w'ithoirt an\’ war ol succession 
in about 880 A.D., bail to \Nag(* wars with rrrost of his neighbours. 
On the south lie had to fight with the (ku'igas and the Nolarnbas, 
on the east with the Ver'igi Chalukyas and on the north with (iujarat 
Ra.shtrakirtas and (hrjar iValiharas. Krshrra II cannot be considei*ed 
an able and gifted ruler. He defeated and destroyc'd the petty 

1 UVlcgacm pkitc.s at Manm* in M>snir State (Now Anclliia Pradesh)-E I 
XllI, p. 275 M. 
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Gujarat branch ; but was worsted by Cluiliikya Bbiina of Vefigl. CHAPTER 2. 

With difficulty he maintained liis own against Bhoja 1 of Gurjara- —— 

Pratihara dynasty and Mahendrapfda of Kanahj. Like his father, History. 

lie was a Jaina having for his prece]>tor Gnnabhadra the famous Kahly History. 

Jaina author of the last five chapters of Adipurana. Krshna II was Clialukyas 

succeeded by Indra 111. liis grandson, who had a short but brilliant 

career. He defeated tlie Paramara Chief Upendraraja and rightly 

ticking advantage of the* troubles of aec('ssion at Kananj afte*r the 

death of Mahendrapfda in 908 A.D., carried f)ut a successful 

campaign in Northern India finally capturing Kanafij. He also 

succeeded in shattering the pr<.‘stige of ImjX'rial Pratiharas. Indra 

died in 917 A. D. and was siiecei‘ded In^ his eldi'st son Aniogliavarsha 

II who had a very short reign of about a year. Tlu' Bhadan ])lates 

of Parajita Silfihara as well as Deoli and Karad plates of Krshna 11 

hear tevstimony to his rule. 'rlu‘ omission in the Sahgli plates of 

CJovihda IV of his name and the mention tliere, tiuit Covihda IV 

mediated upon the feat of India Xityavarslia and not nj)on those of 

Amoghavarsha show that the two brothers were not on good terms. 

This must have comt* in the wa\ of tlu* latter. C»ovihda IV wlio 
came to the throne in 918, was the very c'ssi'iice of love and its 
])leasures as Deoli iind Karad plat(‘s describe. The.se plates speak of 
liis having taken to evil wa>s. whicli. In no means, is unbelievable. 

Hluma II of tlu’ Lastern Cdialukya dynasty tiaims to have defeated 
a great army sent by King Ciovihda'. 'Fliis Ciovinda is certainly 
(Jovihda I\'. This reversi' must have hast('ned his lall. Tlie manner 
ol liis losing his kingdom is described In Paiiipa in his \'ikramarj- 
miavija\a where he prais(‘s his patron \rikesarin II under the title 
of Arjima. .Mthough this has to he accepl(‘d with a grain of salt, 
it is cU’ar from the account that his feudatories rebelled against 
(iovihda and offercai thr crown to his uncle .\m(»ghavarsha 111. 

Deoli and Karad ])lates eoulirm IIk' version of Paiiipa. 

'rill* ri’ign of .Xmoglun arsha 111 commeneed in 9o5 A.D. and must 
liave eiuU’d alter about 4 \<'ars only as Krslma 111 was already upon 
the throne in May 940 \.l). w lu’ii tlu* Deoli ])Iati‘s w i re issiu’d by 
liiin. Amoghavarsha HI seems to Ikim* bei'u a man of religious 
lervour ; the actual administration iluring these' four \ears also, was 
Neiy probably in the hands of the erowneel j)rince Krshna. As 
a Yuvaraja, he defeati‘d tlu* Clu'dis in tlu* north-. An inscription 
found at Jura in the Maihar state of the Baghalkhand Agenc\. eulogizes 
Krsna 111 in Kannada. This confirms his conquest of Chitrakuta 
and Kiilanjara. Amoghavarsha III dit'd .some time after the 3rd of 
December 939 iiiid before* May 940 A.D. Krshna III, who must have 
peacefully a.scende'd to the throne .some* time in December 939 .\.D., 
invaded the Cdiola kingdom during the* 3rd \car of his r(*ign. The 

^ Epigraphiea Inelica VIII, j). 1127. 

“ This conclusion \va^^ arriveal at by the late Dr, A. S. Altckar after analysing 
the De'oli plate's. For tin* (h'tails s<'<* his work. “The Hashtrakutas anel 
tlu'ir times ” pp. 112-144. 

- CT, Sriharsacleva ili Kbottigaelevalaksiiiiin Jagralia yo Yudlii . 

Epigraphica Inclica, I, p. 235. 
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(TIAPTEK 2. sliilc iii the KaiTul plates regaitling the defeat of the Pandyas and 

- the Keralas at the hands of Krshiia III gets corroboration from 

History. Soniadeva who coin]det(‘d his work Yashatilaka about two months 

Eahlv Hisiohy. issue of tlie Karad plates of Krshna HI i.e. in May 959 

Cluiliikyas. A.D. Jura inscription refers to Krshna’s conquest of Kanchi and 
Tahjora. Th(‘S(' conquests in the south, affected his position in the 
north. Alienatini' the sympathies of his Cheeji r(*latives was also 
ies])()nsihle for these reverses dnrint' the latter ])arl of his reij'n. 
An\ way k'rsiina Iff eoinpk'ted In's inasti‘r\ over tiie whole of the 
eountiN' towards tlie south of the Narmada by handin)^ ovit the throne 
of \Vnzi to liis alK. An inseri])tion from Kollagallu, dated Sunda>’, 
the (ith da\ of tlu* bright half of Ksha> a l iifd^una of Saka 889 A.D. 
(17th Keliruarv 968 A.D. ^ mentions lh(‘ d(‘ath of this able monarch 
duriinj; tlu* )i’ar and sjK‘aks of Khottii^a's succession. Jn tlu* reit^n ol 
this kin<;, the decline of the Kashtrakuta powtT set in. Udaipur 
))ras(isti ol the kini^s of Majva distinctly mentions the capture of 
royal i^lor\ and splendour of Khottii^adc'va !>>’ Shriharsha. This 
is corroborated b\' Dhanapida. the author ol b'ai\alacchi, who in 
V. 276 mentions that tlu' work was written in Dhara in X'ikrama 
Saiioat j()29 (i.(‘. 972-7.'> A.D.) whcai Man>akheta, the Ih'ishtrakuta 
capital was sacked by the Kin<^ of Malva. Khottijj^a was alive in 
972 A.D. when this iwent took place. Jh' seems to haNc* mc‘t his 
deatli in tla* war witli tin* Paramaras as his sueeessoi’ is found issuini; 
the Karad plates’ in September of the saint* Near. Thus the sneees- 
sion ol Karka II can be ])la(.ed in the Midtilt* ol 972 .V.D. lb* was 
on the throne for hardly eightet'n months, wht'u ht* was dt'featetl and 
ousted from tin* throne by Taila II. a nej>ht'W' of Ynvaraja If, the 
r(*ii;nin'j; (^ledi monarch. Aeeonlin ‘4 to the inscription- ol X'ikrama- 
dit\a M, th(’ Saka \x*ar in which the overthrow of the Hashtrakiita^ 
look j)laee was Srinmkha i.e. Saka 895; somtimt* betwt'en March 97o 
anti March 974 A.D.; but as tin* lalt'sl known datt*’ of Karka is July 
973, it is salt* to assimit* that his tleft*at must Jla^t* takt*n pfaei* 
in tin* autumn or winter of 973 A.D. The fall of tin* Hashtraknta 
empire must be tonsidert'd to be drainatie. 

Vislinukuijtliiis. Before jiassiinj!: tm to the rei^n of Taila II of latt*r (4ialuk\as o\’er 
Satfira, a re ference to the Vi.shnuknndins from .Andhra is neet*ssar\. 
Tht •se Vishnukundins* appear to have hailed from Vishnukonda, 
a place at a distanct* of fift\' miles to tht* south of the rivtT Krshna 
in Andhra IVadesh. This place ev(*n now rt'tains frauintmtai) 
remains and a fort, in ruinous condition. Vikramainahehdra, tht* 
]m)i^enitt)r of this race seems to havt* flourisht'd somew’h(*re in 450 
A.D. Ilis son, Cawiiida Varma has betm the contemporary of the 
illustrious ATikataka kini^ Harisena who aft(*r having con(jiK*rcd the 

1 Epignipliica Intllca XH, p. 2G3. 

“ Indian Anticpiary XXI, p. 167. 

Cnnidnr inst iipti{)n, Indian Anlic|n.nN XII, p. 272 (Asadlia month). 

* For details s<*e llu artielo of Praeliin Maliarashtratil Vishmikiiiidi Rajaval 
(5rT=^ JTSmcstrft?? from San,shodhanamiikta\ ali Part II 

Maliopadha\a I3r. Mintshi. 
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Aiiclhra country’ appears to have {)ut (*oviiKlavarina on the throne. 
Govihclavanna was the first ainoni^ tlK‘ Vishniikunclins to assume the 
title Maharaja, indicative* of his rule ()V(*r the territory. The fact that 
Madliavavarma 1, his son. has married a Vakataka princess, is 
c*nvisaj^(*d by inscriptions. He appears to have licdpcul Harisenas 
j^randson in i^etttinj' c-ontrol over Vidarhha. After Harisena, the 
Vakataka empire, howc’ver, sulh'red from a downfall, ultimatcdy help- 
injn this scion of the Vishnnknnclins in establishing; his rule ovcT 
sonthc'rn Maharashtra and Kimtala. Two eoppc*r-])lates of Madliava- 
vanna luive* been found. (Jopper-plalc*s of his dc*.sc(*ndants also i^ive* 
<;ood information about Inin. He was a champion of Vcdic rcdii;ion 
and distini;uish(‘d himself by jierlormini; 11 Ashavam(*dha sacrifices, 
(‘('rtainly a rare lt‘at amom; ancient kint;s of his land. Alon^ with 
Andhra, Kmitala and southcTn Mahaifihshtra, he appc*ars to have 
hroui'ht un(l(‘r his thumb the south(‘rn Kosala i.e. modern Chhattis- 
ijacl as is clear from the title in one of his (]opp(*r-plates vi/. 

‘ trivarana<^arbhavanai;ata])aranaynvatinandanah ' or trivaranagarabha- 
vaniii;ata])aram\uvatijamaviharaiiarati The kini; of Trivarana^ara 
is identical with Tivarach'va whose* ce)pper-plates have* b(*en found 
ill Rajim and Phul/ar near (dihattisgacl. Madliavavarma had 
il( r(‘at<*d him. Anoth<*r (*o]^j>er-plale found at Khanapnr in Saiigli 
district” relers to the* gilt of a village, on the bank e>f Krshna-venna 
iianu'd Ratturak along w ith the houses in the* vic-inity, to a Brahman 
on tlu* full-moon day in tlie month of Vaislulkha by the king 
Madliavavarma. The copper-plate was attributc*d to the* 5th or bth 
nnliiry A.D. on the basis of calligraphic c*vidc‘nce. This has also 
het'ii finally attribule'd to this king Madhavavarma of Vishnu- 
knndins '. This was issued in the -lOth yesir of his reign. .\s his sons 
had j)rc‘d(‘c*eas('d him, the* kingdom was dividc‘d bc*tw(*(‘ri his grand¬ 
sons. One of these namely Madhavavarnian 11 is stvled as ‘ trikuta- 
inalayaclhipatiii ’ in his eojiper-plate. .\ft(*r Madhavasarman II, 
the Rashtrakutas became* ]iowc*rful in .southern Maharashtra and at 
about 550 .\.l). Kalachuris of Mahishmati came to c*stablish theii 
l)ow(*r in north(*rn Maharashtra as u(‘ll as X'idarblia. This leads to 
the infer(‘nce that the X ishnukundins lost their ]>ow’(*r : although they 
continued to ruh* in their jn'ovihCH* naincdx .\ndhra till the* vTth 
((*ntur\ A. 1). belore be’ing vanepiishc'd by the* illustrious Chalukya 
iuh*r Pulkeshin II. 

lAitcr Chaliikt/(ls,~Tiu\d 11, who owrthrcwv Rashtiakuta Karka 11 
(973-74 A.D.) claims to be a rc’mole dc'secmclant of Chrdiikva dviiaslv 
of Badami. Two inscriptions, dated A.D. 957 and 965, rt'vc*al that 
Taila II was, in the early part of his life, a vassal of tlu* Ra.shtrakuta 
Krshna III in Tarda\'aclT now' identific'cl with the small \’illag(* of 
TacldevacU on the south bank of the Blnma, in the Inch Taluka, 
Bijapur Distric*t. Taila I w'as re(|uirecl to fight with a number of 

' Inscription from Ajantn Cave No. 16. 

- Piihlisl\('(l by Sliri K. (aiptt* ifi llic (^hiartcrly Volume VI11, p. IfiS, Rliaral 

Itihnsa Samsluxlhaka Maiulal (V 8, p. 163). 

‘ Prachin maharaslitratil visntikuncli rajavat * Samsodlian Muktavali sar 2, 

p. 106-107 (Maha Mahopadhaya Dr. Mirashi). 
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CHAPTER 2. other Rashtrakuta claimants, but was able to hold his own against 

- all of them. Ultimately the feudatories of the Rashtrakutas transferred 

History. their allegiance to him. He assumed the titles Ahavamalla and 
Early Hisiohy Bhiivanaikamalla and his capital was Manyakh('ta up to A.D. 993. 
Liiter His victory over the Param^as made him a master of the southern 
Chaliikyas part of the Paramara kingdom. Taila 11 and his siicc(*ssors are 
mentioned as kings of Kariiata, Kiihtala, or Rattapadi. The king¬ 
dom of the Uhaluk\as at the time included the three districts of 
the south viz. Shimoga, Chitaldurg and B(‘Ilary, southern Kohkan 
and tlu‘ l)ord('r of Northern Kohkan in th(' wc'st, and extended 
up to the u])]ier course of the GcKlavari and possibly even up to 
the Narmatla in the North. The last known date of Taila 11 
from an inscription is A.D. 996. He was succeeded by his son 
Satyasraya in 996 A.D. The Silfiharas of northern Kohkan fell 
a victim to his attack. Satyasraya assumed the titles of Irivabe- 
dariga, Alunamalla and Akalarikacharita. la'ading aggressive 
campaigns against his neighbours in the south, Satyasraya brought 
all territories up to the Kurnool and Guntur districts. In the latter 
district, his stone' inscription (A.D. 1(X)6) is found. Inuring the 
reign of his successor Vh'kramaditya (A.D. 1()()8-1014), the 

Chalukyas started ('xpanding their kingdom in the east. Vikrama- 
, ditya I was followed by his younger brother Ayyana II (A.D. 1014) 

who ruled for a \ear t)nly and was followed b\^ his youngest brother 
fayasiihha 11 in or belorc 1015 A.D. TIk' dates of his inscriptions 
range from 1015 A.D. to 1043 A.D. Ht* assiiUK'd the titles of Jagadi^- 
kamalla II, Trailokyamalla, Mallikamoda and Vikramasiml^a. 
Several inscriptions dated in 1028 A.D. and snbse(|uent year rev(‘al 
that he ruk'd from his capital Kalyana or Kalyani, mod(‘rn Kalyani 
in Bidar, M) sore. The (Jlirdnkya capital appears to hav(‘ shifted from 
Manyakheta sometime after 993 A.D. Jayasiiiiha II as.serted his 
supremacy ()\(*r the branch ot the Silahara d\nasty that ruk'd at 
Karahataka. modc'rn Karacl in tlu’ Satara district from the 10th century 
A.D. Sometime* during the rule of this king, the Chalukva kingdom 
appears to ha\-e sutlcia'd Irom iiiterncciiK' (inarrcls. His .son 
Somesln ara I (1043 to 1068 .\.D.) who assnnu'd the titles ol 
Ahavamalla. Bajanaiax'ana and \aramartanda had to light with the 
Cholas as wvW as other dynasties of his time*. He also succc*eded in 
subduing the revolt ol llu' Yadavas of Sc'una-desa shortly bc'fore 
1060 A.D. Soineshvara II, his .son, ruled from 1068 to 1076 A.D. 
After him his brother Vikrainaditya VI came to the throne in 1076 
A.D. He start(*d a new era, called aftc'r his nam(*. He married the 
Silahara princess Chaiidrak'kha and cem(*ntc*d his friendship with the 
dynasty. Hoysalas of Ckihgadem, Yadavas of Seuna-dc*sa, Kadaihbas 
of Goa, Pandyas of Nolanibavadi and others accepted his supremacy. 
His court was giac(*d })y illustrious writt'rs like* Bilhana, the author 
of Mitaksara. Tlu* last known dah’ of this grc*at king is 1128 A.D. 
His son Sonu'shvara HI (1126-1138 A.D.) was given tlu* honorific 
title Sarvajna-bhupa or Sarvajna-Chakravarti for hi.s extensive 
knowledge. He was the author of Abhilashitartha-chihtamam and 
Manasollasa. Someshvara 111 was succeeded by Jagadekamalla 
(1138 to 1151 A.D.) who was followed by Taila III who came to 
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the throDe in 1151 A.D. SoiiK'time before 1153 A.D., he was taken 
a prisoner by Kakatiya Frola of Telihgana, thus inflicting a shatter¬ 
ing blow to the Chalukya l^mpire. Emboldened by this reverse of the 
Chalukyas, Bijjala, a feudatory chief belonging to Kalachuri dynasty 
wrested the sovereignty of Katyana from Taila III in 1156 A.D. 
Several inscriptions confirm this fact. He assumed the titles of 
Tribhuvanainalla, Nissfikamalla and Giridurgamalla. The statements 
in some of the inscriptions of his successors that he invaded Siiidiala, 
Nepala, Magadha, etc. arc* liyperboles only. Someshvara, who 
assumed the title Riya-Miirari asccaulc'd the throne in 1168 according 
to inscriptional eviclcmce. Hc^ con(|uered Chola, Lata, and Gnrjara 
countries before 1172 A.D.. His last known date is 1177 A.D. An 
inscription of the reign of his younger brother Sahkarna 11 makes 
a very extravagant claim of his comjuest of Ganda, Magadha, 
Turushka and Sinihala ; but this must be a acc eptc'd with a grain 
of salt. He was succeeded by his younger brother Ahavamalla 
(1180 A.D.) who carried on campaigns against his neighbours. He 
worsted in battle the Silfiliara Aparaditva II of Northern Kohkan 
and the Paramara Vindh\avarman ol Malva. In 1181 A.D.. however, 
Someshvara IV of the Chalukya dynasty succc'edc'd in wrc'sting from 
him, tile largc*r portion of th(' l>(*ccan including Kalx ana. The last 
knowTi date of Aliavamalla is 1183 A.D. He was succeeded by his 
Younger brotluT Sihghana, who, hoYvever, completely surrendered 
to Someshvara IV in 1183-84 A.D. An inscription datc^d 1184 AD. 
mentions him as a feudatory of Someslnara IV. 

Chrdukya Someshvara IV, son of Taila HI, thus was successful 
in recovering his ancestral kingdom. This is confirmed by an 
Inscription from Kurgocl, in tlu* Bellarv Taluka of the Bellarv District 
dat(’d 1181-82 A.D. Someshvara IV ruled the Deccan up to thiC 
CaxlaYairi river till 1184 A.D. The last known date of his rule over 
Bc'Ilary and Shimoga Districts is 1189 A.D. In this year, he was 
d(‘prived of his supremacy by Yadava Bhillama, forcing him to take 
shelter with Kadaihta Ja\ak(\sin III ot Goa yy4io accepted his rule 
up to 1198 A.D.. Nothing further about him is known. 

Silahfit(is.—Three distinct lamilies be aring the name' SiUiharas were 
ruling respectiveh' northern Kohkan, south('rn Kohkan and the southern 
Maharashtiii consisting of tlu^ districts of Kolhapur, Miraj and Karad- 
All of them assumed the title Tagarapura-vaiadhishvara. This indicates 
that they ruh'd the city of Tagara at one time. These families Yve're 
tounded in the time’s e)f Rashtrakutas and serYX'd as their feudatoJes. 
The first two of these families founded about the middle of the 9th 
century A.D. passed through trY’ing eircumstances during the i*ule 
of the later Chrdukyas of Kalyani. This has been already men¬ 
tioned. Th(^ third Sihlhara family Yvas founded by Jatiga in 10th 
century A.D. YY'ilh its capital probably at Karad. This family had 
a more distingui.shed career as its .seions ruled as independent or 
semi-independent kings after the fall of the Rashtrakuta empire. It 
15= said that Gahdaraditya of this family yvIio probably ruled in the 
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CHAPTER 2. first half of the 12th century A.D. became famous by feeding 

- a hundred thousand Brahmanas and constructing a large tank named 

History. Gandasamudra in the Miraj District with the installation of lh(' 

^Sihlvir ls^^^' Buddha, Jina and Shiva. 

Vijayaditya, the son and successor of Gandaraditya, helped the 

northern Silaharas in recovering tlieir independence and assistc'd 

Bijjala in his revolt against later Chalukyas. Kalachuris were unable 
to worst Bhoja II, Vijayaditya’s son, but Singhana succeeded in 
overthrowing him and annexing the kingdom of Silaharas to the 
Yadava dominions. 

The Silfiharas carried th(‘ Suvarana-Garuda-Dhvaja and assunu'd 
the title Sriman-Mahalakshmi-labdha-A'ara-prasada: n hich proclaims 
Mahalakshmi as th<‘ir tutelary deity. An epigrapbic recoiTp speaks 
of their descent from JimutakiTu who gave his life to (hiruda for 
saving serpents, a story forming tlu' l)asis of Naganaiida of Shii- 
harsha. This record styles, the Silaliara lamily as ‘ tlu' best of the 
Sinihala kings’ thus indicating a real or probably fancied relation 
with the island of Ceylon. 

Vadavas of Yddavds of Dovo^rL—The pre(h'e(‘ssors ol Yadavas of Deva^iri. who 

Deva^iri. riil(‘d over Khandesh, Nasik and Ahmadnagar Districts, \v(‘re the 
vassals of the Rashtrakutas of Manyakhcta and the* Chalukyas of 
Kalyani for a period of o\^(‘r three hundred years. Drdhapraharu, 
the founder of the family hailing from Dhvaravatipnra or modern 
Dvaraka in Kathiawar, flourished in the first half of tlu* bth ccMitiirv 
A.D. and liad Cliaiidradityapura or modern Chahdor in Nasik distnet 
as liis capital. His son Seimachahdra 1 founded a city calletl Scama- 
pura and also gave the name Seun-desa to the country on tlu* confines 
of Dandaka and includcxl l>e\ agiri, modern Daulatabad, in the 
Aurahgribad di.strict. Inscriptions of the successors of Seunachaiidra 
style tlu'mselves as Sennas. Karna, one of tlu? remott? successors of 
this Seunachaiidra I had as son Bhillaina V who was the first 
indepenckait king of the race. 

Bhillama asecMulcd tlu* throne in 1185 A.D. This w'as the time of 
a gr(iat upheaval in the Deccan. Failure' of Chfilukya Someshvara 
IV in con.solidating his powu'r, e'mboldened him in bidding for 
a paramount penver in the Deccan. With the he'lp of his able 
g(?nerals, he' wa*e'steel j^eiwu'r anel te'rritorii's from Seimeshvara IV 
including KalNaua in 1189 \.D. Inscriptions of Bhillaina’s re'ign 
refer to hi.s supennacy over Belvola, TardavaclT and Madagihar in 
the old Jath State. The state'ment of the' Mutgi inscriptiem that he 
se;cured victories over the Kahiigas, Gauelas, Vashigas, Arigas, 
Napfijas and the Pahchalas secerns to be very extravagant. According 
to Hemadri, Bhillama feninded the? city of Devagiri anel probablv 
made it his capital. The earliest mention of Devagiri as the capital 
of Sc'unas is found in an inseriptiem of Jaitugi or Jartrapfda, son of 

1 Epigraphica Indica, III, 192, 
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Hliillama in 1196 A.D. fnscriptional c*viclcnc<*. reveals that Bhillama 
associated with him his son in the (government from A.D. 1191 and 
(Hod shortly after 1193 A.D. During the closing years of his reign 
he had to fight with Ballaja II of Iloyasalas with no success. Jaitugi 
also failed to dislodge Ball ala 11 from his position. Nevertheless the 
kingdom of Sennas during Jaitugi s reign exhmded npto tlie con- 
(liience of Krshna imd Tnhgabhadra bringing Seunas near 
Kakatiyas who were also defeated by Jaitugi. Jaitugi ruled up to 
1210 (1191 to 1210) A.D. and was succeeded bv his son Sifigbana 
iiboiit th(‘ yviir 1210 (1210-1247 A.D. K 

Sihghana was c('rtainly tbe most distinguished mc^mber of the 
famiI^^ He put iin end to the nilc^ of the Kolhapur branch of tjic 
Silahara family by oviTthrowing Bboja II. With the exception of 
powc'rful HoVcLsals, Sihghana \vas able to assert supremacy over all 
kingdoms in the soutli. Sihghana’s empire extended from Kh^desh 
up to the Shinioga and Anaiitpur districts, and from the western 
coast (including Northern Kohkan) up to the eastern parts of 
ffyderabad and Bc^rar. During tlie rc'ign of this king, Sharahgdhara 
composed his Jamons trcMtisc* on music called Sai igita-ratnakara. 
Sihghana was on the tlrroiK* up to Juno 1247 A.D. Krshna, his 
grandson, canic' to tlic throne* in 1247 A.D., and continued Singhanas 
polic)' of (*x}')andiiig the Seuria c*mpire in all directions. Stone 
ijiscriptions of Krshna found in the Shimoga, Chitaldurg, Bellary, 
llharvilr and Belgahv districts show that he succeeded in retaining 
the bounds of the kingdom of liis grandfatlier Jalhmia. iTie authoi 
of Snktimuktavali w as his (‘ounsellor and commander. Krshna 
appointed Mahadeva, his brother, as heir apparent who succeeded 
liim in 1261 A.D., Mahrule\a continued ho.stililies with the Hoysalas, 
and Silaharas of Northc*ni Kohkan, the* Vaghelas of Gujarat, the 
Parmaras of Malva and the Kakatiyas of Teluhgfi country. His 
.ittempt to penetrate into the heart of the Hoyasala kingdom was 
crowned with a failure. Hcnniidri, the founder of llemadapahti 
arehitoctnro, was liis minister. Mahadeva closcjcl his reign in 1270- 
1271 A.D. Civdl war between his .son Amna and Ramachahclra, die 
sou of King Krshna r(*sulted into tlic^. treaclierous capture and 
slaughtt*r of tlu* former by tlie latter. Ramachahclra in the (*arly 
;\ (\ars of his riik) made a frantic* c*fFort to crusli the power of 
Iloyasalas, but was unable to achieve the end. He also failed in 
overcoming Vaghela Sararigadeva. He, however, succeeded in 
defenrting the Chiefs of Dah^a (mcKlcrn Jabalpur), Vijrakara 
(modern Vairugarjili in Madhya Pradesh) and Bhanclagara (mcxlerii 
Bhanclara in the Vidarblia region of Maharashtra). Inscriptions of 
Rilnuihahclra show^ that he was able' to retain tlie S('una kingdom 
during the early clays of his rule. But tlie prestige of the 
Scnina kingdom was irn'lrievably damaged on account of 
R^iachahdra’s failure to save his capital from being plundered by 
Ala-iid-diii Khilji the governor of Kara, who invaded Devagiri liy 
\v:\y of Elichpnr to J2^ A.D,, Hereditary eperpies now pressed hard 
vf 
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Upon tliein. Kakatiya Prataparudra succeeded in pushing the 
western border of his empire iij^to Medak and Raichur. In A.D. 
1305, Hoyasala Ballala III wrestc'd from Ramchandra Banavasi, 
’ Sahtaliga and Kogfili. In fact, there is no evidence to prove 
that Shiinoga and Chitaldnrg districts were under the rule of 
Seunas after 1300 A.D.. Tlie Dt’ccan was again raided by Muslims, 
when Sennas were fighting for J.efence in the south. Rilmachandra 
had to swerve from his allegiance to the Government of Delhi dpe 
to strained relations and in 1307 A.D. Ala-ud-din Khilji sent Mah’k- 
Naib Krdur with a gn'at army*, who overran tlu? St'una kingdom and 
took Ramachandra a prisoner to Delhi. Rainachandra was, how- 
ever, released after a period of six months and wiis allowed to rule 
his kingdom as a x'assal under the Sultanate army for an invasion of 
Telihgana country. Ramachandra lu'lped Muslims against Hoyasala 
Ballala 111 of Dorasainudra in 1311. 

Ramachandra was succeeded b\^ his son Shahkaradeva in 1311 A.D. 
who antagonised the Sultan by his hostile activities. In A.D. 1313, 
Malik-Naib directed an expedition against Shahkaradeva, killed him 
and assumed the governmemt of Devagiri. Alamd-din's death caused 
amfnsion in Delhi. Taking advantage' of this Harapaladeva, tlie 
son-in-law of Ramachandra’ dt'clared his indepc'udc'nce and captured 
the fort of D('\’agiri with the help of Raghava, the' minist('r of 
Ramachandra. But in 1318 A.D.-' Mubarak the son and successor 
of Ala-ud-din, recovered Devagiri by dc'feating and killing Harapala¬ 
deva or Haripala. Raghava suffered defc'at at the hands of Khnsrav 
Khan, Mubarak's command(T. Thus the kingdom of Seunas passed 
into the hands of Muslims in 1318 A.l>. 


^ 'Hk' litrngglf for Kutpirc p. 4ti. 

2 Ibid., p. 40. 

^ Ibid., p. 42, 
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Muslim Rule. 


The first Mus alma.v invasion of the Deccan took place in 1296^ 
1)111 th(^ power of the Devai^iri Yadavas was not extinguished till 1318-. 
From 131S Maharaslitra bc^gan to be ruled by governors appointed 
from Delhi and stationed at Devagiri. The DtJhi empcTor 
Miiharnniad Tughlag (1325-51) made Devagiri his capital and changed 
its name to Daulalabad or the Abode of Wealth. In 1341 Musalrnan 
exactions caused a geni'ral revolt in the Deccan, which, according 
to Ferishta, was so successful that in 1344 Muhammad had no part 
of his Deccan territorii's left him except Daulatabad. In 1345 there 
was widespread disorder, and the Delhi officers plundered and 
wasted the country'^ These' cruelties led to the revolt of the 
Deccan nobles in 1347 under the able leadership of an Afghan 
soldier named Hasan Gahgu bc^iring the title Zafar Khan. The 
Nobles w(‘r(' successful, and freed the Deccan from dependence 
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1 Bharatiya Vidya Btiavan Vol. VI, pp. 15-16. 

’ It was not Ram D('\ ]>ut !iis '*oii Sang.ima who gave shelter ta the refugee 
king of Gujarat and Ram Dev denoimcc-d his soil and asked Ala-iid-din t*> 
take .st(‘ps to restore liis authority. This happened after tlie imMieeessfii] 
expedition of Alauddin against W'arangal in 1303-04 (K.A.N. Sastri—History 
of South India, p. 219). 

- Rriggs’ I'erishta, 1. 304. In 1296 (Bharatiya Vid)a Bhavan ; Vol. VT, 
p. 31) Ramdev tlie ruling king of Devagiri or Devgad was surprisi'cl in his 
eaj)ital bv Ala-ud-din Klnlji, the nephew of the Delhi ('inperor Jalal-iid-din 
Khiiji, and forced to pav tribute'. In 1297, Ramdt'V gave slielter to Rai 
Karan the refugee king of (hijarat, and negh'cted to pay tribute for three 
years (Ditto, 1. 365). In 1306-07 Malik Kafiir, Ala-ud-din s general reduced 
the greatt'r part of Maliaraslitra, distributed it among his officers, and 
confirmed Ramdev in his allegiance (Ditto, I. 369). In March 1307 
(Bharatiya Vid\a Blmvan, Vol. VI, p. 31), Malik Kafur, on liis way to 
Telingan was nVeix'ed with great hospitality at Dexgacl by Ramdev (Ditto, 
1. 371). In 1311 (Ramdev died in 1311, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Vol. VI. 
p. 38) as Ramdev xvas succcH'ded by his .son Shankardev (the' name of 
Ramdev Rao\s .son is' Sirighauad<*v and not Shankardev—Bliaiatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Vol. V’l, p. 48) who was not wt'll affected to the Musalmans, 
Malik Kafur cm his way to the Kaniatak left a force at the town of Faithan 
on the Icfft hank of the Godavari to ovc-rawe the Yadavas (Ditto, I. 373). 
In 1313 Malik Kafur marehc'd a fourth time into the Dc'cean, sc'izc'd and 
put Shankardev to ch'ath, wastcnl Maharashtra, and fixc'd his r('sidc?nee at 
Dc'Vgad (Ditto, I. 379), wlu»re ho remained till Ala-ud-din in his last 
illness orderc'd him to Delhi. During Malik Kafur’s absence at Delhi, 
Harpnlch'V tlu^ son-in-law of Ranuh'v .stirred the De'cean to arms, drove 
out many Musalrnan garrisons, and with the aid of the- otlu'r Deccan chiefs 
recovered Maharashtra. In 1318 Muharik Khiiji, Ala-ud-din s son and 
successor, marchc'cl to the Deccan to cha.stise Harpaldcv who ilc'd at the 
approach of the Musalmans, and was pursued, seized, and flayed alive. 
Muharik appointe d Malik >ak Laki, e»no of his fatluTs slaves, to command 
in the Deccan, and returned to Delhi (Ditto, I. 389). 


s Briggs’ Ferishta. I. 432-33. 
Vf 573{)-5a 
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on Northern India^. Hasan founded a dynasty, which in honouj 
of his patron, a Brahman he called Bahamanj, and which lield the 
command of the Deccan for nearly 150 years. The Bahainani 
capital was first fixed at Ciilbarga about 180 miles east of Satarii 
and in 1426 was removed to Bedar or Ahmadabad-Bedar about 
100 miles further oast. By 1351 Alfi-ud-din Hasan Caugu Bahamani, 
by treating the local chiefs and authorities in a lil)eral and friendly 
spirit, had brought under his pem er every j^art of tlic Deccan which 
had previously been subject lo the thro]U' of Dc'llii-. In 1357. 
Ala-iid-din divided his kingdom into four i>rovinc('s or tarfs^ ov(‘i 
cMcli of which he set a provincial govc^rnor or larfdfn. Satara 
formed jjart of the province's of Culharga which ('xtended from 
Ciilbarga as far west as Dabhoi and south as far as Raichur and 
Mudga] in the Nizamis territory. Ala-nd-din appari'utly had control 
over the n holc' of Satara, except the' liilly west n hich w ith th< 

^ Briggs’ lurishla, (I. 285-91. Hjesau Garigii, llic first Hiiliaiunni ling, was 
im .Afghan of Imvost rank uinl a iiulKo of Dolhl. Ih* hirnicd :i small 
plot of land Ijolongiiig t<» a Brahniari aslrolog<'r naim-<l (.align who w.as 
in favour with tin* king of Dcllii. Having ai*cid«'nlallv found a Iroasiiro 
in his fiold, Hasan had tht^ honostv to give' notice of it lo his lancllord. 
The aslrologor was so struck wifli Iiis inlegrilv t^iat la* everted liis inHne.nee 
at eonrl to adv'ance Hasan’s foitiiiies. Hasan llms jo'.«‘ to a great station 
in the Deccan, where his merit marked Jiiin out aiming his cfjiials as thcar 
loadcM* in their rcwolt. He assumed tlu' naini' of (Ijuigii in gratitude* to 
his benefactor, and from a similar motive added dial of Baliainani or 
Hralmiaiii by which his dvnastv was afterwards distingnislu'd. Ahonl llu' 
origin and early hi'-lorv of Hasan tliere is much <lispnt< anil W'olslev Haig 
frac'cs his di'scenf lo an ancient Persian hero, I'.v/'c (dH, HI .372) bnJ 
Dr. P. M. Joshi is riglit when lit* stivs “On tht* v\liol{‘ it is much safei 
to leave the rjiiestion open as to the origin and early hislorv of Hasan 
F.arlit'r lit ivanarks “ l*'inslita thcreloie eaiinol be dismissrd off hand a*^ 
‘absurd*’’. (See Bharatiya Vklya Bhavan V'ol. \T j). 219) Elphiiisloni \ 
History of India, 66(1 'iTie Bahainani dvna.sfv consisted of the followimj 
eighteen kings, who were supreme for ntvarlv 1.50 venrs ( 1.317-1490) and 
eoutinued in jxivvtr for about thirty venrs more : 

l ilt litihtmitniis, I17- l-'tyn f nri'^iss' I 'l rishlti. Vaf. 11). 


Mamv. 

Date. - 

Name. 

Dale. 

,\la-ud-tlin Bahaman 

(Hasan I.W-l.TSR. 

Hiimav'un 

l4S7-14rd. 

(iangn). 




Vluhanimad 1 

.. I.^.5S-L375. 

Ni/;im 

1461-1463. 

Mujahid 

.. ITO-n7R. 

Muhammad 11 

1463-148.2. 

1 >aud 

.. 1378. 

Mahmud it .. 

1482-1518. 

Mahmud 1 

.. 1378-1307. 





Nomina} Kintfs. 

Ohias-iid-din 

.. 1.397. 



Shams-iid-din 

., 1397. 

Ahmad II 

1518-1520. 

F iro/ 

.. 1397-1422. 

Ala-ud-diii III 

1.520-1.522. 

Ahmad I 

.. 1422-143.S. 

Villi 

1.522-15.26. 

Ala-iid-din II 

.. 1435-1457. 

Kalim 

1526. 


1 Briggs* Ferishta, tl. 291-292: Grant Dulf'i? Maratlias Vol 1 p. 45. 
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IvolikitM was not rc^cluc(^cl till a cfiitury later, in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, under the rule of Muhammad Shah Bahamani 
(1358-1375), the banditti which for ages had harassed the trade of tlie 
Deccan were' lirokcji and scattered, and the people enjoyed peace 
and good govcTjinienl'. This jxiiod of prosperity, when the fort 
ol Satara [Salara foil is said to have been built in 1190 A. D. by 
Silrdiar Bhoj II of Kolhapur (History of Kolhapur in Marathi Vol. 1 
i^arl 1, ]>. 170 by Ik P. Modak) Satara may have been repaired 
later] and jnany r)lh(‘r forts were probably built, %^as followed by 
die awful calauiit\ of the Durga Devi famine, when the country is 
said to have l)(‘en r(uluc('d to a desert by twelve rainless years 
(1396-1407). In the first )cars of the famine Mahmud Shah 
bahamani (137(S-Jo97), is said to have keiX ten thousand bullocks 
to bring grain Irom (mjarat to the Deccan, and to have founded 
seven or]>han schools in tlie leading towns in his dominions^. No 
ellorls ol any rulers could preserve order of life, llirougli so long 
a siTies of fatal vears. Whole districts were left without people, 
and tin strong places ft'll from the Musaliniins into the hands of local 
chiefs". Before' thc‘ country could recover, it was again wasted b} 
two rainless vears in 1421 and 1422. Multitudes of cattle died 
,ind lh(‘ people broke* into revolt'. In 1429 Mtdik-ut-Tujjar the 
ge)v erne)i of JlanlatTibrid. v\ itii the he reditary officers or dcshntukJis, 
went through the country restoring order. Their first operations 
were against some* Uainosliis in Khalav Desli and a body of banditti 
that inlesleel the Mahadew liills, 1'he anny next inarched to Wai 
and recluec’d sc*\eral forts. Se) entirely had the country fallen waste 
that the old villages had ciisappeared and fresh villages had to be 
le^rined, vvliieh generallv ineluded the lands of tvwo or three old 
\illages. Lands were* given to all who would till them free of rent 
lor the first ve ar and for a horse-bag of grain for the second }’eai. 
riiis selllcMK nt was enlrnsled to Dadu Narsu Ku]c, an expcTiciiecd 
brrihman, and to a Tnrkisli enmieh of the Court ’. In 1453, Malik- 
iil-Tnjjar, who was orderc'd to rc^duce the .sea coast, of Koiikan 
lorts, lived Iris Ijc’ad-cjuarlers at Cdiakan, a small fort eighteen miles 
north ol Poona, and, alter rediieing several ehicTs, laid siege to a fori 
whose* ehic’l was nanicd Shirkc*. who he sx^eedily obliged to surreiidc*/ 
iuid to dc’livcr himself and iamilv into his hands. Malik-ut-Tujjar 
insisted that Shirkc should embrace the Muhamincdan faith or be put 
to death. Shirkc* ou this, assuming an air of great liiimilily, 
re|)resentc‘cl that there existc*d betw'een him and Shankar Ray of 
Kheji.ia or Vishfdgad in Kolhapur a family jealousy, and that should 
lie beeonic a Muhaininedau, liis rival, ou Malik-ut-Tujj^s retieal, 
v\ould taunt him with ignominy and excite his own family and subjects 
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’ Briggs’ .Fc'iislita, 11. 

- Briggs’ Iwrislitii. Jl. olft-.'loU. 'llicst- sovlu towns wirt- Choul, Dahiioi, 
lillichpur, Daulalabad, Ikdar, Gulbarga and KancBiar. 

•' Graul Dulfs Maratlias, Vol, 1, p. 50. 

Briggs’ FerisLla, II. 405-()(>. 

^ Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. 1 p. 51. 
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to revolt. He further promised to accept the Muhammedan faith if 
Malik-iit-Tujjar would reduce his rival, and agreed to guide him 
and his forces through the woody and very difficult country to 
Shankar’s dominions. Malik-ut-Tiijjar marched against the chief of 
Khejna but was treacherously surrounded and killed in the woods 
by Shirkeb About this time (1453-1480) no references have been 
traced to Satiira jdaces except to Wai and Man wliicb arc mentioned 
as military posts, whose troops in 1461 were ordered to join Mahmud 
Gavaii in his Konkan expedition-. In 1460, and twelve years later 
in 1172 and 1473, failure of rain so wasted the country that in 1474 
when rain fell, scarcely any one was left to till the land‘d The jiowcr 
and turbulence of their provincial governors was a source of weakness 
and danger to Bahamani rule. To remove this evil Mahmud Gavim, 
the very learm'd and able minister of Muhammad Shah Bahamani 11 
(1463-1182), framed a scheme uikUt which the Balunnani territories 
were divided into eight instead of into four province;. Saiara was 
included under Bijapur, one of the two di\’isions into wbieh Chilbarga 
was divided, and was placed under Kbwaja Ciavan himself. In each 
province only one fort was held in the governoTs hands ; all other 
forts were entrusted to ca]:)tains and garrisons appoiriti'd and paid 
from headcpiarters ; the pay of the captains was gr(‘ally increased 
and they were strietly compelled to keep their garrisenrs iit their 
full strengtld. This sehenu' lor reilueing thi'ir power brnuglit on 
the minister the hatred of the leading nobles. They biought false 
charges of disloyalty against Mahmud Ciavan. The king was w(‘ak 
enough to believt^ them and foolish enough to order the minister’s 
execution, a loss which Bahamani power never reeovered’\ 


1 Briggs^ Fcrislita, 111. pp. 438-39. 

" Briggs’ Ferishta, 11. 483. 

3 Briggs’ Fcrislita, II. 483, 493, 494. 

^ Briggs’ Fcrislila, II. 503, 504. 

Of the Baluim.iui kings Muliaininad II \\as a sclmlar of Aialiic and I’c rsian. 
He attracted Arab and Pe rsian people to the Dcccan in order lo make the 
country the scat of learning and enltiire. He. ai)])ointed leaclu rs in various 
ccnties of the kingdom and large cities and towns. This inimigratfon of 
Arabs and Per.sians liad a great effect upon tlic culture and future histoiy 
of tlie Deccan. With tliis influence which was definitely foreign in character, 
we find the native Hindu iut influencing tlic cultural structure of tlie 
Balianiaiiis. We find that in tlu- reign of Firo/, tlu* relations hc'tween Hindus 
and Muslims were excellent and the influence of Hindu culture was creeping 
even though slowly, in the sacred buildings of tlic Balianianis. In a word 
the twenty-two years in intcrrcgniiin hclwci‘Ti the death of Miihanimad 1 and 
the accession of Firoz are really a period of struggle between the cultures 
immerging into an atmoshiDcre of an attempted synthesis of purely Hindu 
forms, the foreign inlluenei’ represiMited by the Afaeps and the northern 
tradition represcnled by the Balianianis. 
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In 1481, on the deatli of Mahmud Gavan, his estate of Bijapur 
including Satara was conferred on Yusuf Adil Khan the future founder 
of the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur^ who was appointed tarafdar or 
provincial governor, while Daria Khan Fakr-ul-niulk, Mallu Khan, 

1 Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur was a Turk, a son of Amuralh Sultan (1421' 
1451) of Constantinople^ IIo founded iho family of tlie Adil Shahi ruler 
of Bijapur consisting of nine sovereigns whoso rule lasted nearly 200 years. 
At tlic same time the Nizam Shahi dynasty under Ahmad Nizam was 
established at Ahmadnagar (1490-1630), the Kulb Shahi dynasty under 
Sultan Kiitb-ul-nuilk at Colkonda (1512-1609), and the Barid Shahi under 
Kasim Barid at Bedar (1492-1609). Though kings, nominally supreme, 
continued to rule as late as 1526, the supremacy of the Bahamanis may be 
said to hav(’ ceased wlien the Bijapur (1489) and Alnnadnagar (1490) 
governors threw off tlieir allegiance and established themselves as 
independent rulers. According to fk)loji('l Meadows Tajlor, except 
llumayun Shah (1457-1461), llic Babuniani kings protectc’d their pco|3e 
and grwerned llnnu justly and well. Among the Deccan Hindus all 
elements of .social union and loc.d government were preserve^d and 
strengthened bv the Musalmans, who, without interfering with or remodel¬ 
ling local institutions arid hereditary ollioes, turned them to their owm use. 
l^ rsian and Arabic ('dueation was c\lend(‘d bv \illage schools attached to 
moscpics and endowed with laiuls. Tins Ivndetl to the spread of the litera¬ 
ture and faith of the rulers, and the eflt'cts of the (dueation can still be 
traced through the Bah.iinaui dominions. A large foreign commerce centred 
in Bedar, the capital of the Deccan, whicli was visited h) merchants and 
travcll(Ts Iroiu all eountri('s. Tlu; Bahamani kings mad(‘ few public works. 
There w(tc no water works, no roads or bridges, and no public inns, or 
posts, 'rheir chief works were huge castles which after 500 years are 
as p(‘rlccl as when they wen' built. Thes(' forts have glacis and counter- 
sear[)s, eo\’t'red ways, (r.i\v-rsi Hanking bastions with curtains and 
intcrmi’diatc lowers, broad wvt and dry ditches, and in all plain fortresses 
a fanssehrayc or rampart-mound w ith bastions and towers in addition to 
main rampart. No ioriil)le eouxerv-ou cl masses ot Hindus seems to liave 
taki'U place. A constant stream ol fi.ia iguers poured in frian Persia, Arabia, 
Tiutary, Afglianistan, mid Abyssinia. These foreigners, wlio served chieflv 
as soldiers, married Hiiulns ami ereated the lu'w Muhamnu'dan jwpulation 
of the Deccan, 41 h nainos and o.ites of the Ahmadnagar and Bija]nir kings 
are 

Ahmadnagar and Bijapur Kings, 1489-1686 (Cambridge History 
of India, Vol. HI, p. 704) 


Ahmadnagar Bijapur 


Name. 
Ahmad I 
Burhan 
Husain I 
Murtaza 
Husain 11 
Ismael 
Burhan 11 
Ibrahim 
Bahadur 
Ahmad II 
Murtaza 11 
Husain 111 
Murtaza Ill 


Date 

1490-1509 

1509-1553 

1553-1565 

1565-1586 

1586-1589 

1589-1591 

1591-1595 

1595 

1596 
1596-1603 
1603-1630 
1630-1633 
1633-1636 


Name 

Yusuf 

Ismael 

Mallu 

Ibrahim I 

Alii 

Ibrahim II 
Mahmud 
All II 
Shikandar 


Date 

1489-1510. 

1510-1534. 

1534. 

1534-1558. 

1558-1580. 

1580-1627. 

1627-1657. 

1657-1672. 

1672-1686. 
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and most ol thf Moglial Oilici’is aUaclu'd lo Jiim obtained estates in 
the piovi]ic«\ In 1489 Yusuf Adil Kli^i asserted his independence 
and proclainied liiinself king. H(; wrested many forts from the 
governors (d Maliinud Sliali Bahainaiii II (1482-1518), and subdued 
all the country from the river Hhiuia to Bijapur^ In 1551 Saif Ain-iil- 
Mulk, late coniniander-in-ehief of the Ahmadnagar anny who had 
taken refuge in Bcrar and who at the request of the Bijapur king had 
COITUS to Bijapur was given considerable estates in SatfuTi. In the 
batth' of Sliolapur against Ahmadnagar in the sanuj year Ibraliiin 
Adil Shah suspected Saif Ain-ul-Mulk of treachery, and he, in eonse- 
queiice, retired to Man in c'ast Satara, collected the lexenue, and 
divided them tunong his troops. IbiTihiin Adil Shah sent one of his 
officers witli 5.000 hor.se lo expel Ain-nl-Mulk. but tlu‘ Bijapur troopc» 
were defeated. Saif Ain-ul-Mnlk, growing bolder by success, gathered 
du' revenues of many districts including Valva in Sangli. 
Ibrahim next sent against him I(),(K)0 horse and foot under Niaz Kuli 
Beg and Dilavar Klian Habshi. These troops wcae also defeated 
and so main elephants and horses and so great a stoic of valuable 
baggage fell into the hands of \in-nl-\Iulk that he levied fresh troops 
and determined to establish himself as an indepc'udent chief. 
Ibnlhiin Aflil Shah took the field in person at the liead of 5,(K)0 
chosen horsex ‘3,(X)0 foot, and a train of artillerw Ain-ul-Mulk 
encamped on the rivtT Man. and the king arrived and halt('d some 
days on tlu' ojiposite bank without attacking him. Saif yVin-ul-Mulk 
resolved not to (luit the country without fighting, luir thri'c days 
he advanced towards the* king's cam]i as if to engage* but as often 
retired, the renal arm\ remaining undi'i arms on each occasion from 
dawn till sunset e.xpc'cting the attack. On the fourth day Ain-ul-Miiik 
put lu’s Iroojis again in motion ; but the king, siqiposiiig that his desigr. 
was onl> to jiarade as on the preceding days, iic'gh'eled to mak( 
pre])aratioiis for his recejilion. the coininon guards of llu* camp oni)- 
getting under arms. At length, ^^h(*ll the enc'm\ s standard apj>eared 
in sight. Tbiahim Adil Shah marshalled his troojis in grc*at haste and 
moved oiil ol the eam]i to gi\e battle. Ain-nl-Miilk averse from 
engaging the king in person c-onsulled \>itlj his friends, observing that 
it was treason to figlil againsi the rov^al standard. To this all agia'ed 
exec'pl Mmlaza Khan Anjn who remarked that tin* standards did not 
tight, and there was no danger of .shedding roval blood. Ain-nl-Miilk 
satisfied wath his easni.stry and finding it too late lo hesitate, enlarged 
the rovalisls, and attacking tJu* eentn* where llirrihim Adil Shah was 
liostcd, pressed on it so fiereelv^ that it was thrown into disorder and 
llie king fled. On this liis whole line, broke and victory declared in 
favour of Ain-ul-Mulk, who seized the royal cajiopv, elephants, and 
artillery, besidi's all the Umts and liaggagc. Ain-ul-Mulk pursued the 
king tow^ards Bijaiaur, but w as afterwards obliged to fly by the route of 
Man De.sh to tlu* Ahmadnaga- dominions where lu^ was assassinated'. 
In 1579, the Bijapur miuisU'r Xishvar Khan falsely accused Chahd 


' 6«'iggs I'Yrislila, 111, 9. 
- Jhid, 105. 
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Bibi, the dowager queeu, of iiistigatiiig her brotlicr, Murtaza Islizaiii 
Shah, king of Ahiriadnagar, to invade Bijai;)ur, and sent her a prisoner 
to Satara after subjecting her to many indignities’. On Kishvai 
Khans fall in the same year Ch^'id Bibi was released from prison and 
conducted to Bijapfir-. In 3592 Dilavar Khan, tljc Bijaxmr regent, 
was sent a prisoner lo Satara wliere he died*'’* shortly after. 
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Under tlu; Bijapfir kings, though x>erljax)s less regularjy than after¬ 
wards under Mogljals, the country was divided into dislrici:s or 
sarkdrs. The district was distjilmted among su])-divisions which 
were generally known by the rersian names par*^an<i, karydl, samniaL 
nuihdl, and Idlukd, and sometimes by the Hindu names of praiil and 
clesh. The liilly west, which was generally managed by Hindu 
officers, continued to be arranged by valleys w’ith their Hindu names 
of khord, murd, and indvaL The collection ol the revenin^ was 
generally cntrustid to farmers, the farms .sometinus including only 
one village. Wher(‘ tlai revenue was not fanned, its collection w'as 
generalb* entrusted to Hindu officers. C)v(t the revenue-farmers w-as 
a government agent or amiU who, hesid(‘s collecting the revenue, 
managed 11 k‘ jxdiec' and settled ei\il suits, (hvil ^nits rt'lating to 
iand wore' generalb' relcrred to juries e>r panchinjais. In mone\ 
suits thei aniiis or ge)\ernme‘nt age nts ]>r(il)ahly passexl elecisions. One 
e>f the (imilddi'Sf who sujx'iinteMieled a ce)ijsidcral)]e division and te) 
whom all other amilddr.s\ we n* suborelinate. was tcTiued mokdsdddv. 
and it is conjeelureel that he liad some percentage e)n tlK‘ revenue. 
The tnakCmiddrs e)ffie(‘ thenigli sonu'times cnntinueixl from father to son 
was not hereelilar). l’re'(|uentl>’ hut ne)t alwa>s over the mohlsdddr 
was a subhd w-ho, although he' te)e)k no share in the j c'venue manage'- 
rnent anel elid not live in the district, executed deeds and 
formal WTitings e>f importance'. Thougli the chief powder in the 
coiintr} was MiihanniUHlan, Hinelus were largeb emxffeiyeel in the 
service of the Slate. The' gairisenis of hill fe)rts seem ge'iierally to 
have been Hindus, Marathas, Kojis, Bainershis, and Dhangars, a few 
])laces e>f spe'cial strength be ing reserved for Musalinrm eommandants 
or killcddi’s. Besidt's the hill forts, some parts of llie e>pen eountr) 
were left iinde'r loyal Maralha anel Brahman office rs with the titles 
of cstate-holelc'r or jdgiiddr anel e)l elistr.iet lu'ael e)r dcshniukh. Estates 
wore generally grante’el on militarx tenure, the value of the giant 
Iieing in proportion te) flu* numbe'r e)f troox)s which the granl-holdei' 
maintained. Phaltun from which in the tinier e)f the Peshvas 350 
horse were reexuired, furnished on!} fifty te) the Bijax^iir govermneul 
at a very late period of the elynasty, but the Maraflia chiefs could 
procure horsemen at short notic'c and they were entertained or 
elischarged at x^loasure*. Family feuds or x>ersoual liate, and, in the 
ease of those ^vhose lauds lay near the borders of other kingdoms, 
an intelligent regard for the chances of wnr, often divided Maratha 
families and led monbers of one famib to take service under rival 

^ Briggs Ferislita, HI. 

^ Briggs* Ferislila, 111, 150. 

•* Briggs' Korisbla, 111, 172-173. 
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Miisalinan states. Numbers of Hindus were employed in the 
llijapiir anni(’s and those of distingnislied service were rewarded 
with tile Hindu title of Raja, 7idik, and rdi>\ 

The priniipal Maratha Chiefs in Salara under tlie Bijapur govern¬ 
ment were Cliahdrarav More of JavlT, aliout thirty-five mik's north¬ 
west of Satara, Rav Naik Niihhalkar of Pluiltan about tliirty-fivc 
miles nortli-easl of Salara, JuujhaiTav (dialge of Malavadi about 
twenty-seven miles east of Satara, Daplde of Jath about ninety miles 
south-east of Satara, Mane of Mhasvad about sixty miles cast of 
Satara, and the (diorjxide of Kaj^sln on the Varna about tliirty miles 
south of Karad. A person named More, originally a Karnatak ehic’f 
was a])]'»oiiited in the reign of Yusuf Adil Shah (119()-15]()) to the 
eommaud of a body of 12,()()0 Hindu infantry sent to reduce the 
strong tract hetw'cen the Nira and the AYirna. More was success¬ 
ful. He dispossessed the Shirki's and completely siipprt'ssed the 
depredations of their abettors, the chiels of whom were Gnjar, 
Mamulkar, Mohite, and Mahadik. More wa.s dignifit'd with the title 
of Cdiaiidrarav and his son Yeshvantrav, ha\ing distinguished liim- 
s('lf in a battk' fought w ith the troops of Burhan Nizam Shah 
(150S-155o), in wdiicli he captnretl a grei ii flag, was confirmed in 
succession to his fallua- as Raja of Javjj and had ])(Tinission to 
use the banner he had won. 1'heir descc'iulants ruled in the same 
tract of country for sc'ven generations and under th('ir mild and 
just nianag(‘ment tha.t harren tract became jiojmlous. All the 
succ(?ssors of tlic' first More assunu'd the title of Cliahdrarav. I’he 
unswerving knalty of this famil)' induced the Bijapur go\’ernment 
to exact little^ more than a nominal tribute' irom districts iirodncing 
so litth\ and which had alwa)'s bec'ii in disordc'r imck'r Mnhammc'dan 
governors. Rav Naik Niiiibajkar or Phaltanrriv was tlu' Naik of 
Rhaltan. His original .surname' was Ravar ; he had take n tlu' name of 
Nimhrdkar from Nimbahk or Niinlak wIktc the first Nimbalkar 
lived. The family is considcTed one of the most ancient in 
Maharashtra as the Nimbajkar was mack' s(in](sJuinikh of Rhaltan 
before the middle of the seventeemth century by one of the Bijapur 
kings. The deshmukh of Rhaltan is siud to have hc'come a polygar 
or indejiendc'ut chief and to have repeatedly withheld the revenues 
of the’ district. VahgojT or Jagpfdrav Naik Nimbalkar wdio lived in 
the early ])art of the seventeenth century was notorious for his 
r(?stless and predatory liabits. Dipfdiai the sister of Jagpalrav was 
married to MalojT Bhonsle, Shivajfs grandFathcT wdio was out' of the 
principal chiefs under the Ahmadnagar kingdom. Jagpalrav Naik scK'ms 
to have been a man of great influcmce. It is said that it was through 
his (exertions tliat thc^ marriage of Maloji’s son Shahaji and JIjribai, 
Liikhdev Jadhavrrw’s danghtcT, was brought about against the wishes 
of the girl’s parc'nts. One of the* Rhaltan Naiks W'as killed in 1620 
in a battle betw^ecn Malik Ambar and the' Moghals. Nimbajkar 
never exchanged bis anciemt title of ndik for that of Rdjd. 
Junjharrav Ghatge, the desJwmkJi of Midavadi w^as the head of 

1 Grant Duff’s Marallias, ' Vol. I, pp. 04-65. 
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a 1)0 wci fill family whose founder Kam Raje Ghatge had a small 
command under iht' Balianiani kinjj;s. His native country Khatav 
was separated from tliat of tlu; Nimbajkar by the Mahadev Hills. 
The Ghatges were dc.sJu)iukhs and scmlesJimukJi.s of the par^and of 
Man. In 1626 Nagoji Ciliatge was given the title of sanicshinukh 
as an uncoiulitional favour by Iljrrihim Adil Shah 11, togelluT with 
the title of Jhuhjarrav. The head of the Mane family was deslimukh 
oi Mhasvad, adjoining the district of the Ghatges. The Manes were 
distingnislk'd shilcddrs or self-horsed cavaliers under Bijapur, but 
were nearly as notorious for their revtmgeful character as the Shirkes. 
The Ghorpades, wlio were originally Bhonsles, according to their 
family legend accpiired their present surname during the Bahainani 
times from having betm the first to scale a fort* in the Kohkan 
which was decmc'd impregnable ])\’ fastening a cord round the l>ody 
of a •Jiorpad or iguana. Tlu'v ^^erc di sJnnukhs under the Bijapur 
government anti vvt're divided into two distinct families, one of 
Kapslu nt'ar the \^’irna river and the other of Mudhol near the 
Gliatprabha in the Karnatak. Under Bijapur the Kfipshikar 
(ihorpades we re known as tlu' iidvkas or nine-toucli Ghorpades and 
tin: Mudhojkars as the sdikas or scwen-totith Ghor})ades, a distinc¬ 
tion which till' two families maintain. The head of the Mudho]kar 
Ghorpadt's was tlu' f)dfil of a \illage nt'ar Satara. The Ghorpades 
seem to have siguali/etl themselves at a very eaily period. The 
high Musalman titlt's t)f Amir-ul-iimra or Chief of the Nobles was 
confe?rt‘d on one t)r the iiu'iubers of the KapshI famil) by the Bijaj)ur 
kings. Tlu' first (diorpatje that joined Shivaji was tme of the 
Kapslukais whilt* the Mudholkars were his bitter tmtauies. The 
l)a[)h]es wt’rt' d(\sfn)inkhs of tht‘ pni'f^aud of Jath. Their original 
name was Chav lian and thev tot)k the surname of Daplde from their 
village of Ifapldapur t)f which they were hereditary pdtils. Tht'y 
held a command frt)m the Bijapur kings-. 
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In Kiof) tlie Nizam Shiilu dynasty came to an end. In 1637 Shahaji 
Bhonslt', the son of Maloji Blmnsle, who had taken a considerable 
part in Nizam Shahi affairs during the last years of the dvnasty, 
was allowi’d to retire^ into the service of Mahmud Adil Shah of 
Bijapur (1636-1656). In 1637, besides giving Shahaji his /V/gir 
districts in Poona, Mahmud Adil Shah conferred on Shahaji a royal 
grant for the dcslunuklfi of lwent>'-two villages including Masur* 
in the district of Karad, the right to which had by some means 
dev(d\i‘d on goMiimu'nth Before the middle of the 17th cenlurv’, Shivaji 

Shahajl’s son Shiv'aji, the fouiuh'r of the Maratha empire, had begun 1627-1680. 
to establish himself in the hilly parts of Poona in the north where 
he had becai put in possession of his father’s estate of P’oona and 


1 Kliclnn or Vislialgad in 1471. See Shervvaiii H. K., Bahamanis of Deecan, 
p. 298. 

- Crant Duff's Maratlias, X'ok 1, pp. 69-71. 

Patrasar Sangraha No. 885. 

4 Grant Duff’s Maratlias, Vol. I, p. 96. 

** Some recent sources assert that he was born on 19th February, 1630. 
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Sujm. H\ i64(S lie obtained coulroJ over the strojjg lorts (jf loiiia^ in 
jilior about tln‘rt\'-five miles and Kondana or Sinhgad about 
Ivselvc' miles soiitli-n ('st ol Poona, of Piirandliar about twenty miles 
south of Poona, ajid of Itajgad in bhor a]>out five miles east ol 
Torna. At this time* th(‘ south of the Nira, as far east as ShirvaJ 
and as far south as the range of hills north of the Krslma, was 
farmed 1)> llu' heriHlitary (k'shmukk ol Ilirdas Maval, a Maratha 
named baiidal, and the fort of Kohida was eommittc^d to his eare. 
fie (iarly entertainc'd a jealous) of Shivaji and kept a strong garrison 
and carefully watelK cl the eountiy round l^irandhar. TJje cleshpdndc 
of the place was a Prahhn. Wai was the station of a Bijapin 
Mokusdddr or manager who had charge of Pandngad, Kamalga<J and 
several other forts in the n(‘ighl)onrhcK)d. Chahdrarav More, liaja 
of Javli, ^^as in possession of the Ghatmatha from the Krsna to the 
Varnii". The lhjaj)nr governinenl being ini]>ressed witJi the idea 
that it was incited h\ Shaliaji, caused him to be jinijrisoncd, and at 
iIk' same time sent an ai in\ under Fateh Khan to attack Shivaji; 
Imt Shivaji ]m)ve(l more than a match for him and killed him in 
the battle of llelsiir lu'ar Purandhar. Shahaji was subsequently 
released in tlu* same year, and an cbort was made to bring about 
leeoncilialioii hetwc'en liiin and JiajT (ihorpade, the Miidliol Chi<*l 
who had been instrumental in his ea])tnre. To induce both parlies 
to iorgt I wdial had passed, Mahmud Adil Shah made them exchange 
their herc*(iilar\ rights and iiuinis as iksh)mikhs. Baji Ghori)adc' 
thus obtained frojii Shahaji i 1 k ‘ (I( shmnki rights ol Iwenly-tw o villages 
in Karad which Shahaji hail aceinirc’d in 1637 from Bijapfir*. This 
agrec‘ment howe ver was not acted njx)ii. Jn the meanwhile another 
iitU’inpl was made' to s(M/.e Shivaji and this lime baji SLuiiiiraj was 
sent for the ])urpose. Shivaji lr(‘(jnentl\ lived at the' town of Mahad 
in Kolaha and the* part)- ol Shauiraj, passing through the terrilorv^ ol 
(diaiidrarav .More, lurked about the Par jniss imtiJ an opporluriily 
should offer. Shivaji aiilicijxiled the surprise', allaekeci llii', j)art\ 
neai- lIu’ heitlom of the pass and drovi' (lu'in in great panic to the* 
lorests. l)ishirhaiK<‘s in the Karnatak pr('\entccl the'Bijapfir go\e'rn- 
nient anv lurthe r from taking active' steps u;j;iiiiist Shivaji, wlio finding 
that Jiis lather had hecii sent far away^from the ea])ilal eiii a militarx 
eauipaigii in Karnatak, began to devise new scheme's lor posse's- 
sing hiinsell <>l the whole (diatmalha or hilly west Decean. AVilh 
this o]>jc'('l in view' Shivaji turned his allc'Jition to the Mores ol 
lavh \she) were \er\ piAvcrlnl in that region. TJie ruling prince ’ 
Vc'slwaiitrav was however none too friendly towards Shivaji and 


^ Ac(.ujtliiig jadiiualli Saikar llu I'ji t ol ’I oma v\ as capturod in J04(} 

and Jtajgad ^^as a in fori buill l>v Shivaji in lla stna* \tar ( jadimath Sarkar 

-Sjjivaji, ]). '>1). 

TIh’ daU of aeijuisition ot kondana is j»ul Ivikami. Sliivapin Dislipaiid' 
ihilii gi\cs the )car 1047. 'J'liis year is indualcd ])\ Molianimcdnania 
(faduiialh Sarkar—Shivaji, p. 35). 

- Grant Duffs Maiutlias, A'ol. I, p. JOU. 

Ciraiit Dull s Marathas, ^’ol. t, p. 1J5. 

Shiv Bharat Canto ].3 .sliloka 43. 
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would not fall in a line with the designs of Shivaji. In fact he 
had reasons to be grateful to Shivaji because it was he who was 
instrumental^ in ('nabling Y(\shvantrav to succeed to the jahagir oi 
javli after the death of Daiilatrav in 1648, who died childless and 
whose widow had sought the lielp of Shivaji in adopting young 
Yeshvantifiv and canning on tlu* administration in his name during 
Yeshvantiav s minority with tlie assistance of one llanmantrav More, 
a distant ridation of the family. Tn course of time Yeshvantrav grew 
jealous of his independent position and impati(*nt of Sliivajf’s inter¬ 
ference. Shivaji sp(‘nt \ ears in negotiation for a peaceful way to gain 
his object. I'here was also some understandable reason for Shiviiji’s 
patienc(\ Af/alkhrin the* suhficdar of Wai who had acrtc;d as the 
representativ(‘ of (li^* sv»\i’r('lgn powt r of llijapnr sinc(‘ 1649 was 
anxious to pn'\'ent l^oth Yeslivantrav and Shivaji from growing 
very powc'rfnl in that regi(ni. Tie had sent letters to Kanhojl Jedh(‘ 
and otluT sardars to join his standard for the purpose. There thus 
arose a ti*iangnlar contest heh\e(‘n the Mores, Shiviiji and Afzallchan. 
About the year 1654, Atzalklian came to he transferred to Kanakgiri- 
;ind Shivaji seized tins opportunity of Afzalkhan’s ahs( nc(^ to deal 
iH'solutely with tlu^ affair. He took into his c*onfidcnc(' some of thc^ 
Mava] Deshmnkhs, particiilarb^ Kanlioji Jedhe and Haihatrilv Silimkar 
as also olluT ntn’ghhours of tlie Ntorc's and sent a proposal to Javli 
slating terjns vliicb the Mores refnst'd to accept Them he dispatched 
a contingent of th(\se Deshmnkhs along-with his commander Sambhajf 
Kavji and a small force, threatening their residence. Tliis first attempt 
proved ineffc^etual, and Shivaji sent another forc*f‘ under Raghunatli 
Ballal Kordc‘. A battle was fought ru'ar Javli in which ITanmantrav 
Mon' was killed and Yt'shvantrav Hcd for his life and took shelter 
in the fort ol Rairi. Frataprfiv More anotlK*r scion of the famil\ 
(‘scap<*d to Hijapur to s('(‘k tht' help of Adil Shah to oust Shivaji from 
Javli (26-1-1656). Shivaji himsedf at once procec'ded to Javli, stayed 
there for two mouths, and strengthened his hold upon the principality. 
In the meantime Yeshvantrax' started sc^rioiis Ironble afresh from 
the liill to]) of Rairi, a large and lofty plateau nc'ar Mahacl whicli 
l)elonged to tlie Mores. Shivaji sent troops and his agent Haibatrax 
Silimkar to Yc slivanti-av demanding submission. AftcT a long negotia¬ 
tion, a meeting w as arranged at the foot of Rairi in May. \\dicn the 
Mores came dowm to meet Shivaji, be killed the principal oflFender 
Yt^shvantrav and carricxl his two sons KrshnajI and Baji as captives to 
Poona. 11)0 capture of the strong fort of Vasota, w^bich had also be*- 
longed to Mores, about fifteen miles w'cxst of Satarfi, subsequent!v 
f‘a]l('d Vajragad by Shivaji and tlio conquest of Shivtbar valley com- 
pkded the cmiqiu'st of Javli. Later on the two sons of Yeshvantrax 
\\(*r(^ dc'loeled conducting secret intrigues witli Bijapur and wen' 
thert'fore put to death'*. The result of Shivajfs sw ift and decisive 
action towards Mores was on the xvhole h<'lpful to his pursuits, because 
the turbulent chiefs in the surrounding area came to know* wdiat to 
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* Killing priiK'cs of Javli riijoyrd a limdilarv titlv “ Cliaiidrarax 
Sardrsai ; Historx’ of ttu* Maratlias' p. 132. 

® Sardesai: Nexv History of tlie Marathas Vol. 1, p. 112-113. 
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expect from liim if an open opposition were offered to his plans and 
desires. Shivaji followed up liis conquest of Javli by surprising 
Rohida which he scaled at night at the? head of the Mavlis. Randal, 
the deshmukli wlio was in the fort at the time stood to liis arms on 
the first moment of alarm ; and although greatly outnumbered his 
men did not submit until he was killed. At tlit' head of thcan was BajI 
Prabhn Dc\shpaiicle; Shivaji treatcxl him with generosity, received 
him with gr(Mt kindness, and confirmed him in all his hereditary 
possc'ssions. He had rc'lations with Shivaji, and afterwards agrec;d 
to follow tlu' fortune's of his concjiieror ; the* command of a considc'rable 
bovly of infantry was eonfc'irc'd n})on him and he maintained his 
Pratapgad huUt hy Rravery and fuh'lity to the last. In 1650, to secure 

Shivajiy 16r>6. to his possc'ssiems on the banks of the Nira and the Koyna 

and to strengtlK’ii the dc'fencc's of the Par Pass Shivaji pitched upon 
a high rock nc’ar the source of the* Krshna on \\'hieh lu' rc‘solvc‘d to 
build another fort commanding an extensive \’ic‘w of Kohkan to the 
west. The execution of tlu' d(‘sign was ('ntrnste'd to Moro 
Trimal Pihg]e, who shortlv before had been appointc'd to 
command the fort of Purandhar in Poona. This man, w'hen 
\('ry )'oimg, had accompanied his father, tlu'u in thi' service 
of Shahaji to the Karnatak and returned to the Maratha country about 
the year 1653 and shortly after joinc'd Sliivaji. Tlu* (d)lc manner in 
wdiich he executed c*very thing enlrustc'd to liim soon gained him 
the confidence of his maslc'r and the erection of Pratapgack the name 
given to the new' fort, confirmcil the favoiirid)](' ojnnion I'lilertained 
of hind. A new image of th(' goddess Rhavain, th(‘ prototyjic of his 
family deity, Bhavani of Tuljapur, w'as later installed in the fort and 
Shivaji nuuh' it a jnactice to visit the place on devotional grounds, 
whereby he eifeetivc’ly scTved his political object of kc'cping a watchful 
eyc^ on the rc'gion around. In the same year (1656) the Moghals 
invach'd the Bijfqnir tc'rritork's and Sarjerav Ghatgt', Nimbalkar, and 
other Maratha estate-holders promptly joined Khan Muhammad, the 
Bijaphr prime ministcT with their troops-. 
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About the year 1658 Bijapur w^as distractc'd by factions among its 
noblc's and the youth of its sovereign Ali Aclil Shah II. At last they 
becxiinc* sensible* of the nc^cc*ssity c^f making an active* c'ffort to subdue 
Shivaji. For this purpose an army w'as assemblc'd consisting of 
500 horse and 7000 choice infantry, a good train of artillc'ry or w'hat 
was considered as such, bc*sidc*s a large supply of rockc'ts, a number 
of swivc'ls inonntc'd on camc'ls, and abundance of store's. Afzal Khan, 
an officer of high rank, ve>luntee're*d to command the expedition, and 
in his public leave-taking, in the vaunting manner particular!)^ com¬ 
mon to Deccan Muhamme*dans of the)sc‘ clays, pompously cle*clarc'd 
that he .shoulel bring bac-k the* insignifie ant re*b(*l and cast him in chain 
undc*r the footstool ejf tlie tlironc*. Te) avoid impediments which 
prexsente'd themselves on the straight route from Bijaj)nr and the he avy 
rains wdiich sc'lelom subsielc'd in the neighbourhood of the hills till 


1 C;rant DulFs Muratha.s, Vol. I, 119. 

2 Grant Duffs Marathas. Vol. I, 123. 
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the end of October, the army proceeded in September 1659 from 
Bijapur to Pandharpiir and thence marched towards Wai. Shivaji, on 
its approach, took up his residence in Pratapgad and sent the most 
humble messages to Afzal Khan. He pretended to have no thought of 
oj^posing so great a persf)nage, and seemed only anxious to make 
his peace with tlic Ihjapur government through the Khans 
mediation ; he affected the utmost sorrow for his conduct, which 
lui could hardly pcM snade himself would be forgiven by the king, even 
if the Klian slioiild receive him under the shadow of his protection ; 
and he? would surrendcT the whole of his country to the Khan were 
it ]DOssible to assure* himself of his favour. Afzal Khan, who had all 
the vanity of a ^^^hammedan noble, had also a thorough contc*mpt 
for his enemy. At the saim* time as he had formerly been in charge 
of the Wai district he was aware of the exceeding difficulty of an 
advance tliroiigh the wild country which he must penetrate. With 
such c‘onsidcrations and mollified by Shivaji’s submission, Afzal Khan 
in answer to n^pc'ated apj^lications despatched a Brahman in his 
own service* iiiuned Gopinathpaht with suitable attendants to 
Pratapgad. On his arrival at Par, a village bc'low the fort, Shivaji 
came down to ui<*et him. The Brfihman stated that the Khan, his 
mastc’r, and ShahajI w^ctc intimate friends, that the Khan bore no 
enmity towards his son, but on the contrary would prove his desire 
to aid him by interceding for his pardon, and evem endeavouring to 
get him confirmc'd as jd^rchlr in part of the territory he had iisurpc'd. 
Shivaji acknowk'dged his oliligation although his reply at the public 
mc?cting was ncU couchc’d in tlie same humble strain he had used in his 
mc?ssage. Ih* said that if lie could obtain a part of the country in 
/V7g/r it would he* all he could c*\'pect, that lie w’as the king's servant 
and that he had bec'ii of considerable use to his government in 
reducing sc\’C‘ral chiefs whose t(‘rritory would now come undc^r the 
royal authority. This w^as the substance of what passed at their 
first interview'. Shivaji providc’cl accommodation for the envoy and 
his suite*, but assigned a place for the Brfihman at some di.stance from 
the* rc’sl. In the iniddle of the* night Shivaji sc'cretly introduccxl him¬ 
self to Gopinalhpant. lie* addressed him as a Brahman, his superior. 
He rc'prc'senled that all he had clone w'as for the sake of Hindus and 
the Hindu faith, that he was called on by the goddt'ss Bhavani herself 
to i>rotect Brfihmans and cows, to punish the violators of their temples 
and their gods, and to rc'sist the encmiies of their religion, that it 
bc*came Gopinath]3aut as a Brahman to aid a course which Bhavani 
had sanc'tion(*d, and that if he did, he should evc*r after live among 
his caste and countrymen in comfort and w^ealth. Shivaji seconded 
his arguments with presents, and the solc'inn promise to bestow the 
village* of Hivra on him and his post(?rity for ever. The Brahman 
envoy could not resist such an appeal seconded by such an induce¬ 
ment and swore* fidelity to Shivaji, declared he was liis for ever, and 
called on the goddess to punish him if he severed from any task 
Shivaji might impose. They consulted on the fittest means for avert¬ 
ing the present danger. The Brahman, fully acquainted with Afzal 
Khan's character, suggested tempting him to a conference and 
Shivaji at once approved of the scheme. He sent for Krslinaji 
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Bhaskar, a confidential Brahman, informed him of what had passed, 
and of the resolution which he had adopted. After fully consulting 
on the subject they separated as secretly as they had met. After 
holding some interviews and discussion for the purpose of masking 
their design, Krshnajf Bhaskar as Shivajfs agent was despatched with 
Gopinatlipant to the camp ofAfzalKhan. Gopinathpant representc'd 
Shivaji as in gn'at alarm ; but if his fears could be overcome by the 
liersonal assurance of the Khan, lie was convinc*cd that he might 
easily be prevailc^d on to gi\c himscilf up. With a blind confidence 
Afzal Khan tiust(‘(l himself to GopinathpanGs guidance. An interview 
was agreed on, and tlie Bijapfir troops with great labour moved to 

JilvlI. Shi\ ajT prc’part'd a place for th(' meeting below the fort of 

Pratapgad he cut down the* jungle, and cl(\ared a road for the 
Khan’s approach but twery otlua* avenue to the place was carefully 
closed. lTi‘ ordered Moro])ant and Ncduji Pfilkar from the Kohkan 
with man\' thousands of the MTivIl infantrv'. Fie communicated his 
w hole plan to these two and toTanajl Mahisare. NotiijT w^as stationed 
in the thick(?ts a little to the east of the fort, whcTe it was expected 
(hat part of th(* Khan's retinue would advance, and Moro Trimal 

with a bod>’ of old and tried men w^as sent to hide himself in the 

neighbourhood of the main body of th(' Bijaxiur troops which as had 
been agreed remained iK'ar JavlT. Tlu^ preconcerted signal for 
VetajT was the blast of a lioni, and the distant attack by Moro Trimal 
was to begin on hearing the lire of five* guns from Pratapgacl which 
w(^rc also to announce' Shivajfs sah'h. F^ifteem hundrc'd of Afzal 
Khan's troops accompanied him to within a fe^v^ hundred yards 
of Pratapgacl, where, at Gopinathpanfs suggestion they w'cre 
desired to lialt to dispel an> doubt and fear that Shivaji had 
professed about Khan's preparations. Afzal Klian, dressed in a thin 
muslin garment armed apparently only with his sword, and attcmdc'd, 
as per mutual agreeinc^nt only by two armed soldicTS, Bada Sayyad 
and another, advanec’d in his palanquin to a well-decorated reception 
tent set n]i for tlic* oec'asion. about half w^a\ up the ascimt of the fort. 
Shiwiji wkile prejiariug himself to meet thc' Khan for peaceful 
negotiations, liad tak(*n c*omplele precanlions to meet any contin¬ 
gency. It w’as Thnrsda>\ iOth of Novcmbci* 1659. (^n that day after 

a morning bath and usual worship and prayers, Shivaji took his 
meals and bid a hasty but affc'ctionate fart‘w (*11 to his fric'uds, c ommitt- 
ing his son Sambhaji to their care. IFe rose, put on a steel chain 
cap under liis turban and chain armour under his cotton gown, held 
Bhavaut sword in his right hand, concealed a crooked dagger or 
hicJiva ill liis Ic'ft sleeve, and put on a shield to cover his back. Thus 
armed he slowdy descended from the fort. The Khan had arrived at 
the place of meeting before' him, and exprc'ssed his jealous indigna¬ 
tion at the la\isb grandeur of decoration of llu^ rruindop which 
surpassed something that could be observed at Bijapfir and which 
the son of a sarddr of Bijapfir sliould bo in a position to display. B)^ 
lliat time SliivajT was seen advaut ing, attended by two of his 
companions Jiva Mahala and Sambhaji Kavji. 
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Shivaji vic^wing Afzal Khan at a distance expressed fear for the 
presence of Jhida Sayyad and requested Khan, tliroiigli Pahtaji 
Gopinath that Bada Say)'ad he kept a few paces away, to whirli 
Afzal Khan readily agr(?ed and as if to dispel fear, even handed over 
his sword to Krshnaji Bhaskar who was standing nearby. Khan 
however, was not Ic'ft coinplc’tely unarmed; for he had a dagger 
fixed by his riglit sich* near tlie waist. Witli characteristic over- 
confidence Afzal Khan took no objection to Sliivaji’s companions 
although they had jx)ssess(*d their usual arms with them, a circumstance 
whicli might liave jiasscd unnoticed, being common amongst 
\farathas. He advanccal (wo or three paees to meet Sliivaji; 
they wer(‘ introduced to c'ach other by Pantaji Gopinath and 
furthcT in ihc' midst of ilio customary embrace, the tall and 
might)' Khan was a1)l(' to hold the neek of comparatively 
short statured Shivaji under his Ic'ft arm. As the Khan tried 
to prc\ss it, Ik‘ took out lus daggcT from his waist on the right side 
and tried to hit the l<‘ft side of Shivaji. As Shivaji was clad in 
iU'mour, the sh'cl \\'(‘a]')on only made a sharp rubbing sound against 
his side hut did 7 iot hurt him. l'h(Teupou Shivaji, ever on his 
guard hit tlie huhvd in his left hand on tin* right side of the Khan. 
Ihifortunatc'K tiu' Khan wore' no armour and tlaTefore the hit 
provc’d singularh ('ff<'eti\(‘ and ripped (»pen his howelsh Khan 
uttcivd tli(‘ words ‘ tr(‘acherv ’ 'treachery' and sh('iited for help. 
Khan’s hold on Shivaji's neck by this time was naturally slackened 
and Shivaji having mad(* hims(‘1l fr(‘e quickly thrust his sword right 
through Al/al Khan's stomach and in a moment Afzal Khan lay dead 
on th(‘ ground. Krsliuaji Bhaskar who possessed Afzal Khans swortl 
tried to rescu(‘ Inm hut w as h(*ld at bay by Shivaji w'ho with anothca* 
stroke of his sword scj)aratcd the lu'ad of the Khiin from tlie trunk of 
his body. At this moment Bada Say>’ad rushed forth and tried to 
attack SluN'ftji but jiva Maliula finished him. 'Fhe palanquin bearers 
of Khan tri<*d to tak(‘ awa\ the l)o<!\' putting it in the palanquin hut 
Sanihhaji Ka\’jT hit at th(*ir K‘gs. s<*i/ed the head ot the Khan and 
iiuirehc'ci towards the gale of iIk' lort. The sharp shrill sound ol 
the bug]('-likf' horn was a signal to Nc'laji Palkar and the' Mdvjls lying 
in c'oncealmeut, who f(dl upon Klian's army, that was rc^sting at the 
foot of the hill. Moro Trimal also, began his operations on hearing 
the sound of fi\’e guns fired Iroin Prairipgad on Shivaji coining out 
safe. Fewv of th(' Bijiipur soldiers had time to mount tlieir horses or 
stand to tludr arms. Xc-taji Palkar gave no c|iiart('r; hui orders w ore 
sent to Moropanl to spare all wlio submitted. Sliivajis lnimanit>’ to 
liis prisoners was conspicuous on this as on most occasions. Many 
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* The story told b\' Sahhasad and nproduct-d b\ Grant Duff, t!»al Sliivap 
fixed Vaf^hnakhs or sU*<’l tiger’s claw on his fingt-rs and used tlu^ N\i*ap(»n 
for killing Afzal Khan, is not supported by Shiva Bharal, which is a con¬ 
temporary aiul a coinparati\'clv more reliable e\idt‘nce. That Vaghnakhs 
wore found in the oolltKaioii [xjssessvd b\ the later Chlialrapatis of Satara 
is however true. In 1827 Raja R'atapsiiih then Chief of Satara (1810-1839) 
gave the Vaglinakhs to Mr. Elphinstone. Tliey were most formidable 
steel hoolv.s and attaclwxl to two rings fitting (be fingers and lay concealed 
in the iiisich* of the hand. C:o1hronk(>'s Elphinstone, II 188. Sec als<» 
Scott Waring's Marathas, 69. 
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of those that had attempted to escape were brought in several days 
afterwards in a state of great wretchedness. Their reception and 
treatment induced many of the Afarafha prisoners to enter ShivajVs 
service. The most distinguished Maratha taken was JhmljJiarrav 
Ghatge whose father had been the intimate friend of Shaliaji, but 
Shivaji could not induce him to depart from his allegiance to Bijapur. 
At his own request he was allowed to return, and was honourably 
dismissed with valuable presents. The son and family of Afzal 
Khan w(‘re taken by Khanduji Khopde one* of Shivaji*s officers, but 
on being offered a large bribe he agreed to guide them to a platc' 
of safety, and led tliein by unfrequented paths across the mountains 
and along the banks of the Koyna, until he safely lodged them in 
Kara<,l. When this treachery came to Shivaji’s knowledge Khopde 
was condemned to death and at once executeeP. 


This success greatly raised the reputation of Shivaji. The 
immediate fruits were four thousand horses, several elephants, 
a number of camels, a considerable treasure, and the wboh‘ train 
of equipment which had been sent ag«a.inst him. Such of his troops 
as were wounded, Shiviiji on this occasion distinguished by pre.sents 
of bracelets, necklaces, cliains of gold and silver, and clotiu’s. These 
were presented with much ceremony, and servc'd to stimulate futun? 
exertion among his soldiers as well as to give greater fame to his 
(exploit. The sword of Afzal Khan and Shivaji’s favourite* sword 
Bliavanl i)assed to the Moghals on the capt\ir(‘ of Sambhaji in 1689. 
They were r(*stored by Aurahgz(*b to Shahu in 1707 and till 1827 
remaiiK'd a valued trophy in the armoury of ShivrijJ's (h'seendants. 
Gopinathpai'it receivt^d the promised grant of Hivra in reward for 
his help to Shivaji, and was aftt‘r\va;\l.s projuot(‘d to consi<lerab'e 
rank in the service-. 

^ Afzal Khan incident was for a long tiino regarded as one of tl»e controversial 
topics in the life of Shivaji. The fact that Afzal Khan who had gone to 
meet .Shivaji should have inel uilli sudden d(*atli at Shivaji's 
hands led tlie common observer to believe that Shivaji meant treachery. 
Mnslini chroniclers and those that closely followed them naturally presentid 
the story in that light. Subsequent research has however revealed that 
Afzal Kliaii intend(‘tl to seize Sliivuji ilead or alive, and that he was 
making preparations to that effect (see Patra Sar Sanffraha No. 774 and 792). 
Afzaks over-confidence and unguarded behaviour brought the tragic end 
upon him. Eager to meet Shivaji, Afzal rashly consented to meet the? 
lion in his den as it were. If Shivaji had meant treachery, lie wouki 
have certainly a.skcd his people* lying concealed in the thickens at the 
foot of the liill, to fall upon Afzal Khan then found well within his 
trap ; and he would have avoided the risk of an interview with the Khan. 
In this eon'ioversy enough weight has not been given to Shivaji's readi¬ 
ness to meet the Khan who was known for his earlier treaclierous 
behaviour and whose intentions to seize Shivaji had been widely 
publicised. (Sec; Shiva Charitra Nibandhavali : R. P. Patwardhan^s 
essay on “Afzal Khan’s Expedition”, pp. 178-179). 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, 137. 
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In 1659, Shivaji surprised the fort of Vasahtgad about seven miles CHAPTER 2. 
north-west of Karad, levied contributions along the Krshna, and left — 

a thma or garrison with a revenue collector in the gadhi or mud fort Rule. 

of Battis Sliirala. In January 1661, Ali Aclil Shah IJ disappointed Ad/I Shahi 

in his hojxjs of crushing Shivaji, took the field in person and marched 1489-1086. 

to Karad. All the district authorities, some of whom had submitted Shivaji 

to Shivaji, attended the royal camp to tender their allegiance. Ali 1(^27-1680. 

Adil Shah recovered Panhalil and Rahgna in Kolhapur which had 
fallen to Shivaji in the previous year’. 

In 1661, as Shivaji was unable to visit the famous temple of 
Bhavani at Tuljapur during the rains, he with great solemnity 
dedicated as has been mentioned above, a temple to her in the fort 
of Pratapgad. His religious observances from this time became 
(‘.xceedingh' rigid; he chose the celebrated Ramdas Svami as his 
luahdpurush or spiritual guide and aspired to a bigli character for 
sanctity-. In 1662 when Shivaji thought of making Raygad in 
Kolaba his capital he held the Kohkan Ghatmatha that is the hilly 
west Deccan from the Bhima to the Varna-’. In 1665, in accordance 
with the terms of the treaty of Purandhar by which Shivaji ceded 
to the Moghals the forts which he had taken from them and twenty 
others taken or built by him in the old Nizam Shahi territory and 
obtained the right of levying the chauth and sardcshniukJn over the 
Bijapur dominions and to co-operate with the Moghals to subdue 
Bijai)ur, Shivaji with a body of 2,000 horse and 8,(XX) infantry joined 
Ja>'singh and th(* combined army inarched about November. Thc‘ir 
first operations were against Bajaji Nfiik Nimba]kar a relation of 
Shivaji and fagirddr of Bijapur. Phaltau was reduced and the fort of 
Tatli\ad scaled by ShivajI’s Mavlis. All the* fortified places in their 
route were taken. Ali Adil Shah had prepared his troops, but 
endeavoured to prevent the' invasion by promises of settling the 
demands of the Moghals. But Jaysingh continiuxl his advance and 
inc't with little* opposition until near Mahgalxeclha in Sholapurh In 
1668 Shivaji obtained a yearly jiayment of money from the Bijapur 
Government in licni of a levy of the chauth and sardcshniukhi over 
tlui Bijapur dominions and in sjiite of the narrowing of his territory 
by the Purandhar treaty he still retained the western Sfilara bills. 


The years 1668 and 1669 were of greatest leisure in Shivaji's life. 
Some of his contemporaries, spi*culating on the future, supposed from 
his apparc’ut inactivity that he would sink into insignificance, but 
he employed this interval in revising and completing the internal 
managc*ment of his govc'rninent, which with his various institutions 
are the key to the forms of govc'rninc’nt after^^-ards adopted by ev(*ry 
Maratha state. Shivajrs regulations were gradually formed and 

1 Gnnit Dufl’.s Manithas, 143. 

^ Grant DufFs Maraihas, 144. For a furthtr elucidation as regards Ramdas— 
Shivaji relations S(‘e p. 39. 

3 Grant Duff’s Marathas, 147. 

^ Grant Duff’s Maratlras, 165. 
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enlarged, but after a certain period underwent no change by the 
extension of his territoiy until he assumed the ensign of royalty. 
Even then the alterations were rather in matters of form than in 
niles. The plans of Marathii expansion which were afterwards 
pursued so successfully by his nation may be traced from a very 
early period and nothing is mori' rcanarkablc in regard to Shivaji 
than th(^ foresiglit witli which some of his schemes were laid and the 
fitness of liis aiTangements for the genius of his countrymen. 


The', foundation of his power was his infantry; his occupation pi 
the forts gave him a hold on the country and a place of deposit for 
li;is jihnider. His cavalr)^ had not yet spread the terror of the 
Maratha uam('; Imt the rules of formation and discipline for his 
troops, tlic int(‘rior c'conomy of his infantry and cavalry, the regula¬ 
tions for his forts, his revenue and judicial arrangements, and tli(‘ 
(*hief offices through winch his go\'ernment was administered were 
fully develoj)C(l. Shivajus infantry* was raised in tlu' West Deccan 
and Konkan ; the men of the VWst Deccan tract were calk'd MavlTs 
or westernt'rs, those of tlu' Konkan, fletkaris or southerners. Thes(' 
men brought thdr own arms and required nothing but ainmunition. 
Tlieir dress, though not nniforin, w'as generally a pair of short 
draw('rs coming half-way dowai tlu' thigh, a strong narrow band ol 
considerable length tightly girt about the loins, a turban, and some¬ 
times a cotton frock. Most of them wore' a cloth round the waist, 
which likewise answ^'n'd th(' piirpost's of a shawl. Thc'ir common 
aims consisted of a sword, .shii ld and matchlock. Some' of the 
JJetkaris, ('specially^ tin* infimtry of SaxantvadT, nsc'd a .spc'C'ies ol 
firelock, tlu' invention of the lock for the flint having bc^en earK 
received from the Portuguese'. (*'ver\^ tenth man, insteuid of firearms, 
c'iirried a bow' and arrows wdiicfi wc're useful in night attacks and 
surprises when firearms were k('pt in reserve; or forbidde'ii. 1'h<‘ 
Hetkaris exce*lle‘el as marksmc'ii but llu'y eould seldom be brought 
to’ the (h'sperate sw ord-iii-lianel atlaeks lor wdiieli the; MavalTs were 
famous. Hotii al iIk'ui liad uuiisual skill in climbing, and could 
mount a jirecijjiec or scale a rock with ca.sc*, vvlicre iri(*n of other 
countries must ha\’c run great risk* of being dashed to pieces. 
Every ten me n had an officer called a Ndik and every fifty a havilddr. 
The officer over a hundred was termed jiimldcUlr and the commander 
of a thousand w'as styled ck-hazdri. There w^ere also officers of 
five thousand, betw^een whom and the sanwhat or cliief commander 
there w^as no intermc^diate step. The cavalry was of two kinds, 
hdrgirs, literally bridlcmcn or riders who w^erc' supplied v»^ith horses 
and shilcdfirs wdio w'C're self-horsc’d ; Shivaji’s hdvf^irs w'ere generally 
mounted on liorsc's, the; properly of the' state. A body of this 
description was lermc'd pd^dh or household troops, and Shivaji 
alw'ays placc'd morc^ dcpcndcmcM' on them than on the shileddrs or any 
horse furnished on contract b>^ individuals ; with both he had a jiro- 
portion of In's pd^dli mixcM, to ovcniwc tin' disobedient and to 
perfect liis systc'in of intelligencx* wliicb abroad and at home pene¬ 
trated into a know^ledge of the most pri\ ate circumstances, prevented 
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embezzlement, and frustrated treachery. The Maratha horsemen 
were coiiiiiioiily dressed in a pair of tight breeches covering the knee, 
a turban which many of them fastened by passing a fold of it under 
the chin, a frock of quilled cotton, and a cloth round the waist, with 
which th(y' generally girded oji thc'ir swords in x>reference to securing 
them with their belts. Hie horseman was armed with a sword and 
shield; a proportion in each body carried matchlocks, l>iit the great 
national weapon was the spetu*, in the use of which and in the* 
management of llu'ir horses they showed both grace and skill. Tlxe 
speannen had generally sword and sometimes a shield; but the 
shield >x'as umN'ic'ldy, and was carried ojily in case the spear should be 
broken. 0^c‘r <‘vc'ry iwcnly-five horsemen Shivaji had a Jiavildar. 
To OIK' hundred and l\\'enly-fi\ e there was a juniladai\ and to every 
five jutnlm or six hundred and twenty-five was a subliedfir. Ever) 
sublnx had an accountant and auditor of accounts a^xpointed b) 
Shivaji. who were* liable to be changed and were invariabl) 
Brahmans or Prabhus. To the command of every ten stthlids or six 
thousand, t^^'() hundred and fifty horse, which were rated at onh 
five thousand, there was a commander styled pariclhhazixri with whom 
were also stationed a iiittzmiiddr or Brrihman auditor of accounts 
and a Prabhu rc'gislrar and accountant who was called anihi. These 
were government agents. Besides these, every officer, from the 
jumlmUlv upw ards. had one* or niori' kdrkuns or writers paid by him¬ 
self as well as otlu rs in the piiy of government. Except the sarnobai 
or chiel, no officer was superior to tlu* commander of five thousand 
Tlicre was one* saniobat for the cavalry and one* for the infantiy . 
fweiy jumld, suhhd. and panrJi-hazdri had an establishment of news- 
writers and spies besid(*s seert't inielligentx'rs. ShiN ajl's head spy w as 
a Maratha named Bahirjl Nfiik. The Marathas are peculiarly roused 
from indok'iicc* and ajxatlu' w^hen chargc'd with res])oiJsibility. Shivaji 
at the beginning of his career personally inspech'd every man who 
offered himsell, and obtained security from some persons already in 
his service for the fidelity^ and good conduct of those with wiiom he 
w^as not acquainted. This system of security must soon have made 
almost every man answ erable for some of his comrades ; and althougli 
it could hax'c l)cen in most instances but a form, owing to the casc‘ 
with wiiich the responsibility could bc' evaded, the demand of 
security w'as aUvavs a part of Shivaji's instructions to his officers. 
Tlie Nlavlis sometimes ('iilisted, inereW on condition of getting 
a subsistence in grain : but the regular pay of the infantry w as 1 to 
3 'imgodds^ a month ; that of the Ixirgis or riders, w^as 2 to 5 pdgodds 
and that of the fihilcddrs or self-horsed cavaliers 6 to 12 pdgodds 
a month. All plunder as w ell as prizes w'as the property of govern¬ 
ment. It was brought at stated times to Shivaji's darbdr or j)lace 
of public audience and individuals fonnallv disj)laycd and delivered 
their captures. Hie) always received some small proportionate 
compensation ; they w ere ]xraised, distinguished, and promoted accord¬ 
ing to their success. In fact to collect jxlundor from the enemy’s ranks 
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was usually regarded by the Maratlias to express a victory, of which 
in their estimation it could l>e the only tangible proof. The horses, 
especially at an advanced period of Shivajfs history, were subsisted 
during the fair season in the enemy’s country ; during the rains they 
were generally allowed to rest, and were cantoned in different places 
near kurans or pastuie lands, under the protection of some fort, where 
tlie grass of thc^ preceding season was stacked and grain prepared by 
the time they returned. For this purpose persons were appointed 
to whom rentfree lands were hereditarily assigned. The system was 
preserved when many of Shivajl’s institutions were neglecled, and it 
proved a great aid to the success of his countrymen. 


Shivaji kept the Hindu festival of the Dasara with great pomp. 
It falls in October at the end of the south-west rains, and was 
particularly convenient for a general muster and rcvic’w of his troops 
previous to their taking the field. At this time each horse was 
examined and an inventory and valuation of each soldier’s effects 
were taken to be compared with what he brought Ixick or eventually 
to he made good. If a horseman’s effects were imavoida])ly lost, his 
horse killed, maimed, or destroyed in government s('r\ ii e they w ere 
on due proof replaced. On the other hand all jdunder or articles 
discovered, of which no sati.sfactory account couUl he giNcn, were 
carried to the credit of government, either by confiscating the article 
or deducting the amount from the soldier's arrears. It was at the 
option of the captors to keep almost any articles if fairly brought 
forward, valued, and paid for. The^accounts wert' closed eVt'ry 
)'ear, and balances due by government were ])aid ('itluT in ready 
money or by bills on the collectors of revenue in favour of tlu* oflicers, 
but never by separate orders on villages. The onlv txcejiUons to 
plmalcr made by Shivaji were in favour of cows, cultivators, and 
women ; these w('re never to be molested—nor were any but rich 
Mnhammedaiis or Hindus in lludr service w ho could pav a ransom to 
be made prisoners. No soldier in tiie service of Shivaji was permitted 
to carry any female follow^ers with him to the field on pain of death, 
llis system of intelligence was the greatest check on every abuse, 
and his punishments were rigorous. Officers and men who had 
distinguished themselves, who were wounded, or who had suffered 
in any way, were always gratified by promotion, honour or com})en- 
sation. Shivaji did not approve of the /V7g/r or estate system ; he 
confirmed many, but, with the exception of the establishment for his 
forts, he seldom bestowed new military estates and gave away very 
few as personal assignments. Inarn lands were granted by him as 
w^ell in reward of merit as in conformity with the tiauds of his faith ; 
a gift of land, especially to Brahmans, being of all charities the most 
accex^table to the divinity. Shivajl’s discipline, which required 
prompt obedience to superiors in every situation, was j^irticularly 
strict in his forts. The chief person or killeddr in the comniand 
of a fortress was termed havikldr and under him there was one or 
more sarnobats. In large forts there was a sarnohaf to each fac(\ 
Every fort has a head clerk and a commissary of grain and stores ; the 
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head clerk, a Brahman was termed sahnis; the commissary was com¬ 
monly of the Prabhu caste and was called kdrkhannis. The orders 
regarding ingress and egress, rounds, watches, and patrols, care of 
water, grain, stores, and ammunition were most minute, and the head 
of each department was furnished with distinct rules for his guidance 
from which no deviation was allowed. A rigid economy characterised 
all Shivajfs instructions regarding expenditure. The garrison was 
sometimes partly composed of the common infantry. Independent of 
them, each fort had a separate and complete establishment. It 
consisted of Brahmans, Marathas, Ramoshis, Mahars, and Mahgs ; the 
whole were termed gadkaris or fort-men. They were maintained by 
permanent assignments of rent-free lands in the neighbourhood of 
each fort, which with the care of the fort passed from father to son. 
Tlu* Ramoshis and Mahars were employed on outpost duty. They 
brought intelligence, watched all the paths, misled inquiries, or cut off 
hostile stragglers. This establishment while new and vigorous was 
admirably suited to Shivaji’s purpose as well as to the genius of the 
people. The fiadkaris described the fort as the mother that fed them, 
and among other advantages, no plan could better provide for old 
or deserving soldiers. 

Shivaji’s revenue arrangements were founded on those of Dadaji 
Kondadev, Shahajfs Brahman manager, to whom Shivaji's education 
in Poona was entrusted (1641)h The assessments were made on 
the actual state of the crop, the proportionate division of which is stated 
to liave bt'cii three-fifths to the husbandmen and two fifths to govern¬ 
ment. As soon as Shivaji got permanent possession of any territory, 
every spt'cies of military contribution was stopped, all farming of 
revenue ct*ased, and the collections were made by agents appointed 
hy himself. Every two or three villages were superintended by 
kdrkun under the tarafddr or idlukddr who had charged of a small 
district, and was either a Brahman or a Prabhu. A Maratha havilddr 
was stationed with each of them. Over a considerable tract there was 
a suhheddr or nulmUitdar who had charge of one or more forts in 
which his collections both of grain and money were secured. Shivaji 
never permitted the dcshmttkhs and dcshjydndcs to interfere in the 
management of the country ; nor did he allow them to collect their 
dues until their amount had been ascertained, when an order was 
annually given for the amount. The pdtiVs, khots and kulkarim were 
strictly superintended, and Shivalfs government though j)opular with 
the common cultivators, would have been unpopular with village and 
district officers, of whom Shivaji was always jealous, had it not been 
for the recourse which all had of entering his military service. 

The method which the Brahman ministers of the Maratha govern¬ 
ment afterwards adopted, of paying the military and civil servants 
hy permanent assignments on portions of the revenue of villages, is 
said to have been early proposed to Shivaji. He objected to it, not 
only from fear of immediate oppression to the husbandmen, but from 

1 D. V. Kale: Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj p. 27. 
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approhcjicliug dial il would in llu' uiul cause such a division ot power 
as must w^eakeu his govcriiiiicnt and oiicoiirage the village and district 
authorities to resist il as they fre(|L]cnlly did that of Bijapur. With 
the same view he dt'stroyed all village' w alls and allowed no fortifica¬ 
tion in his territory which was not occu]ned by his troojxs. Religious 
establishincnls were carefully prc'served, and temples for which no 
provision existed had sonu* ade([nal(‘ assignmenls granted to Uieni, 
Init the Brahmans in charge' w e’re' e^blige'el to account fen* the e’\x>cndi* 
lure. Shivaji newer se'e|ue\slraleel an\ allowance fixed by the Muham- 
inedaii gewernmenl for the sujiporl ol tombs, mosques, or saints' 
shrines. The revenue regulations eif Shivaji were simple and judged 
by die standards eif those* times imelembtedly judicious. 


People were e-ticourage'e! to clear du' jungles, raise' creips and revi\e 
the village panchaifais. TIk'n were further assurt'd that the 
antheiritie's w enilel not take anything inore than w hateve'r be due 
according to law . This persistent e'llort to fosle'r the rule eif law and 
create an atmosplu're eif se'curily endeared him to his pc'oplc'. It is 
just possible, he>w'ever, that his judicious me'asnre's may neit have be*en 
attendexl w ith imnu'eliate' imjiroN'e'me'nts and ]irosperit\ to the* pc'ople 
as is seanetinu's allc'ge'd ; lor his elistricts were lre‘((n(*ntly e*xpe)se*d te) 
grc'at ravages, anel he ne\er had sufficie'iit le'isure to eeimple'te' his 
arrangements !)>• that jKase've'ring snpe'rinte'nele'UC'e' which alone can 
perfect such institutieins. Hie Mnhammcdan wrile'rs. and Frx’er, 
a contemporary English tra\elk'r elescribe' his cenmtry as in the' worst 
])e)ssiblc' state, and the' leirmer onb nu'iition him as a elepie'dalor anel 
destroyer. Still those districts take'u b> him from Bijajnir which had 
bc'en nneh'r tlu' management eif farmers or dire e t age'nls of geiverninent 
iineloul)te'dl\ e'xperie'nceel gioat be'iiefit b\ the change'. The* 
jnelicial s>'steni of Shivah in ci\il ease's was that ol ^KificUdtjat or 
ceiuncil which had invariablv eibtained in the* cenmtrx. Disputes 
amemg his solelie rs were' se'tth'el by their edlicers. lie* dre'w his criminal 
hnv from the' IJindu saere'el weirks eir Slidstrds-; but as the former 
rulers were .Miisalmans the'\ had naturally iutreieluee'el change's wdiieh 
custeim liael sanetioiu'el anel pe'rpe'tuateel. This aceounts feir tlu* 
difference, that king afterwarels persiste'd between Hindu law and 
Maratha usage. 


To aid in the conduet ol his generiiment, Shivaji established eight 
offices ; 1st the Veshvd eir head manager w hose office w^as held by 
Meiro Pant eir Meireshvar IVimbak Pingle*; secemd the Muzuniddr or 
gc'iieral sujierinte’iide nt eif finance anel aueliteir gc'iieral of accounts, 
w^hose eiffice was hekl b) Abaji Sondes, suhUcddr of the province of 
Kalyriri; third the Sumis eir genc'ral record-keeper, superintendent of 
coi responclence', e'xamine'r eif lette'rs ; the office w as held by Aniiajl 
Datto; feiurth the* Vdnknis eir jirivale rc'cord-keeper and superin- 
lenelent eif tbe housebeild troops and establishment; the eiffice was 
held by Dattajipaiit; fifth the Saniohat or chief captain of whom there 
wert^ tw^ei, Prataprav Gujar over the ca\ airy and Yesaji Kaiik onx'j* tht* 
infanlry; sixth ihe D(.hir or ministe'r for feire'ign affairs, an offie e hc’lel 
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by Soninathpaui; seveiitli the Nydyadliisli or superiiitenclent ol jus¬ 
tice, an office nuinaged by Niraji Ravji and Goniaji Naik; and eiglith 
the Nydya Shash i or expounder ot Hindu law, an office held first by 
Shainbhu Upadlij a and afterwards by Raghunathpaut. 

The officers at llie head ol lliese civil situations, except tlic 
Nydydilhish and Nydya Shdsih, lield military coininands and 
frequently had not h isiire to superintend their duties. All therefore 
were aided by tleputies called kdvhhdris, who often had power to 
fix the seal or mark of their ])riiieipals on i3ublie documents. When 
so enij)owered they were styled tnuldliks. Each department and 
(wery district t>stablishment had eight subordinate officers under 
wlioju wen^ an adeqiialt? staff of assistants. These officers were, 
1st the Kdrhlulri, Muidlik or Di\'aii; 2nd the Muziimdar or auditor 
and accountant; 3rd the Vadnis or Fa^navis deputy auditor and 
accountant; 4th thc^ Sahtiis or clerk sometimes styled dafiarddr; 
5lh the Kdrkhdnnis or commissary; 6lh the Chihiis or correspondence 
clerk; 7th the Jdnuldr oi treasurer in charge of all valuables except 
cash; and 8th the Potnis or cashkeeper. Attached to himself, Shivaji 
had a treasurer, a correspondenc(J clerk, and an accountant besides 
a Fdrisnis oj* Persian secretarx. His clerk was a Prabhu named 
bajajT Avjk whose astiitcaiess and intelligence wen‘ remarked by the 
Englisli at Bombay on an occasion w'hen he was sent there on business, 
balkrshnapaht Hanmaute, a ne ar relation of Shahaji's head manager 
w^as Sliixajfs accountant. On ShivajTs enthroiK'inent at Raygad in 
1874 the names of such office's as were formerly exprc'ssed in Persian 
were chaiigc'd to Sanskrt and some w ere marked by higluT sounding 
titles. Tlicrc was only on<’ eomimmder-in-chief for the infantry and 
eax aljy and one Nydtjddlnsh or judgeh 
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In May 1673 a detaclmicjjt of Shivajrs Miivjis surjuised Paraji S/aia/i takes 
about four miles south-w est of Siitara. Its capture put the Musalman 
garrisons on the aUrt, and Satara, a fort that had always been kept 
in good order by the Bijapur government, which was next invested, 

^ (»raiit JJull s Ma^atllu^, ilnCi-gOi. Jlio fulK)N\ing blateiin nl the luuiic^ 

and the old and new Ullc.s of Sliivaji's ministers in 1674 : 

Shivajts Ministers, 1674, 


Name. 

Old Title. 

New rule. 

Moropanl Pinglc 

Peshva 

Mukliya Pradhan 

Kamchundnipant Bavdevkar 

Muzumdar 

Pant Aniatya. 

Annaji Datto .. 

.. Surnis 

Pant Sachiv. 

Dattsyipant 

Vanknis 

Manlri. 

Hambirrav Mobile 

Saniobat 

Senapaii. 

Janardanpant Haiimantc 

Dabir .. 

Sumant. 

Balajipant 

Nyayadhisli 

Nyayadhish. 

Raghunathpaut 

Nyayashastri 

Panditrav. 
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sustained a siege of several months and did not surrender till the 
Ijeginning of September. It is rt'markahle that this fort which had 
long, j>erhaps before the Adil Shahi Dynasty, been used as a state 
prison, often became the prison of ShivajT's tli'sccndanls in later years. 
The torts of C.hahdan, Vahdan, Pandavgad, Nahdgiri, and ITithvad 
all fell into Shivajfs hands before the fair season’. In 1675 Slu\aj] 
again poss(\ssed himst'lf of all the forts In lvvetTi PajihaJa in Ko’hapnr 
and Tallivad- As soon as he was oecnjn’ed in Kohkan anti had 
carried down all the infantry that could bt' spared, Nimbalkar and 
Ghatge, the (Jcslimtikhs of Phaltan and Mfilavdi, attacked Shivajfs 
garrisons, drove out the posts and rt'tovered most of the open country 
for Bijaphr-. In 1676 Sliivfiji for the third time took possession of the 
open country between Tathvad and Panliaja. I'o prevent future in¬ 
roads by neighbouring proprietors Shi\ajT gavt' ordtTS to connt'ct 
the two ])laces by a chain of forts, which he named Vardhangad, 
Hhnshangad, Sadashivgad, and Machliihdragad. Although of no gr<’at 
strength they were w'ell chosen to sni^port his int(’rnu'diaie ])osts and 
to protect the highly productive tract within the frontier which tlicy 
embraced. While engaged in this arrangement Shivaji was overtaken 
bv a severe illness which confined him at Satara for si'vcral months. 
During this period he became exlravagc'utly rigid in the ob.scrvance 
of rc'ligions forms, but he was at the same' time ])lanning the most 
important expedition of his life, the invasion of tlie Madras Karnafak*. 
The discussion of his legal claim to share in half his father’s Karnatak 
possessions and the possibility of making this a cloak lor more 
extensive’ accpiisitions in the south was a constant sul)j(’ct ol consulta- 
tioiP. While Shivaji w^as in the Kainiitak a body ol horse belonging 
to Ghatge' and Nimbalkar laid vxaslc Panhaja in the south and 
u'tirc'd plunelering te)wards Karacl. A eU’lachme'nt from Shivaji's army 
uneler Nilajl Katkar e)vertook them at Kuril, altaekc'd anel elis])e‘rsed 
them, recove'i ing much valuable' ])ie)jx’rty, which, as it bi le)nged to 
his own subje'cts, Shivaji scru})ule)usly restored’’^. 

In 1679, Shivrijfs son Sambhaji je)ine'el the Me>ghals‘‘‘. Diler Khan 
the Moghal gene'ral, intent on making Sambhaji the* head of a party 
in opposition to his father, sent a detachment of his army fie)m before 
Hijapur whicli ihe’v had invested, accompanied ])\ Sam))haji as llaja 

1 (Tiant Duff’s Marallia.s, 202. 

* .Satara was capluivel un 27th uf jiily .mil after the capture of Satara 
Shivaji installed his Guru in the neighbouring hill fort of I'amli or Sajjangad, 
and guides still point out the tourishs the seat on llu* lop of the Sataia hill 
from which Slii\aji used to hold eonversalion with the sai):t aeross 
4 miles of the .spac*e (Sarkar-Shivaji p. 193 and p. 363). 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, 208. 

3 Grant Duff’s Marathas, 209. 

4 Grant Duff’s Marathas, 213. 

Grant Duff’s Marathas, 221. 

^ According to Sardesai, Sambhaji joined thi' Moghals in 1678 but the 
fort was captured in 1679 (Sardesai~Nc’w History of Marathas Vol. 1 
p. 251 and Sarkar-Shivaji p. 317). 
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of the Maiathas, and look BliupalgaiJ in the Khanapui siib-division 
SliivajTs easternmosl oiitposO. At the time of his dcatli in 1680, 
ShivajI, wlio during the last two years of his life had become an ally 
of Bijapfir against the Moghals, possessed that part of Satara of which 
the line of forts built from Talhvad to Fanhaja distinctly marked the 
eastern boundary. Shihganapur in the Man sub-division in the east 
with the tcmjde of Maliadcw was liis hereditary iniim village given 
by one of the Ghatges to his father Shahajr. Ranulas Svami, 
Slnvaji’s giirti or spiritual guitle, whose life and conduct sccni to have 
deserved the universal }>iaise of his countrymen, a few days before his 
death in 1682 January wrote to Sambhaji his elder son from Para]i 
an excellent and judicious letter, advising him for the future rather 
than upbraiding him for tlu^ past, and pointing out tin* example of 
his father yet carefully abstaining from personal comparison'*. 
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The name of Ranulas Svami is closely associated with many jdaces 
in Satara region. On the completion of his all India pilgrimage he 
sellled at Masur north of Kaiad near the river Krshna, in about 1644. 
After staying there for about three or four years he shifted to Chapha] 
whi're lu‘ continued his practice of celebrating the annual Rdninavnii 
festi\al for which Shivaji, is reported to have made an annual grant 
of 200 lions or about Rs. 700. There is some controversy as to the 
nature ol rcdation.ship between Ranulas and Shivaji as also about the 
c'xact year in which they met each otlu^r, one side advocating that 
Raiiklas nu't Shivaji as early as in 1649 and initiateil him into his 
favour, while the other ad\()catiug that the two could not have met 
each otIuT earlier than in 1672b Evcmi accepting the later year i.e. 
1672 as the one of tlu'ir actual nu’cting it .should be taken into account 
that their splicac’s of activity in which they worked for over thirty 
\ears, ov(*rIaj)iu'd each other. Under the circumstances it is highly 
iminobable that tliey miglit not have hc'ard of each other. In fact 
there is ample indin'ct evidence to believe that the two held each 
other in high rc'sjiect Tluai' is however no first hand evidence to 
jirovc? that Sliivaji e\er took his in.spiratioii from Ramdas for his 
])olitical mission. Similarly there is also no first hand evidence to show' 
that Ramdas's tt'aching which had been first purely religious, 
developovl a secular and political character later because he was 
inllueneed by Shivaji’s activities. It must be remembered that Ranulas 
started collating his famous DfishodJi in 1654, the piece-meal composi¬ 
tion of w'hicb must have been done much earlier**. In 1676 Ramdas 
at the re(|iK’st of Shivaji came to stay at Farall which soon came to 
be knowm as SajjangacF. On Shivaji’s return from the Karnatak 

1 Grant Duff’.s Murathas, 225. 

- Grant Duff*s Marathas, 231. 

Grant Duff's Maratha.s, 238. 

^ G. S. Sardesai : New History of Marathas, Vol. I, p. 266. 

** G. S. Sardesai : Now History of the Marathas Vol. I, p. 265. 

** Patra-Sar-Sangraha—1039. 

Patra-Sar-Sangraha, 1864. 
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cainpaigu in 1678 Shix uji was apprised of the iiiiscoiiducl of his son 
Sanibhaji wJicnuipon ShivajT asked him to go to Ramdas at Sajjangad 
and slay with In*in Jbr sonic tiiiK*, hoping of course that the association 
of the saint would bring alxnit the required eliange in his son’s conduct. 
Unforlunati'l)' the hope w'as not realised, for Sahibhajl soon chose 
a nioincul to escape from Sajjangad with the object of joining Diler 
Khan. 

Alter Shivajis death, Rajiiram his \oimger son was placed on the 
throiK'. at Ra\’gad b\ his mollu‘r So\arribai. who was supported b) 
Shivajis confidential secretary Balaji AvjT. lie wrote letters in his 
own hand to the Kiilcdfir of Panhaja, calling ujion him to keep a strict 
watch upon Sambhaji. The ik ws of Shivaji s death could not however 
be long conceah'd from Sambhaji, who killed the KiUcdur, took 
IKisscssion of ranhala and ]n (‘j)ared for a march on Ra\ gad. Sendpaii 
Hambivras Mohitt* \\ho was near Karad, and who probably had no 
intimation of the plans at Raygad went over to Sambhaji. Tn the 
meantime two of Shivajis promiiu'nl ministers Moropant Pihgle and 
Aunaji Datto who had supported th(‘ accession of Rajaram were 
moving towards J^anhala, ajijnirt'ntlx to ])rev(‘nt Sambhaji from doing 
any mischief. Sambhaji however managed to capture and confine 
them both at Panhaja under a rigorous watch. Determined to put 
down So>arabai and her suj)j)orters, Sambhaji marclu'd on RaygaiJ 
and got poss(‘ssion oi llu‘ capital on 18th Jun(‘ 1(>8(). jnitling Rajaram 
and Soxarribfu in close eonfinemenl. In gratitude' for this easy success 
lie immediateh inadt' a formal grant to his family goddess Rhavanl 
of ten thousand gold /mn.s a \ear. Matters thus api>cared to move 
smoothlv. Moropant Pihgje died in October 1680 and Sambhaji 
appointed his son Nilopaiil to Peslnaship. Aunaji Datto was rt'leascd 
and restored to his office. The foiinal coronation ct remony wns 
perforiiK'd on 10th |anuar\ 1681 (Magh Shiiddh 7, Shi\a Charitia 
ITadip p. 31 ). The disturbed atmosiila ix’ of Maharashtra appeared 
lor a time to a.ssume its normal tenor'. 

At this lime Akbar the son ol Aurahgzeb ro.'se uji in rebellion 
against his father and fled to Rajputana. Aurahgzeb fought a battle 
with him at Ajmer and defeated him. Akbar who had been supported 
by the Rathods of Rajputana under Durgadas fled with him to tlu' 
south and came to the Deccan to seek tlu* su]iport of Sambhaji who 
extended his hospitalitv and accommodated him at PTilT in Kohkan. 
Th(i discomfited group of Shivaji s statesmen again revived their efforts 
and probabh' sought the sup])ort of Akbar in their designs against 
Sambhaji, w ho straightw ay communicated the* wdiolc plot to Sambhaji. 
His anger now knew^ no bounds w ith the result that he instantly put 
die conspirators, like Annaji Datto, Rajaji Avji and Hiroji Farjand to 
death. (August-Septernber 1681). Soyarabrii, the mother of 
Rajaram who died soon after, was said to have been iioisoned under 
instructions from Sambhaji. Members of the Shirke family to which 
Soyarfibai belonged also ineurred the displeasure of Sambhaji who put 


‘ SiirficMii : Now lli.stor) of llic Mavalli.'i.v. 
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many of them to cleath^. The massacre of Shivajfs best men had 
a psychological reflex upon Sambhaji who felt himself somewhat lonely 
with almost none on whom he could depend. At this stage he 
developed closer relationship with one Kavi Kalash, a kanoji brahman 
coming from Prayfig, who soon bc'caiiie his trusted and intimatt' 
friend. It appears that SambhajT had known him long since the time 
of his return jounaw from Agra during tlie life time of Shivajl. The 
term Kavi Kalash cam(' to be mutilated at the hands of his detractors 
into Qalusha whic h in Marathi mc’ant a c alumniator. 


On his accession to the throne, Sambhaji found that his task was 
simply stupendous. On llie Knnkan sicU^ lu‘ had to face the Sidis 
and the Portuguese who constantly liarassed In's possessions in that 
region, while on the D^'cean j^lateau h(‘ had to watch thc^ movements 
of the Moghals under A/am, anotluT son of Aurahg/eb wlio Iiacl 
reaclu'd Aurahg.abad by that tinu*. In the following year Moghal 
c‘onl ingents were further .strengthen(‘d b\' the arrival of princ(‘ 
Mna/zam and Shahribuddin and tl»e> plannc'd a thr(‘c‘ pronged attack 
on Sambhaji in Kohkan, Shahribncldin penetrating from the north 
iK'ar Kaban, Mua//am marching from bedgahv across Ramsej ^haf 
and joining hands with the h'ortngu(‘se at Goa and thus blockading 
him from th(‘ south, and the Sidis co-operating wath both cutting 
off the sujiplies and pnwc iiting tlicMii from reaching the Maratha forces 
which wcT(‘ to Ik* trapiv*d both From the* north and the south. 
Simultaneonslv Azam was (*\p(‘cted to distract the attention ol 
Sambhaji b\' carrying on a Foraging campaign into Baglan. For 
about three years Sambhaji was inc(\ssantl\' facing the difficult situa¬ 
tion and it must he* said to his erc‘dit, thiit he proved himself to be 
a worthy son of bis fatiu'r and foil(*d with grc*at skill and adventuri' 
all th(; atlcnnpts of the Moghals, the Sidis and the Portuguese. There* 
is a rc*ferenct‘ that Dingudas lielpecl him on the Surat side in this 
(‘(Tort. Akhar, the* r(*hel jninee, waiilt*(l Samhhuji to join him iii his 
north India campaign lor the* eoiupu’st of D<‘lhi ; but it is not surpris¬ 
ing that Sambhaji n*fus(‘d to move far away from his base of opera¬ 
tions, xiarticnlarly when he had always rc*ason to suspend some plot 
formation against him at home. OisappointcKk \kbar th(*reafter 
proceeded to Tran in F(*brnary lfl<S7. 


To turn to the Moghals ; Aurahgzeb w^as so enraged at the dis¬ 
comfiture of his force's that lu’ is rc'ported to ha\'c* takem the cap off his 
head and thrown it on the* ground taking a venv nc'vc'r to wear it until 
Sambhaji was overcome*. He howcwc'r decidc'cl to procc'ed against 
\dil Shrdii and Kutb Shahi powers first with the object of destroying 
them before be could turn his attention to Sambhaji. Accordingly he 
ordered bis ariu>' to proceed to Bijapur. Thereupon Saihbliaji resolved 
to harass Aurahgzeb from the rear and wath that object in view 

^ Marathi \vt)r(l ' Shirkui ’ nic>aniiig ‘ nias'^acTr ’ lias boon dorived From this 
incident of tlie massacre of Shirkeb. 
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concentrated his forces under Kavi Kalash at Panhala and also asked 
Hanibirrav to be watcliful in that region. Sambhdjrs efforts to distract 
the attention of Anrahgzeb in this manner, however, did not jprove 
effc'ctivc probalily because Sambhaji gave liimsclf up to pleasure and 
slack(‘ned in lii.s grip over the situation. Anrahgzeb was able to 
capture Bijapfir towards the end of 1686 and Golkonda next year and 
was now free to concentrate all his might against Sambhaji. For this 
purpose* lie encamped at Akluj‘ on the banks of Bhima near Pandhar- 
pur. One of tlie old Bijapfir generals Sharza Khan, a clever and 
watchful man, conversant with the terrain of the Maratha country who 
had now joined the Moghals, invaded the Satara district. Sambhaji s 
ffrnnpali Hambirrav Mohite earm^ to oppose him. An action was 
fought betwi’en them near Wai towards the end of 1687 in which 
Hambirrriv lost his life on the battle field. A kind of encircling move¬ 
ment was now started against Sambhaji in all directions. He was 
surrounded by sw'arms of Moghal parties occupying the difRcult 
passes and stopping communication between Panhaja and Raygad 
where Sambhaji was known to be moving. 


Th(‘ hilly rc'gion Ix'low th(* Sahyadri range betw(‘t‘n Kolhapur and 
Satara wen* long held by the Shirkes who had bi‘come Sambhaji s 
mortal ('iK'init's. Tlu'y now pla)'ed tlu*ir ganu*. watelu'd Sambhaji s 
niovc*mcnls and communicated th(*m to the Moghal officers. I'or 
about a v(‘ar aft(*r llambirrav’s di'ath Sambhaji and Kavi Kalash 
stiargglixl as best as tlK*y' could. In No\’eiriber 1688 Sambhaji liaviug 
learned that Sliirkes liad attacked Kavi Kalash and forced him to run 
away to Vislialgacl for protc'ction, rushc'd against them, forcc'd th(‘m to 
take to their liec'is and joint'd Kas i Kalasli at Visludgad. .\lthough 
Shirke was thus d(*f('at(‘d, he* camt* to know the movt'inent of Sambhaji 
and k)sl no lime in communicating them to the* Moghals. On the 1st 
of February 1689 Sambhaji and Kavi Kalash started from Vishalgad 
and on their way to Raygacl halted at Sahgam(‘sh\'ar. No soont r 
was this known Shaikh Nizam of the Moghals lost no time in rushing 
tliither from Kolhapur and seizc*d them both alive, while* many others 
ran away to Raygacl-. Shaikh Nizam seated Sambhaji on liis own 
elephant and the othc*r captives were accommodatc*d on liorses and 
camc'ls, all moving towards the Emperor’s camp via Amba Ghat. 
Auraug/i'b moved from Akluj to Bahaclurgacl* whc'rc* the* c aptive's were 
prc*sent(’d bi'fore him. They wc*rc* siibjc*ctc*d to disgrace* end severe 
ill-trc*atm(*nt at that jdace and then Sambliaji was off(*r(*d survival on 
vc*ry humiliating terms. Sambhaji who was rousc*d to sclf-rc'spc'ct, 
spurned the offer and pr(*f('rr(*d a martyr’s death to a disgraceful 
c’xislcmcc*. Aurahgzel) now ordercnl him to be* put to dc'ath by cruc*l 
torture and this was c*ffeetc*d at Korc*gahv on 11th March 1689, the 
ADidvasyd day of Fah^una, Saka 1610. 

1 Ci. S. Sardevai : Nrw History of tht* Marathas, Vol. I, p. 313. 

’’ Sliiv Charitra Pradeep, pp. 34-35. 

8 Ditto 314. 
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Before turning to subsequent events it is necessary to understand 
the social effects of the constant warfare and consequent uncertainty 
prevailing in Maharashtra during this period. The system of 
administration which Shivaji had introduced gradually fell into decay, 
which first appeared in the army where ShivajTs discipline and strict 
orders came to be neglected. When the horse took the field, stragglers 
were allowed to join, plunder was secreted, wom(;n followers who 
had b('en forbidden on pain of death were not only allowed but 
wom(*n were brought off from the enemy’s country as an established 
artick' of plunder and either k(^pt as concubines or sold as slaves. 
The booty brought back by the commanders of the horse was too 
small for the pay of the troops. They took the field in arrears and 
leave to keep j)art of the plunder was a natural compcmsation for the 
regular pay allowed by Shivaji. As Sambhaji had to incur heavy 
(*\peiis(‘s, his favourite minister Kavi Kalash, raised the land-rent by 
the addition of various cesses. When he came to collect the revenue 
he found the receipts luiich less than they had been in the time of 
Shivaji though the assc'ssiuents were nominally greater. The managers 
of districts were in consecpienee removed for what seemed to him 
evidcMit peculation. The revenue was farmed, many of the husband¬ 
men fled from tlieir villages, and the approach of a vast army of the 
Moghals under Auraugzeb help(*d to complete the prospect of ruin 
to the Marafha territory^ In 1685 during his campaign Sultan 
Muazzam lay at Valva, and in the emperor’s name took poss('ssion of 
such ])arts of the country as he could overrun. Dec’ds still remain 
in which Muazzam confirmed in his own name grants of lands 
original!)' giv(‘u by Bijapur generals. In October a pestilence broke 
out in his camp, swept off many of his men, greatly diininish(‘d his 
foret'. Still on r(*c‘eiving the emp(‘ror’s orders to rt'duet' the 
south-west districts above' the Sahyadris, formerly taken by Shivaji 
from Ihjapur, hv advanee'd without hc'sitation for that purpose-. In 
October 1686 Bijapur completely fell to Auraugzeb, the Bijapur 
gove^rnment came te> an emel, and its territe)ries passc'el to the Moghals*^ 

^ errant Duffs Maratlias, 246, 

2 Grant Duffs Maratlias, 250. 

Grant Duffs Maratlias, 206. In taking possession of a district the 
Moghals appointc'd two officers the fauzdar, a military and the khalsa 
divan, a civil officer. The fauzdar, who was in command of a body of 
troops was cliarged with the care of the police and the protection of his 
division. He held, or, according to circumstances assuincel, a greater or 
l(‘ss degree of power. Tlu' regular amount allowed him for the main¬ 
tenance of the district e.stahlishmcnt was alxiut 25 per c('nt. of tlu' 
gov(Tiinient cfilhctions. Tlie duties of the divan wvro ('iitirely civil and 
h(‘ was entrnsh‘d with the collection of the revenue whether for the 
exch(’(juer or on account of a /Vig/rdr/r. The Moghal commander who 
rc'ceived land grants- or /«gir.v from the newly acquirid territories seldom 
had lands pennanently made over to tlmu .similar to the tenure by 
which ihi* Maratha mansabdars held their po.s.se.ssions. The- usual practice 
was to grant assignments for a term of )’ears on specified districts for the 
support of their troops. Tlui.« the fauzdars were on t!ie footing of 
ffMidatories than the jaffirdars. The fauzdars in conjunction with the 
divans farmed out the districts to the deshmukhs or desais and the divans 
realized the amount from tliem. Ditto, 267. 
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Tlic Maratlul niamabdurs on men of title who had been in the serviet^ 
of bijapur, sent professions of duty to the emperor, but showed no 
readiness to join his standard. 


Tlie advanta<4e wliicli tlic Maratlias had gained by the extinction 
of Bijapur government as not neglected ; several dctacliments pushed 
forward and occupk'd a great ]iart of the open country towards 
Bijapur’. Tin's indiscriminate rush for the occiipittion of tlie extensive' 
t(‘rritor) r<‘sulted in finilu'r weakening of the discipline jn the Marafha 
army. Though ruinous to Sainbhajfs resource’s as head of an organiz.ed 
state, this increased looseness had a wonderful e^ffect in spreading 
prexlatory ]K)uer. Every lawlc’ss man and every disbanded soldier, 
Muhammedan or Maratha, who could command a horse and a spear, 
joiiK’d the’ Maratha parties, and such adventurers were often e’nriehc’d 
by the plunder e^f a day. It must also Ixi realised that the 
Moghal invasion of the Dc'cean was a challenge’ to the* Marathas whose’ 
spirit of independence was roused and stimulated by the ]>rospe^cts ol 
a worthy prize' to thc’ir spirit of adventure. The multitude of horse- 
mem nurtured by forme r w ars w as already too he’avy for the^ re’source s 
of the^ Maratha state. The pre>portion of the best tre)ops which was 
kept in the Impc’iial service wa)uld probably have se)on c’nableel 
Aiirahgze’b to seip])ress the force’s of disorder had not the* spirit ol 
indcix’ndence’ as also the kne of war bee n kindlexl among the 
Marathas. A prick’ in the conetuests of Shivaji, their confidence in 
the strength of the forts, the skill and braxery of many of the Maratha 
k'aders, the’ ability and influence of manv of the^ Brahmans, and the' 
angeT raised among ffiuclus b\ the odious poll-tax, c’xcitcd a h’rmc’nt 
which dew e’loped a nationalistic character for they felt that thew w ere’ 
fighting fe)r the ashes of their fathers and te’inpk’s e>f their ge>ds. It 
rexjuiitd a man of bioader vision than Aurahg/.e’!) to deal with tin- 
iK’W' forces' rek*ase*d by the spirit of the times. 

Aiiraugzel) h iel gre’at military aid fiuaneial strength ; he had 
e-ousielerahle’ leie al knowledge’, aiiel in the* first instance’ the* same; powTi 
of tonfirniiijg or wilhholdiiig he’reditary right as his prede’C’Csseirs 
ill e emepK’sl. Title s, Mau.sahs, and /VTg/rv waTc ])e’stc)weel and still more* 
fre’ejue’Dtly jueimise’d with a liberality greater than tbal of any former 
coiie|ueror. Still, pre’sumptiem, jv*ak)usv, and Ingotry ek’prive’d him 
of many eif those* advantages. He* w^as neit fully" aw are of the strength 
e)f the* pc'opk’ fire el w ith tlu* spirit of inde^ixmekmce and eletermined 
for once to put aii (‘iid to the spirit of rc'ligious intolerance* of w"hich 
h(’ him.self xs as an (’xainple’ incarnate. Inste^ad of cru.shing it bv" the* 
aid e)f the* e stalilisbcd geive rninents Anrahgze’b pulled dowm the’ txve» 
kxding states of GojkoneJa and Bijapur and raised nothing in their 
place. He involved himse’If with enemiew on exory side ; he discharged 
the soldiery', whom, in aeklition to his ow n troops, he could not main¬ 
tain, and thus se^Jit armic’s into the fie'lel against him.self. He .supposexi 
that he xs as not only aecpiainted with the’ ele^tails of tlu' arrangements 

i Grant Duff’s Marathas, 267 
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necessary in a newly con(|ner('cl territory, ])iit capable of superintend¬ 
ing them, lie placed little confidence* in his agcaits, while at the same 
time he employed Miihammedans in situations for which policy and 
humanity alike advised the choice of Hindus. The confusion and 
disorder which followed could not b(‘ fjuiet(*d by the emperor's 
fancied wisdom or by the flattery and praises of his court and country¬ 
men. Marathas far from being dazzled by the pomp of the Moghal 
camj^ soon found the weak points in the magnificence of the emjperor. 
The ])owerful Satara chiefs Pa])lije, Ghatge, Mane, and Nimbalkar, 
during the siege of Bijapfir hovcTcd round the imperial camp until the 
fall of the capital. They then withdrc'w to their estates, .sending their 
agents with humble professions of duty, and in some cases attending 
thcMuselves. Still from this time they became unsettled and joined 
the adventurous ]:)arties of their (oiintrymen or submitted to the 
Moghals as circumstance s invitc‘d or forced them. Few of those 
adventur(Ts wt*re inde'i’X'udenl of SambhajT’s j:)arti(\s or of some of 
tlu^ local chi(*fs l^ecause* the Moghal fattzdars troops were always too 
strong for an isolated advc'nturer. While their envoys were in the 
imperial cam]i inofessing obedienc(‘ to Aurahgzeb, th(‘ chi(*fs often 
s(‘nt parties to phmch'r tlie Moghal districts. In ease of discovery 
th(‘ir Briihman agent, w ho by brib(Ty had .secured the ]:):dronagc of 
SOUK' great man at the* Moghal court was ii‘ady to answer for or to 
('\cus(* the irr(‘gular conduct of his masters folkwvers. The Moghal 
jauzdilrs were told to please the Maratha chieis on conditions that 
they agr(‘('d to ser\ (* the Moghals. The* chiefs were negotiating wnth 
tlu* [(inzddr: their ag<‘nts w ('re intriguing at court; thc'ir owm villages 
wane secuia'; and tla ir follcwvers, hid under the vague name of 
Nfarathas, were making the Moghal rule un.settled in the country. 
The Moghal officc'rs who had land assignments in the Deccan .soon 
lound that they could raise* little revenue. Their corruption was 
increas('d bv pcn'crty, and tin* oflcnd(*rs w ho in the first instance had 
plundered their districts bv purchasing the tminivance of the/f/urr/dr.v, 
l>ribed th(‘ jd^irddrs at c'ourl w ilh a part of the village. The heivditary 
rights and the family feuds w^hich had before usefully served as an 
instrument of Cio\ernmcnt, in tlu* genc'ral confusion of the period 
became a cau.se of incrtsising di.sorder. The intricate nature of some 
of the hereditary claims in dis])utc and the ingenuity of Bnlhmans who 
with their ability to r(*ad and w rite and manage the daftar were usually 
the managers, made every case .so plausible that the officers of 
Cov(*rnm(‘nt found little difficulty in excu.sing or at least in palliating 
many acl-; of gross injustice to which they .scandalou.sly lent them- 
sedves. Tlu' rightfid owmers had often reason for complaint; they 
absented tla'inselves wu’th their troops, joined the adventurers, and 
when inducc'd or compelled to come in, they boldly justified their 
Ixdiaviour by the injustice th(*\ had sulT(*red. 
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Mdien an hereditary office w^as forfeited or became vacant in 
any wa>' tlu^ Moghal gov(*rnment .selected a candidate on whom it 
w'as confc’rrc'd; but the c'stablished ]^remium of the exchequer was 
upw ards of six and a half vc’ar.s’ purc ha.se or precisely 651 per cent, on 
one yc*ar's emolum(*nts, onc'-fourth of which w^as made payable at the 
Vf 5730-7 
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CHAPTER 2. rim(‘ of deliverini^ the and tli(' remainder !>y instalments. 

" Hesides this tax llu* clerks exiicted an infinite luimher of fees or 

Ml 1 p(Tqiiisites all of which lent I'licoiiraji^eincnt to confiscations and 

McxHials. appointiiK'iits. The emjXTor, weii^hed down by years, was soon 

.U)8()-1720. overwhelmed >N ith ])ressinn cares ; his ministers and their underlings 
Effect of Bijapur were alike negligent and corni])t; evT*n after d(?eds and papers were 
and Golkonda prepared years passtnl before tlie ordc'rs they contained wer<* carried 
conqmsf. ont’. Anrahg/.i'b spent some time for the settlement and restoration 
at Hijajifir. During this time his arms wtTi’ everywhere successful. In 
Sambhaji’s Deccan districts nothing but th(^ strong forts remained 
unsubdued (lfi89). Th<‘ Moghal troops had poss(\ss(*d themsidves 
of Tathvad and the range of forts built by Shivaji lx*twe(*n that 
j^lace and k'anhrda, and Aurahg/cd.) was now preparing to entiT on 
a ri^gular plan for reducing the whoI(‘ of the forts, as, in his opinion, 
this was all that remained to complete the conquest h<* liad so long 
mi‘ditatc‘d. His plans w<Te thwarted by tht‘ terrible outbreak of 
plague which fori t'd him to l(‘ave Bijapur and pass north to Akin] 
in Sholfipur. 

Ttajnram, b(‘en said before, Sainbhajf w as surprised at Sahgameshvar 

iasf)-170U. in lfiS9 and was carrieil in triumph to Aurangzi'b’s camp and subsi*- 
quently met a hiToic d(‘ath. At Baygad, on the news of his death, his 
younger brother Bfijaram was declared regtmt during the minority 
of Sainbhajfs son Sliivrijl afterwards know n as Shrdm. In 1689 Ravgad 
th(’ Maratha capital fell to tlu* Moghals and young Shivaji and his 
mother Yesubai wa‘r(‘ made pri.soners and taken to the Moghal camp. 
ShivfqTs sword Bliavatii and the sword of Afzal Khan were taki’ii 
by the Moghals. Yesubai and h(*r son found a friend in Regain 
Sfiliel) the daughtcT of Aurahgzeb, and the emperor hirnsidf became 
partial to the boy whom he nam<‘d Sluihu. lhidaunt<‘d bv the 
calamities the Marathas resolved to fight w ith the Moghals by dividing 
their own forces and thus w ich'ly c*\tt*nding the fiidd of military opera¬ 
tions. Riijarain moved from place to plact‘ and aftt*rw ards made Jinji 
about eighty miles south-west of Madras his lu'ad-quarters. In 
a fresh arrangement of state offices made at this time Santaji Chorpade 
the oldest re]5n*sentative of the Kapshi family was madi^ acnapati and 
w as to act as a roMiig general b<‘h¥<di Kolhapur and Jinji. Hi* w as 
dignified w ith the title of Hindu Rav Mdmhikdi Maddr. He was also 
(‘utrusted with a ikav standard calh'd the jaripatkd or Golden Streamer, 
and in imitation of the inipcTud officers of the higlu'st rank he was 
authorised to bi'at tiu* uauhat or large drum and assume various 
1. CranriSiffT’Marathu^^^^ 

* TIu- Maratlias' gairifd tlioir first signal \iclt»rv over tin* Moglials on 4th func, 
lh90, when they eaphin d Shar/a Khan n< ar Satara with his family, 4,000 horses 
and the entire eaiiip and baggage of his army, after slaying 1,500 of his men. 
Then they recovered se\eral forts namely IVahajgad, Ihrhida, Rajgad and 1'orna 
In 1602 there was a r<*n<\\al (»f Maratha activity and tiudr >uci’<*ss was con¬ 
spicuous in many (piarlers such as the recovery of Panhala. The disaster of 
Sharza Khan in 1000 compelled the emperor to occupy tin* Satara dis(ri(*( 
in force, which h‘d to frequent but indecisive conflicts wath Santaji Ghorpade, 
who had made the Ma’iadev hill the base, and use d to raid far to the south and 
vVve (Saxkat \w Caiwbtid^e Hlstoty Vol, IV pp. 2i93-94). 
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otlior si'ijjns of rank. Rajarain at tin's time created a new office called 
pratinidhi or the Kinj^’s representative and conferred it on Pralhad 
Niraji who at this time was tho soul of the Maratha cause. 

While Rajarain was at Jihjh Ramchandrapant Bavdekar whohedd th(‘ 
post of Ainatya was givcm the titk* of Uukmat Panhd and was placed 
in charges of all the forts. H(' was given all powers of government, 
and iindi'r him was placed Parshurani Trimbak who from the humble 
situation of luTcditary hdkarni of Kiiihai had broui^ht himself into 
notic e and had given jiroofs of intelligence* and sjiirit. Th(*se offic(‘rs 
ns(*d great (*\erti()ns in restoring forts and giving spirit and zeal to 
the garrisons. Ramchandrapant moved from ])Iace to place, hut fixed 
his princij^al residence at Satara, whc‘re. by the aid of his head write*!* 
Shahkaraji Naravan C".ande‘kar, Ju* ne't only atte‘nele‘d to i‘\’e rv military 
disposition, hut regulated the i(‘ve*niu‘ and e‘stahlishe*d orden*. He had 
raised troojis of his own and had cut off se*ve*ral straggling parties of 
Moghals Ix'feire Santaji and Dhanaji re*turned from Jinji. \Vhe*n thew 
joinc'd him Ramchandrapant propo.sed a plan for surprising the* 
fduzdar at Wai (o which, Santaji gre atly pl(*a.se‘d immediately agreu'd, 
took the* jauzihlr with all his troops prisoners, and in their stead 
(‘stahlislu'd a Maratha post. The* pre\se*nee‘ of Santaji and Dhanaji 
inspirited Ramchandrapant's me‘n and he* stirre‘d his captains to fedlow 
iheir e‘\ample. He* se nt lh(*m to make* their e*stahlishe'd collections, 
the* vhaxith and s(ir(l(\slnmikhi, as they we*re* te*rme*d, freifn the* Moghal 
territory, and unde*r the encouragement of succe*.ss, his eifficcTs adde*d 
a third contrihution for themse‘lve*s imde*r the heael of ^luisddml or 
forage mone*\. In tin's manner a ne*w army was raise*d whose leadcTs 
\\e‘re l^i\ar, I'horat, and Atole*. Rajarain ga\e the‘m hononuy 
pres(*n(s and rew aids ; the title of Vi.shvasrav was unifeTie*!! on Pavar, 
of Dinkarrax on Theirat, and of Shamshe*r Bahadur on Atede. 
Ramehandraiianl \x as jiartieidarly jxirtial to the Dhnrige/r.s or sheplit'ids, 
a great numhe*r of whenn st‘rve*d among his troeips ; and many of the 
ancestors of those* xvho afterwards he*came* gre'at chiefs in the c*mpire 
Ix'gan the*ir care t*r nnde*r Rainchanelrapant. Shahkaraji Naravan, 
known as an able* office'!*, re*ee*ix’e*d charge* of Wfiih J*hj* in xx'hie*h 
Rajarain xvas hc'sic'ged fe*ll to the Moghals in January 1698. But 
a f(*w days he'fore* the* fall, Rajarain was allowe'd to e*scaj)e and came* 
in saf(‘t\' to Vishajgael in Kolhapur-, fn 1699 Rajarain remaine'd for 
a short time* at Satara which at the re*comme*ndation of Ramchandra- 
pant he made* the* se*at of ge)vernme*nt and then passed north with his 
army plundc*ring*‘. On he*aring of Rajaram’s return, Aurahgzeh 
marche'el w'e*st from Brahmapuri in Shedapur and e*ncampe*d under the 
fort of Vasantgael about se'X’cn mile's north-xx^e'st of Karad. Batte'rics 
we're' pre*pare*d and in thre'c days the- garrison sunendere'd. The* 
c nipereir name*d the* fort Kalird-i-fatvh or the Ke*y of Vic tory and was 
much jilc'ased with his sncce'ss. Aurahgzeh marched for Satara, 
a Tno\'e*me*nt wholly nne*\pee tv*d by the Marathas, who, fille'd w ith the* 
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^ Crant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. J, 2Sti. 
“ Grant Duffs Maratlias, Vol. 1, 293. 
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idea that Panhala in Kolhapnr was about t(^ he besieged, 
had directed all their preparations tow^ards its defence. The 
provisions in Satara fort were not ('nongh to stand more 
than a two montlis siegi'. This n(*gleet roused the suspicion 
that Rainchandrapant had purposelv left it unprovided. Of this 
suspicion Auraiigzeb took ad\^antage, and when during the 
siege, in conse(|uence of Rajarain’s illness, Rainchandrapant was 
called to Sinhgad in Poona, Aurahgzeb wrote a letter which 
fell into the hands of J^arashurain Trimbak and widened the breach 
which had for some time existed between him and Rainchandrapant. 
On arriving before Satara Auraugz(‘b pitchc’d his tents to the north ol 
the fort on the site of the' present village' of Karauja. Azam Shah 
was stationc'd at a villai^c' on the wc'st side which has sinc'c bornt' the 
name of Sliahri])ur. Shar/a Khan invested the south side and Tarbiyal 
Khan occupic'd the eastern (|uarter; and chains of posts hc'twc'cn 
the diffcTC'nt camps effi'c tually securc'd the blockade. The lort which 
occupies the summit of a ver\' stec']') hill of moderate height, and whose* 
(Ic'fencc's consist of a slu'C'r scarp of ovc'r forty fc'c't tojij^cd by a stoiu' 
wall, was dc'fenck'd by Prayagji Prabhu Havildar, who had bc'cn reared 
in th(' semee of Shivaji. He vigorously opposed the Mo<j[hals, and 
disputed every foot of liround as they pushed forward thc'ir advanced 
jiosts. As soon as they began to gain any part of the hill he with¬ 
drew his troops into the fort and rollt'd huge stones from thc’ rock 
above, which'did great c'xc'cution, and, until thc*y thrc'w up covct 
were as destructive as artillcTv. In spite* of Prayagji’s c'/forts the 
blockade' was completed. All communication with the c.*ounlry round 
was cut off ; and as the small stock of grain was soon c'xhausted, tli(* 
be.sicgecl must have bc'C'n forced to snrrc'udc'r had not Farashurain 
Trimbak, who had thrown himself into the fort or baraU, bought 
the conniv.mc'c of Azam Shah and brought ])rovisions to the b(*sic*ged. 
Th(' divisions on the wc'sl and south faces raisc'd batteries, but thc 
grand attack was directed against the north-east angle, one of tlic 
strongest points with a total height of si\ty-sev('n f('c*t of which 
forty-two \v('rc rock and tw('nty-fivc were' masonry. 

Tarbiyat Khan undc'itook to mine this angle, and at thc end of 
four months and a half (1700) completcHl two inin(*s. So confich'nt 
of succi'ss were' th(' M(;ghals, that tlu* storming party was readily 
foniK'd, but conccak’d as much as possible under thc brow of the 
hill from the view of tlie garrison. Aurahgzeb was invited to view 
the spc'ctacle, and to draw thc garrison towards thc* bastion emperor 
movc'd off from that sick* so that whc'n the match was rc'ady, 
hundreds of the Marathas, drawn by his .spk'iidid retinue crowded 
to the rampart. Tbc' first mine was fired. It murst .sc*\'eral fissures 
in thc rock, and caused so viok'ut a shock that a grc'at part of thc 
masonry was tlirown inwards and crushc'd many of the garrison in 
its ruins. Tlic storming ])arly in their eagerness advanced nc'arer ; 
the match was applic'd to the* train of tlu* sc'cond and larger mine, but 
it was wrongly laid and b irst out with a dreadful c'xplosion, dc'stroy- 
ing, it is said, upwards ol 2,000 Moghals on thc spot. Prayagji tlu* 
Maratha commandant was buried in the ruins caused by the first 
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(wplosion close lo a U'lnple cleclicalcd to tlie goddess Bliavani, l)ut 
was afterwards dug out alive. His ('scape was considered a lucky 
omen, and under other circumstances might have clones much to 
inspirit the garrison to prolong the d('fenc(‘. But as Azam Shah 
could no longer be persuaded to allow grain to pass into the fort, 
proposals of surrcaider were made through him, and the honour of 
the capture which he so ill-deserved was not only assigned to him, 
hut the p’acc' rec(;ived his name and was called by the emperor 
Azam 1'ara. Satara surn'udered on 21st April 1700. Immediately 
on the fall of Satara, Parali was invc’st(*d. The siege lasted till the 
l)eginning of June, whc'ii, after a good defence, thc^ garrison left th(* 
fort. The fort was called by the empcTor Nauras Tara. As the 
soutli-w'C'st monsoon burst with grc'at violence, the Moghal arm\, 
which was Mnjnc‘]>ared, sulfered junch distress and luirdshi]) before 
llie camp could be moved from the hills. Aft(a- much loss both of 
baggage' and of life, the army reached Khavaspur on the banks of the 
Man in Satara, where the rains are comparatively lightb 

A raid ol Rajaram’s against Jrdna about fifty mik's (‘ast of Auranga- 
bfkl was met so vigorously by Zulfikar Khan, the onl\ Moghal general 
of whom the Marathas then stood in b'ar, that Rajaram was forced 
U> ll>’. So hot was the pursuit that though he managed to escape 
lie dic'd of exhaustion at Sinhgacl near Poona on 3rd March 1700, 
more than a month bc'fore the' fall of Satara-. d'he news of Rajarain’s 
(le’alh was re'cc'ivc'd in the emperor's camp at Satara with great rejoic¬ 
ing. Tarabai, Rajaram’s' elder wivlow', who, wdth the aid of 
Rainchandrapanl Amatya had immeeliate'ly assumeel the government 
for her son Shivaji a boy ol ten, raisc'd Parashuram Trimbak to the 
rank of Pratinielhi, and jdaced him in gene'ral charge of all tlie forts, 
’farabai had no fixed rc'sidence-'. 'Hu' itiankaris bc'gan to profess 
o])eelience to the desce'iidant of Shivaji and sometimes joined his 
.standard, but the\- ahvays plundere'd on their own account when 
opportunity olfereeP. 

Anraiig/eb, whose reign was prolonged be'vond all exia etatiou, 
persc’ve'reel to the last in his frnitk'.ss e'lideavours lo stifle Maratha 
inele])enelence’. In 1701 besides se'veral olhe’r Ibrts in Poona and 
Kedhapfir, (]hanelan, Vanelan and Panelugael .surre ndeTcd to bis officers'. 
Rut these apparently vigorous ellorts w e're unsubstantial; there w^as 
motion and bustle wn'thout zeal or e'fliek'ucy. The e'lnpire was 
unwdeldy, its SNstem relaxed, and its oHicers corriqit beyond all 
example. It was imvardly eU'eayed, and rt'ady to fall to pieces as 
much by its inhc'rc'ut weakness as by the corroding power of the 
Marathas whom the Miibammedan wairs had trained to arms. 
Though the^ weakness of the governme'ut tempted them to plunder, 

1 Grant DulP.s Marathas, 299-300. 

- Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, 300. 

•* Grant Duffs Maratlias, Vul. 1, 301. 

* (irant Duffs Marathas, 302. 

•'* Grant Duffs Maratlias, 303 ; Rlliol and Dowson, V. 370. 
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CHAVTER 2. the Maralhas liad not >d the feeling of conquerors. There was 
.— a eoininon sympathy hut no common c'lfort; their military spirit was 

Musi*i>rRuiE l^hinder, more than by j>atri()tism. Many enjoyed greater 

Mo^lials advantages under the weak Moghals than they were likely to enjoy 
Tarahai's'^licontcu strong Maratha government and these were eager that 

J7<H)-17()7. ‘^^^'ar should not cease. Many Moghal officers in charge of districts 

^\'('re in the pay of both parties, and they also had no wish that the 
eowfnsion should end. Parties of Manithas in tlu^ service of the 
Moghals met, riolt'd, and feastc'd with tluar countrymen, and at 
j)ar(ing or wlien passing within hearing of (*acli other used to mock 
tlu' Nluhaimnedans by uttering an alhamdalilaJi—pruisv be to Alla, 
and praying f<n* Ituig lih' to the glorious Alamgir whose mode of 
warfare; made their life so easy. 


Some’ of the Moghal officers were anxious to negotiate a peace 
and Kain Hakhsha, the favourite son of tlu' emj)eror, wliose early 
])lans were; directed to the c'stablishment of an indeiUMulent kingdom 
at bijapnr, contrived to obtain the c'mperor’s consent to o})en 
a negotiation with l^hanaji Jadhav. Overture's were be gun by 
j)ro|>osaIs for re‘le*asing Shrdui, the* son of Sambhaji. The negotialkms 
jiroce'e'de'd and for a few elaxs Aurang/el) had bee'n brought to agree 
to pay tc'u pe*r ee*nt. of the* whole* rc've'nue* of the six stfhJids of the* 
l^eccan as sardeshmukhi for whicli the Marathas wc'ie* to engage lo 
maintain oreleT with a body of horse. On the ne'w s of the conee*ssion, 
the; Marathas, who, notwithstanding their j)redatory ])ractiee‘s weTe 
e\ce*eelingl>' e’age’r to have* any right formally re'cognisc'd. floeke'd to 
Dhanaji’s eamp, AN’ith th(*ir inere*asing numbers tlu'ir expc'elations 
anel their insole*jK*e* rose*, "rhc'ir tone* ehangt*d from prayt*r to de*mand, 
the'V erowded nc'ar the* eamp, and when the*y re*({nired honorar) 
dresse's for s('xe*nly offiee'rs, Aurahg/e*b snspe*cleel treaeliery, broke 
off the* ne*gotiation.s, and re*e al]e'd his ambassador. Soon afte*r he lei I 
the* Maratha camj) the Moghal ambassador was atlaeked, and as this 
confirmed the* empe ror's suspicion of Irc'aeherv he* withdrew to the 
east.^ 


In 17(15 I’arilbai we'iit te) live* at l^mlifda in Kolicapnr anel admitteel 
llamehanelrapant to a \vr\ large* share* of powe*r. In the* folle)w iug 
year Vasahtgae,! and Satara were take*n by the Pratinidhi, Parashuram 
Trimbak. Satara w as surprised by the* artifice of a Brahman named 
Annajipant. This man had eseape*d from prison at JihjT anel assiimeel 
the* character of a mendicant devotee*. ITe fell in w^ith a party of 
Me)ghal infantr}’ marching to relieve* the* Satara garrison, amused the*m 
with storie*s and songs, obtaine*d alms from them, and so ingratiated 
hiTuself with all that they brought liim with them, admitted him 
into the fort and in re'ward for his wit allewed him to live there. 
Annajipant, who luid be(*n a wrile*r attached to a body eif Mfiyli 
Infantry, saw that wa'th the aid of a few of his old friends the place 
might be surprised. He watehc*d his chance, told Parashuram 

^ Grant DnlTs Marathas, 306. 
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Trirnbak of liis clfsign, and having introduced a body of MavHs into CHAPTER 2. 

the fort the enterprising man s(*ized the opportunity to put every - 

man of the garrison to the sword.^ History. 

Maratiia Uui.k. Mai^aiha IUjle. 

AuHAXGZraj j)n-:i) in 1707. By the advice of Ziilfikar Khan Aurahg- Sliahu, 1707-1749. 
/(4)s second son, prince Azam Sliah, determined to release Shahu and 
jMoniised that if he succeeded in i*stablisliing Ins authority and conti- 
nu(*d st(‘adfast in his allegiamv he should receive i1k‘ tract c'onquered 
Irom Bijapur by his grandfather Shivaji with an additional territory 
between Bhima and Godavari-. On Sludjifs approach Tarabai, 
unwilling to lose the power she ha<l so long held, pretended to believe 
him an impostor iind determined to oppos<‘ him. Tlu^ first encounter 
lH*twe(*n Shahu and Tarabai’s forces under Dhanaji Jadha\' and 
Parashurampant Pratinidhi took place at Khed wlierc Shahu got an 
(asy victory on 12th ()ctob(T 1707, beean.se Dhanaji feeling that 
Shahu’s cause was just, did not fight and the Pratinidhi finding himself 
singk'-handed withdrew from tiu' field and fi(Hl to Satara. Shahu 
pn)ce(‘ded towards Shirval \N'hieh guarded th<* way towards Rohicla 
tort. Tarfibai had assigned to Shahkaraji Xarayan Saehiv, the work of 
guarding the western hilly ri‘gion round about. lie w as one of thos(’ 
w ho had expres.sed his kn alty tow aids Tarfibai by taking an oath on 
boiled rice and milk (Malhar Ramrao Chitnis : Thorale Shahu 
Maharaj ]>. 14 ). Shfihu invited Shahkaraji to see him for a talk, 
but h(‘ would not go. Shahu them himself decided to see him. 

Shahkaraji made all possible c’fforts to avoid him but finding his 
position rather critical, and liimself divided l)etween the conflict of 
Ion alties, he suddenly j)ut an end to his life'\ rather than prove iinfaith- 
fnl to the oath that he had taken. Thereupon Shahu went to console 
his aggrievc‘d widow^ and jnomisi'd to continm* lu*r son Naro Shankar 
in her husband’s post, and eonfiniK-d Shahkaraji’s Vlutfilik in his office 
as befon*. This mc*asure firmly .secured to Shahu the support of 
Pant Sachiv’s party w'ho never aftiTwards departc^d from thenr 
alk'giance to him. Shahu furthca* proccmdiHl to tlie South and took 
(>handan Vandan. Tarabai now' assigne^d the task of ckTc'iiding 
Satara to Pratinidhi and herself fl<*d to Panhala for security and 
thence subseipicmtly to Mfilvau. Shfihu on approaching Sataiii 
s('iz(*d the familic*s of all who whtc acting against him and semt 
an ordc'r to Parashuram Trirnbak to .surremder Satara. Parashiiram 
did not obc^y, but Shaikh Mirfih a Muhammedau officer w'ho 
commanded under him C’onfined him and gave up the forP. On 

1 C;raiit Diiir.s Maratlia.s, 308. 

- Grant Duff’s \fara(lias, 314. 

Grant Dnlf .sa\s that lu* pirtoniu’d Jal Samadhi or water death, a form 
to which Hindu devotees were partial. The victim .seated himself on a wooden 
platform supported in dtep water by earthen pets with their mouths turned 
down. Small holts ware bored in the earthtai pots and the platform sank. 

((•rant Diid \'('l. I, p. 320). Whatever tlie truth abont the inamrer of 
Sliankaraji’s death, the dates and the setpienee given by Duff are WTong. 

Shankaraji mot his death in 1707. 

^ Grant Duffys Marathas, Vt)l. 1, 315. 
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CIIAPTEll 2. iraining pos»icss'i()n of Satara, SJialiu fomuilly seated himself on tlie 
throne on 12th January 1708. (Marathi Daftar, Kinnal I. p. 118. 

M \avmA*^VluLj<. L. Bhavo). Gadadliar Pralliad was appointed Pratinidlii 

Shalui, 1707-1749. Bahiropaiit Piiigje was made Peshva. Dhanaji Jadhav was 
confirmed in his rank of Senfipali or cliief captain and the right of 
making collections in several districts was entrusted to him. In the 
prevailing confusion the rcA'cmue was realised on no fixed principle, 
but was levied as oj^portunity ])rcsented itself in the manner of 
contributioji. The principal writers cMnployed by Dhanaji in revenue 
affairs w('re Abaji Purandar(% accountant of Sasvad near Poona, 
and another Brahman acconutanl originally belonging to Shrivardhan 
in Jahjira, a village claimed by the Sidi, which he liacl left for a career 
as early as in 1689 if not carii(‘r. Since' then he held different j)osts 
as Sar-Subhedar of Poona (Sardesai : Marathi Biyasat 5, Punya 
Shloka Slialni p. 50) and Danlatilbad, and ])lay('d an iiiiportant 
part in th(' War of Independence as a nu'diator between the Moghal 
and the Maratha camps and occasionally extendc'd a heljnng hand to 
Shahu during his long period of confinement. In the course of 
his activities he came to I)e associated with Purandares of Sasvad 
and was tlicTcfore recoinnu'nded to Dlianaji bv Abaji Purandarc 
and Parashuram Trimbak. Tlu' name of the ShnAardlum account¬ 
ant, afterwards famous as (1 k‘ fonnd(‘r of th(' Peshva’s powi'r, was 
BalajI Vishvanath Bhatt. Short!)' all(‘rwards Dhanaji Jadhav was 
deputed towards Khrindc'sli for fighting with the Moghals and Slmhu 
himself proceeded to tlic. south towards h'anhala and Vishajgad. 
Having captured the forts he turned his attention towards Bahgana 
which was defended by Bamehandrapant on behalf of Tarabai. On 
the approach of the rain\' season Shrihu’s army was eantom'd at 
Panliala. Dhanaji h(wv(‘vt*r w^as not destined to see him as he met 
his deatli at Vadganv on the banks of the ri\er Varna, as Ik^ was 
returning after finishing his Khandesh campaign. (27th |nne 1708) 
(Sardesai : Marathi Bi\asal, Pniwa Shloka Shahu p. 53). During 
this period Sluihu lU'glectcd no prei)arations to enable him to reduce 
his rival. Among other expedients lie made' an unsuecessful applica¬ 
tion to Sir Nicholas Wail(‘, the Governor of Bombay for a sui)ply of 
guns, ammunition, Pairopean .soldiers, and moneyh 

At the opening of the lair season, alter holding the Dasani holida)', 
ineparaliojis w'ere made to renews tlu; w^ar against Tarabai (1709). 
But about that time an agrcenn'iit wuth the Moghals waived the 
question of hcreditai) claim and made the reduction of 
Tarribai less iinportanl to Shrdni-. Daud Khan Panni, whom 
Zulfikar Khan left as his deputy in th(' Deccan, settled with 
such Maratha chiefs as acknowledged Shfilius authority, wdth 
certain reservations, to allow them one-fourth of the revenue, at the 
same time reserving the right of collecting and paying it through 
his own agc'uts. Daud Khan’s intimacy wHth most of the Maratha 
chiefs, his connection with /nlfikar Khan, and the terms of friendship 

1 Bmeo’s Annals in Cranf DiiH’s Maratlias, Vol. I, 318. 

2 Grant Diiff’.s Maratlias, Vol. I, 319. 
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Ijctwccn Zulfikar and Slialiii, not only preserved Shahu’s ascendancy, 
but, except in instances where independent plundering bands occa¬ 
sionally appeared, secured a fairly correct observance of the terms 
of the agreement. At the close of 17()fi Shahii returned to Salaia 
and married two girls, one from the Moliite and the other from 
the Shirke family. His other two wives who were married to him 
while in Aurahgzeb's camp were with his mother at Delhi, where 
one of them, the daughter of Shinde shortly afterwards died. 
During this period Ifalaji Vishvanath always acted as the righthand- 
nian of sluihu. This brought on Bajajl the keen jealousy ol 
]3hanaji’s son Cliandrasen |adhav, and of sev(Tal others in his service. 
In 1710, tlu‘ army had scareely returned to Satara, when 'J'aiTibai 
encouraged by tlu^ commandant of Panhaja, marched from Malvan in 
Katnagiri reinforced by the troops of Phond Savant, and made Panhaja 
and the neighbouring town of Kolhapur her residence. Her hopes 
were now raised as (diandrasen Jadhav left Shahu and joined Tartibai 
under ciremnstanees to be narrated later for over three years. 
Taiabai hc'ld her position firmly at Panhaja and Shahu was in nf> 
mood to disturb her;-but in 1714 coup d’etat at Kolhapur in wliich 
Tarrd)ai and her son Shivaji were put into prison and Rajasbai and 
her son SambhajI were platu'd on ibe throne (1714). Ht is believed 
that Ramchandraj)ant who was never fully trusted by 1 arfibai had 
a hand in this court revolution. Whatever the truth, there is no 
doubt that Ramchandrajiant exerted himself with renewed vigour 
to r(‘organjs(‘ the administration at Kolhapur and uphold the claims 
of Sambhaji as a rival to Shahu. Still so long as Daud Khan’s 
government continued Shilhu was secured in tbe ascendancy. He 
was surrounded b>' most of the experienced ministers and had accpiired 
a nanu^ for himself ])\ his conciliatory disposition. It has already been 
said that he liad won over Sachiv to his side, but he was not equahy 
successful in binding to his interest all the members of the Pratinidhi’s 
lamil)'. In 171o, Shahu released Parashuram Trimbak, restored 
his honours by the r(*moval of Gadadhar Pralhad, and con¬ 
firmed him in his formal charge of Vishalgad and its dependencies, 
rhe Pratinidhi sent his eldest son Krshnaji Hhaskar to assume llu‘ 
managemc’iit of tlu' fort and district, but he had no sooner obtained 
pf)ssession than lu' revolted, tendcTed his .services to Sambhaji and 
was madt' Pratinidhi at Kolhapur. On this defection FarasluiiTun 
I’l imbak was again thrown into eonfinement, and Shrdiii, under the 
belief that the revolt had been encouraged by him, intended to have 
put him to death but was dissuaded from his design by the timely 
mediation of Khando ballfij-. In con.sequence of changes at tlu^ 
imperial court. Daud Khan was removed from the government of 
the Deccan and the agreement between the Moghals and the 
Marathas w^as dissolved. Cliandrasen Jadhav, w4io on the death of 
his father Dhanaji Jadhav had been appointed chief captain, was 


CHAPTEU 2. 
History. 

Maiutha Rule. 
Shalm, 1707-1749, 


^ According to Jadunalli Sarkar Tarabai was removed from administration 
anti licr place was taken bv Rajas Bai in tlic vt'ar 1712 (Cambridge History, 
Vol. IV, p. 392). 

- Grant Du IPs Maratlias, Vol. 1, 321. 
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CHAPTER 2. sent from Sfitara with a considerable arm>' and directed to levy the 

-- chaulh, sardeshmukhi, and fihdsdonft from the Moglial districts. Ih^ 

M i{\Tm^'Ruii attended by his fatlK^r’s accountant Bajaji Vislivanath who was 

haliii, 1707-1749. cliarged with collecting and approi)riating a share of the 

revenue for Shiihu, a situation of control which, under no circuin- 
stances, was lik(’l>' to be favourably viewed by Chandrasen. The 
old j(‘alousy was increased tenfold, and in a dispute about a deer 
run down b> one of Halaji’s horsemen, the sup])ressed hatred burst 
forth. Bajaji was forced to flee for his life. He fled first to Sasvad 
in Toona but (Ik* Sachiv s agent at Sasvad did not think it prudent to 
protect him. With a few followers, amongst whom were his sons 
Bajirav and CdiimajT, Balaji attempted to cross to Pandugad. a fort 
in th(’ opj)osite valle>’, but Chandrasen’s horsemen were already on 
his track searching for him everywhere. In this e.vtrcMiiity lie 
contrived to liide for a few days until two Marathas, Pilaji Jadhav 
and l^hnma!, then common cav.diers in his service, by th(’ir iiifliu nec 
with their r(‘lations, gatla'red a small troop of horse, and promised 
at th(' risk of their lives to carry him and his sons to the indclti or 
village attaclu'd to tlu^ hill fort of Pandugad. When Shahu heard 
of this quarrel between C^haiidrasen and Balaji h(' car(‘fully eonsidenul 
the whole case and resolv ed to extend protection to Bajaji. TluTCUpon, 
(>handras('n demanded of Shrihu that Balaji should be given up, and in 
c ase of refusal threatened to renounce his allt'giance. Shrihu, though 
not ])reparevl to punish this insolent demand, refus(‘d to give up 
Balaji and sc ut ordcTs to Haibatrav Nimbajkar S<ir iMshkar, then 
near Ahrnadnagar, at once to march on Satara. Meanwhile Bajfiji 
N^ishvanath was in Pandugad surroimdc'd bv the* Sinuijxiifs troops. 
Haibatrav, who was annoyed that he* had not b(‘(*n made* Scmifxili 
and was incensc'd at (diandrasen’s behaviour, eagc*rly obeyed the 
order to march against him. Hearing of Haibatrfiv’s arrival at 
Phaltan Chandras(*n (piitted Pandiigacl and marched to Devur about 
fifteen milc*s to the south-east. The armies met, (diandrasen v\as 
defeated, relirc!d to Kolhripur, and from Kolhapur he went to meet 
C.hin Kilich Khan Ni/.am-ul-mulk, the Moghal viceroy of the Deccan, 
b\' whom he was vve*!! received and rewarded'. Cdiandrasen for 
rc^vc’iige and Nizam-ul-inulk who w^as disposed to favour the cause 
of Sambhaji and desirous of suppressing the ravage's of Shrihu’s officers 
sent an army against Haibatrav. To support him, Shahu sent for¬ 
ward a body of troops under Bajaji Vishvanath whom he now^ 
dignified with the? title of snid karfe i.c*. organiser of the army. 
.V battle was fought near Purandhar in Poona, in which the adv antage 
claimed by the Marathas is contradicted by their subsequent retreat 
to the Salpa pass twenty miles south of Piirandhar. A dc’tachmc'jit 
of Marathas from the Moghal army t(H)k possession of the Poona 
district. At length an accommodation was made, hostilities ceased, 
and the Moghals returned to Aurangabad. When the war was over 
the emperor Farrukhsiyar appointe d Sliiihu to the command of 10,000 
horse. But for sevi’iiti'in months tlu; policy and vigour of Nizain- 
ul-Mulk greatly controlh'd the Marathas-. During the rains of 1714 

1 (aant J)nfr.s Marathas, I89-J9J. 

- Grant Diitf’s Xtaratlias, Vnl. 1, 331. 
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the Maratlias resumed their depredations. All the dcsJnnukhs and CHAPTER 2. 
(Icshpaudcs in the Moj^hal districts of Maharaslitra fortified their jli^or 
villages on iDretence of defending themselves, but they freqiiently Rile. 

joined or aided their countrymen of whatever party in escape, shalm, 1707-J749. 
(Icfence, and conceallnent^ 

As Nizain-iil-miilk favoured the Kolhapur party. Sambhaji’s 
influence rose and Shrihu’s ft ll. 1'he Oh()r]>ad(*s, both of Kaj)slu and 
Nfudhol, joined the Kf)lha])ur j)arty. Sidoji Ghor))ade, the son of 
Hahirji and nej)hc\v of the famous Santaji also declared for 
Sambhaji, but, along with his ally the Nawfib of Savamir was loo 
intent on his schenu*s of toiKpu'st and plunder to quit the Karnatak-. 

Krishnarav Khatfivkar, a Hn'iliman, raised to power by the Moghals, 
took post about the Mahadt'v hills within Satara limits, and without 
joining cither Satara or Kolhilpiir j)liiiid(‘red the country on his own 
account. Danifiji Thorat, a lawless upstart of the K()Ihrq)ur party who 
aeknowledgc'd no chief but his old patron Ramchandrapant, hwied 
contributions in Poona. Udaji Gliavhau, another of Ramchaiidra- 
])ant’s officers took the mud fort of Rattis Shiraja about twenty miles 
south of Karad, and in a short time became so formidable that 
Shrihu was glad to enter into a compromise by conceding tlie cluniili 
of Shirala and Karad, which Udaji long continued to receive as 
a iHTsonal allowance*. S(‘V(*ral other pctt\ wasters declared for 
Sambhrqi. Among tlu'se the most formidable w as Kanhoji .\hgre who 
then held the* coast from Savantvadi to Rombay, and was spieading 
his power over the ])rovince of Kalyan in Thana. So great was the 
anarchy that, without a sudden change of fortune and greater 
efIieieiK) in Sluihu’s government, his authority over the Marathas 
must soon have ceased. Ralajf Vishvanath instilled some vigour 
into his counsels and began to lead in jniblic affairs. He set out to 
reduce Damrq'i Thorat; but, tog(*ther w ith his frient Abaji PuraiKlhare, 
and his two .sons Rfijirav and (Jhimfiji, he was treacherously seized 
by Thorat and thrown into confinement. After many indignities their 
ransom w as settled an<l jiaid 1)\ Shahu w ho now aj^plied to tlu* Sachi\ 
to suppress Tliorat. The Sachiv and his manager advanced against 
Tliorat, but th(’> too were d('feated and throw n into confinement. At 
tlie same time two other expeditions were prepared at Satara, one 
under the Peshva Rahiro])ant Ihhgje w hich went to guard the Kohkaii 
and repel .\hgre and the other commanded by Ralriji Vishvanath was 
ordered to suppress Krishnarfiv Khatavkar. Krishnarfiv had become so 
bold that he marched to .\undh alxnit ten inih's .south of Khatav, tt) 
meet Shahu’s troops. He was totalK defeated principally through 
the bravery of Shripatrav, the second .son of Parashuram Trimbak, 
tht* Pratinidhi, whose; father luttl urged him to perform .some action 
w^hich might wipe away the misconduct of his elder brother and 

^ Grant Dulfs Marathas, Vol. 1, p. 325. KhaiuhTav Dabhath* who ackiiow- 
helged Shahu as his chii f and had rslablishtd hiuisdf about Nandod in Rajpiphi, 
carritd on depredations at this time in Caijarat. 

- Abnit this time, Siiloji gained a grt'at ae<|in.sition in the fort of Soiidnr, 
a place of singnlar .stnnglh within Iwc'iitv-five miles of Belari. Grant Duff’s 
Marathas, Vol. 1, 325. 
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CHAPTER 2. ])r()cnrc liis fathcT^s rc'lc'as(\ Shahii accordingly once more restored 
“ tlu‘ Fralinidhi to liberty and rank. Krishnarav submitted, was 

M\H 4 TiiA*^^lkiLE. PiO'floned, and received tlie village of Khatav. This success was of 
Shalm, 1707-1749. considerable importance, but a like good fortune did not attend the 
BaUiji Vvihvaiuith Pt\sbva's (\\])edilion. bahiropant was defeated and made prisoner 
Peshva. by Aiigre who took Lohagad and Rajmachi in West Poona, and was 
1713 - 1720 . rejiorted to bc' marching on Satara. All tlu^ force that could 1x3 
spared was gathered to o]>]X)se him. It was placed under Balaji 
Vishvanath \\ hose Former connection with Aiigre would, it was hoped, 
lead to some settlement. BalajTs negotiations were succe.'fsful, and 
Ahgr(\ on condition of large cessions’ in the Kohkan, gave up his 
D('ccan c()ii<iucsls except RajniachT, renounced Sambhaji, rc'lc'ascd 
the* IVsIiva, and agreed to maintain the cause of Slirdiu. As Balaji 
performed tin's service cnlirc’ly to Shahu’s wishes, on his return to 
Satara he was received with great distinction, and in consectucnce of 
the failure of Bahiropant Fihgle, that minister was removed from 
th(3 dignity of Mtiklnja Pmdhan and balaji appoinlc'd Peshva in his 
stead (1714)’''. Tfis friend .\baji Purandare was confirnK'd as his 
chic'f agcMit or mufixlik and Ramajipant Bhanu an ancc\stor of thc' 
eelelnatcd Nana Faclnavis as his fadmvis'. Aftc'r the desertion ol 
Cdiandrasc'n Jadhav, Manaji More had ivceivcd clothes of investiture’ 
as chic'f captain or Sendpati, but faik'd to ])erform the services which 
wc’re c'xpeelc'cl of him. He was now ordcre'd, with Ilaibatrav Nimbal- 
kar, to accoinjiany Balaji into the Poona district to rc'duce Damaji 
Tliorat. As it was feared that the Sachiv, who was still Thcx’ats 
]>risc)ner at Iliiigahganv in Poona, might be killc'cl if the jdace were 
attacked, Yc’subai, the Pant Sachiv's mothcT. prc'vailcd on Balaji to 
obtain his rc’lcase before hostilities began. In this Balaji succeeded 
and Yc'subai in gratitude made over to the' Pc'shva the Sachiv’s rights in 
the Poona district and gave him the fort of Purandar as a j)Iace of 
refuge' for his family who then livc’d in Sasvacl. Balaji obtained 
a confirmation of the grant of Purandar from Shfihu. The force 
assembk’d by Balaji at this time \N’as too powc3rful for Thorat. His fort 
was stormed and dc'strcnc'd and himsc’lf made prisoner’’. 

In 1715 Haibatrav (luarrelled with Shfilm for not aj)}M)inling him 
Sendpati, retired to the Godavari, and was never rc’conciled. The 
Pc’shva inducc’d the Moghal agent in the Poona district, a Maratha 
nam(3d Baji Kadam, to make* ovct the supc3rior authority to him, on 
the promise that Rambhaji Nimba|kar’s jd^ir should be rc'sjx'ctecP. 

1 Grant Duff’s Marallias, Vol. I, 327. Angri; received ten forts and si.xtecn 
fortified places of less strcaigth willi their dependent villages and was confirmed 
in command of the fleet and in his title of sarkhcl. 

According to jadunalh Sarkar Balaji Vishvanath was appointed on 17tli 
Novcinher 1713. (Sarde.sai — New History of tin* Marathas, Vol. II, p. 24). 

- Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. J, 328. 

Grant Dull’s Marathas, Vol. I, 329. 

^ Chant lJ)uirs Marathas, Vol. T, 329. The Peshva suppressed some 
banditti \viiie!i infested the. Poona district, restort'd order in the villages, stopped 
revenue-fanning, and encouraged tillage by low and gradually increasing 
assessments, Ditto. ’’ 
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In all quarters Maratha affairs began to improve. Still after a period CHAPTER 2. 
of such confusion, weakness, and anarchy, the rapid expansion of their Hi^ry 
power is in any view v('ry remarkable and at first sight seems incredi- 
l)le. The influence of Hajaji Vishvanath continued to increase and no Maratha Rule. 
affair of importance was undertaken without his advice. A conciliatory Shalni, 1707-1749. 
policy was agreeable to Slifiliu and dictated all Bajajfs measures, Vishmnath 

Tlie system of ShivajI was tlie groundwork of their arrangements; ?eshm, 

])ut since the time of Sambhaji (1680-1689), the necessity of preserv- 1713-1720. 

ing the Baja’s suj^remacy by j^rofiisely issuing deeds confirming to 

ev(Ty successful Maratha leader tlu' possession of all the territory in 

which he could establish himself, was ruinous both to their union 

and their resourc(\s as a nation. Still the nature of the tribute which 

Shivaji’s genius had instituted suggested a remedy for the endless 

divisions which ev(Ty additional accpiisition of t(Tritory was likely 

to create. The (’x]x*di(‘nt adopted, which is given below, although it 

ensured its end only' temiiorarily, must be considcTod as the most 

ingtmious decree* (W(‘r adojHed by the ingenious persons of those days. 


The ministry as far as practic able was composed of the old retainers, 
and the ]X)sts of those who adher(‘d to the Kolhapur jiarty were 
conferred on their near relations. 


About this time both Parsoji Bhonsle and Ilaibatrriv Nimba]kar 
died. Parsoji’s son KanhojT was confirmed by Shrihu in all his father's 
l)oss(’ sions and succc'edcd to his title of Saul SdJich Subhfi, but tlx' 
rank of Sar Lashkar was conferrcTl on Diivalji Somavanshi together 
'vith the right and honours of the post, llaibatrav’s son, annoyed at 
l)('ing s(*t aside, quitted Shiihu’s standard and joined Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
Sliahu \\as not without ability. He was naturally generous, liberal 
U) all religious (\stablishments, observant of the forms enjoined by 
I lie' Hindu faith, and particularly charitable to Brahmans. The hilly 
\\(‘st Deccan and the rugged Kohkan were' his birthright, but as 
l»is childhood was })l(’asantly si)ent in the pomp and luxury of the 
Moghal camp he had developed ea.sy going habits. He occasionally 
showed violence and for a time anger overcaine his indolence. In 
general however he was satisfied with the respext and homage paid 
to his person and the obc'dience which his ministers invariably 
protcssc'd to his commands. He was pKased at being frc'c from the 
drudgery of businc'ss and in giving himself uj) to his fondness for 
haw king, hunting, and fishing, he did not foi\'see that he was delegating 
:i power which might supc’rsc'dc his own. As legitimate hc*ad of the 
Marathas, the imimrtance of that nation was increased by the manner 
Ill which he wtis courted by the Moghals ; and the dignities and rights 
confc'rred iq^on him in consecpu'nce of his situation gave an influencxi 
iind res}>ect to tlu‘ name of Shahu, which under other circumstances 
he could never have attained. Both the sons of ShivajI, Sambhaji 
mid Rajaram, followed the example of their father from the period 
when he mounted the throne and always dc'clared their independence, 
Shahu acknowdedged himsedf a vassal of the throne of Delhi, and 
while styling himself king of the Marathas, aflFected, in his trLinsactions 
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with the to consider hinis('lf merely as a zamindar or head 

dcshmukh of tlio (*inpire^. 

In 1715 Farnikhsiyar, the emperor of Delhi, hecomini? jcalons of 
tlie Sayyid hrotlu'is to whom he owed his elevation, appointed the 
yoimjrer Sayyid FTusain Ali Khan to the vieeroyalty of the Deccan, 
in the hopes tliat hy se])aratinjj; the l>rothers he should weaken their 
])ower and eompa.ss their destruction. In 1716, Khanderav Dabhade, 
wlu) had (\stal)lish(‘d a line of posts alon <5 the Surat-Burhanpur route 
and d(‘f(‘ated two Iarij;e Moj^ha) armit‘S, went to Satara paid his 
respc'cts to Shalm, and was raised to the rank of Senapatl of the empire, 
Maiiaji More ])einii; rernov(‘d for inability and misconduct. The 
Maratha ollicers encouraj^ed by their success and by the secret ovi‘r- 
tiires ol Farrukhsiyar now i‘\tended th(*ir encroachments, and in 
addition to tlu^ rhaiith winch they had agrtMHl to rc'ceive from Daud 
Kluin in litai of all claims, they everywhere Ic'vied the sardeshmukhi. 


Under tliesF* circumstances the D(‘ccan government of Sayyid Husain 
Ali Klian, distraclc'd In Maiatlia depreciations on one side and court 
intrigues on the other, had iveourse to negotiations with Sluihn. 
Shahkaraji Malhar originally a writer under ShivajI and apjminted 
Sachiv 1)\ Bajaram at jinji, had rc'tiivd during the siege of that place 
to Benares. Tired of a life* so little* in accord with his former habits, 
although a ve*ry old man, Shahkaraji toe)k .se*rvice with Husain Ali Klmn 
whe*n he* was ai)pointc*(l to the* Dc*ccan. He soon gained the confi- 
dc'nce’ of his master, and at an early j>e*ri()d emtere'd into a cenrespon- 
(lemce with his friends at Satara. He re*pr(*se*nte*d to the viceroy that 
if tile Maratha claims we‘re* re*ce)gnised, they woiilel have* an interest 
m the prospc'rity of the country; that this was the* only way to restore 
tranquillit), and a certain me'ans of gaining peiwerful allies by whose 
aid he* might rest se‘cure from prese*nt intrigues, and e'ventually eUTy 
the* avowed hostilit\ of the* emjK*ror. Husain .\li approving of these 
view's scait Shahkaraji Malhar te) Sfitara te) arrange an allianc‘e betw'e‘en 
the* Moghals and the Marathas. This mission ope*ne*d a gre*at prospect 
to the aspiring mind eif Bajaji Vishvanath. Besiele*s the chauth and 
Mirdvslnnukhi of the* six suhlids of the Dc'ccan including the Bijapfir 
and Jlvele’rfibad Karnataks, with the* tributary state*s of Mysore 
1i ichinoi>oli and Tahjore, Sluihu de*manded the* whe^le of the territory 
in Maharashtra wiiich had belonged to ShivajI with the exception 
of his possc'ssions in Khandesh, and in licni of Khande*sh territory 
near the eild districts as far e’ust as Paiulharpur was to Ik* substitute*d. 
The forts of Sliivneri in Poema anel of Trimbak in Nasik were also te) 
be give*n up. The* old districts in the Karnabik were also demanded, 
and a confirmation of .some ce>mpie*sts late*ly made^ by Kanhoji Bbonsle 
the Send Sdiwh Std)hd in (iemelavan and Benir. Lastly the mother 
and family of Shilhu were* to be .s<*nt from Delhi as soon as practicable. 
On the*se conditiems Shahu j^rornised to pay to the imperial treasury, 
for the old territoiw' a yearly peshkash or tribute of Rs. 10 lakhs ; for 
the* sardeshmukhi or tern peT ce*nt. of the w'hole* revenue he bound 
himself to protect tlie country, to put down c*very form of disorder, 


1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 331. 
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to bring thieves to punishment or restore the stolen property, and 
to pay the usual fee of 651 per cent, on the annual income for the 
])c*reclitary right of sardeshmukhi ; for th(? grant of chauth no fee was 
to be paid, Init he agreed to maintain a body of 15,000 horse in the 
(?mi)eror’s service, to ])e j^laced at the disposal of the suhheddrs, 
faitzddrs and offic(‘rs in different districts. The Karnatak and the 
suhhds of Bijapur and Hyderfibad which were then overrun by the 
jiarti/ans of Saml)hajT Raja of Kolhapur, Shfilui promised to clear 
of plunderers, and to make* good every loss sustained by the people of 
thos(* ])rovinces afh^r the final settlement of the treaty. Shahkaraji 
Malhar had already sufficiently proved his desire to forward the 
interests of his countrymen, and Sluihu appointed him (1717) to 
eoiu lude the hums, which, accoriling to the above proposals, were 
with some tweeption eoncc^ded by Husain All Khan. 

Tlu’ t(‘rrit()ry and forts not under the viceroy's control we re to be 
reeo\’ered at snnM‘ season of leisure or in any mainua* which Shahu 
might think fit. Meanwhile a body of 10,000 horse wen' sent to 
join the viceroy. Santaji and ParsojT Bhonsle, relations of the 
SdhH) Sid)hd, Udaji Pavar, Vishvasrav and sev(‘ral other 
eommand('rs were detached in charge of the Maratha troops for this 
duty. At th(* same tinu* agents were sent to inquire into the state 
of tlu' districts and collect the (‘xtensive shares of revenue now assigned 
to them, \\hil(‘ tlu* ministers were devising a system, for realising 
tht'ir claims w hich it w\is by no means so c'asy to realise. 

The (‘inpcTOr refused (1718) U) ratify the* treat)’. An unworthy 
favourite’ I’liconraged him in his intrigues for the destruction 
of the Sayyids, he became U’ss guarded in his measures, 
and as an ojx n rupture seemed inevitable, Husain Ali Khan 
prc’parc'd to inarch for the capital and .solic-ited aid from Sbrihu. 
He also ju’elendt^d to rc’ceivi' from Shahu a son of Sultan Muhammad 
Akbar thc’n residing at the Maratha C’ourt. Such an opportunity 
was not neglected. Balaji Vishvanath and Khanclerav Dabhade 
j)roe(’eded to join tlie vicero)^ w ith a large body of troops, for which 
he agn’ed to pa>’ them a certain sum daily from the date of their 
crossing thc’ Xarmada until their return. Husain Ali Khan further 
promised that the treaty should be ratified and the family of Shahu 
releasc’d and delivered to his officers. On his departure Shfibn 
instructed Bajaji Vishvanath to endeavour to obtain the cession of 
the forts of Daulatribad and Chanda^ and authority to levy the 
tribut(‘ which had for some tiim* l>eeii imposed by the Marathas in 
Oujarat and MaKa. The reason for this apparently extraordinary 
demand was that the chief wdio had already levied contributions in 
those i)rovinces wamld break in and plunder, \inless Shfihu could 
rc’ceive such an authority as must oblige tlu’ui to l(K)k to him only 
lor what they tc’rmed their (xstablished contributions, and that under 
these' circumstances Shahu w'oiild l)e rc'sponsible for the protection 
and improvement of their territories. The combined army marched 
to Delhi wlu'rc' tlu* wretclu'd emperor Farrukbsiyar after some tumult 

^ Chanda is about a hundred miles south of Nagpur. 
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was confined by the Sayyids and j^ut to death. Two princes of the 
line succeeded and died within seven months. Rohsan Akhtar, the 
grandson of Snitan Miiazzain was tJien raised (1719) to the imperial 
dignity with the tith' of Muhammad Shah, but the two Sayyids held 
all the pow'or. Hahlji Vishvanath and his Marathas remained at 
Delhi until the accession of Muhammad Sliah (1720). During the 
tumult which ]uecod(‘d th(‘ confinement of Farnikhsiyar, Saiitfiji 
HhcMisle and 1,.500 of his men were killed by the populace in the 
streets of Delhi. The army was paid by the Sayyids, according to 
agreement, and Shrduis nmther and family were* given over to 
Bfdaji Vishvanath. As both the Pe.shvfi and the Scniipaii were 
anxious to return to the Deccan they were allowed to leave, and in 
aeeordauee with the treaty with Husain Ali Khan, they rec(Mveil 
tlux'e imperial grants for the chauth, sardcshuuikhiy and svar(ljiia\ 
The chauth or one-fourth of the whole la'vcmuc of the six suhhds of 
the Deeean including the Hyderahad and Bijapur, Karnapiks and tlu' 
tributary stah‘s of Tahjore, TrichinojM)!i and M\snre“, the sardesh- 
)uu1<hi or ten ]ier cent. ov(t and above the chautir , and the svAndjua, 
literally, Sc'lf Rule, that is the districts held by Shivaji at the time 
of his death, which wen* granted to Shrihu, excej')ting the detached 
imssessions in Khaudesh, tin* fort of Trimbak with tlu* adjoining 
district, and th(' conquests south of the Vardha and the Tuhgabhadra 


1 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, .■)37-38. \\'lu‘ii Grant Dull wintt’ (1820) 
tlio original grants were in tlic jmssossioii of the Raja of Satara. They were in 
tile name of Muhaininad Shah, dated in tlie first year of In's reign A. H. 1131 
(A. D. 1719). The einp<Tor Muhammad Shah was not placed (m tlie throne till 
1720. During tlie months that intervened IxHwec'ii tlu* ddhronenu'nt at 
Farnikhsiyar and his elevation, two princes had filh'd the throne whos(.‘ names 
were ('xpunged from the records. 

^ The deed for the chauth dated 22nd IVihi-ul-Akhir A. II. 1131 granted to 

Shahii the fourth of the revenue of thci .six sutdias of the Deeean simply an 

condition that he should maintain 1.5,(K)() horst' to aid the militar\' governors in 
keeping order. Grand Duffs Marathas, Vol. 1, p. 337 note. 

•' The sardeshnnikhi grant is dated 4th lamadi-ul-A\al or twchc da\s alter 

tliat of the chauth. It does not spe-eify in the body of the d(*ed that it is 

granled as an liereditarN right; hut the eustomaiA lee (?n such oeeasions is 
stated on the back of the instrument as follows ; 


Subha. 


Aurangabad 

Rerar 

Bedar 

Bijapur 

Hyderabad 

Kliandc.sh 


Revenue. 

Rs. As. P. 

1,23,76,042 11 3 
1,15,23,508 11 3 

74,91,879 12 3 
7,85,08,560 14 1 

6,48,67,483 0 0 

57,49,819 0 3 


Total .. 18,05,17,294 4 1 

The Sardedunukhi was estimated at Rs. 1,8(',51,73(). Feshkash or established 
f('e on hereditary rights conferred, 651 per eonl., amounted to Rs. 11,75,16,762 ; 
the immediate payment on delivering the deed to one-fourth or 
Rs. 2,93,79,190-8-0 ; the remainder payable by instalments to Rs. 8,81,37,571-8-0. 
The fee so calculated was commuted to Rs. 1,17,19, 390 in consequence of the 
depopulated slate of the country. Grant Dufl’s Marathas Vol. I, p. 338 
(footnote). 
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rivers, which were not ceded. In lieu of such o-f these claims as lay CHAPTER 2. 

to the north of the Bhima, districts beyond the line of forts from ~ 

Tathvad to Machhindragad in Satara, as far east as Pandhari)iir, were 

wholly ceded to Shahii, and also those districts which Aurangzeb had Shahn, 1707-1749. 

j)romised to him al tin' time of his marriage in that tmperoi's camp. J3r/la/i Vhhvanath 

The country watered by the Yerla, Man, and Nira, celebrated for good Peshva, 

horse and hardy men, the home of some of tlie oldest families in 1713-1720. 

Maharashtra, who had not hitherto formally acknowledged the 

descendants of Shivaji, including the whole of the present district of 

Satara, was by this cession placed under Shah us authority^. The 

Marathas pretended that the conquests of Berar by ParsojI and 

Kanhoji Bhonslc, and their right to tribute in Gujarat and MaWfi were 

confirmed at the same time; hut though some \ ery indefinite verbal 

l>romise may have been given and Balaji Vishvanath left an agent for 

the purpose as is alleged of receiving the sanads, subsequent events 

prove the unwillingness of Delhi authorities to implement the 

understanding. 


When Bajaji Vishvanath started for Delhi, he left his divan Abaji 
Purandare as liis mutdlik or dc’puty in charge of his sea] of oflBce, 
and the duti(’s of Poshva continued to be carried on at the Marathfi 
court in Balaji's name. On Balajfs return to Satara with the 
Imperial deed the scheme for collecting and distributing the revenue 
which all admit to have been projected by Balaji was examined, and 
the system which had already been partially introduced was now 
openly accepted. The sardeshmukhi or ten per cent, on the revenues 
of the mhhds of the Deccan was first set aside and termed by the 
ministers the Raja s vatan, a gratifying sound to the cars of a Marathfi 
whether prince or p(*asaiil. The imposition of the sardeshmukhi 
reduci'd to a proportionate degree* the actual collections from a country 
(he resources of which were alr(*ady drained to the utmost, but the 
Moniinal revenue continued tlie same. To have collected even one- 
lourth of the standard assessment would probably at this period 
have been im[K)ssible but the Marathas in aH situations endeavoured to 
secure, in lieu of their chmtth, al least twenty-five per cent, of the 
real balances. Altlioiigh tliey seldom could collect it, they always 
stated the chattih as due upon the lankhd or standard assessment, 
because of their anxiety to maintain the dignity of what after all, came 
to he a paper transaction, hut wdiich ahvays gave them a legal excuse to 
press their claims of receiving their dues in full. In regard to the sar¬ 
deshmukhi, it suited both their foreign and domestic policy to keep that 
claim undefined ; but their system in practice, that of exacting as much 
as they could, w^as as simple as it was invariable. Of the seventy-five 

^ Tlio following is a list of the sixteen dis-triels includt'd in tlic gi*ant of 
svdirajyu ; Pooiki, Supa, including Baramati, Indaniu , W'ai, tlu* Mavals, Satara, 
Kurud, Kliatav, Man, Tlialtan, Malkapiir, Tarla, Paiihala, Ajra, Jiinnar, and 
Kolhapur; the par^aruiJi nortli of the Tnngbhadra including Kopal, Gada^, 
Haliyal, and all the forts which were captured by Sliivaji; tlie Konkan including 
Ramnagar, Gandevi, Jawhar, Chcul, Bhiwandi, Kalyan, Rajpuri, Dabhol, Javli, 
Rajapur, Fhonda. Ankola. and Kudal. Grant Duns Marathas, Vol. I, 338. 
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per cent, which remained to the Moghals, one-third or twenty-five 
per cent, was received according to established usage by the fauzddr, 
and the balance was collected sometimes for the Imperial ex-chequer, 
but generally on account of some jagirddr, to whom most of the 
Moghal conquests in the Deccan were assigned for the support of 
troops. This general mode of appropriating the revenue explains 
the seizures, resumptions, and cessions of territory under the name 
of jdgir during the later wars in the Deccan between the Nizam and 
the Pt^shva. It likewise explains the practice which prevailed in 
many villages, even up to the British conquests, of bringing fifty per 
cent, of the net revenue to account under the head of jdgir, for which 
the kulkarni in h'ss than a century could assign no reason except the 
custom of th(*ir forefathers. The term svardjya or Self Rule, whicli 
in the first instance was applied to that part of the territory north 
of the Tuhgbhadra possessed by Shivaji at his death, on the return 
of Balaji Vishvanath was extended to the whole of the Maratha 
claims exclusive of the sordesJwiiikhi. Of these claims one-fourth or 
twenty-five per cent, was appropriated to the head of the state in 
addition to the sardcslmiukhi. This fourth was known by the name 
of the Raja’s hdhti. The balance was termed rnokdsd. Of tlu’ 
rnokdsd two shares wen^ left at the disposal of the Raja; the one 
was Sdhofrd or six per ct'ut. and the other nddgaudd or three per 
cent,, both calculated on the whole svardjya. The balance of niokdsd 
was sixty-six per cent, of the whole of the Maratha claims exclusive 
of the sardeshmukhi. The sdhotrd was bestowed by Shrihu on the 
Pant Sachiv as an hereditary assignment; it was collected by the 
Sachivs own agents only within the* territory wholly possessed by 
the Marathas ; separate colleetors were sent by the Raja to realise' 
it in distant districts. The nddgaudd was granted to difl'erent 
persons at the Raja's pleasure. Independent of salaries from the; 
treasury the Pradhdns had many indni villages conferreel on them. 
Balaji Vishvanath receivexl several districts near Pex)na in perse)nal 
Jdgir, including the fe>rt of Lediagael. The Pratinidhi, the Pcshva, 
and the Pant Sachiv were charge*d with the collection of the hdhti 
on the Raja's acce)unt. Thus there were distinct agents for realising 
the hdhti and sardeshmukhi, for the Sdhotrd of the Pant Sachiv, for 
the nddgaudd e)f the assignee to \'\dK)m it ]>elonged, and for the 
rnokdsd to different officers for maintaining troops. The rnokdsd was 
distributed among a great number of chiefs as military jdgir, burdened 
according to the circumstances with dues to the head of the state, 
lx)th of money and of troops. The districts of old Maratha 
Jdgirddrs were freed from the chauth but they were generally liable 
to the payment of sardeshmukhi, besides furnishing their quota of 
horse. Such jdgirs, in a grant of Mokdsd for a large tract were always 
stated as deductions and long before districts were conquered, formal 
grants and assignments of their revenue were distributed. Number- 
Ic'ss personal Jdgirs and indms of lands of whole villages were alienated 
by Shahu ; the former commonly required the performance of some 
service but the latter were entirely freehold. The Raja's authority 
was considered necessary to colk'ct the revenue thus conceded, but 
the authority for which they were constantly petitioning was a formal 
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affair. The revenue collectors thought that the Rajas sanad was 
sufficient for levying tribute in districts not specified in the imperial 
deeds. A district once overrun was said to be under tribute from 
usage; other districts were plundered by virtue of letters patent. 

Particular quarters of the country were assigned to the leading 
officers, which, as far as they can now be ascertained, were as follows. 
The Peshva and Send'fXiti charged with the command of a great 
proportion of the Raja*s personal troops, were ordcr(*d to direct their 
attention to’ the general protection and defence (jf the territory. The 
Peshva had authority to levy the government dues in Khandesh and 
part of the Bfilaghat to the north-east of Sholapur; the serulpati was 
vested with siinilar authority in Baglan and a right to realise the dues 
cstaBlislied by usage from Gujarat. Kanhoji Bhonsle the Send 
Sdhch Suhhd had charge of Berar Payinghat and was privileged to 
conquer and exact tribute from Gondvan to the east. The Sar 
Lashkar had Gahgthadi including part of Aurangabad. Fateh Sing 
Bhonsle was a])pointed to the Karnatak ; while the general charge of 
the old territory from the Nira to the Varna, and the collections from 
Hyderfibad and Bedar were Icd't to the Pratinidhi and the immediate 
agents of the Raja. The Chitriis had particular charge of several 
districts in the Kohkan. The Pant Sachiv enjoyed the revenue of the 
whole Sdhotrd besides his old possessions in ]dgir. 7'he agents for 
collecting the Raja’s zaminddri dues wctc^ styled ndih sardcsimmkhs. 
Kanhoji Ahgre, ri'taining his districts in the Kohkan, levied his 
chauth, as h(' termed it, by continuing to plunder the ships 
of all nations that appeared on the coast without his permission and 
would not recognis(‘ his right of sovereignty over sea. He used to 
pay a tribute to the Raja in guns, muskets, military stores, and 
ammunition. He also presented frequent uazars in articles from 
Kuropt? and C’hina ; and he was sometimes charged with the very 
extraordinary duty ()f executing state criminals. 
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All the principal Maratha officers as a further means of preserving 
intercourse' and union had particular claims assigned to them on 
portions of revenue or on whole villages in tlie district of each other. 
The gri^atest Maratha commanders or their principal revenue agents 
were eag(*r to own their native village; but although vested with the 
control, tlu'y were proud to acknowledge themselv('s of the family of 
the jxltil or kulkanii ; and if heirs to a mirds field, they w(mld sooner 
have lost wealth and rank than bt'cn dispossessed of such a vatan 
or inheritance. Y('t on obtaining the absolute sovereignty, they never 
assumed an authority in the interior village concerns beyond th(» rights 
and privileges acquired by birth or purchase, according to the invari¬ 
able rules of the country. Such is a brief outline of the sNstem and 
arrangements si'ttled by the Maratha ministry on the return of Balaji 
Vishvanath ; and such was the mode by which a common interest was 
created, and for a time ])rescrved, among the Maratha chiets ; while 
the character of Shrihu, the influence and power of Balaji Vishvanath, 
the ability of his sons Bajirav and Chimaji to give a lead to the 
Maratha confederacy paved the way, though by gradual steps, for 
the supermacy of the Peshvas, 

Vf 573a-8a 
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CHAPTER 2. In 1720, Nizam-ul-mulk the governor of Ma}va, throwing off his 
.— dependence on the Sayyids, determined to possess liimself of the 

Deccan. He overran Khandesh and defeated the Moghal troops under 
^ Rule. Dilavar Alj Klian at Bnrhanpur slaying their commander. The troops 
Shahii, 1707-1749. of Shahii under Kanhoji Blionsle, the Send Sdheb Stihlm, and 
BaJafi Vishvamth Haibatrav Niinbalkar .speedily joine'd Shaiikarflji Malhar who since* the 


departure of Husain Ali Khan had lived with the deputy viceroy Alam 
^ Nizam Khan as the envoy of Shahu. Khandcrav Dabhade who had 

Independent, returned from Delhi was like\^'is(* despatched from Satara with 

1720. a body of horse. Alam Ali Khan was defeated at Balapur In Berar 
Payinghfit by the troops of Nizam-ul-mulk, and fell surrounded by 
Marathas slain in his dedtaice (lOlh August 1720). On this occasion 
the Marathas behaved as faithful auxiliaries and fought ith bravery. 
Tliey lost no person of note excc'pt Sliankaraji Malhar \\ ho was mortalK 
wounded and made prisoner’. Soon aftc'r, events happenc'd at Delhi 
by which the power of the Sayyids was destroyc'd, Muhammad Shah 
was freed from their control and Nizam-ul-mulk confirmed as ^dceroy 
of the Deccan-. .Meanwhile se'veral important changes had taken 
place at the Maratha court, ehic'fly owing to the death of two leading 
ministers, Parashiiram Trimbak in 1718, and Balaji Vishvanath in 1720. 
Shripatrav the second son of the* Fratinidhi had succeeded his father 
Parashuram Triihbak before the return of Ba]aji Vishvanath from 
Delhi. The Peshv«as health had suffered from the fatigue of th(‘ 
journey to Delhi and the labour he had bestowc'd on differemt arrange- 
Maicvi'has. ments after his return. He obtained leave from Shfibu to retire for 

Shaliu, 1707-J749. a short time to Sasvad in Poona where his family r(*sided, but his 

Bajirao Ballal constitution was exhausted and ho survived for only a few days. .\t 

Peshva, the time of his death (2nd April 1720), he left two sons Bajirav and 

1720-1740. Chimaji. TIk* robes of Pe.Klivaship wx'n* conferred upon Bajirav 

in Shahii's camp at Masur, 30 mih’s east of Satara on 17th April 1720 
exactly a fortnight after his fath(‘rs death'’. The rise of Gaikvads 
is almost ef)ntemporary. for the troo]')s of Khanderao Dabhach' behaved 
with so great bravery in tlie battle of Bajapur and one* of his officers 
Damaji Gaikvad the ancestor of th<* Gaikvads of Baroda so particularly 
distinguished himself on that occasion, that on his r(‘turn the* young 
Pe.shva Bajmix' r(*commended him to Shiihu in the wariiiest manner. 
The Raja in consequence apix)inted liim second in command under 
Khandorav wdth the title of Samsher Bahadur. Damaji died soon 
afterwards and was succeeded by his nephew^ Pilaji Gaikvad. 
(Jhimaji the second son of the late Peshva, who received Supa in 
jdgir was appointed to a similar command under his brother Bajirav 
Abajipant Piiranclare. their fathers chief manager, according to the 
nile of appointment, was reinvested b\^ Shahu wa’th scrupulous 
(*eremony. During the .short interval betw^een the death of BaJafi 
Vishvanath and the appointment of Bajirav, \bajipanl Purandarc* 
transacted ordinary affairs with the seal of the late Pe.shva ; but a great 
part of the business fell into the hands of Khando Ballal Chitnis and 


Maicvi'has. 


Peshva, 

1720-1740. 


1 Grant Duffys Maratlias, Vol. I, 349. 

- Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. T, 351. 

3 Sardesai: New History of the Marathas, Vol. II, p. 66. 
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1720^1740. 


Sliripalrav Pruliuidlii. Kliando Ballal gave liis attention principally CHAPTEK 2. 
to the Ahgre, the Sidi, and the affairs of the Konkaii; while the — 

Pratinidhi aided by Anandrav Sumant Fradhan conducted important MAuriii v 
negotiations with Nizam-iil-inulk. Anandrav’s son Mahtaji was " Rule. 
employed as Shahu’s agent with Nizain»ul-mulk, ^vho while he appre- shaliu, 1707-1749. 
licnded an attack from Husain Ali Khan, conciliated Shahii by Bajirav Ballal 

promising to give, up all that the royal grants conceded. No sooner 
was he apprised of the ascendancy acquired by his party at Delhi 
and of tlie loss the Marathas had sustained in the death of Balajl 
Vishvanath than he began to start objections to the establishment of 
Sham’s collectors, founded on some pretensions set up by Sambhaji 
and Chandrasen Jadhav. Tlie wise precautions of B^aji Vishvanath, 
and the communion of interest which the distribution of the ceded 
revenu(j had produced, placcxl the Raja of the Maratlias in a far more 
commanding situation than that in which he had stood during the first 
period of Nizam-ul-iniilk’s goveniment of the Deccan. The agent 
remained at Aurangabad where his airangements would probably have 
been of little avail, but a vast iumy of Marathi that was assembling in 
the GahglliacU under the Sar Ioshkar Sultanji Nimba]kar inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon the Moghals on 15th December 1720 and it was 
this show of force that ultimately hastend the delivery of orders on the 
part of Ni/ain-ul-mulk to allow Raja Shahu to establish his collectors. 

A fresh order or farrnfm obtained by the Maratha agent at Delhi from 
Muhammad Sliah opportunely arrived to remove from Nizto-ul-mulk 
the appearance of ha\ ing yielded to menace, and afforded an opportu- 
jjil)^ of e\ incing the ]>romptitude with which he ob('yed the imperial 
eommaudsh 


Hajirav soon alter his appointment as Peshva set out with an anii) loi 
hhandesh where' he levied his Mokdsa although not without opposi¬ 
tion. From the ])eriod of his aecession he gave a considerable portion 
(»f his attention to extending Maratha conquests to the north, and bis 
aijiis wer(‘ earh turned to Ma]va. Ch'rcuinstaiKcs generally obligetl 
him to return yearly to Satara and Poona. During the three expedi¬ 
tions, before the rains ol 1724, though he had sent detachments into 
Majva, it is not ascertained that he crossed the Naniiada in person 
«iutil the end of that year; nor did he remain in Malva for any length 
of time until ninvards of eleven )’ears after his accession as Peshva, 
Affairs in the Deccan required his presence, and with the intrigues 
of Nizam-ul-mulk and domestic opposition, restiained both his ambi¬ 
tion and enterprise. At different times before the year 1724 Bajira\ 
had defeated the Sublieddr of Burh^pur and an officer named Daud 
Khan sent against him by Azun-ulla Khan from Majva. In one o! 
these battles two of Bajirav’s officers who afterwards rose to high 
rank first came into notice. One was Malliarji Hojkar a Shileddr 
or self-horsed trooper w ho commanded a parly of his own horse. He 
was a Maratha Dhangar, a native of the village of Hoi on tlie Nira, 
of which his father was chauguld or PdtiTs assistant. He had 
served under Kanthaji Kadam Bande one of the Raja’s officers and 

^ Grant DiilFs Marathas, Vol. I, 354. 
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CHAPTER 2. had gathered a small body of horse. The other officer was Ranoji 
7 Shindc descended from a younger branch of the family of Kanhair- 

Maratha village fifteen miles east of Satara. The Shindcs according 

Rulk. legends have been distinguished horsemen since the time of 

Shabu, 1707-1749. the Bahamani dynasty. There are two Maratha families or rather 


Bajirav BiiUal 
Vcshmy 
1720-1740. 


clans named Shinde, the one distinguished by their hereditary pdtil 
village of Kanhairkhe^l and the other by the title of Ravirav. Both 
families claim Rajput descent. Those of Kanhairkhec.! had a mansab 
under Auraiigzeb and Shindc s daughter, who was given in marriage 
by that emperor to Shahu, died in captivity at Delhi. Shinde 
remained faithful to the Moghals, and, as his fate was never known, it 


is conjectured that he was killed in some distant country possibly with 
Azam Shah in the battle of Agra in 1707. The family had fallen into 
decay and Ranoji who revived its fame was reduced to a stale of 
abject ]ioverty serving as a bdr^ir or rider first in the troop of Bfilaji 
Vishvanath and afterwards in that of Bajajfs son. To contrast this 
original with bis subsequent condition, he is said to liave carried the 
Peshva s slippers, and to have been marked by Bajiriiv as fitted for 
a place of trust by the care he took of his humble charge. 


Another offiec'r who gained fn'sh honour about this time was 
Udaji Pavar Vishvasrav. His father was first raised by Ramcbandra- 
pant Amatya when he govenied the country during the sic'gc' of 
Jihji, ar^d the yjoung man joined Slulhii and obtained the command 
of a considerable body of horse'. Hi' was employed on various 
services and appears to have bei'u an active partisan. Like most 
contemporary ^laratha leaders of experience, sueh as Kaijthaji 
Kadam Bande, Pilaji Gaikvad, and Kanhoji Bhonsle, he calculated 
on the surest advantage in the most distant venturi's \\here his 
appearance was least expected. He made incursions into Gujarat 
and Majva, plundered Gujarat as far as Lunavada, and found 
Malva so drained of troops that he was able to remain some time 
in the country intimating to the Rfija that if supported, he might 
collect the chaulh and sardeshmukhi in every direction. How long 
be maintained his station in the country on his first inroads is un¬ 
certain, but it is probable that he was obliged to retire from Dhar, 
a fortress in the west of Malva where he first established himself, 
upon the appointment of Girdhar Bahadur, whose exertion in the 
defence of Majva was the chief cause which prevented the 
Marathas getting a firm footing in that province' for more than ten 
years after the accession of Bajirav. 


The progress of Udaji Pavar, the successes of Kanthaji Kadam 
Bande and Pilaji Gaikvad in Gujarat, and the dissensions between 
Nizam-ul-Mulk and the Imperial court opportunely occurred to 
favour the Peshva’s views of spreading Maratha conquests in North 
India. Bajirav who was early trained by his father to business was 
bred a soldier as well as a statesman. He united the enterprise, 
vigour, and hardihood of a Maratha chief with the polish, astuteness, 
and address of a clever diplomat. He was fully acquainted with 
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his father s financial schemes and chose the part of the plan which CHAPTER 2. 
was calculated to direct the predatory hordes |of Maharashtra in 
a C’ommon effort. The genius of Bajirav enlarged his father's Maratua 
schemes, and unlike many belonging to his caste, he had both rule. 
the head to plan and the hand to do. To the unceasing industry Shahu, 1707-1749. 
and minute watchfulness, he added a judgment that taught him Bajirav Ballal 
the leading points of importance which tended to spread Maratha 
sway. Bajirav’s views of spreading Maratha power in Upper India 
were at first disapproved by Shahu, and from prudence as 
well as rivalry were opposed by Shripalrav, the Pratinidhi. Jealousy 
in public places is a passion which some persons can rarely command 
or hide. This rivalry t>etween Bajirav, the Kohkanasth Peshva and 
Shripatrav, the Deshasth Pratinidhi probably tended to preserve the 
Rajas ascendancy longer. The Peshvas first proposal for exacting 
what he called the established tribute from Midva and extending 
Maratha conquests into North India was violently and for a time 
suceessfully opposed by the Pratinidhi. Shripatrav represented it 
as rash and imprudent. He held that, though the head of the State 
might not be called to account for casual inroads, to allow the Peshva 
to make raids must draw on the Marathas the wholes power of the 
empire, and precipitate hostilities with Nizani-ul-Mulk whose victori¬ 
ous army was still at their gates; that so far from being prepared 
for resistance there was a total want of regularity even in their 
arrangeiiK'nts, that they could sciuvely quell a common insurrection ; 
and that to enter on a war before they had secured what had been 
ceded was the extn'me of folly and of rashness. The Pratinidhi 
added that he was a soldier as well as the Peshva, and when 
expedient as ready as Bajirav to head an expedition ; that after they 
had established their collectors and arranged other parts of the 
country it would be advisable, Ix'fore pursuing their conquests in 
the north, to reduce the Kaniatak and to recover the countries 
conquered by Shiva ji; that Fatehsing Bhonsle’s troops could 
scarcely venture to cross the Krshna, and that the first efforts should 
be made in that quarter. 


These were probably the real ox>inions of Shripatrav. The 
wisdom of Bajirav was of a higher order. He comjnehended the 
nature of j^redatory iiower; he perceived its growth in the 
turbulence and anarchy for which the system of distributing 
the revenue was the first remedy; he foresaw that confusion 
abroad would tend to order at home; that as commander of 
distant expeditions he should acquire the direction of a larger 
force than any other chief of the emj)ire; that the resources 
of the Deccan would not only improve by withdrawing the hordes 
of horse which unprofitably consumed them, but must fall under 
the control of that person whiO could most readily procure employ¬ 
ment and subsistance for the troops. While Bajirav concealed his 
private designs and partly admitted the justice of Shripatrav’s views, 
he endeavoured by his commanding eloquence to arouse enthusiasm 
or ambition in Shahu. He went over the conquests of Shrihu's 
famous grandfather and reminded him of the powerful kings mid 
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CHAPIEK 2. tlie rnigJity einpi ror with wham Shivaji had successfully contended. 
irT painted ihc present condition of India, the weakness, indolence 

M\uatiia imbecility of the Moghals, and tlie activity, energy and enterprise 

Rule. Maratlias. If, he said, the great Shivaji liad been of the same 

Shalm, 1707-1749. opinion as rile Pratinidhi, he would liiivt? lliought it necessary before 
Bafirav Bullal venturing into the Kamatak to reduces Bijapnr and Golkonda. As 
to their domestic quan*els biyond the Krslina, it would be time to 
tliink of them hereafter ; by tlic Raja s good fortune e\ cry desire would 
be accomplished. Rajirav ended a sj)ec'ch of considerable length, 
with the woi’ds : Now is our time to driven strangers from tlie land 
of the Hindus and to gain undying rcnov\m. By turning our efforts 
to North India the jVIaratha flag shall fiy from the Krshua to the 
Attak. You shall plant it, replied Shahu, in tlu' Kimiar Kliaiid 
beyvmd the Himalayas ; a noble son of a \n orthy fatluT. Let us strike, 
said Bajirav, at the trunk of the withering trc‘(‘; the branclu's must 
fall of themselves. 


At what time Shahu's consent was obtained is not known. The 
fonn of obtaining the Raja’s consent on all such occasions was 
l igidly observed by the Peshvas at a stage wlum their su])remaey w as 
far advcmcc<l. By virtue of that authorit) and their station as 
luukhya pradUam or chief minisliTs, e\cn when their nsurpalion 
became complete*, it befitted their constitutional status to act as 
nominal servants iirid real niast(‘rs to rule th(^ Maratha chicTs as the 
delegate of their ^^rineeh 


During the early years of his Pcdictidiii), Bajirav had to tread the 
ground very carefully ; for Bajirav knew that jNizam-nl-Mulk was not 
the man w ho w ould ciisily forget that the Maratlias had lu'lped Alain 
Ali at Balapur. He liad also to encounter Mubriri/ Khan wdio had 
been spceitdly commissioned by the pre\’ious Linperors to piiuisli the 
McU’atlias for tlieir cncroiichmcnls and who lliereforc' bore a bitter 
enmity towards ihein. Bajirav had to make a choice and to decide 
whom to placate and whom to antagonise. A personal diplomatic 
meeting with Nizam-ul-Miilk on 4th Januaiy 1721 at Chikalthrui, east 
of ChaJisgahv ylekh’d no fruitful result. At this hour Nizani-ul-Mulk 
wiis called to Delhi by the EuipcTor for accepting Wazirsltii), AftcT 
some hesitation lie decided to go to Delhi entrusting his chargt* of tlu* 
Deccan to Mubariz Khan. (21st October 1721). He, Iiow^ever, soon 
realised that he could not hold his position in the flippant atmosphere 
of Dellii polities and decided to choose the earliest opportunity to 
return to the Deccan with a view^ to hold almost an independent 
position of power there, although la* w'oiild not mind nominally 
acknowledging the suzerainty of the Emperor. Accordingly, resigning 
his Wazirship on 27lh Decemlau* 1723 he jnarched straight to the 
South, infonning the Emperor that h(‘ h'lt it his impcTativc duty to 
drive the Marathiis from Malva and Gujarat. By long and rapid 
inarches he reached Hjjain. The enraged Emperor decided to punish 
the rebel Nizam-ul-Mulk and called upon Mubariz Khan and Raja 


^ Grant DnfPs Maratlias, Vol. I, 362. 
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Shahu to do their best to put liim down with all the toree at their 
command. This j)roved a welcome opportunity for Bajirav, who 
proceeded to the nortli, crossed Naimada on 8th May and arrived in 
close proximity to the* Ni/am’s camp at Siho-re. Mubfiriz Klian was 
lor soiiK^ time iindecidc'd as lo what course he should lake, whether 
to obey the imperial orders and fight the Nizam or to befriend liim. 
Nizam liowever took ln*s own decision to placate the .Maratli^ and 
fight witli Miibariz Khan. At this hour Mnbariz Khan also had 
('pened negotiations ^^ith the Marathas when lie discovered that he 
had to face Nizam-ul-Mulk. This gave? an opportunity to the 
Maratlias to raise thc'ir demands and gain supremacy not only in the 
l^eccan but also in Majva and Caijiirat. There was a formal meeting 
between Ni/ain-ul-Mulk and Bajirav at Nalchha near Dhar on 
I8tlj May 1724 wliere usual diplomatic fonnalities were imdergone 
but ultimat(^l) i*ach one was li'ft guessing as to what course the other 
would follow. Nizam now lost no time in proceeding to the soutli 
and met his rival Mnbariz Khan in th(‘ l)attle of Sakharkhedla on 
3()th SeptejnbcT 1724 wluue lu! gained a decisive victory and 
Mubariz Khan was killed. The Emperor now mad(^ a \irtue out of 
necessity and confirmed Nizam as th(‘ Sitblicddr of the Deccan and 
appointed Girdharbaliadur as tlu* Suhhcddr of Malva. The battle of 
Sakharkhedla is a turning ])()int in the liistory of the Later Moghals 
as it marks tlie gradual disint('gration of the Moghal Empire; for. 
Nizam henceforth no long(T cared to n'ceivc* orders from Delhi and 
followed his own policy in maintaining his own j)osition. 

In 1725, Hamid Khan, the uncle of Nizam-ul-Mulk, for the aid he 
ga\x^ him against Mubariz Khan, grantc‘d the chaiifh in Gujarat to 
Kanthaji Kadain Bande and Pilaji Griikvad, w4io i)roceeded to lev> 
their assigmm’iits.. The division of the ,money led to prepetual 
dispute’s. Pilaji, as the agent of Dfibhade, Scudpati, considered him- 
sid' the suj)(‘rior authority in Chijarat ;md Kanthaji as an officer of 
iIk* Baja desj)ised his pretensions. An agi'eeinent was signed by 
which the chaulh (uist of the Main* w as assignc’d to Pilaji and that lo 
th(' west to Kanthajih Meanwhile Bajirav took advantage of the 
confusion eansed hy Moghal dissensions to earr\ his arms into 
MaKa. when*, though o]>pose(I b) Raja Cnrdhar, lie ^^as successful 
for two seasons in olHaining plunder and contributions. It is 
probable that Nizam-ul-Mulk against whom the Imperial forces were 
acting in Gujarat, may liave connived at bis incursions, but there 
is no proof of any direct communication with the Peshva. Bajirav, 
hy virtue of the authority M’sU’d in him by Shahu giimted deeds to 
l^uar, Holkar, and SliiiKk* to levy chaulh mid sardeshmuhhi and to 
kec’p half the* mokdsd in pai’inent of their troops, hi 1726, tlie 
Peshva with a large arnn under Fatehsiug Bhonsle, marched into 
the Machas Kariiatak, plundc’n’d the distiicts, and leiied a eoiitiibu- 
tion from Seringapattam. Tin* Marathas lost a number of men w ithout 
gaining the expected advantages. Bajirav had objected to the 
expedition, and ivas dissatisfied with the result, and on returning to 
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^ Grant DnfPs Marathas, Vol. I, 365. 
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CHAPTER 2. Satara he found more serious reasons of dissatisfaction in the 
Hiltory nieasures pursued by the Pratinidhi. The cause of his displeasure 
Maratiia Rule, originated in the artful schemes of Nizani-ul-Mulk, which, but for 
Shahii, 1707-1749. the penetration and vigour of Bajirav, would probably have unlinked 
Bajirav Ballal the chain by which BalajT Visln^aiiath had joined the interests as 

Peshva, inclinations of most of the Hindu chieftains of the 

mo.mo. 

In 1727 M/ani-ul-Mulk, though relieved from immediate apprehen¬ 
sions from the Delhi Empc'ror Muhammad Shah whose power was 
daily declining, became alanned at the spreading power of the 
Marathas. He beheld in their syshmatic and pc'rsevc’ring encroach¬ 
ments on the divided reveniu' of the Deccan and the Karnatak, the 
extinction of his own resources as wi'll as those of the (’inpire, and 
took measures to avert these evils by endeavouring to consolidatt* his 
own power and to create divisions among the Marathas. In these 
measures he overlooked the ability of his opponent Bajirav and little 
thought that tla? pursuit of his own schemes should stn'iigthcm the 
power of the Peshva. He had fixed on Hyd(‘rahad, the ancient 
capital of the Kutb Sludii kings, as fitti'st for the scat of his new 
government, and was anxious on any terms to remove the Maratha 
collectors from that cinarter. Although Ni/am-ul-Mulk had confirmed 
the Imperial grant in Sludiu’s favour, a great deal of what was 
yiekhxl was not actually givtai up. Numerous points had remained 
unadjusted. Shahu’s part of the agrec'ment to pr(*v(*nl plundering 
was not fulfilled and constant discussions were the consiXjuence. 
A new authority for a part of the old territory was granted by 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, which particularly .sp('ciii(‘d the fixed personal /V7gi;vs 
that Shahu agreed to exempt from secjuestration. Jdgir assignments 
in the old territory about Poona which the Ni/iiin had given to 
Rambhaji Niinbajkar one of the disallechxl offictas w^ho had joined 
him, xvere exchanged for new grants to the eastward about Karinaja, 
a measure on the part of Nizam-ul-Miilk particularly conciliatory 
to Shahu. After this a settlem(*nt was concludcxl through the 
Pratinidhi by which Shrdiu agreed to reliiKpiish the chaufh and 
sarclcsluuukhi in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad. An ecjuivalent 
in money was to be paid for the cliaulh, and for the sordeshmiikhi 
Shrdiu received some /Vzg/r territory near Inllapur in Poona of which 
district he was an hereditary dcshmtikh-, and a in Berar was 
conferred on the Pratinidhi. Nizam-ul-Mulk had thus effected his 
first object by negotiation, but the exchange met with the decided 
disapproval of Bajirav who was ever an c'ueiny to consolidation and 
disputes ran so high between him and the Pratinidhi that Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, encouraged by appearances and the support and alliance of 
Chandrasen Jadhav, Rav Rambha Nimhalkar jdgirdar of Barsi, 
and Sambhaji Raja of Kolhapur, resolved to complete the design he 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas. Vol. I, 367. 

- Half of this deshmukhi was bought by Shahaji Bhonsle, the father of Shivaji 
after he entered the service of M.ahmnd Adil Shah. Grant Duff’s Marathas, 
Vol. I, p. 369, note 2. 
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had formed. With this view he espoused the cause of Sambhaji and CHAPTER 2. 
endeavoured to create a complete division in the Maratha government ni^ry 
by reviving the fonner feuds between Shahu and Sambhaji. Maratha 

Rulk. 

Nizarn-ul-Mulk began by formally bearing the claims of Sambhaji shahu, 1707-1749. 
in a demand made for an e(|ual division of the revenue; and Bajirav Ballal 
according to a prevalent custom in the Deccan, sequestrated the Peshva, 
property in dispute by removing the collectors of the sardeshmukhi 
and displacing the rnokasdddrs of Shahu until their respective rights 
should be adjusted. Assuming this privilege as vic*eroy he pretended 
to become the friend and arbiter of both parties. Bajirav was not 
to be duped by the old artifice of engaging the Marafha cousins in 
an hereditary dispute. He (juickly turned the Nizam’s weapons to 
his own advantage, for Shrihu, true to the feeling of a Maratha, of 
whom even among the peasantry the mildest men became violent 
when a vaian is conec'rnc'd, though for some time he had been 
reconciled to Nizam-ul-Mulk, was at once on hearing of this inter¬ 
ference roused to implacable resentment against him, and for the 
time against all who had vindicated or who dared to justify his 
conduct. He looked to Bajirav for counsel and for vengeance; for 
the'se he would have bartered life, and for these he virtually sold the 
supremacy of his empire. At first he detennined to lead his anny, 
but it was represented that to march in person would place him on 
an e(jua]ity with Sambhaji of Kolhapur; none but the emperor was 
worthy of contending with the king of the Hindus. Full powers 
were thertdore given to Bajirav. The great infiucnce which the 
Peslna liad gained was sliowii in the promptness with which many 
of the most unruly and factious of the Sliilcddr families gathered 
round the standard of the nation. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk perceived his mistake, and sought to amend it by 
writing to Shahu and the Pratinidhi that he was solely actuated by 
a wish to bc’nefit tin* Raja in order to prevent the usurpation of the 
Koiikani Bifiliinans b\' whose creatures every situation was filled ; 
that the viokdifdddrs and collectors of the sardeshmukhi luid been 
replaced by others belonging to the Raja's relation, Sambhaji, whom 
he had appointed the Rajas deputy, as Sardeshmukh of the six 
subJids of the Deccan ; and that the Raja when freed from the control 
of the Koiikani Brahmans might afterwards appoint agents entirely 
of his own selection. But Sluihu was too shrewd to be misled by 
such specious pleas and far from falling a victim to the cunning plans 
of creating a rift between him and Bajirav in this manner, they 
resolved to teach Nizam lesson. Both parties prepared to attack 
each other as soon as the rains should subside and enable their horse 
to cross the rivers. In the war that ensued, Bajirav ravaged Jalna 
and Mahur, made a lightening dash into Gujarat and Khandesh and 
finally inflicted a severe defeat upon Nizam ai Palkhed near Paithan 
in 1728, forcing him to agree to negotiations. Bajirav demanded 
that Sambhaji should be sent to his camp; that security should be 
afforded for the future collection of the Maratha shares of the 
revenue by giving up several fortified places; and that all arrears 
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CHAPTEK 2. jjol yet ruuliscd siiouid be made goed. J\iz^i-ul-Mulk agreed to 
;7~ all the articles except that of delivering up Sainbhaji. Bajirav 

Mvuatua j^ointed out that lie was a nciir relation of the Rajas and that he 
Rum.. would be treated with equal respect. It was at last settled that 
shahu, 1707-1749. Nizain-iil-Mulk should guarantee his safe arrival in Panhala, when 
Bajirav Ballal Shahn sliould be at liberty to take what steps he might think proper 
for the settlement of their family dispute. Battle of Palkhe^i is thus 
an important landmark in the history of the Marathas, as it onc(^ for 
all scttlexl the dispute between Bajirav and the Fiatinidhi, prevenUxl 
I he Nizam from making pretensions to playing the role of a middle¬ 
man bet\N een the rival parties at the Maratha Court and finally led 
the.' Maratha nobility to look to Bajirav as the maker of Maratlja 
destinv. 


Peshva, 

1720-^1740. 


Hajirav w as then negotiating with Sar Bulaiicl Jvhau who was then the 
Sidjlicddr of Gujarat, in hopes of obtaining tlu' cession of the clunUh. 
and sanlcshmukhi of that province'. After the ratification of the treaty 
with Nizain-ul-nmlk, Chiinaji A])})a, the Peshvas brother marched 
with large arm)' and (‘xacled a hero \ contribution from Petlacl and 
plundered Dholka, but on promising that if th(‘ cliouth and 
iionlcahoiukhi were yielded the districts should be* secured from 
depredation, Sar Buland Khan agrc'ed to tlu’ Peshvas proposals, mid 
in 1729 granted the sardeslnimklu or ten pcj' cent, of the whole 
revenue both on the land and customs i‘\ei*pt the port of Surat and 
the district round it, together ^^ith llu* vhauih or one-fourth of the 
whole collections on the land mid customs except Sural, and fi\e 
per cent, on the revenues of the city of Ahmadabad. 


In 1729, Muhammad Khan Bahgash, the avw governor ol Maha 
liac'ing entered Bundclkhancl and c\stablished himself in th(* teiTitor)'; 
of Baja Chhatrasal, the Rajput Prince' solicited aid from Bajirav. Aid 
was readily granted. Bahgash Khan was rcdncccl to the greatest 
distress and the province was evacuatc'd by bis troops. Chhatrasal 
in return for this sc^rviee conferrc'cl on B^lji.ra^ a lort and district in 
(he neighbourhcxid of Us. 2>i lakhs of yearly rewenue. (hant Dull s 
story that Chhatrasrd adopted Bajirav as his son, and at his death, 
which happened soon after, bestowx'd on him one-third of his jxissc s- 
sions or an ecpial share with his tw'o sons Jagatraj and Jlirdesa is 
not home out by reliable recoi'dsh In .1731, Raja Jaysingh w'af> 
appointed to tlic! governiiK nl of the province's of Agra mid Malva 
and nolbing could be* more favourable to tlie views of Bajirav. As 
[aysjngb was sitnated, the bononr of the' Rajput was at variance 
wdth the subsisting arrangeinc'iit betw^een him and the Maratlias. 
rhis ma) account for bis hesitating to eompK wn'th their demands; 
l)ut he at last came to an agreement wdth Bajirav and yielded him 
the govc rnment of Malva in the following year, and for the time 
the emi>eror, liy Jaysinghs i^rsuasions, tacitly acquiesced in the 
arrangement-. 

1 D. V. Potda^^s essay in Historical and Economic studies p. 7. 

- Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, p. 882. 
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Peshva, 

179.0-1740. 


During the Pcshva's absence Kanhoji Bhonsle, the Sena Sdheb CHAPTER 2. 
Subhd had been accused of disobedience and confined at Satara, 
lUid Raghuji the son of Kanhoji’s cousin Biinbaji had been appointed 
Sem Sdheb Subhd jn his stead (1729). Raghuji had accompanied 
Shahu in his excursions and by his boldness and skill as a hunter SJiahu, 1707-1749. 
had ingratiated himself with Shalm and obtained a great asamdancy Paj^rav Ballal 
over him. Sh^m manied him to th(‘ sister of one of his own 
wives of the Shirko family, which, except their having the same 
surname, and that possibly they may have l>een originally relations 
and rivals for the hereditary right or pdtil of their villages, is the 
only connection which can be traced between the Bhonsle families 
of Satara and Nagpur^ On receiving the sanads for Bcrar, Raghuji 
gave a bond to maintain a body* of 5,(100 horses for the service of the 
State, to pa>’ yearly a sum of Rs. 9 lakhs and exclusive of ghdsddml 
or forage money, a tribute which since the time of Rajaram, the 
Send Sdheb Stihhd had been allowed to reserve, and also to pay to 
the h(jad of the goveriiinent hedf of all other tribute, prize, 
property, and contril)utions. He also bound himself to raise 
10,000 horses when required and to acc'onipany the Peshva or to 
proceed to any quarter w^hc're he might be ordered. Tliis arrange¬ 
ment was effected dining the absence of Shripati*a\^ Pratinidhi who 
had bee n sent into the Kohkaii by the Raja. The Pratinidhi being 
the friemd of Kanhoji Bhonsle cnd(*avoured to obtain some mib'- 
gation of his sentenc'c, but failed. Kanhoji, who wa.s an oflBcer of 
great enterjirise died at Satara in 1734, after ha\nng lived there for 
about four years a pri.Noner at larg(‘‘. 


While Bajirav’s pr(‘sence was nec(*ssary in the north to support 
(diimajl in Gujarat, SambhrijT Raja of Kolhapur, insbgated b> 
Udiiji Cdiavlian refused to listen to ONcrbires made by Sliahii and 
c‘n(.‘ainp(’d on the north side of the Varna with all his baggage, 
women and (equipments, and began to plunder the country. The 
Pratinidlii surprised Sambhaji's camp and drove them to Panhala 
with the loss of the >vhol(‘ of their baggage. Many prisoners were 
taken, among others 'ITirabai and her daughter-in-law Rajasbai the 
widow of Shivaji of Kolliapur. Both these persons w^ere placed in 
confinement in th(' fort of Satarfi (1730). Tliis defeat brought on 
an immediate accx>mmodation betW'Cen the tw^o brothers. Although 
Shahu was victorious he arranged a ceremonious meeting with his 
brother and conciliated him. Except some forts, the Maratha 
districts and claims in the tract of which the rivers Wkrnk and Krshna 
to the north and the Tuhgbbadra to the south as the boundaries 
were wholly cc'ded to Sambhaji. Kopal near the Tuiigbhadra was 
ndinquished by Shahu in (exchange for RatnagirT, and the territory 

^ Grant Duff*s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 384. There is a tradition of their liaving 
b(x>n rivalf? in an hereditary dispute which may have been invented to prcjudlcx* 
tlie Raja of Satara against the Bhonslcs of Nagpur and to prevent their desire 
to adopt any member of that family, ft is a point of honour to maintain the 
Ijcreditary (lifference. 

^ He had made some partial conqu’osts in Gondvan and headed one incursion 
into Cuttak. 
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CHAPTER 2. of the Kohkaii, extending from Salshi to Ahkola in North Kanara 
■; was given over to SambhajT. In exchange for these places in the 

Maratha south Miraj, Tasgahv, Athnl, and several villages along the north 
Rut.e. bank of the Krshna and some fortified places in Bijapiir were given 
Shahu, 1707-1749. to Shahu. Tlie fort of Vadgahv occupied by Udaji Chavhan on the 
Bajirav Ballal south bank of the Varna was destroyed. This treaty of Varna, 
(13-4-1731), as it is called was an oflFensive and defensive agreement 
between the two brothers and provided for the division of further 
conquests to the south of Tuhgbhadra which, on co-operation, were 
to be equally shared. Grants of imm land or hereditary rights 
conferred by either party within respective boundaries were 
confirmed. 


PcfiJiva, 

1720-1740. 


Although enemies were not wanting to detract from the reputation 
of the Peshva and to extol that of his rivals, the success of the 
Pratinidhi did not materially affect the ascendancy which Bajirav 
had attained ; but Nizam-ul-Mulk was still bent on opposing him 
and found a fit instrument for his purposes in Trimbakrav 
Dabhade. Ever since the Peshva had obtained the deeds from Sar 
Buland Khan, Dabhade had been negotiating with other Maratha 
chiefs and assembling troops in Gujarat. At length finding himself 
at the head of 35,0(K) men h(' had resolved to march for the Deccan 
in the next season. 


BajiiTiv was well aware of the Senapati's enmity, but was not 
alarmed by his preparations until he discovcTcd that Nizam-ul-Mulk 
was to support him in the Deccan. On lemning their intention he 
at once dt'kTinincd to anticipate them, though, whc'u joined by all 
his adherents, his whole army did not amount to more than half 
of that of Dabhade. Dabhade gave out that he was proceeding to 
prott‘cl the Baja’s authority, and was supported by Pilaji Gaikvad, 
Kanthaji and Raghuji Kadam Bande, Udaji and Ananclrav Pavar, 
CliimnajI Damodar and Kuvar Bahadur with many others. Bajirav 
proved that Dabhade Senapati was in alliance with Nizam-ul-Mulk 
and dcclar(;d that he was leagued for tlu^ purpose of dividing the 
Maratha sovereignty with the Raja of Kolhapur, a measure inconsis¬ 
tent with sound policy and contrary to the divine ordinances of the 
Shdstrfis. 

The prcjiarations of Nizam-ul-Mulk hastened the march of 
Bajirav, and as his army, though so inferior in number, was composed 
of the old pdg,fi horse or the Rajas house-hold troops and some of 
the best Maratha mankaris, he moved rapidly towards Gujarat. At 
the same time he began negotiating from the day he left Poona 
and continued until the hour of attack. In the battle which took 
place (1st April) between Baroda and Dabhoi in Gujarat, the death 
of Trimbakrav Dabhade the Scnopali and many who commanded 
under him left complete victory to Bajirav with almost unquestioned 
leadership of the Maratha confederacy. A treaty was concluded in 
August and at the close of the monsoon the Peshva returned to 
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S^ara. He would have punished Nizto-ul-Mulk's treachery, but CHAPTER 2. 
the Nizto warded oflE the blow which he could with difficulty have - 

withstood by directing its aim against the head of the empire. History. 

</ o o 1. Maratha 

Bajirav, readily agreed to the Nizam s views. It suited his favourite 

policy, and it gave employment to persons likely to disturb the shahu, 1707-1749. 
domestic arrangements he aimed at establishing. Troops were Bajirav Ballal 
immediately sent towards Majva under his brother Chimaji while 
he himself remaint'd for a time engaged in the interior arrangements 
of government at Poona and Satara. Such appear to have been 
the rise and progress of the events and intrigues which ended in 
a secret compact betweem bajirav and Nizam-ul-mulk which secured 
to bajirav supremacy as Peshva and to the Nizam a kingdom in the 
Deccan. 


Peshva, 
1720-1740. 


TJjc victory over Dfibhade, like the issue of every civil war, left 
impressions on the minds of many not easily effaced. The Peshva 
adopted every means of conciliation in his power. He continued 
Dabhade’s charitable practice called (Uikshind of patronising Shdstris 
and Vaidiks according to their merit and feeding thousands of 
brahmans for a few days at Poona. Yeshvantrav, the son of Trimhakrav 
Dabhade, was raised to the rank of SemlpcUi, but being too young to 
take the management on himself, his mother Umabai became his 
guardian and Pilaji Giukvad their former Mutdlik or deputy was con¬ 
firmed ill that situation with the title of Send Khds Khel or Captain 
of the Sovereign Tribe in addition to his hereditary title of Samsher 
Baluldur. An agreement was drawn up under the authority of Shahu 
and subscribed by the Peshvd and Sendpati, that neither party should 
enter the boundary of the othen* in Gujarat and Majva. Within 
the limits of Gujarat the Sendpati was to have entire management, but 
he bound himself to pay one-half of the revenue to government 
through the Pc'shva. All contributions le^vienl from countries not 
specified in the' cle'cds given undc'r the authority of Sar buland Khan 
were to be made over to the Raja after deducting expenses^. 

Perceiving Bajirav's complete ascendancy, the appointment of the 
Hindu prince Abhaysingh to supersede Sar Buland Khiin, the 
imbecility of the c'lnperor, and the treachery as well as venality of 
his courtiers, and knowing also that he had rendered himself in the 
highe^st degree obnoxious, Nizam-ul-Mulk had good grounds for 
apprehending that the Peshva might be able to obtain the vice^royaltv 
of the Deccan. The plan which under these circumstances he 
adopted belemgs to the higher order of politics. It seems to have 
been framed for the^ purpose of diverting the Marathas from de^stroy- 
ing the resources of his own country and of making his own power 
a balance between that of the emperor and the Peshva. Before 
invading Majva in person Bajirav had an interview with Nizam-ul- 
Mulk and endeavoured to induce him to advance a subsidy for the 
aid he was affording, but the Nizam considered the inducement 
sufficiently strong without paying his auxiliaries. The districts in 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 378, 
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CHAPTER 2. Khandesh were to be protected by the present agreement of the 
■; Peshva in his passage to and from Malva and nothing more 

than the usual tribute was to be levied in the six subhm of 
the Deccan, a proposal to which Bajirav readily acceded. 

Shaliu, 1707-1749.^)^^^'^ cms&ing the Narmada assumed command of the 
Bajirav Badal M^va and sent his brother and Pilaji Jadhav back to 

Peshva, Satara to maintain his influence at court and to concert measures for 
1720-17to. settling the Konkan which was very disturbed. In Gujarat Pilaji 
Gaikvad, who was assassinated by Abhaysingh’s (emissaries, was 
succeeded by Damaji (1732). 


Kanhoji Bhonsles disobedience and his conscepumt confinement at 
Satara, as \\ ell as Pratinidhis's sympathv for him have alrc'adv been 
n^ferred to above'. Whether Nizam-iil-Mulk had made any pre¬ 
parations to take' advantages of that situation is uncertain; Init 
ChimajI A])ixa rt'asonably felt that Nizam mcditate^l an attack. H(’ 
therefore pitchc'd his c'amp about forty miles east of Satara, leaving 
k'*ilaji Jadhav with an inc'onsiderablc body of horse being the only 
troops at Satara in the immediate intc'rests of tlu^ Peshva. \Micn 
Bajirav advanced into Malva, it was his design to engage the' 
Ilfijas mind with pettv^ affairs in tlie Konkan. Divisions of 
authority, contending factions and the turbulent disposition of some 
ot its inhabitants attorded amph' field within the small tract from 
Goa to Bombay for engaging and fatiguing attention. Savant, the 
principal dcshiuuhh of Vadi occupied his hereditary tcTritoiy in that 
quarter but liaving .suffered from Kanhoji Ahgrc's attacks Ix^fore th(' 
late peace (1730) between the Bajas of Satarfi and Kolhapur he 
always bore an enmity to Ahgre's famib'. Kanhoji Ahgre's death 
happened in 1728, and all attempts to reduce his power Ix^fon' 
that lime on the part of the Englisli, th(' Portuguese, and the Dutch 
had failed. In the (|uarrels l^ctween his .sons which followed 
Kanhoji’s death, Bajirav helped Manaji and obtained from him th(‘ 
cession of Kotrdigac:! in Thana and Rajmachi in Poona. The Sidi, 
besides defending against the Marathas, tlu^ districts which had been 
placed under his charge by Aurahgazeb, including Mahad, Baygad, 
Dabhol and Anjanvel, frequently levied contributions from Shahu's 
districts. As force was not likely to prevail, the Pratinidhi, Jivaji 
Khandcrav Chitnis, and others of the Raja s ministers formed schemes 
for mining the Sidi by intrigue. For this pui*pose the Pratinidhi gained 
one Yakub Khan, a daring pirate who possessed the entire confidcMice 
of the Sidi. To aid this .scheme, a force was sent into the Konkan 
in 1733 under the Pratinidhi, liis chief agent Yamaji Shivdev, and 
Udaji Chavhau. The inti‘igues were unsucicessful, and wm* ensued 
in which the Pratinidhi was worsted and the fort of Govalkot in 
Ratnagiri though strongly garrisoned was disgracefully surprised and 
taken. ChimajT Appa incurred the Rajas di.spleasure for not send¬ 
ing assistance to Shripatrav after repeated orders. Pilaji Jadhav was 
at length dcjspatclu^, but as none of the othci- officers at Satara 
would iindertak(^ to support the Pratinidhi except on condition of 
receiving the conquered districts in fdgir, he was compelled to 
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return to Satara, with great loss of reputation. About this time the CHAPTER 2. 
Sidi died and a quarrel ensued between his sons. Yakub Khan 
immediately embraced the cause of Sidi Rehman one of the sons Maratha. 

and called on Shahu for support (1735) ; but nothing could be Rule 
done until the return of Bajirav, who, after leaving Holkar and Shahu, 1707-1749. 
Shihde in Malva, returned to the Deccan, and on crossing the Bajirav^ Ballal 

Godavari intimated to the Raja that he should march straight to Dan^a- 1720-1740 

Rajpuri. All the disposable infantry were directed to join the 
Peshva, and Pilaji Jadhav was sent off, reinforced with a body of 
horse, to support Malharrav Holkar in Malva. Sidi Rehm^ and 
Yakub Khan joined Bajirav who began operations by attacking some 
of the forts. Fattehsing Bhonsle and the Pratinidhi proceeded to 
co-operate, but the only help they gave was to recover Shivajfs 
capital Raygad, the commandant of which had been previously 
corrupted by Yakub Khan. The Peshva reduced the forts of Taja 
and Ghosaja and besieged Jahjira but was obliged to listen to over¬ 
tures made by the besieged, who ced(*d to the Marathas the forts 
of Raygad, Tala, Ghosala, Avchitgad, and Birvadi. After this 
successful close of hostilities, Bajirav, with additional power and 
influence, returned to Satara and was appointed Subhedar of the 
late acquisitions^ Holkar completely overran MaWa and the country 
south of the Chambal and took possession of several places. After¬ 
wards, on the persuasion of Kanthaji Kadam Bande, he made an 
incursion into Gujarat, and they both levied contributions as far as 
the Banas and plundered several towns to the north of Ahmedabad 
including Idar and Palanpur. 


In 1736, Bajirav, owing to the vast army he had kept up to secure 
his conquests and to overcome his rivals, had become deeply involved 
in debt. His troops were in arrears; the bankers to whom he 
already owed a personal debt of many lakhs of rupees, refused to 
make further advances, and he complained bitterly of the constant 
mutinies and clamours in his ciunp which occasioned him much 
vexation and distress^. Part of the distress originated in the high 
rates of interest which he was obliged to pay in order to outbid 
Nizam-ul-Mulk and secure the best of the Deccan soldiery. He 
levied the chauth and sardeshmukhi in Malva and applied through 
Raja Jaysingh for their formal cession in that province, and like¬ 
wise for a confinnation of the deeds granted by Sar Buland Klian 
for Gujarat. The Turani Moghals who formed a considerable party 
in the ministry were decidedly against a compromise so disgraceful. 


1 Grant Dull's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 389. 

2 Grant DufPs Marathas, Vol. I, p. 390. “ I have fallen into that hell of being 
beset by creditors, and to pacify sewkars and shiUdars I am falling at their 
feet till I have rubbed the skin from my forehead.” Tlius wrote Bajirav to his 
mahapurush, the Svami of Dhavadshi, a village within a few miles of Satara. 
The Svami was a much venerated person in tlio country. The Peshva’s letters to 
the Svami detail tlie actions of his life in a familiar manner without disguise and 
are invaluable. Ditto, Vol. I, p. 387. 

Vf 5730-9 
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Peshva, 
1720-1740. 


CHAPTER 2. With the object of achieving his purpose Bajirav started on 
~ a campaign towards the north. First, he wanted to estimate the 

Ma^^toa attitude of the Rajputs and therefore proceeded through Malva and 
Rule. reached Udaipur in February, 1736. The Rana received him very 
Shahu, 1707-1749. warmly and agreed to pay a lakh and a half annually as chmith. 
Bajirav BallaJ During his tour through Rajputana, presents and tributes poured 
upon Bajirav from aO quarters. Khan Dauran, the Mir Bakshi of 
the Moghals, who was usually guided by Jaysingh sent five to ten 
thousand rupees every day. On the 4t]i of March, Bajirav met 
Jaysingh who oftered to i>ay five lakhs chautli annually for Jaipur and 
promised to obtain from the Emperor written grants for the pro¬ 
vinces of Malva and Gujarat. Efforts were now made to arrange 
for Bajirav’s personal meeting with the Finj^eror who however nol 
caring to meet Bajirav in person at Delhi sent his own agent 
Yadgar Khiin to Jaysingh with certain proposals tending to effect 
as advantageous a bargain as possible. Bajirfiv at once rejected the 
offer and communicated his counter proposals tlirough his own agent 
Dhoiido Govind. The Emperor was displeased at this and declined 
to reply. Bajirfiv knew that the Emperor could not be persuaded 
otherwise except by a trial of strength and he decid(‘d to take up 
the challenge. However as the season was far advanced he retired 
to the Deccan only to come back again early in January 1736 with 
all the contingents of Maratha Sardars gathering round his standard. 
As the advance party under Malharrfiv Holkar crossed Jamuna and 
got into the Dodb evidently for forage and plunder, they were 
suddenly attacked by the party of Vazir Sadat Khan and driven 
away. In the scuflle that ensued a number of Maratha soldiers were 
killed and those that were overtaken by tlu* Moghals were 
slaughtered. The Vazir became so elated with this success that he 
wrote boastful letters to the Emperor informing him as to how 
Marathas had been signally defeated and driven away. When 
Bajirav heard of this he resolved to teach the Emperor a whole¬ 


some lesson by himself falling upon Delhi and burning its outlying 
parts. In two long marches he reached Delhi on 28th March but 
on a second thought desisted from any destructive operations. The 
presence of Bajirav at the gates of Delhi was enough to strike terror 
in the palace and there was a great commotion in the city. There¬ 
upon Bajirav withdrew a little distance to Jhil Lake to allay the 
scare that had been created. A force of 8,000 soldiers despatched 
by the Emperor against him was completely defeated. No further 
trial of strength ever took place. Upon a promise of obtaining the 
government of Malva and Rs. 13 lakhs Bajirav set out on his return to 
Satara, where he paid his respects to the Raja and immediately 
proceeded into the Kohkan to repulse an attack of the Portuguese on 
Manaji Ahgrc (1737). Tlie Peshva succeeded and took Manaji 
under his protection on condition of his paying a yearly sum of 
Rs. 7,000 and presenting annually to the Raja, foreign articles from 
Europe or China to the value of Rs. 3,000 more. The war with 
the Portuguese led to the invasion of Salsettc, and Bajirav, to secure 
his conquests in Thana and maintain the war against the Portuguese, 
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entertained some Arabs and a very large body of infantry principally 
Mavlis and Hetkaries. News from Delhi obliged him to withdraw 
part of his forces from the Kohkan. 

In the meanwhile the Emperor sent earnest appeals to Nizam to 
come to Delhi for saving the situation and was granted all his 
demands to persuade him to take up the task of warding oflF the 
Maratha danger from the north. Nizam now went back upon his 
promise that he had given to Bajirav and proceeded to the North. 
In fact BajTrav had a shrewd suspicion of this development as the 
two met each other when Bajirav was going to the south and Nizam 
to the north apparently on a spacious plea of offering his submission 
to the Emperor. Bajirav therefore lost no time to proceed to the 
north again as soon as the rainy season was over. He assembled all 
the troops he could collect and by the time he reached the Nannada 
found himself at the head of 80,000 men, though Yeshvantrav 
Dabhade and Raghuji Bhonsle had not joined him (1738). Proceed¬ 
ing fiirtlier Bajirav with his skillful manoeuvering operations was 
successful in confining Nizam in the fortress of Bhopal and prevent 
him from gathering supplies from outside. Finding himself in 
a tight corner Nizam at last sued for peace and on the 7th January 
1738 signed a convention at Doraba Sarai, 64 miles north of Sirohj, 
promising in his own handwriting to grant to Bajirav the whole of 
Malva and the complete sovereignty of the territory between the 
Narmada and the Chainbal. To obtain a confirmation of -his 
agreement from the Emperor, and to use every endeavour to procure 
the payment of a subsidy of Rs. 50 lakhs to defray his expenses^ 
the Peshva remained for a time levying contributions south of the 
Chambal and carrying on negotiations at court where the tlueatened 
invasion of Nadir Shah was creating alarm. At the same time the 
war with the Portuguese was being vigorously carried on by the 
Peshva’s brother Chimaji and several forts in Thana were taken 
by the Marathas. Raghuji Bhonsle made an incursion to the north 
as far as All^iibad, defeated and slew the Subhedar Shuja Khan 
and returned loaded with booty. These expeditions undertaken 
without regular sanction were highly resented by Bajirav. He 
marched from Foonii for the purpose of punishing Raghuji's mis¬ 
conduct and sent forward Avji Kfivde to plunder in Berar. Avji 
was defeated by Raghuji in the end of February 1739. Bajirav 
was preparing to avenge his loss when news reached him of the 
arrival of Nadir Shah, the defeat of the Moghals, the death 
of Kh^i Dauran, the capture of Sadat Khan, and finally that 
tlie victorious Persian was dictating the lenn of ransom at 
was defeated by Raghuji in the end of February 1739. Bajirav 
The subsequent intelligence which he rec*eived at Nasirabad 
in Khandesh informing him of the imprisonment of the Emperor, 
the plunder of Delhi, and the dreadful massacre of many of its 
inhabitants seemed for a time to overwhelm him. Our quarrel with 
Raghuji Bhonsle is insignificant, said the Peshva; the war with the 

^ Grant DuiF's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 399. 
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CHAPTER 2. Portuguese is as naught; there is but one enemy in Hindustan. He 

■;- appears to have conceived that Nadir Shrdi would establish himself 

M\r^ha*^Rule Emperor, but he was not dismayed when he heard reports that 
Shalni. ] 707 -] 749 .^ hundred thousand Persians were advancing to the south. Hindus 
Hajirav Bcillal and Miisahnans, said Bajirav, the whole power of the Deccan must 
Pcshva, 17PB-1740. £issemhk\ and I shall spread our Marathas from the Narmada to the 
Chambal. lie called on Nasir Jung the Nizam’s second son to arm 
against the common foe, and Chiinaji Appa was ordered to desist 
from the Kohkan warfare and join him with all speed. Chimaji 
was now in possession of the whole of Salsette and had begun the 
siege of Bassein. Notwithstanding offers of submission, Chimaji 
prosecuted the siege and on the 16th of May Bassein fell, Holkar 
and Shinde as soon as Bassein fell were sent to join Bajirav with all 
speed, but by that time news arrived of the retreat of Nadir Shah. 
Nadir Slu’ih restcn^ed the throne to its degraded owner and wrote 
letters to all the princes of India announcing the event. Among 
others, he addressed a letter to Shahu and one to Bajirav. He 
informed Bajirav that he had reinstated Muhammad Sliah and now 
considered him as a brother; that although Bajirav was an ancient 
scjrvant possessing a large army, he had not afforded the Emperor 
assistance ; but that all must now attend to Muhammad Shah’s 
commands for if they did not he would return with his army and 
inflict punishment upon the disobedient^. 

Shortly after the departure of Nadir Shah, Bajirav sent a letter to 
the Emperor exj)ressive of his submission and obedience, and 
a nazar of 101 gold rnohars. This was acknowledged in suitable 
terms and a splendid khillat was sent in return-. He was assured 
by the Emperor that the rank, possessions, and inheritance already 
conferred on him would be confirmed, and that he might depend 
on finding his interests best promoted by continuing steadfast in his 
duty to the Imperial Government. 

Although no new siihhedcir nor any deputy of Nizam-ul-MuIk was 
appointed to Malva, no sanad was sent conferring the government on 
Bajirav. This omission the Peshva considered a breach of faith on 
the part of Nizam-ul-Miilk; but as the Nizam’s army was still in 
Hindustan, and as some of BajTrav’s best officers and troops wcie 
in the Kohkan he deferred enforcing his claims until a fitter 
opportunity. In the meantime he was busy arranging the affairs of 
the province of Majva and strengthening his connection with the 
Rajput princes in the western quarter along the banks of the 
Chamba] from Kota to Allahabacl, but espc^cially with the Rajas of 
Bundelkhand. 

1 Grant Duff's^ Marathas, Vol. I, p. 405. 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 406. A khillat comprehends the shirpav 
or head to foot dress, tliat is clothes for the turban, trousers, girdle and gown 
complete, and jewels, horse, ’elephant and arms according to circumstances and 
rank of the parties. Bajirav received two ornaments of jwels for the turban 
and a pearl necklace together witli a horse and an elephant. 
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These arrangements to secure the northern frontier we^ prepara- CHAPTER 2. 
tory to a war with Nizam-iil-Mulk or an expedition into the Histo” 
Karnatak, The late success against Nizam-ul-Mulk, his departure maratha Rule. 
from the terms of agreement, his great age, the probability of con- shalm, 1707-]749. 
tendons among his sons encouraged or stimulated the Peshvil to Bajimv Ballal 

attempt the subjugation of the Deccan. The deficiency of his 1720-1740. 

resources was the chief obstacle which deterred him from this under¬ 
taking. On the other hand the prospect of contributions and 
plunder by which he might liquidate his debts and perhaps some 
secret encouragement from Arkot, where according to Colonel Wilks 
the Marathas were invited by the Divan of Safdar Ali, were strong 
allurements for venturing into the Karnatak. But BajTrav was criti¬ 
cally situated, and circumstances compelled him to choose the 
Deccan as the theatre of his operations. Dabhades or rather the 
Gaikvad’s party who possessed very considerable resources was 
always hostile to the Peshva ; Raghuji Bhonsle was jealous of the 
Brahman ascendency; he meditated a revolution by gedting the 
Raja into his own power; and as Shahu had no prospect of an heir, 

Raghuji might have cont(*mplated the acquisition of Maratha 
supremacy by being adopted as his son. Fattehsingh Bhonsle, the 
only Maratha likely to supersede him in the Rajas choice, possessed 
neither ability nor enteiprise, and had failed to create power by 
acquiring popularity among the soldiery. Raghuji had many diffi¬ 
culties to overcome in prosecuting a scheme of the kind. Although 
a party existed hostile to the Peshva, Bajirav’s friends and 
dependents surrounded the Raja and possessed his car, if not his 
entire confidence ; not could Raghuji Bhonsle or Damaji Glukvad 
concert a plan or trcmsact the slightest business without its being 
known to Peshva’s men. Should Bajirav quit the position which he 
occupied between the territories of those two, there would be no 
obstacle to their uniting against him. The subsisting difference 
between Raghuji and Bajirav arose from Raghujl's having plundered 
tVie province of Allahabad and not having joined Bajirav when he 
was ordered according to the terms on which he held his lands and 
title. The Peshva affirmed that Raghuji had no authority to levy 
contributions north of the Narmada and declared his determination, 
at tlie time of marching from Poona in the end of 1738, to enforce 
restitution not to the owners but to the Maratlia State and to punish 
the aggression. A temporary compromise took place on the airival 
of the Persians at Delhi; but the dispute was unsettled and nothing 
but a sense of injury to their mutual interests prevented an open 
war. 


The state of affairs laid the foundation of schemes which had 
a great effect in extending the spreading but unstable power of 
the Marathas. Though there are few direct proofs to illustrate this 
part of their history, it is certain that Bajirav and Raghuji had 
a meeting and that they were reconciled, and there is reason to 
suppose that Bajirav unfolded as much of his schemes to Raghuji 
as were necessary to engage his co-operation, and the plunder of 
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CHAPTER 2. the Karnatak, an eventual addition to liis own territories in the 
7— Deccan, and a future partition of Bengal and North India may have 
Mar^*^*^ule. Peshva to excite Raghiijfs ambition and cupidity. 

Shahii, 1707-1749. In this conference may also be seen the real source from which 
Bajirav Ballal ^ JjQjft of Marathas were poured into the Karnatak. 

Peshva, 1720-1740. 

In prosecution of his plans of conquest in the Deccan, Bajlrav 
seizing the opportunity aflForded by the absence of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
at Delhi, about the end of 1739 began operations against the 
Nizam’s son Nasir Jung. The war proved unprofitable and the 
Marathas gladly entered on terms of accommodation and a treaty 
was concluded at Muhgi-Paithan by which both j)arties pledged 
themselves to maintain peace and mutually to refrain from plunder¬ 
ing in the Deccan. Handia and Khargon, districts on the banks of the 
Narmada, were conferred on Bajirav in ;dgir, and the Peshva without 
visiting Poona or Satara, in great vexation amounting almost to 
despair, set off with his army tow ards North Indiah 


In the meantime Manaji Aagre attacked by his brother liaci 
applied to the Peshvas son Halaji BrijTrav, generally called 
Nana Sfdieb, who was with the Raja in the neighbourhood of 
Satara. Five hundred men were sc'nt to support the garrison and 
Baiiravs Death, exprc'ss despatched to Chimajl Ap])a for instructions. Chiinaji 

1740. ' had ordered his nephew to repair to Kolfdia in person and applied to 

the Governor in Council at Bombay w'ilh whom he had concluded 
a treaty and maintained a friendly intercourse since his late campaign 
in the Kohkan to support the garrison at Kolaba. The English and 
Balaji had succecxled in humbling SaTubhaji, Manaji’s brother when 
Chimajl Appa joined them. They were concerting plans for the 
reduction of Revdanda when news reached them of the death of 
Bajirav which happened on the banks of the Narmada on the 28th 
of April 1740. On receiving the intelligence, Shaiikaraji Narayau was 
appointed Sublieddr of the Kohkan and Khancliiji Miinkar was left 
in command of a body of troops, while Chimajl Appa and his 
nephew, after the usual mourning ceremonies, returned to Poona 
and shortly after to Satara. Bajirav left three sons BalajT Bajirav, 
Raghunatlirrw afterwards so well known to the English, and 
Janardan Baba who died in early youth. He also left one illegiti¬ 
mate son by a Muhammedan mother, whom he bred a Musalman 
and named Samsher Bahadur. 

The army which entered the Karnatak under the command of 
Raghuji Bhonsle was composed of troops belonging to the Raja, the 
Peshva, the Pratinidhi, Fattesingh Bhonsle, and various chiefs of lesser 

1 Grant Duff’s Maratlias, Vol. I, p. 411. Tlius he wrote to his mahapurush 
about tills time : I am involved in difficulties in debts, and in disappointments 
and like a man ready to swallow poison. Near the Raja are my enemies, and 
should I at this time go to Satara they will put their feet on my breast. I should 
be thankful I could meet death. 
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note. The Ghorpades of Sonclur and Giiti were invited to join by 
letters from Shahii and the Peshva; and Murarrav the grand-nephew 
of the famous Santaji Ghorpade and the adopted son and heir of 
Murarrav of Guti appeared under the national standard for the first 
time since the death of his distinguished and ill-requited relation. 
The whole force amounted to 50,000 men. Dost Ali, the Navab of 
the Karnatak, fell and the Divan was made a prisoner. After this, 
the Marathas began to levy contributions all over the Karnatak until 
bought off by the Navab's son and heir Safdar Ali, with whom, 
before retiring, they entered into a secret compact to destroy Chanda 
Saheb then in possession of Trichinopoli, while the main body 
of his army remained encamped on the Shivgahga, Raghuji 
Bhonsle returned to Satara and endeavoured to prevent Balaji 
BajTrav’s succession as Peshva by proposing Babuji Naik of 
Baramati, a connection but an enemy of the late Peshva, for the vacant 
office. Babuji Naik was possessed of great wealth and his enmity 
to Bajirav arose from a very common cause that of having lent 
money which his debtor could not repay. Raghujis party used the 
irritated creditor as their tool and proposed to Shahu that he should 
be raised to the vacant Peshva.*ihip. But Shahu turned a deaf car 
to Raghujfs proposals and Balaji Bajirav was almost immediately 
invested w'ith the robes of Peshvaship on 25th June, 1740. Raghuji, 
on finding his schemes abortive, proceeded towards the Karnatak to 
reap the expected haivcst at Tric hinopoli accompanied by Shripatrav, 
the Pratinidhi and Fattchsingh Bhonsle. Trichinopoli surrendered 
on the 26th of March 1741, and Chanda Saheb was brought 
a prisoner to Satara where he remained in the custody of an agent 
of Raghuji Bhonsle’s till he was set free in 1748h Murarrav 
Ghorpade was left in command of the fort of Trichinopoli, and 
a part of his garrison was composed of infantry belonging to the 
Peshva. Their expenses were defrayed by Shahu, besides which it 
was settled that Rs. 20,000 of the share of tribute from the province 
of Arkot sliould be annually paid to Balaji Bajirav. 


One of the first acts of the new Peshva was to forward petitions 
to Delhi respecting various promises made to his father. These 
applications were transmitted through Jaysingh and Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
A supply of ready money was what Balaji most earnestly craved 
and Rs. 15 lakhs as a free gift were granted by the Emperor. 
Proposals for an agreement were then drawn up in the joint names 
of the Peshva and Chimaji Appa in which they asked to have 
the government of Majva, which, on the death of Bajirav, was 
conferred on Azam-ulla-Khan. If the government of Malva was 
granted, they promised to pay their respects to the Emperor; to 
prevent any other Maratha crossing the Narmada; to send a body 

^ Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. 1, p. 422. Chanda Saheb or Husain Dost Khan 
<l)es not appear to have been confined in tlie fort nor to have endured a close 
imprisonment, but merely to have had an attendant guard wherever he went, 
fliis supposition is c'onfirmcd by the ease with which Duplcix appears to have 
intrigued with him during his term of imprisonment. 


CHAPTER 2. 
History. 

Maratha Rule. 
Shahu, 1707-1749. 

Balaji Bajirav 
Peshva, 1740^61. 
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CHAPTER 2. of 500 horse under an officer of rank to remain in attendance on the 
- Emperor's person ; and to ask no more than the gift of money already 

Mabatha^^Rule. bestowed. They agreed to send 4,000 horse for service who would 
Shahu, 17 (y 7 - 1749 . punish refractory landholders as far as their numbers would enable 
Balaji Bajirav them, and they promised not to sequestrate the rent-free lands or 
Peshva, 1740-61, jagirs assigned for charitable or religious pui*poses. No notice seems 
to have been taken of tlie application. But Balaji, whose disposition 
was conciliatoiy, was anxious to have the government of Malva 
confened as a right according to the treaty with his father. With 
this object when Nizam-ul-Mulk was marching to the Deccan, in 
order to suppress his son Nasir Jung's revolt, Balaji paid (1741) him 
a respectful visit near the Narmada and sent a body of his troops 
to join him. At this time he sustained a great loss in the death 
of his uncle ChimajI Appa which happened at the end of January 
1741. Eleven days before this event, Khanduji Mankar under 
Chimaji's direction had reduced Revdanda, the last place re¬ 
maining with the Portuguese between Goa and Daman. Chimaji 
Appa from liis successes against the Portuguese has earned a reputa¬ 
tion among the Mariithas for his ability to conduct military 
operations. He is also highly respected for his purity of private 
life, particularly in singular contrast in that respect, to his elder 
brother. 


On the death of his uncle, the Peshva returned from the northern 
districts and spent nearly a year in civil arrangements at Poona and 
Satara. Continuing to show the greatest respect for the Riija, he 
obtained from Shahu a grant by which the whole territory con¬ 
quered from the Portuguese was conferred on him, and also, except 
in Gujarat, the exclusive right of collecting the revenues and of 
levying contributions north of the Narmada. In 1742, Bhaskarpant, 
the Divan of Raghuji Bhonslc of Berar, carried his arms eastwards, 
but the Peshva, eager to establish his power over those territories 
for which the authority obtained from the Raja was as usual assumed 
as a right, marched though late in the season, towards Hindustan 
and made himself master of Garha and Mundela before the rains 
set in. He was obliged to encamp pn the banks of the Narmada 
during the rainy season, and probably meditated an expedition into 
Allahabad when he was called upon to defend his rights in Malva 
which was invaded by Damaji Galkvad and Baburav Sadashiv. This 
inroad seems to have been instigated by Raghuji to obstruct the 
Peshva s progress eastward; and on Balaji’s arrival in Malva the 
army of Gujarat retired. On this occasion Anandrav Paar was 
confirmed by the Peshva in the possession of Dhar and the surround¬ 
ing districts, a politic meiisure which not only secured Pavar in his 
interests, but opposed a barrier on the western side of M^va to 
incursions from Gujara;t. Since the Peshv^’s arrival at Mundela 
a negotiation had l>een going on between him and the Emperor 
through the mediation of Raja Jaysingh supported by Nizam-ul- 
Mulk. The chauih of the imperial territory was promised and 
a khillixt more splendid than had ever been conferred on his fatlier 
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was transmitted to Balaji. It does not appear that any deed for CHAPTER 2. 
collecting this general chauth was ever granted by Muhammad Shah; — 

sums of money and convenient assignments were the mode of pay- isory. 

ment. The object in the pending treaty was on the Peshvas part 
to obtain sanacls tor the promised government ot Malva, and on Balaji Bajirav 
the part of the court of Delhi to procrastinate and to widen the Peshva, 1740-61. 
breach between the Peshva and Raghuji Bhonsle. 


In the meantime Bhaskarpant had invaded Bihar. The Maratha 
army consisted of 10,(KK) or 12 200 horse and report had swelled 
their numbers to nearly four times that number. Bhaskarpant 
obtained the possession of the town of Hugh and most of the towns 
from Katva to the neighbourhood of Midnapur fell into the hands 
of the Marathas. Raghuji also advanced to Bengal. The Emperor 
ordered Safdar juiig the Naval) of Oudh to drive out Bhaskarpant, 
and at the same time ajiplied to Balaji Bajirav to afford his aid. 
As inducements to the Peshva an assignment for the arrears of 
chauth due from Azimabad was sent to him by the Emperor and an 
assurance of confirming him in the government of Malva. The 
reward was prized too highly and the service was too desirable to 
1)0 refused. On Bajaji’s approach, Raghuji decamped and retreated 
towards the hills. Bfdriji overtook, attacked, and defeated Raghuji’s 
army, lihaskarpant retreated through Orissa and Balaji returned to 
secure the long-promised government. The Peshva's conduct left 
no reasonable excuse on the part of Muhammad Shah for refusing to 
perform the engagement; but to sa\T) the credit of the imperial 
name, the feeble palliati\’c of conferring the appointment on the 
Peshva as the de])uty of Prince Ahmad, the Emperor's son, was 
adopted. The rest of the treaty differs little from the former pro¬ 
posals made in thc' joint names of Balaji and his uncle Chimaji, 
except that instead of 4,(X)0, Balaji promised to furnish 12,000 horse 
the expense of the additional 8,000 being payable by the Emperor. 
Jaysingh, bet wen ^^’bom and Bajaji the most friendly intercourse 
subsisted, was guarantee for the observance of treaty with 
Muhammad Shrih, and Malhilrrav Holkar, Ranoji Shinde, and Pilaji 
Jadhav declared in due form that should the Peshva recede from 
liis duties they would quit his service. The Peshva returned to 
Satarii to pay his respects and go through the form of producing 
his accounts of the revenue’. These accounts were made out by the 
Peshva as a general in command of a body of the Rajas troops^. 

In 1744 Raghuji Bhonsle sent agents to' the Peshva assuring him of 
his sincere desire of reconciliation and of his conviction that the 
plans of Bajirav were those best suited to his own and to the real 
interests of the Maratha nation. He continued the same profession 
with apparent sincerity, but as he was on full march towards Satara, 
the Peshva thought it necessary to be on his guard, particularly as 

^ Grant OuflTs Marathas, 259. It is a remarkable fact that after the Rajas of 
Satara had become perfect ciphers in the Maratha Government, the Peshva's 
iJccoiints continued to tlu^ last to be made out in the manner described. 
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CHAPTER 2. Damaji Gaikvad was also approaching. The Pratinidhi had become 
History infirm by sickness, but his muidlik Yamaji Shivdev was an active and 
Mar^tha Ruir adverse to the Peshvas supremacy, and, although not 

shahu, 1707-1749, intimately connected with the faction of 

Bala'i Bairav h)^bhade. Under these circumstances Balaji Bajirav had to choose 
PesJwa, 1740-61. between a war with the Maratha chiefs or the resignation of Bengal 
to Raghiiji. The question did not admit of hesitation; he chose the 
resignation of Bengal to Raghuji. At the same time as it was under¬ 
stood that the country north of the Mahanadi as well as of the 
Narmada was comprehended in his agreement with the Emperor, he 
made a merit of conceding his right to levy tribute to Raghuji, and 
a secret compact in which the Raja was used as a mediator was finally 
concluded. The object of the conti'acting parties seems avowedly to 
have been not so much an alliance as an agreement to avoid inter¬ 
ference with each other. The Rajas authority was in this instance 
convenient to both. A sanacl was given to the Peshva conferring on 
him his original mokdsd, all the Jdgirs bestowed on himself or 
acquired by his father or grandfather, the governments of the 
Kohkan and Majva, and the shares of revenue or tribute from 
Allahabad, Agra, and Ajmer ; three sub-divisions in the district of 
Patiui, Rs. 20,000 from the province of Arkot, and a few detached 
villages in Raghujl’s districts. On the other hand, it was settled 
that the revenues and contributions from Lucknow, Patna and lower 
Bengal including Bihar should be collected by Raghuji who was also 
vested with tlie sole authority of levying tribute fiom the whole terri¬ 
tory from Berar to Cuttack. It was also agreed that Damaji 
Gaikvad should be obliged to account to the Peshva for the amount 
of the contributions he had levied in Midva, but notlhng was urged 
at this time respecting the large arrears diu' by Dabhade to the head 
of the government. It does not appear that any settlement was 
concluded but Damaji seems to have remained in the Deccan, 
although his presence was much required in Gujarat. The Peshvas 
southern and eastern boundaries in North India were well defined by 
the Naiinada, the Son, and the Cahga but the sanad delivered on 
this occasion authorised him to push his conquests northwards 
as far as practicable^. 

Raghuji Blionsle was intent on reviving his lost footing in Bengal; 
and the Peshva in order to excuse himself to the Emperor for not 
acting against Raghuji remained in the Deccan. As soon as the season 
opened Bhaskarpant was sent with 20,000 horse into Bengal by 
Raghuji, but along with twenty clficers was treacherously murdered 
on 30th March 1744 by Alivardi Khan in an entertainment near 
Kalva and the army retreated to Berar in great confusion. Raghuji 
himself proceeded to the scene of action, and, although partially 
defeated near Murshidabad while returning, succeeded in maintain¬ 
ing his ho’d over Orissa. Shortly after Raghuji had entered Bengal, 
Bajajl Bajirav went (1745) to Malva, addressed letters to the Emperor 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p, 432. 
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full of assurances of perpetual fidelity, but excused himself from CHAPTER 2. 
paying his respects in the royal presence. The Peshva also sent his History 
agents to Alivardi Khan demanding chauth in accordance with the ' 

Emperors grant. Thus the Navab now came to be pressed between shahu, 1707-1749. 
two enemies, the Bhonsle and the Peshva. In 1747 Alivardi Khan Balaji Bajirao 
was once again severely defeated by Raghuji’s son Janoji at Burdvan. 1740-61. 

The menace of Bhonsle’s invasions thus continued to hang over 
Bengal till at last the Navab came to an accommodation with him 
by a solemn treaty concluded in March 1751 by which Navab agreed 
to part with Orissa and pay twelve lakhs of rupees annually by way 
of chauth to be collected from Bengal. As for Peshva’s claims it 
appears they were never implemented, on the plea put up by the 
Emperor that Peshva had failed to protect Alivardi Khan from the 
attacks of Bhonsle. Soon after 1747 Peshva came to be far too pre¬ 
occupied with the affairs at Satara to be able to pursue matters 
relating to Bengal. 

In 1746 the Peshva sent his cousin Sadashiv ChimajT Bhau 
accompanied by Sakharam Bapu, the writer of Mahadajipant, 

Piirandare, on an expedition into the Kaniatak to punish some of 
the deshmukhs who had driven out the posts of the Peshva s old 
creditor Babuji Naik Baramatikar. That person by the interest of 
RaghujT Bhonsle had obtained the chaufh and sardeshmiikhi between 
the Krshna and Tuhgbhadra in farm from the Raja for the yearly 
sum of Rs. 7 lakhs; but the oj^position he experienced and the 
heavy charges for maintaining the troops totally ruined him in 
a few years. The expense of tht' present expedition added to his 
embarrassiiK^nt, but he would not, as was proposed to him, agree to 
give up the contract in favour of Sadashiv Chimajl. Sadashiv 
Cliimaji levied contributions as far as Tuiigbhadra and reducc'd 
Bahadur Bhenda to which the Marathas had a claim of lon^ 
standing. On Sadashiv Chimaji's return from this expedition, he 
was invested by the Raja with the same rank as had been enjoyed 
by his father, that is second-in-command under the Peshva, and 
being ambitious and boldcT than his cousin, the Peshva, he began 
to assume considerable power. He chose as the writers Vasudev 
Joslii and Raghunath Hiui, two able men brought up under Kanhoji 
Ahgre. In 1747 the Peshva himself concluded a new and more 
specific agreement with the Rajas of Bundelkhand, by which, after 
deducting the district which had been ceded to the late Peshva, 
one-third of the territory estimated at Rs. 16J lakhs was made over 
to Ba}aji Bajirfiv besides a like share from the profits of the diamond 
mines of Panna. During this period of comparative tranquility the 
Peshva encouraged agriculture, protected the villagers and grain 
merchants, and improvement was everywhere visible. But about 
this time events oc^curred in North India, in the Deccan, and in the 
Madras, Karnatak which were the forerunners of fresh troubles and 
great revolutions in every part of India. 
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Peshva, 1740-61. 


CHAPTER 2. In 1749, eastern part of the Deccan which was completely drained 
Histo troops presented tm inviting field to the Peshva, but domestic 

Maratha*^\ule. R^^J^^R§^*^6nts of the utmost importance demanded his presence at 
Shahu, 1707 - 1749 . Satara. Raja Shahu had for some years been in a state of mental 
Balaji Bajirav imbecility brought on, it was said, thioiigh grief for the death of 
his youngest wife Sagimabai of the Mohite family^ As his health 
declined, Shahu recovered the use of his intellect^, and the 
dependents of the Peshva about his person urged him to adopt 
a son. The Raja on the loss of his only child, some time before his 
derangement, contrary to all his former invectives against him had 
declared that he would adopt Sambhaji Raja of Kolhapur provided 
he had issue. As Sambhaji had no children, it was proposed that an 
inquiry should be made for some lineal descendant of Vithoji, the 
brother of Maloji, the grandfather of the great Shivaji. Search was 
accordingly made, but none was discovered. It was then suggested 
that he should take the son of some respectable shileddr of the 'fKitil 
family. This proposal, Shahu said, he had a strong reason for 
declining. For some time he thought of adopting one Mudhoji who 
was the son of Sagunribai’s sister and who belonged to the Bhonsle 
family of Nagpur. Taiiibai who had been all the while carefully 
watching this course of events was quick to see that there was 
a golden opjiortunity for her to fish in the troubled waters. She 
declared that she had a grandson Ramraja,'* Sliivaji’s posthumous son 
born in 1726‘ at Fanhala whose life she had managed to save by 
the exchange of another infant born at the same time. Because of 
the probable danger to his life the prince's existence was kept 
a secret by getting him conveyed out of the fort of Panhala and sent 
to a sisteT of Bhavanibai. The child was subsecjiiently carried to 
Tuljapur and thence to Bars! in Sholapur district, where he was 
brought up in obscurity. The exchanged infant, said Tarabai, soon 
expired and as it was widely taken to be the death of the prince, 


•u Marathas, Vol. I, p. 441. Shahu was for some time afflicted 

with that harmless silly madness which is sometimes ludicrous, even whilst it 
excites commisj^ration. It first appeared on an occasion when he had to 
receive a visit from two Maratha Sardars in full darbar, by his dressing out his 
favourite dog m gold brocade, covered with jewels and putting his own turban 
on the dog. He never resumed any covering for his head after he recovered 
his senses, lliis dog had once saved his life when hunting a tiger, and 
^ongst other freaks, he issued sanads conferring a jagir upon him, and entitling 
Jiim to use a palanquin in all which the Raja was humoured and palanquin 
establishment kept. ^ 

- Shahu had some wit and his reply to a letter about this time from Raja 
Jaysmgh of Jaipur .shows that he retained it to the last. The Raja asked what 
he had perfoimed for the Hindu faith and what charities he had bestowed. 
1 have replied Shahu, conquered from the Musalmans the whole country from 
Rameshwar to Dellii and I have given it to the Brahmans. Grant Duff's 
Marathas, Vol. I, p. 441, 

3 His real name was Rajaram, but as Tarabai according to Hindu custom 
i^Ramrajl husband, she transposed the terms and made 


4 Exact birth date of Ramraja is not available: See 
Riyasat, Vol. VI, Feshwa Balaji Bajirav (1749-61), p. 19. 


Sardesai, 


Marathi 
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his existence elsewhere remained a well guarded secret. Such an CHAPTER 2. 
assertion on the part of Tarabai, did not of course meet with universal HTstory 
credence. Even Shahu at first hesitated to put implicit faith in the Marath\ Rule. 
story, but after satisfying himself with some proof and words of Shahu, 1707-1749. 
faith he came to be inclined to accept the story as true. It was, how- 1740^61 

ever, loudly asserted by the partisans of Sainbhaji that the so-called ^ 
son of Shivaji was spurious and plans were pursued to oppose his 
claims to Sat^a. The elder surviving wife of Shahu, Sakvarbai of 
the Shirke family, on being acquainted with the declaration on the 
part of Tarabm which deprived her of all change of power, also 
incited Sambhaji to oppose the alleged grandson of Tarabai whom 
she declared an impostor. She promised to aid Sambhaji to her 
utmost, and engaged Yamaji Shivdev in her cause. Jagjivan, the 
younger brother of Shripatrav who had been appointed Pratinidhi on 
the death of Shripatiav in 1747, tilso promised her all the support 
in his power. Damaji Gaikvad gave his assent to the proposal, and 
emissaries were despatched into the Ghatmatha and the Kohkaii, 
a tract possessing ever prone to solidcry, to raise men and be prepared 
for her purpose. Balaji Bajirav repaired to Satara with an army of 
35,000 men, to guard his own interest as also to prevent any un¬ 
toward development. While the interested parties were thus 
busy in their own plans Shahu lay on his death bed (1749) vigilantly 
attended by Sakvarbai, who as has been pointed out was opposed 
to the accession of Ramraja. The Peshva, however, caught an 
opportunity to obtain a secret interview with Shrdm whose 
inclinations he promised to honour and give effect (o. The Raja 
therefore signed a note empowering the Peshva to govern the whole 
Maiatha confederacy (Rajmandal, as it is actually called in the 
note) on condition of his not entertaining the claims of Sambhaji 
and assuring the Peshva that whosoever comes as Chhatrapati would 
continue him in the office of the Peshva^. Tliis paper also directed 
that Kolhapur State should always be considered an independent 
sovereignty; that the jdgirs now existing were to be confirmed to 
the holders, leaving power to the Peshva to conclude such arrange¬ 
ments with the jdgircldrs as might be beneficial for extending Hindu 
power, for protecting the temples of the God, the cultivators of the 
fields, cmd whajtsoeveit^ was sacred or useful-. The Peshva now 


1 Sardesai (New Histcury of the Maiathas’ Vol. 11, p. 272-73. Th-e text of 

the note is published in Kavijetihas SangraJia). 

2 The question whether Ramraja was or was not the son of Shivaji 11 and 
whether the deed of cession to the P<\shva, was or was not really executed b)' 
Shahu is one that has been much discussed; and the historians Mountstuart 
Klphinstone and. Grant Duff take opposite sides the former doubting and the 
latter, on the whole maintaining the genuineness of both the letter and the deed. 
(Elphin.stone's History of India, IV edition, p. 642 ; Grant Duff’s Vol. I, p. 443 
note). Subsequent research in Maratha history has tended to support Grant 
Duff in this controversy. It is sufficient to .state tiiat Ramraja was eventually 
acknowledged by tlie Marathas as the adopted son and successor of Shahu. 
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History. Tarabafs capacity of intrigue very well he considered it most 

1707 1749 support the assertion of Tarabai although he might 

Balaji Bajirm' have his own doubts about her avowals, for he knew that the voice 
Peshva, 17^0-61. country was too strong and an heir of the house of Shivaji 

would have been joined by thousands. Sambhaji at this stage was 
out of the picture and Sakvarbai would have liked to adopt a scion 
from the Nagpur branch because she could only thus maintain her 
supremacy after the death of her husband; but Sakvarbai, to conceal 
her plot, always gave out that in the event of Shahu s death she 
would burn with the body. This declaration proved her ruin, for 
the interested parties took care to circulate the report until it became 
so general that its non-fulfilment would, in the eyes of the whole 
countiy, have been a reflection on the honour of the family. Sh^iu 
Shahu\s Death, breathed his last on 15th December, 1749. T^abai came down from 
1749. the fort to have a last look at him. Govihdrav Chitnis went and 
conversed with her. She advised Govihdrav to arrange that 
Sakvarbai should become sati*. The Chitnis reported this proposal 
to the Peshva who consulted the Pratinidhi, Fattehsingh Bhonslc and 
others. They unanimously supported Tarfibai’s suggestion about 
Sakvarbai becoming saii. Her brother KanhojT Shirke was sent for. 
He went and communicated the proposal to his sister. Sakvarbai 
had not yet recovered from the first emotions of consternation and 
rage at finding her plans frustrated for, within a few moments of 
Rajas death a body of horse had galloped into the town of Satara. 
Every avenue about the town was occupied by troops and a garrison 
of the Peshva was plac'ed in the fort, while party was detached to 
reinforce the escort of Ramraja who had not arrived when Shahu 
died. In this situation as she revolved in her mind the proposal of 
her brother, she came to the conclusion that if she refused and lived 
after her husband she would have to suffer untold miseries at the hands 
of the Peshva who was strong enough to control the situation. The 

1 (irant DuH’s Maratluis, Vol. I, p. 442. Tlu' following Iclicr from 
Saclashiv (Jliiiiiaji lo llic T'csliva throws very useful light on the situation. 

After coniplimenls : It .s-ceins impossible to judge of what will be the ii'sull 

of all this. I1ie Bai’s doings are not to be depended upon ; keep continually 
oil your guard. Ihc Bai is not a person lo blunder in that which she sets about. 
Let nothing induee you to act contrary to what has hitherto been professed, or 

let anything appear respecting your intentions ; but in the event of the Raja's 

decease, you must take the upper hand of all. While the Raja is in existence, 
do not allow so much as a grain of oil-seed to appear different in your conduct. 
As matters proceed eontinue lo write to me constantly. Despatched 16th Saval. 

- Sardesai : New History (jf the Marathas, Vol. II, p. 274. 
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brother returned and communicated her assent. Then preparations 
were made. Along with Sakvarbai two of Shahu’s concubines, 
Lakshmi and Sakhu, also burnt themselves on the same pyre\ 

Immediately after Shahu’s death the Peshva put Sakvarbai’s 
partisans, the Pratinidhi and his Mutdlik Yamaji Shivdev, under 
arrest. Orders were also sent in his name to Yeshvantrav Dabhade 
and Raghuji Bhonsle rc(|uiring their presence at Satara. Yeshvantrav 
Dabhade had become totally imbecile from debauchery, and as had 
probably been foreseen neither Dabhade nor Damaji Gaikvad the 
commander of his army attended. Most of the other jcigirddrs were 
present, but if any weie disposed to r(\sist the Peshva s authority, 
they remained passive until they should see what part Raghuji 
Bhonsle would play. Raghuji’s ambition was now controlled by the 
caution of age and the teaching of experience. He was not only 
intent on directing yearly raids into Bengal, but owing to the absence 
of his son Janoji in the Karnatak with 10,000 horse and to the number 
of troops which he was compelled to leave in his own territories 
he arrived at Satara in the month of January 1750, with a force of 
only 12,0(K) men. His disposition was pacific towards Balaji but 
he made some demur in acknowledging Ram Raja. He required, in 
testimony of his being Bhonsle and the grandson of Rajaram, that 
Tarabai should first cat with him in presence of the caste, deposing 
on the food they ate together that Ram Raja was her grandson. 
When this was complied with in the most solemn manner, Raghuji 
declared himself satisfied; and after a long conference with the 
Peshva he gave his assent to the propriety of the plans submitted 
for his consideration. As a proof of the good understanding which 
subsisted between them, Balaji took occasion to proceed in advance 
to Poona, leaving the Raja in Raghuji's charge, and requesting that 
he would accompany him to Poona with the whole of the jagirddrs, 
for the purpose of concluding the arrangements made by the will 
of the late Raja, Slialiu. It may also be noted that in the note left 
by Shahu, Raghuji had been expressly excluded from succession. 
From this period (1750 ) Poona took the place of Satara as the main 
centre of activities of the Marathas. 

In the success of his schemes, Balaji almost overlooked Tarabai, 
who though upwards of seventy years of age, soon convinced him 
that it was dangerous to slight a woman of her spirit. On pretence 
of paying her devotions at her husbands tomb in Sinhgad near 

* A statue of Shahu was afterwards erected on the burning ground where it 
still stands. Grant Duff is of opinion tliat Kanhoji was promised by tlic Pcsliwa 
that a jagir would be given to him in the Konkan, if he persuaded his sister to 
imrn herself not only for the honour of Shirke family but for tlie honour of all 
India under the sway of tljc late Raja. He further cvers that many of the men of 
those times who knew the secret did not look upon the Sait as in conformity 
with their faith and always mentioned the incident with detestation ; (Grant 
Duff Vol. I. p. 444) but Sardesai differs and says ‘When she saw that she 
oould not manage to snatch power out of tlie Peshwas hands she prefened 
to die.' (Sardesai : New History of tlie Maratlias p. 274). 
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Poona she went there and endeavoured to persuade the Pant Sachiv 
to declare for her as head of the Maratha empire^. BalajT, after 
much persuasion, induced her to come to Poona, and having flattered 
her ambition with the hope of a large share in the administration, 
at last obtained her influence with Ram Raja in confirming the many 
schemes he had now to carry into effect. Raghuji Bhonsle received 
new deeds for Berar, Gondvan, ixnd Bengal, and some lands which 
had belonged, to the Pratinidhi adjoining Berar. The title deeds 
for half of Gujarat were sent to Yeshvantrav Dabhade, which, as 
he had never yet accounted for a share of the revenue to the state, 
gave Damaji Gaikvad to understand what he might expect from 
the growing power of the Peshva. The whole of Malva estimated 
to yield about Rs. 150 lakhs of yearly revenue except about Rs. 10 lakhs 
was divided between Hojkar and Shinde, and Rs. 74/2 lakhs were 
conferred on Ilolkar and Rs. 65^ lakhs on Shinde. The remaining 
Rs. 10 lakhs were held by various jagircldrs of whom Anandrav 
Pavar’s share was the most considerable. All of them were subservient 
to the views of the Peshva and from them he had no opposition to 
fear. Balaji Bajirav, without intending to employ them, confirmed 
the eight PradJuins, and for a short time nominated Gafigadhar 
Shrinivas as Pratinidhi; but on the application of Raghuji Bhonsle 
and of some other Jagirdfirs, when about to return to their districts, 
he made them a promise to release Jagjivan Parashuram and accord¬ 
ingly restored him to his rank and liberty. As the Rajas establish¬ 
ment was to be much reduced, and it was necessary to secure in his 
interests such of his officers as he could not employ, the Peshva 
reserved a great part of the Pratinidhi s lands as jugirs and assignments 
to the persons in question, particularly the tract west of Karad 
between the Urmodi and the Varna where he apprehended an 
insurrection supported by the Raja of Kolhapur. Fattehsingh Bhonsle 
the adopted son of Shahii was confirmed in the possession of his 
jagir, in various minor claims, in shares of revenue, and in the title 
of Raja of Akkalkot, which, except the detached claims alluded to, 
were being enjoyed by his descendants till the time of merger. An 
appointment created by Shahu for a relation of the Mantri, and which 
was termed Ajedwt aardeshmukli or general agent for collecting the 
sardcshmuklii was nominally preserwxl; but jagir lands were assigned 
in lieu of the right of interference in the collection of the ten per cent, 
on the six suhhds of the Deccan. The appointment of Sar Lashkar 
was taken from the family of Somvanshi and given to Nimbaji Naik 
Niihbalkar. All these changes and appointments were made in the 
name of Ram Raja, but it was now well understood that the Peshva s 
authority was supreme in the state and generally admitted without 
dissatisfaction. Yamaji Shivdev, who recovered his liberty at the 
same time with the Pratinidhi, threw himself into the fort of Saiigola 
near Pandharpur where he raised an insurrection and made head 

^ As Sink gad belonged to the Sachiv and afforded a centre for intrigue against 
the Peshva, he categorically demanded possession of that fort from the Sachiv. 
The Sachiv refused to do so £nd was at once arrested. The fort was surrounded 
on 6th July and Sachiv was set free. (Sardesai—New History of the Maralhas, 

Vol. II, p. 291). 
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against the Peshva until he was suppressed by the Peshvas cousin 
Sadashiv Chimajl. In the measures which have been detailed tlie 
Peshva owed much of his success to his Divan Mahadajipant, who, 
next to his cousin Sadashivrav, possessed the greatest influence over 
Bajaji Bajirav of any of his advisers. Sad^hivrav on his expedition 
to Sahgola was accompanied by Ram Raja for the purpose of giving 
Yamaji Shivdev no excuse for resistance. During their stay at that 
place, the Raja is said to have agreed to renounce the entire power 
and to lend his sanction to whatever measures the Peshva might 
pursue, provided a small tract round Satara was assigned to his own 
management, conditions to which Balaji subscribed but which actually 
were never realised. The Raja under a strong escort returned from 
Sahgola to Satara. The Peshva in order to soothe Tarabai whose 
great age did not render her less active and intriguing, incautiously 
removed his troops from the fort of Satara, and having placed in it 
the gadkaris and old retainers who had great respect for the widow 
of Rajarto, gave up the entire management to her. The Raja was 
kept with a separate establishment in the town of Satara, but perfectly 
at large, and a splendid provision was assigned to him and liis officers, 
the expense of which amounted to the yearly sum of Rs. 65 lakhs*. 

In 1751, when the Peshva left for Aurangabad, to support the 
claims of Ghazi-ud-din, the elder son of the Nizam to the viceroyalty 
of the Deccan, Tarabai sounded Ram Raja in regard to his assuming 
the control usurped by his servant Ba]ajl the Peshva; but not finding 
him fit for her purpose, she pretended to have had no serious inten¬ 
tions in the proposal. At the same time she sent messengers to 
Damaji Gaikvad. representing the unguarded state of the country and 
recommending his immediate march to Satara to rescue the Raja and 
the Maratha state from the power of the Peshva. Damaji at once 
acted on this request and Tarabai, as .soon as certain accounts were 
received of the Gaikvad s apjnoach, invited the Raja into the fort of 
Satara and made him prisoner. She then reproached him with his 
want of spirit; regretted that she had ever rescued him from a life 
of obscurity for which only he could have been destined; declared 
that he could not be her grandson or the descendant of the great 
Shivaji; that he was neither a Bhonsle nor a Mohite, but a baseborn 
Gondhali changed in the house where he had been first conveyed-, 
and that she would make atonement on the banks of the holy Krishna 
for ever having acknowledged him. She ordered the Havildiir to 
fire upon his attendants, most of whom unconscious of what had 
happened remained near the gate of the fort; and she directed the 
guns to be pointed at the houses in the town below belonging to the 
partisans of the Peshva. Trimbakpant commonly called Nana 
Rurandare, Govihdrav Chitnis, and the officers in the Peshva's 
interests at Satara were at first disposed to' ridicule this attempt as 
that of a mad old woman, but, on hearing of the approach of Damaji 
Gaikvad from. Songad, they quitted the town and assembled troops 
at the village of Aria on the banks of the Krshna. On the advance of 

^ Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 450. 

^ Grant Duff’.s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 453. Ram Raja was first concealed in 
the house of a Gondhali or a gondhd dancer. 
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— opponent only 15,000 men they made an irresolute attack and retired 

History. Nimb about eight miles north of Satara where they were followed 

Maratha Rule. attacked, and defeated by the Gujarat troops. Damaji 

?777 Gaikvad immediately went to pay his respects to Tarabai, and several 
Balaji Bajirav neighbourhood were given to her. Satara was well stored 

Peshva, with provisions, and the Pratinidhi promised to aid Tarabai s cause. 

1740-61. News of these proceedings recalled the Peshva. Before he returned 

Nana Purandare had redeemed his lost credit by attacking and 
compelling the army of Damaji Gaikvad to retire to the Sore Khord 
(Jore valley) about twenty-five miles north-west of Satara where they 
expected to be joined by the Pratinidhi from Karad and by troops from 
Gujarat. In this hope they were disappointed ; and as Shahkarajipant 
Sulfheddr of the Kohkan was assembling troops in their rear and 
the Peshva’s army which had marched nearly 400 miles in thirteen 
days was close upon them, Damaji sent a messenger to treat with 
Baiaji. Balaji solemnly agreed to abide by the terms proposed and 
enticed Damaji to encamp in his neighbourhood, where, as soon as 
he got him into his power, he demanded the payment of all the 
arrears due from Gujarat, and the cession of a large portion of his 
territory. Damaji represented that he was but the agent of Dabhade 
the Sendpati, and had no authority to comply with what was required. 
On this reply the Peshva sent private orders to seize some of the 
family of the Gaikvad and Dabha^le who lived at Talegahv in Poona, 
and treacherously surrounded, attacked, and plundered the camp of 
Damaji Gaikvad and sent him into confinement at Poona^ This 
defeat of Damaji, instead of damping the spirits of Tarabai, only served 
to incense her still more. The imprisonment of Ram Raja was made 
more strict. Guards and servants were made to suffer indescribable 
hardship on ground of suspicion. Pratinidhi was deprived of his 
post on ground of incapacity. At the same time she started a low 
intrigue with the Nizam’s Court offering the Peshvaship to his 
minister, Ramdaspant. It is difficult to understand how in all this 
she was serving the Maratha State although on the authority of Grant 
Duff it must be stated that Marathas of the times were strongly of 
opinion that she was the rightful regent and that Balaji had usurped 
the sphere of power and influence M:hat was her due. Perplexing 
as the affair was Tarabai s conduct in the end proved advantageous 
to the Peshva as it took from him the odium of being the first to 
confine the Raja to’ the fort of Satara. Tarabai did not merely confine 
Ram Raja to the fort. His prison was a damp stone dungeon and 
his food was of the coarsest grain. Damaji Gaikvad was the only 
man whom the Peshva dreaded, but as he was now a close prisoner 
at Poona, Bajaji proceeded towards Aurangabad in prosecution of his 
engagements with Ghazi-ud-din. Ramdaspant, Raja Raghunathdas 
as he was also called, the Divan of Salabat Jung opened a communica¬ 
tion from Ahmadnagar with T^abai and Sambhaji of Kolhapur.- 

1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 453. In consequence of this treachery, it 
is said that Damaji ever after refu.sed to salute the Peshva except with his 
lefthand. 

1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 454. 
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During Balajfs absence at Aurangabad Tarabai occupied the 
districts of Waiand Sat^a aided by 5,000 or 6,000 Marathas and 
Ramoshis whom she had entered in her service. A large force 
was sent to invest Satara and starve her into submission. Anandrav 
Jadliav, the commandant of the fort, convinced of the folly of 
resistance, formed the design of carrying the Raja out of her power. 
When this came to her knowledge she ordered him to be beheaded; 
a sentence wliich tlie garrison executed on their own commander, as 
well as on several others subsequently implicated in a like scheme. 
Rfiburav Jadhav, a person unconnected with the late commandant 
and a relation of the Jadhavs of Sihdkhcd was appointed to the 
command of the fort. In 1753, the Peshva before leaving for the 
Karnatak endeavoured to pave the way to a compromise with 
Tarabai. On his march to the Karnatak he sent to assure Tarabai 
tliat if she would submit, the control of the Rajas person amd 
establishment should remain at her disposal. To this Tarabai would 
not listen to unless Ba]aji BajTrav would come to Satara, acknowledge 
licr authority, and give, such personal assurances as would satisfy 

^ Encouraged by the apxiroach to Poona of Janoji Bhonsle the 
son and heir of Raghuji Bhonsle, and on assurances of safety and 
protection from the Pcishv^^, Tarabai, leaving the garrison of 
Satara and the custody of Ram Rajas person to Baburav Jadhav 
repaired to the Peshva’s capital accompanied by Bimbaji Bhonsle 
tli(^ youngest brother of janoji who had attached himself to her 
l^irty and married one of her relations of the Mohite family. At 
r'oona Tariibrii was received with so much attention and considera¬ 
tion that she agreed to the Peshva s proposals as formerly made, 
jirovided he would promise to accompany her to the temple of 
jejuri and there solemnly swear to abide by his present declarations. 
The Peshva consented on condition that Baburav Jadhav should be 
dismissed to which Tarabai reluctantly agreed. This reconciliation 
b(?tween Tarabai and the Peshva was the result of great tact and 
restraint on the part of the Peshva with which he tickled womanly 
l^ridc and showed to her the futility of any opposition to his designs. 
Ram Raja however as ])er conditions of agreement with her conti¬ 
nued to remain in confinement, even in later years up to the time 
ef her death which took place in 1761. On the whole it must be said 
that Ram Raja was a prince deficient in ordinary ability, and the 
miserable thraldom he underwent during the long confinement 
broke his spirit and ruined his health.^ 

Before ShahiTs death (1749), little imiiroveinent had taken place 
in the civil administration of the country. Balaji Bajirav (1740-1761) 
^q>pointed fix mdrnlatdars or subheddrs each of whom had charge of 
several districts. The territory between the Godavari and the 
^^fshna including the greater part of Satara, the best protected 
most productive under Maratha rule, was entrusted to 
'he Peshvas favourites and courtiers some of whom were his 
^kitions. They held absolute charge of the police, the revenue. 

Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 464. 

Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 472. 
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and the civil and criminal judicature, and in the most cases had 
power of life and death. They were bound to furnish regular 
accounts, but they always evaded settlement. They governed by 
deputies and remained at court whether in the capital or in the 
field in attendance upon the Peshva. Their districts were in 
consequence extremely ill-managed and in very great disorder; 
the supplies furnished for the exigencies of the State were tardy, 
and in comparison with the established revenues, insignificant. 
The beginning of a better system is ascribed to Ramchandra Baba 
Shenvi and after his death Sada>;hi\'rav Bhaii improved on his 
suggestions. Balaji Bajirav Peshva was sensible of the advantage 
to be gained from bringing the collectors under control. He had 
not sufficient energy for the undertaking himself, but he supported 
his cousin’s measures. PancJulyats, the ordinary tribunals of civil 
justice began to improve, because thc' sujireme power if it did not 
always examine and uphold their decrees, at least did not interfere 
to prevent the decisions of the community. Most of the principal 
Brahman families of the Deccan date their rise from the time of 
Bajaji Bajirav. In short the condition of the whole population was 
in his time improved and the Maratha peasantry sensible of the 
comparative comfort which they then enjoyed have ever since 
blessed the days of Nana Saheb Peshva. 


Battle of Panipat, 
1761. 

Madhavrav 

Peshva, 

1761-1772. 


In 1761 the Marathas sustained the crushing defeat of Panipat, 
and Peshva Ba]ajl who never recovered from that terrible blow 
died on June 23, 1761, Immediately after his death Madhavrav 
the second son of the Peshva Balaji Bajirav, then in his seventeenth 
year, went to Satara accompanied by his uncle Raghunathrav and 
received investiture as Peshva on 19tli July, from the nominal Raja, 
who remained in precisely the same state of imprisonment under 
the obdurate Tarabai, until her death on 9th December 1761 at the 
age of eighty-six at Satara. To the last moment she maintained 
her inveterate hatred against Balaji Bajirav and Sadashivrav, declar¬ 
ing that she died contended having lived to hear of their misfortunes 
in the battle of Panipat and their death. Thereafter the Peshva 
Madhavrav I formally crowned Rajn Raja at Shahunagar on 23rd 
March 1763^. Since then his lot iTecame much improved, although 
he was not allowed to assert himself as Chhatrapati, a role for 
which he possessed neither the training nor the capacity. He was 


^ Shahu Roznishi 99. 

At first the management of affairs was entire^ly in the hands of Raghimatli- 
rav : but Madhavrav the young Peshva, soon became desirous of having 
a share in the administration, and disputes arose between him and his uncle. The 
latter retired and having obtained help from the governor of Aurangabad and 
collected a large force of Marathas, marched on Poona, defeated his nephew s 
army and again took charge of the Government. Soon after this Madhavrav 
acquired the management of the Government, and kept on good terms with his 
uncle till A. D. 1768, when Raghunath retired from court raised a force and 
encamped near Dhodap in the Chandor range; but he was soon defeated and 
taken prisoner, and was kept in custody till the close of Madhav’s reign. (Dekhan 
History, Musalman and Marathas, Part I, by W. W. Lock p. 603, Sardesai—New 
History of Marathas, pp. 468-72) 
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only allowed to appoint agents for the management of his pdfil dues 
in several villages and the collection of his other hereditary claims 
as deshmukh of Ihdpaur.^ 

In 1762,- Raghunathrav, who had assumed chief control over the 
young Peshva, displaced Shrinivas Gahgadhar, more commonly 
known by his original name Bhavanrav, who had succeeded his 
uncle Jagjivan Pratinidhi, and raised his infant son Bhaskarrav to 
the dignity of Pratinidhi and appointed Naro Shankar Raja Bahadur 
to the office of muldlik, which was in eflFect conferring the office 
of Pratinidhi upon him. In 1763, when this and other acts of 
Raghunathrav had made him unpopular. Raja Pratapvant Vittal 
Sundar a Yajurvedi Brahman the Divan of Nizam Ali, persuaded 
his master that he had now an opportunity of completely reducing 
the Marathas, and that his best policy was to overthrow the power 
of the Peshva, to depose Ram Raja as unfit to govern, and to appoint 
Janoji Bhonslc to act in his place. To this scheme Janoji readily agreed, 
but Nizam Ali, whose duplicity rendered him true to no plan while his 
minister was negotiating, secretly renewed a correspondence with 
the Raja of Kolhapur, by which he intended to have an eventual 
competitor in reserve in case Janojfs claims should prove inconvenient.*- 
Everything seemed to promise success. Bhavtoav the dispossessed 
l^atinidhi and many of tlie Peshva’s officers joined the Nizam and 
hostilities were renewed. In the war which followed Janoji 
deserted and the Nizam was severely defeated at Rakshasbhuvan 
on 10th August 1763 his Divan Vitthal Sundar being found among 
the slain. Throughout the battle the young Peshva particularly 
distinguished himself both by personal energy and judicious support 
which he sent not only to his uncle but to different points of the 
attack. Nizam, therefore entered into a treaty with Raghunathrav, 
who was much aided by the young Pe.shva. Bhavanrav was restored 
to the rank of Pratinidhi upon the death of Bhaskarrav which 
happened about the same time.^ Peshva Madhavrav after regain¬ 
ing his power from Raghunathrav seized every interval of leisure 
to improve the civil government of his country. In this laudable 
object he had to contend with violent prejudices and with general 
corruption; but the beneficial effects of the reforms he introduced 
came to be universally acknowledged, and his sincere desire to pro¬ 
tect his subjects by the equal administration of justice reflects the 
highest honour on his reign. His endeavours were aided by the 
celebrated Ram Shastri Prabhune a resident of the village of Mahuli 
near Satara. By* 1772 the supremacy and gradual usurpation of the 
Satara Rajas authority also superseded that of the other Pradhdm 
as well as of the Pratinidhi. Forms of respect instituted with their 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 533. 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 538. 

3 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 540. The letters were addressed to 
Jijibai the widow of Sambhaji who acted as regent during the minority of 
lier adopted son named Shivaji. 

^ Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 543. 
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rank were maintained, but they were only of importance in the 
state according to the strength and resource's of their hereditary 
jdgirs and of a superior description of soldiery, who, on pay much 
inferior to what they might elsewhere have obtained, adhered to 
some of them, with that pride in their chief, which caught the 
fancies of men in all countries and dignified military vassalage. Of 
all these personages at the period of Madhavrav s death, Bhavan- 
rav, the Pratinidhi was the most considerable both for the greater 
number of his vassals and for his warlike character. 

Madhavrav died in November 1772, and Narayanrav his younger 
brotlu'r early in December repaired to Satara where he was 
invested as Peshva by the Raja. Next year (1773) the commandant 
of Raygad in Kolaba who was in rebellion against the Peshva, on 
being required to surrender replied that he held the fort for the 
Raja of Satara and would maintain it against the Peshva until the 
Raja was releas('d. On this an order was caused to be written from 
Ramraja to the commandant who then surrendered the fort to the 
Peshvab On the murder of Narayanrav in the same year, Amrtrav 
the adopted son of Raghunathrav attended by Bajaba Purandarc' 
was despatched to Satara for the robes of office for Raghunathrav 
which was accordingly given-. In the troubles which followed, the 
ministers who bad sided with Gahgilbai, the widow of Narayanrav 
were on the point of releasing the Raja of Satara as a measure calcu¬ 
lated to insure them the aid of many of the Maratha soldiery who 
were discontended or neutral. But the retreat of Raghunathrav 
caused them to abandon the design. In April 1774 as a son and 
heir was born to Gahgabai, Sakharam Brq3u and Nana Fadnis 
were deputed by Gahgabai to receive the robes of office for her 
son which were sent from Satara by the Rajii in charge of Madhav¬ 
rav Nilkanth Purandare.*^ 

"^In the reign of Madhavrav Ballal (1761-72) Tasgahv and its 
neighbourhood were taken from Kolha]3ur and added to the 
Peshva s territory as jdgira of the Patvardhans. In 1777 they were 
temporarily recovered for Kolhapur but Mahadji Shihde succeeded 
in preventing their permanent loss. At the close of the year (1777) 
Ram Raja died at Satara having previously adopted a son of 
Trimbakji Raja Bhonsle a pdtil of the village of Viivl a descendant of 
VithojI, the brother of Maloji, the grandfather of the great Shivaji. 
Trimbakaji Raja commanded a body of 200 horse with which his son 
served as a shileddr when chosen as heir to the throne but, similai 
to' his predecessor with no power to assert himself. He was styled 

1 Grant Duff's Marafhas, Vol. II, p. 2. 

2 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. II, p. 6-7. 

3 In August 1773 a disturbance arose among some of the troops of Poona 
and their leaders burst into the palace; Narayanrav took refuge with his uncle 
Raghiinath but was followed and murdered in his presence and there was reason 
to believe that Raghunath was implicated in the murder (Dekhan History 
p. 604), Sardesai—New History of Marathas, Vol. Ill pp. 26-27). 

4 Originally contributed by Mr. J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, G. S. 
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Shahii Maharaja At the same time Bhavanrav Pratinidhi died and 
was succeeded by his son Parashuram. In 1788 Bajaba Purandare 
was confined in Vandan by Nana Fadnis as one of Raghunathrav’s 
chief adherents. In 1790 Parashurto Bhau was occupied near 
Tasgahv raising levies for the Maratha contingent to the army 
engaged in the first English campaign against Tipu. Two battalions 
of Bombay Native Infantry with Artillery arrived at Kumta near 
Tasganv on the 18th of June travelling by Sahgameshvar and the 
Amba pass. They seem to have remained in this neighbourhood 
some three weeks. 

In 1792 the phantom Raja of Satara gave the formality of his 
permission to the Pesliva to assume the dignity of Vakil-ul-Mutlak 
l)cstowed on him by the no less phantom Moghal emperor of Delhi. 

The Rastes of Wai seem at this time to have exercised great 
influence in the court of the Peshva at Poona where they sided with 
the ministerial party against the encroachments of Mahadji Shihde. 
In the September 1795 Parashuram Bhau, after taking part in the 
battle of Kharda and the subsequent arrangements returned to 
Tasgahv. Throughout this year, owing to the dread that Mahadji 
Shihde intended to make the Raja an instrument for suppressing the 
Peshvas ascendancy, Nana Fadnis almost entirely confined the 
Raja to the fort of Satara, where not even his relations were allowed 
to visit him. Parashuram Bhau was also summoned in haste from 
Tasgahv to Poona to cope with the difficulties which had arisen 
over the succession due to the suicide of Peshva Madhavrav. 
Nana's proposal that Bajlrav Raghunath should succeed occasioned 
a rupture with Shiiide. On the advance of Shinde’s army Nana Fadnis 
repaired in alarm to Satara with some idea of restoring the Raja to 
supremacy. But, owing to his recent treatment of him, Shaliu had 
no confidence in Nana and Nana retired to Wai. From Wai he 
returned to Satara to receive the robes of investiture for Chimaji 
Appii the Peshva set up by Shindes general Bajoba as a rival 
to Bajirav Raghunath, but suspecting designs against him on the 
part of Bajoba, Nana remained at Wai. Chimaji was installed in 
May and a pretence made at a reconciliation between Nana and 
Baloba. But Haripant the eldest son of Parashuram Bhau who was 
bringing the message crossed the Nira on his way to Wai at the 
head of four or five thousand horse^. Nana took alarm and fled to 
Mahad in Kohkan throwing a strong garrison into PratapgaeJ. 
Nana's intrigues were successful in gaining Shinde to his 

' On account of the prevailing idea? as regards purity of blood there ^vas 
a general feeling tliat there were only a few old families, with whom the Raja 
of tile Marathas could intermarry. Until a long time afterwards the Raja of 
Satara would have thought himself degraded by a marriage with the daughter of 
Nfimbalkar and Jadhav although from them Shivaji was descended from the 
maternal line.' This feeling, probably sanctified and strengthened by the 
Upadhyas and Shastris, explains the reason why it was scarcely known that 
Shahu was married in Aurangzeb's camp to a daughter of Shinde of Kannairkhed. 
See also Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. II, p. 69. 

2 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. II, p. 260. 
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cause, but his partisans in Shin^e’s camp betrayed the conspiracy 
from want of caution and part of them had to take refuge in the 
hills south of the Nira. The troops met at and shortly after- 
winds 10,000 men were gathered in the Sahyadris and 
declared for Bajirav. In October the army was joined by the 
regular battalions in the Peshva's service under Mr. Boyd. Baloba 
was aided by Shinde and the army inarched for Poona with 
Nana at its head in Bajirav's interest. The Patvardhan estates near 
Tasgahv were attacked by the Kolhapur Raja at Nanas instigation 
and Parashuram Bhau was made prisoner. Owing to Bajirav s 
treachery this triumph was shortlived, and, in 1797, Nana was 
arrested in Poona and subsequently taken to Ahmadnagar as a pri¬ 
soner, on 6th April 1798. The Raja of Satara at the same time 
seized the fort and confined Nana's agent. But to the Peshvas 
disgust, when Shivram Narayan Thatte came to receive charge, the 
Raja, instigated by Shinde refused to give up the fort. Madhavrav 
Raste, was sent against th(‘ Raja but had to retire to Malegahv. 
Parashuram Bhau, who was then confined at Wai was released on 
promise of quelling the disturbance. He soon assembled a con¬ 
siderable force and advanced to Sataia in the height of the rains 
crossing the Vena by an unknown ford. The Raja had only a small 
force which was overcome after a slight struggle in the suburbs. 
The Raja, who had thrown himself into the fort, surrendered for 
want of provisions. His brother Chitursingh as he is popularly 
called, escaped to Kolhajrur closely pursued by a body of Raste's 
troops joined by others of the Pratinidhi which encamped near the 
Varna for more than a year. In 1798 they were cut off almost to 
a man by four hundred horse reinforced from Kolhfipur. Chitur¬ 
singh next made a raid as far as Pa1 and took all the guns and 
dispersed the whole of a force of ov('r 2,1)00 men collected by Raste. 
He again retreated to the Varna and kept 7,000 men continually 
on the move throughout the Satara territories. The Kolhapur forces 
also attacked and pillaged Tasgahv the capital of Parashuram Bhau's 
jdgir. Parashuram Bhau was determined to avenge the wrong and 
organised an extensive^ campaign against Kolhapur towards the end 
of 1798. Parashuram Bhau fixed his camp at Fatlankudi near 
Nipani abut 30 miles south of Kolhapur. This was suddenly 
attacked by Chhatrapati on 16th Septembei* 1799 when Parashuram 
Bhau taken unawares was killed fighting for life. This only served 
to concentrate all the forces of the state in the effort to 
reduce Kolhapur wliich was only saved by distractions at the 
Peshva's court in Poona. The southern part of SatM must have 
formed the i)rincipal base of these operations which included the 
investment of the town of Kolhapur by the armies of the Peshva. 

This struggle of the two Chhatrapatis of Satara and Kolhapur 
with their common enemies was in a sense an effort to make them¬ 
selves free from the thraldom and subordination in which they had 
been held long by the Peshvas. The only function that the Satara 
Chhatrapati was at this time called upon to perform was to supply 
robes of Peshvaship to anybody at a requisition coming from Poona 
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tit the sweet will now of Nana, then of Bajirav, again of Shinde 
pr Parashuram Bhau, whether the person to be so invested had 
fitness to rule the state or not. The Chhatrapati and even more 
than he, his brother Chitursingh were smarting under these painful 
(I'onditions. Kolhapur also was being constantly harassed by the 
patvardhan Sardars of the Peshva. It was no wonder therefore 
that the two should have combined in a common cause and put up 
a strong resistance. It cannot however be said that it was any grand 
piece of diplomacy to bring about a revolution in the Maratha 
confederacy by which the Chhatrapati could assert his own position 
in the Rfij Mandal. Such a plan even if it were carried out with 
tact, had little chance of success in those troubled times. As it 
was, it was no more than a struggle to fish in troubled waters and at 
best a desperate effort to take mad revcmg(‘ against their immediate 
opponents. 
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In 1802, after Bajirav s flight from Yeshvantrav Hoikar, Shahu of 
Satara was reluctantly induced by the persuasion of Chitursingh to 
invest Vinayakrav the nephew of Bajirav as Peshva; but this step 
proved to be of no avail as towards the end of November 1802 
Bajirav put himself under Britisli protection, a step wliich changed 
the whole character of tlie Poona situation. In 1803 when General 
Wellesley advanced on Poona he was joined by the Patvardhans 
and the Patankars among other jd^irdfirs of the Satara territory. 


After the war of 1803, the territories of the Peshva suffered con¬ 
siderably from plundering insurgents and freebooters. The distress 
was also aggravated by a famine in the Deccan through deficiency 
of rain which deslrojed vast numbers of men and horses, but by the 
end of 1804 British supremacy had restored order. That year the 
country of the Patvardhans about Tasgahv was in a state of con¬ 
siderable disturbance which was not cpielled till an arrangement w^as 
effected in the interests of Bajlrfiv by Khanderav Baste. In 1805 the 
district was the sc('ne of lavages by Fattehsingh Mane a general of 
Ilojkar s with an army of 10,0(K) men. He w^as defeated by 
Balvantrav Fadnis Mtitdlik of Karad aided by Cliinttoanrav 
Patvardhan. 


The young Pratinidhi, Parashuram Shrinivas, was at this time at 
Karad, under the restraint of his Mutdlik or deputy wdiose doings 
were supported by the mother of the Pratinidhi and connived at by 
the Peshva. In 1806 a quarrel ensued, and Bapu Gokhale the 
Peshvas general was sent with troops to enforce submission, while 
the Pratinidhi w'as confined in the mud fort of Masur. Next year 
the Pratinidhi was rescued by Tai Telin, his mistress, the? wife of an 
oil-seller. In 1807 this woman gained possession of the fort of 
Vasota in the extreme west of Javji and from it descended on Masur 
and rescued the Pratinidhi. The Pratinidhi declared for the Raja 
of Satara and against the F'eshva. Many of the people of the district 
rose with him but his excesses and inability disgusted them. Bapu 
Gokhale again went against him; and a slight engagement ensued 
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near Vasantga^. The Pratinidhi was severely wounded and carried 
to Poona; and his estates sequestrated. His mistress still held otit 
and Bapu Gokhale had to take the hill forts one by one advancing 
by the Koyna valley. He met with no difficulty except at Vasofa 
which held out under Tai Telin for eight months. On 4th of May 
1808 Shahu^ the Raja of Satara died and was succeeded by his son 
Pratapsinh. Bapu Ghokale was allowed by the Peshva to take all 
the benefit of these conquests. He levied heavy exactions over the 
whole district and seized all the Pratinidhi s jewels and private 
property. In 1811 the Peshva demanded back his territory, which, 
with that usurped by the Patvardhans and Rastes, was brought under 
his control by British influence, while Rasters estate was finally 
sequestrated by him in 1815. The same year Trimbakji Dehg]e was 
sent into confinement at Vasantgad for allegedly instigating the 
murder of Gangadhar Shastri, the Baroda minister, and was then 
delivered to tlie eustody of the British Government. He afterwards 
eseaped and infested, among other places, the Mahadev hills, 
supported by the Mahgs and Ramoshis. 


Trimbakji Dengje on being given up to the Britisli Government 
was confined in Thana. Pie escaped and retired to the hills near 
Shihgnapiir in east Satara. Early in January 1817 he was at 
Phaltan, and constantly changing his residence between that place 
and Pandharpur, extended his range as far as the Mahimangad and 
Tathvad forts. On the 29th January he had 500 men near BeracJ in 
Phalfan and Nateputa in Ma]siras, 300 near Shihgnapiir, 600 near 
Mahimangad, and 400 near Phaltan, a total 1,800 men almost all 
foot and the bulk of them Mahgs and Ramoshis. Upto the 18th of 
February cavalry and infantry continued to join them near 
Shihganapur while the 18th of March was fixed for the outbreak. 
Trimbakji’s head-quarters were at Beracl in Phaltan, where he used 
to sleep in the forest guarded by five hundred Ramoshis. In spite 
of the large number of troops who were collected, the Peshva 
denied the existence of any insurrection or gathering of armed men, 
and though he sent Bapu Gokhale into the district with troops they 
professed to hear no news of insurgents. On the 7th of March after 
the serious messages addressed to the Peshva by Mr. Elphinstonc' 
the troops were partly dispersed. In April the operations of Colon(‘l 
Smith drove the insurgents from their haunts in Shihgnapiir, and 
when Colonel Smith left for Poona, a detachment under Major 
MacDonald jirevented their remaining in Man or in Jath State. 
In May Pandavgad was taken by the so-called rebels. But 
Mr. Elphinstone suspected collusion on the part of the Peshvas 
officers for the purpose of eventually delivering the forts to 
Trimbakji. The Peshva made the rising a pretext for gaining 
Mr. Elphinstone's acquiescence to his taking the forts while his 
forces assembled near Satara. The Peshva’s plan was thought to 
be to retire to Satara with his brother, with whom he had effected 


1 The famous Chitnis Bakhar was written by Malharrav Ramrav Chitnis at 
the instance of Shahu but the work was completed only after his death. 
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a reconciliation, and thence to Vasota or to Dharvad in the 
Karnatak with a force of 10,(X)0 horse and foot under Naropanl 
Apte. He relied on a successful resort to the old Maratha style of 
warfare as well as on the improbablity, as he believed, of the 
English proceeding to extremities. In May followed the treaty of 
Poona and subsequently General Smith s troops were drawn to the 
North Deccan in operations against the Pendharis. Soon after the 
Peshva had an interview with Sir John Malcolm at Mahuli at which 
Sir John misled by the Peshvas professions advised him to recruit 
his army. All this time the Peshva was actively engaged in his 
schemes against the British and wliilc at Mahuli appointed 
Gokhale leader of all his measures investing him with full powers 
of government by a formal writing under his own seal confirmed 
with an oath. He did this not only in pursuance of his own 
})olicy, blit also as security to the chiefs who were afraid to stand 
by him on account of his vacillation. To aid his preparations 
BajTrav gave Gokhale as much as one crore of rupees and he mac'.c 
the Raja of Satara privy to his designs against the English, but 
having discovered that he was plotting with the English, BajTrav 
sent him and his family to Vasota, a remote hill fort on the edge of 
the Sahyadris. The recruiting and arming of forts rapidly pro¬ 
ceeded, the Peshva returned to Poona, and his power was destroyed 
on the 5th of November in the battle of Kirkee. General Smith 
arrived at Kirkee on the 13th and took Poona on the 17th. llu' 
]\^shva fled towards Satara, After securing Poona General Smith 
followed on the 22nd. On the 26th he reached the Salpa pass, halted 
there on the 27t]i, and on the 28th ascended the pass without 
opposition. On thcr top he was attacked by six hundred horse with 
a few rockets. But the advance soon drove them back with loss. 
They gathered strength as they retired, and towards the close of the 
march showed three to five thousand on the front and as many 
more in the rear. Gallopper guns, that is light field pieces, were 
opened in the evening with great effect. The second battalion of 
the 9th Regiment under Major Thacker had the rear guard and 
masked a gallopper gun under a division of auxiliaries which the 
Marathas were preparing to charge. It opened with grape and did 
great execution. Throughout the day the Marathas lost about one 
hundred and twenty men while General Smith had only one 
Iwvilddr and a sepoy slightly wounded. The next day the Marathas 
appeared to be somewhat hesitating in the morning but in the 
evening shoM^ed about five thousand horse out of range. Taking 
advantage of a rise in the ground the English pushed their guns on, 
within range. They opened with great effect upon the Marathas 
who stood in a group and inflicted a loss of many men and horses. 
The war, however, could not be brought to a decisive end because 
the Marathas would not give a straight fight and that the English 
suffered from a want of cavalry to keep them at a distance, while 
the grain supplies for their followers ran short, and owing to the 
close order which had to be kept on the marches which began at 
two or three in the morning, the camps could not be reached till 
two or three in the afternoon. General Smith was now close on 
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the Peshva who till then had remained at Mahuli. From Mahuli 
Bajirav fled to Pandharpur. He had sent for the Raja of Satara 
from Vasota but had to start before he arrived. It was not till the 
middle of December that he was joined by the Raja and four 
thousand horse under Naropant Apte which had escorted the Raja 
from Vasota. The Peshva after going as far north as Jumiar again 
turned south and the Raja was with the Peshva at the famous 
battle of Koregahv on the Bhima river. On the 5th of January 1818 
the Peshva was fleeing towards Satara and General Pritzler taking 
up the pursuit inarched direct upon Mahuli by the Siilpa pass. 
He met with a body of the Marathas on the 8th of January close 
to’ Satara and killed and wounded sixty men, and took thirty horses 
and six prisoners. On the 12th General Smith was near Phaltan 
and was moving south-east towards Shiiignapur where he intended 
to cross the Man near Marde opposite Mhasvad. Thus he and 
General Pritzler pursued the Peshva in hopes of intercepting 
him if he again turned north. GencTal Smith was just outside the 
eastern boundary of the district while General Pritzler went by the 
usual route to Tasganv. On the 17th of January about ten thousand 
horse of Gokhale’s army in two divisions attempted a reconnaissance 
of General Pritzlers camp. The cavalry under Major Doveton 
charged them three times and put them to fliglit, their loss being 
forty killed and wounded. The day after, part of Priz-er’s army 
was placed under General Smith while Pritzler still moved down the 
right bank of the Knl)na. About the same tim(‘ the Peshva turned 
north jxissing Pritzler to the west reached Karad on the 23rd. On 
23rd General Smith also turned northwards after the Peshva 
reached Kavthe two miles south of Tasgaiiv. About half-way on 
the march his r('ar guard was closely pressed by tlie whole of the 
Maratha light division not less than fifteen thousand strong and 
commanded ])y Appa Desai, Trimbakji Defigle, Vihehurkar, 
several of the Patvardhans, and Gokhale himself. The ground 
being confined and intersected ])y water-courses GencTal Smith took 
ground and moved out to drive off the Maratlias. The latter kept 
theii- ground firmly for some time behaving with much more spirit 
than usual. Five .six-pounders and a howitzer werv kejit firing on 
them for somi* time and their lo^cs were considerable. Mean¬ 
while the Pesliva had succeeded in ]:)a{ sing Gcaieral Pritzlia* and his 
force in the west and on the 23rd w^as at Kariid. By the 27th 
General Smith’s division had reached Pusesavali while the Peshva was 
six miles from Mfiliuli. The Marathas under Gokhale five thousand 
strong contended themselves with harassing the troops on the march. 
General Smith was only six miles from Mahuli by sunset the next day. 
The Peshva had arrived at n(x>n. He left at once in the morning 
(ff the 29th and did not stop till he reached Hanbad six miles from 
the Nira bridge. Here his advance guard fell in with a force 
under Captain Boles. He instantly moved on and at 8 p.m. 
reached Phaltan leaving many tired men and camels at Hanbad. He 
only stayed two hours at Phaltan and marched again in the direction 
of PusesavaM. He halted about sixteen miles further on. He had 
marched about eighty miles in forty hours and in consequence had got 
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separated from his baggage. He afterwards turned south-east and on 
the 30th reached Nateputa. Smith started in pursuit of the Peshva on 
the 29th. The light division of Gokhale's force attempted to pass 
him by the short route by Koregahv in order to join the Peshva 
but he managed to intercept them and they had to take a more 
circuitous route further west, as General Smith neared the Salpa 
pass. Part of them made anotljer push at a point where the valley 
is some five or six miles wide, probably not far from Deur. 
General Smith had just pitched his camp. Gokhales division was 
advancing along the opposite side of the valley. The 2nd Cavalry 
and the Horse Artil'cry supported by the Grenadiers of the 65th 
Regiment and part of the La'ght Infantry were immediately ordered 
under arms and proceeded with the intention of cutting off this 
body as they passed between them and the hills. Seeing this the 
Marathas kept close under the hills and uxron the advance of the 
cavalry and horse artillery at a galloj) fled in the greatest conster¬ 
nation to avoid the charge. Their rear was driven back by the 
road by which they were advancing, while the main body pushed 
on at speed for some miles. A few with j)art of the baggage which 
had preceded the horse took refuge in the hills and numbers 
crawled up to the top by a x)ath which from below appeared almost 
perpendicular. The grenadic'rs and part of the Light Battalion 
went up and took part of what remained, killing such of the armed 
men as offered resistance. The rest under Gokhale moved by the 
Khambatki pass and were joined next day by a body of troops from 
the eastward below the i)ass. After waiting at Khandala Gokhale 
again retired above the Khambatki pass. On the 30th General Smith 
joined Colonel Boles with his reserve at Lonand. He had marched 
five hundred and seventy miles in forty days with only three halts. 
General Pritzler returned by the same route after having been 
driven as far as Galgala in Bijapiir, and had marched three hundred 
miles in eighteen days and altogether twenty-three days without 
a halt. The scattered English forces were determined to effect 
a meeting. With this object General Smith again moved south 
on the 4th of the February and reached Rahimatpur on the 6tli. 
Here General Pritzler joined him from the south and on the 
(Sth, the united force went to Satara, and the fort surrendered on the 
10th. General Smith then turned towards Pandharpur. At 
Ashta Bapu Gokhale was overtaken by him and was killed in a stiff 
action on 19th February 1818. With the death of his faithful com¬ 
mander, the Peshva lost all hox)c of recovering his position. He 
did not wait to witness the result of the action but fled away 
hurriedly with his wife and three ladies riding with him in a male 
attire. The Raja of Satara aiid his i)arty left helpless on tlu* camp¬ 
ing ground with all Bajirav's treasure-valued at about one crore fell 
into his (General Smitli) hand. General Smith wrote the following 
hurried note to Elphinstone, I send you a x)rivate account of our good 
luck as the Raja’s family is with me and the poor Gokhale is to be 
roasted this evening with all ceremony. For he really fought like 
a soldier. I entreat )'ou to relieve me of the Rajas family as 
I cannot keep up any useful pursuit with them.” Eliihinstone met 
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CHAPTER 2. General Smith at Belsar on 4th March and took charge of the 

— Ea/a, who was not a little happy at his deliverance^. For long since 

Maratoa^Rule. murder of Garigadhar Shastri Patvardlian and the state of 
Pratapsinh, panic following the murder, Pratapsinh and his mother had made 

1810-39. secret approache.s to the Resident, requesting his help against 

Bajirav Bajirav’s plans. 

Ml'. ElpJiinsionc^s order to hasten the destruction of the Pcshva by inducing his 
Manifesto. subordinates to quit his service, Elphinstone under orders from the 
Governor General issued the following proclamation dated 11th 
February 1818 stating the British case against Bajirav. 

“In 1796, from the time when Bajirav ascended the throne, his 
country had been a prey to faction and rebellion and there was no 
efficient government to protect the people. That in 1802 when 
Bajirav was driven from Poona he took refuge at Bassein, and 
entering into an alliance with the British Government, early in 
1805 was restored to his full authority and the supremacy of the 
British in the Deccan ensured peace. In 1803 when Bajirav was 
restored tlie country was wasted by war and famine, the people 
were reduced to misery, and the government drew scarcely any 
revenue from its lands. From that time, through British protection, 
in spite of the farming system and the exactions of Bajirav's officers, 
(he country had completely recovered, and Bajirav had accumulated 
those treasures which he was now employing against his benefactors. 
The British Government not only kept peace within the Peshva’s 
])ossessions but maintained his rights against his enemies abroad. 
It could not, without injury to the rights of others, restore bis 
authority over the Maratha chiefs, which had expired long before its 
alliance with him, but it paid the greatest attention to satisfy his 
admissible demands and in spite of many difficulties succeeded in 
adjusting some and xnitting others in a train of settlement. Among 
these were Bajirav's claims on the Gaikvad. The British Govern¬ 
ment had prevailed on the Gaikvad to send his jirime minister to 
settle Bajirav's demands, and they were on the eve of adjustment 
with great profit to' the Peshva, when Gahgadhar Shastri, the 
Gaikvaers agent was murdered by Ttimbakji Deiigle, the Peshva's 
minister, while in actual attendance on his court and during the 
solemn pilgrimage of Pandharpur. Strong suspicions rested on 
Bajirav, who was accused by the voice of the who^e country, but 
llic British Government unwilling to credit such a charge against 
a jirince and an ally contended itself with demanding the ininish- 
ment of Trimbakji. Tliis was refused until the British Government 
had marched an army to’ support its demands. Yet it made no 
claim on the Peshva for its expenses and inflicted no xmnishment 
for his protection of a murderer; it simply required the surrender 
of the criminal, and on Bajirav’s comf)liance it restored him to the 
undiminished enjoyment of all the benefits of the alliance. 
Notwithstanding this generosity Bajhiiv immediately began a new 

^ Sardesai: New History of the Marathas, Vol. Ill, p. 493. 
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system of intrigues and used every exertion to turn all the power 
pf India against the British Government. At length he gave the 
iignal for disturbances by fomenting an insurrection in his own 
(Jominions, and prepared to support the insurgents by open force. 
The British Government had no remedy but to arm in turn. ' Its 
troops entered Bajirav s territories at all points and surrounded him 
in his capital before any of those with whom he had intrigued had 
time to stir. Bajirav’s life was in the hands of the British Govern¬ 
ment, but that Government, moved by Bajirav’s professions of 
gratitude for past favours and of entire dependence on its modera¬ 
tion, once more resolved to continue him on his throne, after impos¬ 
ing such terms on him as might secure it from his future perfidy. 
The principal of these terms was a commutation of the contingent 
which the Peshva was bound to furnish for money equal to the pay of 
a similar body of troops. When this was agreed to, the British 
Government restored Bajirav to its friendship and proceeded to 
settle the Pendharis who had so long been the pest of the peace¬ 
able inhabitants of India and of none more than of the Peshva's 
subjects. Bajirav affected to enter with zeal into an enterprise so 
worthy of a great government. He assembled a large army on 
])rctence of cordially aiding in the contest, but, in the midst of his 
jirofessions, he spared neither pains nor money, to engage the powers 
of Hindustan to combine against the British. No sooner had the 
British troops marched, towards the haunts of the Pendharis, than 
ho seized the opportunity to begin war without a declaration 
and without even an alleged ground of complaint. He attacked 
and burnt the house of the British Resident, contrary to the laws of 
nations and the practice of India, plundered and seized peaceable 
travellers, and put two British officers to an ignominious death in the 
vicinity of Talegariv. Bajirav himself found the last transaction too 
barbarous to avow; but, as the perpetrators were still unpunished 
and kept their command in his army, the guilt remained with him. 
After the beginning of the war, Bajirav threw off the mask regard¬ 
ing the murder of Gafigadhar Shastri and avowed his participation 
in the crime by uniting his cause with that of the murderer. By these 
acts of perfidy and violence, Bajirav had compelled the British 
Government to drive him from power and to conquer his dominions. 
For this purpose a force had gone in pursuit of Biijlrav which would 
allow him no rest, a second was employed in taking his forts, 
a third had arrived by way of Ahmadnagar, and the greatest force 
of all was entering Khandesh under the personal command of His 
Fxcellency Sir Thomas Hislop. A force under General Munro was 
reducing the Karnatak and a force from Bombay was taking the 
forts in the Kohkan and occupying that country. In a short time no 
trace of Bajirav would remain. The Raja of Satara, who had always 
been a prisoner in Bajiravs hands, would be released and placed 
at the head of an independent state of such an extent as might 
maintain the Rfija and his family in comfort and dignity. With this 
view the fort of Satara had been taken, the Rajas flag had been 
set up in it, and his former ministers had been called into 
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employment^. Whatever country was assigned to the Raja would 
be administered by him and he would be bound to establish 
^ justice and order. The rest of the country would be held 
by the Honourable Company. The revenue would be collected 
for the Government but all real and personal property would 
^ be secured. All vafan and indm or hereditary lands, varshdsana 
or yearly stipends, and all religious and charitable establish¬ 
ments would be protected, and all religious sects tolerated 
and their customs maintained as far as was just and reasonable. 
The revenue-farming system would be abolished. OfiBcers should 
be forthwith appointed to collect a regular and moderate revenue on 
the part of the British Government, to administer justice, and to 
encourage the cultivators of the soil. They would be authorized 
to allow remissions in consideration of the circumstances of the times. 
All persons were forbidden paying revenue to Bajirav or his adherents 
or aiding them in any way. No reduction would be made from tlie 
revenue on account of such payments. Vatandms and other holders 
of land were required to quit his standard and return to their 
villages within two months. The Jaminddrs would report the names 
of those who remained and all who failed to appear in that time 
would forfeit their lands and would be jDursued without remission 
until they were crushed. All whether belonging to the enemy or 
otherwise, who might attempt to lay waste the country or to plunder 
the roads would be put to death whenever they were found.” 

This proclamation sealed Bajiravs fate. The British installed 
Chhatrapati Pratapsinli^ in his seat at Satara and Caj^tain Grant 
Duff’^ the author of the History of the Marathas, was placed with 
him to aid his councils and direct his conduct. This singular act of 
diplomacy for a time created an impression that the British looked 
upon Bajirav as their enemy and that they had no designs against 
the Chhatrapati whose family had been raised from hereditary con¬ 
finement to power. Besides Pratripsinh who was in the prime of life, 
it included two brothers Chitursingh and Shahaji and their mother. 
Pratapsinh was described by Elphinstone as a young man of about 
twenty,^ good humoured and frank and not destitute of intelligence. 


1 Elphinstone’s motive in not annexing the Maratha power completely can be 
guaged from his own words. Says he, summarising the British s^ituation at the 
time, "We never before attempted tlie complete conquest of a country. Even 
Mysore was saved by the creation of a Raja. If we fail, (in following such 
a policy), Sindia will go to war^ Holkar rebel, Siklis and the Gurkhas join 
in, Haidarabad burst out. The flame expands to other provinces, some funda¬ 
mental point is touched and our whole Empire tumbles down like a pack of 
cards. It certainly is a bad' plan to swalhto more than tee can digest. By 
destroying and dimirii.shing so many states, v\’c have increased the sources ot 
discord, which it was our object to remove.” (Colcbrookc’s Life of 
Elphinstone, Vol. IT pp. 40-44). 

“ Blacker’s Maratha War, 256. 

3 He was originally Captain Grant. He later added *Duff* to his original 
name and hence is k^wn as Grant Duff. 

* Pratapsinh was bom on 18th January 1793. 
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His mother, who was more ambitious, made larj^;c claims stating that 
she expected that tlic family would be re-established on the footing 
it enjoyed in its time of greater fortuneb 

On the 29th .of March 1818 aftc'r a two days’ halt, part of the 
r(\serve marehc'd from Satara and on the 3()lh camped at some 
distance on tlu^ high road towards Vasotfi- which had been 
Pratapsinh’s prison and whcae some of his family were still 
confined. Vasota stands on one of the Sahyadri bills about 3,000 
feet high on the Koiikan sidci and about 2,000 feet above the Deccan 
plain. Like most Maratha hill-forts it was connnanded from 
neighbouring hills. Its greatest strength lay in its hcnght and in the 
(lifficiilty of approach. In almost c'vcTy direction it was surrounded 
by inaccessible' mountains, c'xcept a fc’w passc's so narrow and ruggc’d 
as to be easily defended, and c'xtremely difficult though in no way 
stremgthened l)y art'*. On the* 31st. undcT Colonc'l llewett’s com¬ 
mand, a detachment f)f six compani(*s of the European flank 
battalion, two comjianic's of Ib’fles. and flank comi^anic's of tlu' 2nd 

1 On tlir 29th of Marcli 1S18, Mr, Elphinstoiw* rndo with tlu* Raja through 
the lowc'r part of the valley of Satara. Groves of mango trees, clumps of 
(•oeoa-])alins so nncoinnion above tlie Salnadris, h(‘re and tla'rt' fiiu‘ tamarind 
or pimpal trees throwing their deep shade over a temple b)* tlie Krishna, and 
tin' pietnres(jnf‘ hills tliat surrounded tlx' whoh' mad(‘ tliis tlu' finest part of 
ihe l^'.shwa’s eountr\, if not of India. The Raja w('ni into Satara with tlu' pomp 
of a prince and th(' deliglit of .a .sclioolbov. (]olehrooke’s ElphinsloiK', II. 30. 

- Rlacker’s Maratha ^^'ar, 295-98. The fores* assembled for this ser\i(‘(‘ 
inchided two corps of Eiiropean.s, the flank battalion of the Bombay Europ^'an 
Hegimcnt, half a battalion (jf European Rifles, four battalions of Native lnfantr\' 
of the line, that is the 2nd battalion of the 12th Madras, the 2nd battalion of 
the 7th, and the 2tid battalirm of the 9(li Bombay, and an an\iliar\ Ijattalion 
from Poona. To this force was attached 700 Poona Auxiliary Horse and four 
eompanies of Pi(»n<H*rs. 3’he ordnance* included twenty-nine pieces, of which 
four were iron eighteen-iJounclers and twt) were iron Iwelve-pouuders. Thc*re 
were one ten-inch and four eight-inch mortars, two heavy five and a half incli 
liowit/ers, and two ])rass ^^^'<'l^l•-po^mders. 'the rest ^^ere field guns and liglit 
Jiowit/ers. Colonel Dairvmple of (In* Madras establishment commanded tlu* 
artillery of \^'hieli there were 270 Europeans and 317 Natives of both Pr(*si- 
deneies. Captain Nntt of the Bombay establishment was Cliief Engineer. 

From the camp near Sndoli, twelve* miles from Vasota, Mr. Elpbinstone 
wrote (.3rd April) : The* pass is now a good open road to the* top. 3'he 
sc(‘nerv was less romantic and the fort less alarming than before. The descent 
was worse than the ascent. Along thi» bank of the Koyna, wb»*re there wtis 
a good road, there were occasionally fine views of the water bordered with 
tree's and surrounded by woody hills. The set*ii(*ry was romantic. Dr. Coats 
compared it to Malabar and General Fritzler to St. Domingo. Tlie road to 
Vasota lay along a valley between high mountains and was rpiitc secluded, 
as if no one were within a hundred miles. Tlie hill sides hael a variety of 
summits and ravines. In somer places wctc craggy rocks iiitermingled with 
trees; in others appeared smooth summits covered with the riche.st and greenest 
foliage ; in some die forest was on fire, and gusts of smoke drawn through the 
k*afl(*ss tre(*s; in- others the fire was .spent and there remained only the 
blackened ground and scorched trunks. Towards the west of the valley the 
Ixittom and sides of the liills wc'ri* eovert'd with bru.sliwood or willi tall pine-like 
trees, but all tlie upper part of the mountain was bare rock or witbeu'd grass. 
The whole was closed by Vasota. Colebrooke’s Elphinstone, II, 31-32. 
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battalion of the 12th and 7th Bombay Native Infantry, was sent 
forward to Vasota about twenty miles west of Sat^a. In the after¬ 
noon Colonel Hewetts detachment reached Indiili a small village 
within two miles and a half of Vasofa, and drove in an outpost of 
the garrison. Two companies of the Seventh were left in possession 
of the fort, and the rest of the force returned to Tambia, five miles 
fromVasota as there was no nearer place fit for encampment. The 
investment was put off till the first of April, when three outposts 
were established, one at old Vasota at a distance of 700 yards and 
commanding the place, the second at the same distance and com¬ 
manding the road to the gateway, and the third to the right of it 
at a distance of no more than 400 yards from the walls. A summons 
was sent to the commandant, but it was refused admittance. 
On the first and second all the Pioneers and litter-bearers were 
engaged in making a road. On the 3rd, the head-quarters of the 
division were moved forward to Tambia, and with the help of 
elephants the mortars and howitzers were brought across thc^ hills 
to the same place. Next day a strong working party was employed 
on the pathway to old Vasota to complete the work begun on the 
first, and some light guns and ammunition were got up. The Raja 
Pratapsinh, some of whose family were prisoners in the fort, 
arrived in the camp, and a detachment of rifles and auxiliary horse 
was sent into the forests to search for eighteen elephants which their 
keepers had canic'd off from Pandavgad immediately before that 
place was reduced. On the fifth the battery from old Vasota 
opened with good effect and one of the largest buildings in the 
fort was fired by the lx)mbardment. The garrison returned a few 
shots from their large guns, but kept up an unremitting fire from 
their wall-pieces and small arms and were all day busily employed 
in improving their defences. The bombardment eontinued on the 
6th. As it was found that the arrangements were insufficient to 
intimidate the commandant, the Pioneers were directed to com¬ 
plete the road from the camp for the advance' of the battering guns. 
This proved unnecessary. On the following morning the garrison 
surrend(T('d unconditionally and a company of Bombay Native 
Infantry took possc'ssion of the fort. The loss of the enemy amounted 
to .sevcnt(’(‘n killed and wounded *mid that of the British force to 
only four. Among the prisoners set free' were two officers Cornets 
Morison and Hunter, who w('re restored to fn^edom after an almost 
hopeless confinement. They were the first to meet the party advanc¬ 
ing to rc'cc'ive possession of the ])lace, among whom were some 
intimate friends, but so greatly had their past hardships changed 
them that they were scarcely recognised. The members of 
Pratapsinh’s family were also set free and accompanied the chief 
to Satara. Much importance was attached to the fall of Vasota 
which was one of the Peshva’s treasure-houses and one of his 
strongest forts. Tlic 7th was spent in the removal of the mortars 
and guns from the batteries back to the iiark and in prei)arjng to 
re-cross the mountains. The passage was effected during the two 
following days and on the 10th the force returned to Satara having 
reduced the fortix'ss of Parali by detaching a party of infantry under 
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a native officer to whom it surrendered. The detachment of rifles 
and auxiliary horse, which liad been sent off a few days before 
rejoined with the elephants they had gone in search of, after a long 
and most fatiguing march among the hills. With the usual cere¬ 
monies, which the general and the leading officers attended, the 
Commissioner formally seated Pratapsinh on the masnad or pillow 
of state. On the 11th of May a halt was called during which visits 
of ceremony were exchanged with the Raja, and on the i2th the force 
bc^gan its return southward by the valley of the upper Krshna to 
reduce more forts during its progress to join Brigadier-General 
Munro from Satara. On the 13th of May the encampment was at 
Masur, which, as well as the hill fortress of VasahtgatJ, surrendered 
in the course of the day. On arriving at Karad on the 14th the 
garrison of Kole and Sadashivgad abandoned those places. At 
Kopargaiiv, on the following day, the submissions of Machhindragad, 
liattis Shirala, Islampur, Vaiighi, and Valva, were received. 
Garrisons were established in all these as well as in other places. 
l"rom Valvii the force marched without halt by Islampur, Ashta, 
md Siredvar, to Nagar Manoli, General / Munro's headquarters 
which were reached on the 22nd. Dategad, Makrandgad, Pratapgad, 
Bhairavgad, and Jaiigli Jaygacl, also surrendered. The rapid fall of 
so many places bore out the truth of the well-known saying that 
forts quickly fall when there is no army to keep the field. The 
garrisons sec'ined to want only a pretence for surrendering. 
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Strong military forces were stationed at Satara and Karad. 
Shortly after a conspiracy was discovered for the release of 
Chitursingh, the murder of all Europeans at Satara and Poona, the 
surprise of some of the principal forts, and the possession of the 
Baja’s person. Tlu’ plot was suppressed and several of the cons- 
})irators (?x(X'uted. On the 25th of September 1819 a treaty was 
concluded undei- which Pratapsinh agreed to hold his territory in 
sii])()rdinate co-operation with the British Government. lie was 
neither to increase nor to diminish his military force without its 
sanction, and as a fundamental condition he was positively forbidden 
to hold any intercourse with persons not his subjects except through 
the Resident at Satara. The British Government charged itself 
with the defences of his territory which was to he managed by 
a British Agent till the Rfija had acquainted himself with the busi¬ 
ness of Government’. Their lands were restored to the great 
Jd^irddrs and in most cases at their own request they were placed 
under the Raja of Satara. By the treaty of 1819 Raja Pratapsinh 
Was formally installed as ruler of a territory which included the 
whole of the present district of Satara except the sub-division of 
Tasgahv which then formed part of the Patvardhan estates. The 
Satara chief held in addition what arc now the sub-divisions of 
Sahgola, Malsiras, and Pandharpur in Sholapur, and part of the 


^ Grant DufFs Marathas, Vol. II, p. 525. 
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Hijapfir district in tin* ncii'Iilinmlinod ot and incliidini^ tJio city of 
Hipa])iir.*. 

These arraiRjjtMiK'nts did not meet with ready approval troin the* 
Maratha pii])lic of those days, as the (’hhatrapati, was now reduced 
to a j)osition of a ])ett\ ehn'ltain. (Jaj)tain Chant who liad Ijeen 
appointed as his Resident and unardiaii was liiinself assisted by 
lialajTpant Natn who had been for many y(‘ars a confidential ajL^i'iit 
and an informer of Kljdn'nstone. h'rom th(^ v(Ty be^innin< 2 ; Raja 
Tratapsinh took a dislike to Nalii wlio was known to be selfish and 
intrii'nin.^. 


Caiptain (Irant Doff foimd Frala])sinh naturally int(‘lh\i^ent and 
well disposed, hut snrromided b\ proflii^ah' ni('n bred ainon^ 
intrii^iK*s and ignorant of (‘V(t\ thimj; e\c('pt court (‘ticjueth*’. All 
went well so lou<j; as C>a])tain Duff remaim'd in soh' ehar^(’. In 
1822 Fratapsinh was fre('d from tutc'lai^e. and a Iresh tn'aty w'as 
eoneludc'd in wdiieh spc'eial strc'ss was laid on the' artieh's n'l^ard- 
ini![ foreii^n intercourse. For a tinu' things w^('nt w'ell. In 1829 

Sir Jolin Malcolm admired tlu' eonditiou of th(‘ eountrw tin* chiefs 
devotion to business, and his promotion of usc'ful works. Ih'sides 

ibuildinu; of a road to Mahfibalc'shvar and part of that to IA)ouri by 
tlu* Srd]ia pass. h(‘ also providc'd funds for the' dam and lak(‘ at 
Mahribaleshvar, and at Satara lu' mad(‘ tlu' watc'r works by which 
the' towai is su])])lied from s])rines iii the ueiehhourin^ hills of 
Yavteslnar. Tie built some* larue ])uhlie offieis and a fine' ])alae(' 
and j^leasurc* t^anh'ns and arranec'd that his tt'rritois’ should b(‘ 
survc'yc'd by C!a])tain Adams. In 1825 hishop Heber wrote* that the* 
c'hic'f was a w’C'll dis])osed )oim'i uian of e()od uuderstandini^. 
ITis eouutr) was iM'aec'abh*. orderK, and as ])rosp(‘rous as could 

he e\peet(‘d aft(*r th<‘ famine. He was so ardent a jnolessed lover 

of ]R'ace as almost to hrim: his sinee'rity in (jiK'stiou-. lu Novc'inhc'r 
1826' Mr. Flphinstom' wrote*: He* is the* most civilised Maratha 
T t*\a*r me*t, has his eoemtry in e*\c*e*lle*nt orde*r. and ('verythinj^ to his 
roads and aepieMuets in a st>'lc* that wouM crc'dit a kairopc'an. 
f w^as more* struck with his private* sittinu room than anythiiyu; T saw 
at Satara. Tt contains a siTe^le table* eo\e*re*d with ^loem velvc't at 
which the de*see*udant of ShivajT sits in a chair and writc's letters as 
w'cll as a journal of his transactiems wath his owti hand*'. 


Hainosliis vvlio s<'r\’f(l in tlie iiife'rior ranks f)f Police in fix* Nfaratln 
adnu’nistration in Safara jdayed an iniporlant part iin(l<*r fix* hadersliip ol 
Chititrsinffh, An offir ial letter from Roml)a\ {23r(l February 1822) refe'rs to 
the errors cJ assi ssnxut. ’^I'hc tnrhulener ol the peoph* alonx with the faelors 
inherent in the transfer of power led to the* ruling of the* Rainoshis. They 
proved to he so tnrbiilonl that tlu* Cioverninenl \\as fore<*d to condone nianv 
t^f the crimes and even placated tiu'ni by land grants and recniiting them 
as hill police (S. B. Chaudhnri—Civil Disturbances pp. 155-56). 

In 1845 Koli i)nlrag<* spread into Purandhar and Satara whose hcadcpiartcrp 
ware in tlx* hilly coimfry to the northwest of Poona. (S. B. Chandhnri— 
Civil Disturbances p. 168). 

^ Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, p. 519. 

- Journal, II. 212. 

3 Colebrookc’s Elphii.stone, II. 187-188. 
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flow Hajfi I'JiUrijisinh ujriulnally clevdopod an anti-UritisIi 
prcjndicr is an inlt'msting question whicl) has given an undeserved 
notoriety to liis career. A i^risoner of the Peshva during his boy¬ 
hood, he contraeted no vice and grc'w up to lx? a jrlain soldier, 
<n'n(T()us and outspoken in his manners and punctilious in the 
observance’ of the' rules of Iiis caste and rc’ligion. He was never 
alraid of giving out wliatever was uppermost in his mind, a trial 
which perliaps ill-accorded w ith his posiliciii as a vassal of the 
British power. One notices this conflict in his inner thoughts in 
the entries he has made in his diary, which (Captain Grant advised 
him to write’ evc‘r\' day regularly and which is now jneserved in 
\()hinu^s in the Peshva’s Daltar at P*oona. Me has herein occasionally 
r(’]X'odn( (‘d his conve rsation with the Goveanors and British officials 
of note. The diar\’ discloses his kindnc’ss to his younger brother 
and his fondnc’ss for hunting. He opened schools in his territory 
and thus inach* the' first beginning of ]X>pular education in Satara. 
Captain Graiit n’tired in 1822 but Pratapsinh long continued his 
cmilact with him by rc’gular correspondence. He olten ordered 
Ironi Kngland rare’ article’s and curios of toreign maniifacluic 
making regular rc’mitlaiic’es lor their cost. lie was made a ineniber 
of the Royal Asiatic Socic’h of England. Thus he received cpiite 
a healthv start in life with a distinct promise of increasing advance¬ 
ment in lljc luture. IIis senfipati Bajasriheb was a spirited >outh 
(le\ot('d to his masli'r and actc’d as his executive offiec’rb 

At the’ instance’ ol Golonc’l Ihiggs, the nc’xt Residc’nt, ihatfip.sinli 
huilt as has been said above’ a strong pe’rina^n nt road to the 
plateau of Mahabalc’shvar which formc’d a part ol his iloininioi^ and 
ill which was establishc'd a snitabU' summc’r rc’sort lor Kuropc’an 
.iiid Indian visitors. The’ road was later extendi'd to Mahael and 
the se’a coast on llie west. 'Phis hill rc'sort ol Mahabalc’shvar was 
handc'd o\er to the’ British (aivernnu’ut by a special agreement 
executed in 1829. A ba/ar was opened on the hill and givc’U the 
name of MaJeohn Peth. In rc’turiK the loii of Prati'ipgad, with the 
shrine of Bhasani founded tliere by SlnAdji. was handed ovc’i* to 
the Rrija's possession. The (awc’inors ol Bombay paiel visits to 
Pratapsinh at Satara and eomplimentc’d him on the he’althy })ro- 
giessivi’ line ol his newlx estalilislic’d ride’. TJk’ home’ authorities 
in England aiijm’ciateel In’s si’rvice's by sending him a jewelled 
sword with a laudatory certifieate iu 1S.35. By the time these 
tokens reaehc’il India, tlie relations of tlie RTija with tiu’ Govern¬ 
ment of Bomliay had he’come strainc’d and tlie tokens were withheld. 
This deve’lopme'iit ele'se’r\eiS to he e’xplained. 

The condition in tIu’ treaty of 1819 re’straining Pratapsinh from 
eommnnieation wa’th tlu’ outside w'orld w^as lonnd irksome and 
prevented the* Rrija from nnde’rtaking eve'u marriage negotiations 
and ceiomonial excliangc’s outside his own jnrisdietion. The regimes 
ol tlie first four Residc’iits, Grant. Briggs, Robertson and Lodwdek 

1 Sardesai: New History of Marathas, Vol. 111. p. 511-512. 
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CHAPTER 2. ran fairly siiioolli but when Col. Ovants took charge in 1837 the 
“ habitual cordiality between the two began to wane. In fact even 

History. before these Raja Pratapsinh had been rather cold shouldered by 

Pratapsinh, Robert Grant, the then Governor or Bombay. It appears that he 

]810-39. was instrumental in withholding from the Riija some of the decisions 

of the Court of Directors which had been in Rajas favour and 
also managed to postpone forwarding to the court of Directors, 
some of the representations made by the Raja through him, taking 
care all the while to conceal his real intentions behind a facade of 
ceremonious and courtly behaviour. The Raja thereupon resolved 
to make the representation direct to the Court of Directors in England 
through his own acredited agent. This upset Sir Robert Grant very 
much and he argued that the Rajas action in sending his agent 
direct lo the Directors without Resident’s knowledge was contrary 
to the treaty of 1822. Whether through the encouragement of his 
masters or through sheer vicious ambition Balajipant Natu was 
engaged in concocting evidence of Rajas complicity in this or that 
subversive action and the Raja became a suspect in the eyes of his 
masters. 

In November 1835 Balajipant Natu informed Colonel Lodwick 
that Pratapsinh was in the habit of talking of th(' probable fall of 
the British Government and making other treasonable remarks. 
Balaji had also heard rumours of a plot among the chiefs which he 
thought that Pratapsinh might be inducc'd to join. Colonel Lodwick 
regarded these accusations as the result of intrigue and did not 
report tlu'm to Government. Colonel Lodwick no doubt had some 
idea of the' discontent brewing in the Raja's mind. Pratapsinh 
wrote in his diary of 4th April, 1837 stating that the Resident asked 
Iiim to omit the words, "This is pre.s.sure of the English, would like 
to commit suieid(’. Pratapsinh, how'cver refused to accede to hi.s 
suggestion’h According to General Lodwick the Raja’s feelings 
were embittered by delay in settling the question of his rights to 
the lapsed estates of the great /f7g/n/r7r.v, and that he was further 
annoyed by the Governor’s refusal to pay a return visit to him at 
Satara. Again it ^vas further reported that he communicated direct 
with various Europeans and natives in Bombay and that his dis¬ 
loyalty and bad faith went further. His minister Goviudrav was 
(Miiployed to interview Shaikh Gulamsingh and Guljar Missar, two 
Stibheddrs of the 23rd RegiiiKMit then at Satara and tempt them 
from their allegiance. On the 2Lst of July, 1836 one Antfijipant took 
the Suhheddrs to the ministers house, and they were shown to 
Pratapsinh wdio secretly recognised them. T('n days later Antaji 
told them that the Rfija called them to private interview. During 
August, matters went no further. On the 8th of September, the 
Suhheddrs were summoned in disguise to the Raja who told them 
that the signal for rising was to be disturbances in Bombay Jind 
Belgaiiv, the arrival at Satara of an army from Hyderabad, and at 
the Narmada of an army from Hindustan. On the 18th of September 

1 Vide .selections from Feshva Daftcr Vol. 42 p. 100. 
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Anliijj met the Stibhedars for the last time and had a long and 
Ireasonable conversation with them. Next day Antaji was 
1 ‘iiticed into the lines and arrested, and when Pratapsinh was 
lold of the accusations against him the minister was given ut). 
On the 10th of October 1836 a commission consisting of Colonel 
Ovans, Mr. Willoughby, and the Resident Colonel Lodwick met to 
inquire into the extent of the conspiracy and of Raja's connection 
with it. The procedure of the inquiry was defective in many 
respects. For although the Raja asked times without number for 
copies of the evidence of the witnesses who appeared before the Com¬ 
mission to make the statements implicating him in the crime, they 
were never supplied to him on the ground that the Commission 
was a secret one and hence no part of its j^roceedings could be made 
jiublic. Tlie Commission fully believed the Suhhedars statements. 
They were satisfied that R*atapsinh secretly recognised the 
Subheddr.s and afterwards held private and treasonable conversa¬ 
tions with them. That Pratapsinh was party to a conspiracy was 
for the Commission, proved beyond doubt. As to the extent of the 
conspiracy, it appeared that during the interview hints were thrown 
out, of aid from Shiiide and of a Moghal emissary. Some attempt 
also was made to show that Pratapsinh had been in communication 
with Mudhoji Blionsle, the ex-Raja of Nagpur, and that he even 
lliought of corresponding with Ru.ssia. The commission rejected 
tlic evidence of so wid(\spread a plot as untrustworthy, and h(‘ld 
that, though there could be no doubt of the Raja’s hostile feelings 
(o the British (h)verninent, he had no defined or intelligible plan of 
action. Much of this disloyal conduct was due to exaggerated 
notions of his conse(|uence and to the designs of evil men by whom 
h(‘ was surrounded. Of the minister GovindiTiv’s and Antaji’s guilt 
there could be no doubt. Both were imprisoned, the minister at 
Aiiniadnagar. 

ColoiK'l Ovans further brought forth an evidence of a bundle of 
letters seeking to i3rove that contrary to tlie belief of the Com¬ 
mission, Pratapsinh had communicated both with the Viceroy of 
of Goa and with Appa Saheb, the ex-Raja of Nagpur. The Goa 
intrigues, it was alleged, had began as far back as 1826-27 when 
a certain Niigo Devriiv was sent to Goa to conduct communications 
with the Portuguese Viceroy Dom Manoel. In that year a draft 
treaty was prepared at Satara. Negotiations were continued till 
1828-29, and an agent named Erculana Dettora ^^'as sent to Satara 
to ascertain whether Pratapsinh acknowledged Nago Devrav as his 
agent. He returned with presents and satisfactory assurances from 
Pratfipsinh. The object of the intrigues with Goa was to enter 
into an offensive and defensive alliance with Portugal against the 
British Government. The principal conditions of the alliance pro¬ 
posed by Pratapsinh were : That Portugal was to furnish an army 
for the recovery of the territories which formely belonged to the 
Marathas; that Piatapsinh was to bear the cost of the army, and 
that when the conquest was completed the Portuguese were to be 
rewarded in money and territory and a portion of their army was to 
be subsidised at Satara. The evidence sought to prove that 
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Pratapsinli hoped lo gain possession of the wliole territories which 
had been under tlu^ last P(\shva Hajirav and additional conquests in 
Southern India. The evidence further suggested that the partici¬ 
pants in the plot also entertained an idea uniting, France, Russia, 
and Austria in the allianci* against the English. It should, how¬ 
ever be reinenibered that none of the documents presented bore 
either the signatures of Pratapsinh or Dom Manoel. Severn of the 
letters alleged to have been written by the Raja and three of them 
said to have been written by the Portuguese Governor to be in the 
same handwriting, which almost convincingly proved their forged 
character. The seals on the letters going from Pratapsinli were 
found to have been faked ones. It is further worthy of note that 
the British government never once ri'gisttaed any complaint to tlu^ 
GovernuK'nt of Portugal for the serious subvc’isive activities in 
which tlie Portuguese (Tovernor at Goa was alleged to have* bc’eii 
involved, lii spit(‘ of all this, the Commission no doubt was con¬ 
vinced that the* ('vidence \N'as conclusive enough. Pratfipsinh and 
probabl) the agc'nts on his sid(\ were said to have believed that 
their .scheme was feasible, and that the Portuguese Viceroy and 
his agents, besides their {(.‘cling of hostility to the English, encouraged 
and continued the plot for the sake of Pratfipsinh’s large 
disbursements. The last act of this alleged conspiracy was 
a mission of Madhavrav Shirke on the departure of Dom 
Manoel in 1885-36. The whole was said lo have been disclosed 
by voluntary information after the seizure of the minisU‘r 
(Tovindrav in the Suhheddrs' case. Tlu* third intrigue atlribut(‘d to 
Pratapsinli \\as with Ajijia Saheb, the cx-Raja of Nagpur. Though 
h(' was destitute* and under n'straint in Jodhpur, the alleged plan 
was that Appa S<ah('b should raise Rs. 20 lakhs to enable the 
Portuguese to replace him in power. At Satara the intcjiition to 
link this with the Goa eonsj)iracy was evidemt, but no direct com¬ 
munications be'twee*!! (h)a and jodhi)ur were* prove'd. Once Apj)a 
Srihel> Maluulik of Tark* took a sword of the Bhonsles to Appa 
Srdieb at Jodhpur and brought hack a mare and letters. The 
e*xchangc of letters laste’d over about eight years, and the corres¬ 
pondence cease'd only with the se'izure of the minister (iovihdrav at 
wdiich time a nic.sse*nger of .A])pa Srdnd) was found hid at a village 
near SrUara. In addition ge*nuine le*tters we*re said to have been 
discovered from Pratapsinli lo the native soldiery urging them to 
rise. As the Bombay (h)ve’rnment w^as thus fc'verishly busy in 
eollecting evidence against Pratri])sinh he saw no prospect and hope 
of his obtaining any justice at the hand of the Authorities of 
Bombay. He* ihere'fore tried to re'prixsent his case to the Governen- 
(Tcneral at Cvalcutta and the Directors of the East India Company 
in England. In Boinliay there* were many Englishmen of unimpeach¬ 
able character who were epiite^ convinced of the innocence of the 
Raja. Amongst lhe*m were Dr. Milne, Captain Cogaii and Mr. Mac¬ 
donald, the editor of the Bombay Gazette. Dr. Milne wrote 
several lette'rs to the* Governments of Bombay and India but no 
attention was paid to them. The only accredited agents of the 
Raja sent to England to represent his case were four in numbers viz. 
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Sycd Mir Afizil Ali, Yc'shvanliiiv Raje Shirke, Bhagvantrav Vittbal 
and Raiigo Bapuji. Of tlicsc four, the first did not present liis case 
altliough Ins departure to England proved to be a cause of a great 
annoyance to the Antliorities in India. Great obstacles were placed 
in the way of the other thrc'e and inueh delay was caused; but they 
ovcrcaiiK' all difficulties and rt'aelu'd iMigland only to find that tlui 
Directors of the East India (Jonijiany would not recognise them and 
hade them return whenee they came unheard'. As a result of the 
iir((uiry carried on 1)> th(‘ Commission in its own way both the 
(Government of India and the Court of Directors held that the 
(’\idence of Bratapsinh’s guilt was complete. Bratapsinh was there¬ 
fore called for a final explanation of his conduct. In the course of 
liis reply, Pratapsinh mad(' no r(‘al attempt to meet the charges 
because he had not l)een allowc'd to see and examine the original 
eopics of tlie evidence; brought against him. Sir James Carnae, 
(Governor of Bom])a) (1839-1841) more than once asked him to Ihnd 
liimself strictly and in good faith to act up to the article's of 1819. 
rratapsinh refuseel te) ])romise this, be'cause he felt that any binding 
of that character indire'ctly meant an acceptance' of the charge's 
levelled against him. agre'c, he* said, we)uld le)wer him to the 
])osition of Mamlalelar. British (Ge)vernmemt felt that the Raja had 
shown such ingratitude* anel ill-le'e'ling toNsarels the British Govc*rn- 
inent, and that he was so lull e)f absurel ambitiems anel pretensions 
that it would be mis])laceel cle'me’iicy to ewerloe^k his treason and his 
want of contrition. On the 5th e>f SeptembcT 18.39 Pratapsinh 
was deposc'd. He* was there'alte'r de*j)e)rted le> Kasim his jailors 
inflicting lu'art rending haielshij)s upon him and his suite, during the 
long ovc'rland jenirney. Bajasriheb, the chief commandant of the 
Baja could ne)t bc'ar the* strain of the' je)urney and died on the way, 
liis ]negnant wife giNiJig birth to a pe)slhumous child on a road side 
at Sahgvi in Khande sh district. A reepiest fern a halt on the waiy for 
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1 Of thtJ four agents that went to Eiiglanel to plead the ease eif Salara, Rango 
liapuji deiHjrves a plaec of honour. He reaelud there in 1839 and .spent 
fourteen years of his life in England, iincea.singly advoeating the eau.se first 
of tire Pratapsinli, so long as lie lived and tlien of his adopted son Shahii 
lw*'n after the deatli of Shahaji alias Apjiasaheh^ and tlie siihsecpient annexation 
ot Satara, Kango Bapiiji pi’isisted in his efforts writing with sinecrity and 
NilJlonr that made the persons in jxiwer restive in iheir position. In one of 
his letters addressed to Right Hon. ]. C. Herries he says “suppose yourself 
an Englis'h gentleman, dwelling at Peking for the same lime as I liave dwelt 
in London and advocating among the Chinese as I have humbly done here 

. the stainless innocence of your Queen wlio had been secretly 

aeensed and deposed by a Chinese Emperor’'. (Rasu ; Story of Satara, p. 338). 
ile knocked at the doors of both the Hous'es of Parliament and at last bccamo 
literally peimih ss losing his om ii inonc*)' in the eause ; hut alas with no etleet! 
It must how('ver he said to the caedit of a few Englishmen of note, that they 
admired his unfaltering devotion to his master and presented him with a silvei 
casket on which the names of tlie subscribers have been inscribed. The dis¬ 
appointed Rango Bapuji reached India in 1854, tlie British Government having 
paid him Rs. 25,000 and his passage money, perhaps to make themselves free 
from the activities of one who may bo described as the first great foreign 
iiinbassador of India. 
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CHAPTER 2. tlie puiposo was refused and the parly inarclied on. On tlie deposi- 
tion of Pratapsinh, Lord Auckland, the Governor-General, proposed 
MAR^iir^lluLE Company should resume the state. But the Court of 

Pratapsinh, Directors decided to give it into the 1 lands of the Raja’s younger 

1810-39. ' brother Sliahaji as th(‘ other brother, tlie gallant Chitiirsingh, had 

died ill 1821. 

Pratapsinli draggt'd a wearisome existence at Kashi till his death 
on the i4th October 1847. On 2nd December 1844 he addressed 
a strong remonstrance to the Governor-General Lord llardinge, in 
which he forcefully described the unjust treatment meted out to 
him. The document is a rare specimen of language and argument, 
having been drafted by PratapsinlTs agent (horge Thompson. 

The deposition and persecution of Chhatrapati Prata])sinli released 
a wave of discontent and revolt all over tlu‘ conntrw The region 
round about vSatara was naturally mneh aflecled and a chain of dis¬ 
turbance's lollowc'd the deposition. They wca'c insj)ired and orga¬ 
nised by Dharrav Pavar of Karacl. The most noteworthy of these 
rcwolls was ]danned iind exc'cnted by Narsappa Daltatraya Petkar, 
(ilkis Niihbaji or Narsiiigrav of Islampnr. He had an intca'view with 
the Chhatrapati at Niihl) when the' lattcT was on his way to Kashi. 
Later he con lack'd an Arab jamadar, Koberan, another Arab, Tfilib 
bin Ali and with their helj) eolleck'd over a thousand mc'n at 
Raichur, Ic'd an attack against tlu' fort of Badami in 1841, captured 
it and hoisted the flag ol Satara Raja on it. Tlu'ri'iij^on Company’s 
divisions from Dharvar and Belgahv suddenly rushed to the place 
and recaj)tured the fort. Narsingrav was senlencc’d to lrans])ortation 
for life and he died in 1862 in Ahmadribad jail. In ihi' course of 
anothc'r similar attempt under the leadership c)! one Jagmohan and 
Benarban (Brindaban ?) Colonel Ovans, tlu* Satara Rc'sident was 
waylaid and ])ut into eonfincjnent for about two weeks. The rising 
was supjnessc'd in 1844. ft is howevcT difficult to say what part 
Chhatrapati Prataj>sinh playc'd in these iittenipls.^ 


Although Government were convinced of the clearness and com¬ 
pleteness of the evidence against Pratapsinh iheie werci not a few 
who made every effort to discredit the discoveries of thc! Resident 
Colonel Ovans. The principal informants, even C.’olonel Ovans him¬ 
self, were accused bc’forc! thc' (a)urt of Dircictors of taking bribes to 
Shalniji, trump up a case against Pratajisinh, and the chief pai^ers were said 

1839-48. to be forgeries. ShahajT the successor to the chiefship hated his 

brother Pratapsinh, and Fralapsinh’s advocates declared that many of 
the accusations brought against their client were due to Shahaji’s 
malice and ambition ; Pratapsinh s case was taken up as has been 
said above by Dr, Milne, ex-])resident of the Medical Board of 
Bombay, and a pensioner of the Bombay Government, as also by 
several pro]irietors of Last India Stock, and General Lodwick the 

1 History of Freedom Movement in India : Bombay Government Publication, 
pp. 55-56. 
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former Resiclciit of Salara. The cry reached Parliament. But the CHAPTEH 2. 
explanations of Colonel Ovans and liis colleagues in the Commission .— 

of 1836 were considered entirely satisfactory. Nothing came of the Mauatha^^Rui e 
agitation except three years delay between Pratapsinh’s conviction and shahaji, 1839-48! 
his punishment. 

Till the end Pratapsinh’s management of the state was excellent. 

His strength and practical sense as a governor only highliglits his 
desire to be given a fair trial. His schemes, however, unlikely to 
succeed, were viewed by Government as neither the blind follies of 
an ignorant tool nor the empty aspirations of a visionary. 

After his succession to power Shahajis submissive attitude in 
r(\signiiig all his claims over the Jagirddrs as also his loyalty to the 
British Government strongly contrasted with Pratapsinh’s insistence 
on asserting his claims and his unceasing efforts to seek a fail- 
trial. 

UndcT a treaty dated the 4th of Sc'ptember 1839 all the provisions 
of the treaty of 1819 not expressly repealed were confirmed. The 
chief cliangc was tluit the great estate-holders or Jdgirddrs were 
placed under the direct control of the British Government instead 
of under the chief of Satara. ShahajI built and supported a civil 
]i()S])ital and schools and w^as liberal in expenditure on roads, 
liridges, ajid other public works which were executed out of tlie 
balance found in Pratapsinh’s treasury and by savings in the military 
establishment. He abolished transit duties and introduced the 
Company’s ru]X'e. The rite of sad or widow-burning had become 
very common under Fratapsinh’s administration, and in spite of the 
Resident’s remonstrances, British subjects had bec*n allowed to come 
to Satara to perform the rite. On his accession Shahaji of his 
own accord abolislied sail by proclamation and at a later period 
interferred to pre\'ent a w^oman burning herself. During the first 
Afghan war (1841-42) Shahaji ofi:'ered his troops, and during the 
1845 insurrection in Kolhapur and Savahtvadi he kept his territories 
in order, sent a detachment of his troops to act against the rebels, 
and did valuable service by forwarding supplies and keeping open 
communications. His expenditure on public works including those 
alKjve named amounted to nearly Rs. 11 lakhs. Of this, nearly 
Rs. 2 lakhs were for imjnoving the Satara winter w{)rks and another 
Rs. 2 lakhs for two fine bridges across the rivers Vena and Krshna 
on the Pooi.ia road by the SalpT pass. He also finished the magni¬ 
ficent court room and buildings knowm as the New Palace and now^ 
used as the Satara court of justice. In March 1848, in the midst 
of his plans of usefulness, Shahaji was attacked with serious illness. 

He for some time had taken under bis protection a boy of obscure 
birth on whom he had conferred the name of Balvantrav Bhonslc 
and the title of Rajadnya. On the 1st of April as his sickness 
increased Shahaji sent for the Resident Mr., the late Sir Bartle 
Frere, and more than once engaged in long conversation with him 
regarding the succession. He expressed the wish to make so 
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CHAPTER 2. c\lrava^:anl a jirovisioii lor Rajadnyfi that Mr. P>(to fonned the 
, idea iliat 1 k‘ was anxious to ado]')t him as liis son. Mr. Frerc 

M\uvm\ VtuiE R cln'ki was unsnilahlc to succc'cd him, 

Sliiiliaji, 1839-48. Shahaji staled that lu* intended to elioose from any l^ranch of 
th(' Blionsle (ainily ('x((‘])t llio.s<' of Ko^luiiHir, as tliey had married 
into the less ])ur(' family of tiie Shindi's and of Vavi. Be(‘ause liis 
hrolla'r Pratri])sinh had adopted a hoy from their family, he 
(‘\j)ri\ssi'(l a strong unwillingness to reeognise Pratapsinlus adopted 
son. He hint<Hl that if he was suddenly overtaken by death he 
would adopt and trust to the i^eiK'iositN of Ck>vernin(*nt to rcco,Louise 
adojUioii. On the 5th of April tlu' Resident Ic'ft for Mahrihajcxshvar. 
H(' \Nas hroni^ht hack hy a note' telling him that the* Raja despaired 
of life and had deelared his purpose of adoptini^ a son. The 
ado])tion took ])lace in the prese nce of Dr. Murray, the Civil 
Surgeon oi Satara. The lad who was named Whkaji, wais ol the 
SlKilniji'.s Ih’tiih, house of Shedgahv which trace's its enigin te) Sharifji the uncle of 
Cnh Ai)ril ISfH. ^i(>at ShivajT. The* Raja maele Dr. Murray write' in Fnglish, 
as he’ spoke in Marathi, a memoranekini of his ade)ptie)n e)f \4'hkaj1 
w'hom he' name'el Vehkaji Raja after Shivaji’s youngc'r brother. 
'I’he'ie can he no denibt that all threaigh the'se' proeea'dings Shahaji 
w'as anxiems te) elder te) the British Caive'rnnu'nt in v\’cy\ ]K)Ssib)e 
wax, and that neithing but the mar a])i)roae.‘h of death Ic'd him to 
make’ an adojition witlmut the'ir sanc’tion. 

Mr. Fre’re arrixed at Satara at te’ii in the evc’ning. He xvent 
slraight te) the’ [)alaee‘ and e'X])lained te) the' Ranis and assembled 
C'hie'ltains that the’ de’cision ot the Supre’ini' Covernment must be 
axvaite’d as to the’ eeiurse* of sue ce'.ssion ; that till the'u he could not 
re’eognise the' adoj^tion ; and that the geivc'rnment of the Satara 
ie'rritorx xxoidd be ee)nduete’d by the' same agc’uex as be'lore under 
the Re’side'iil's control. All e'xprc’sse'd their eemfidc'uee’ in and 
xx’illingiK'ss to de fer to the’ xvishes of the Su])rem(' Covernment. On 
the' 12th of April 1848 the' Re'sidc'iit wrote’ to Ge)ve‘rnment, ‘ Ne) act is 
so trifling hut’ it has bc'en interjire’te’d in varie)us xvaxs, laveairable 
or unhix’ourable te) the' eontinuauee’ of the’ state', according te) the; 
hojies eir (ears ol the ])arty. Caixernment will not he surprised at 
this xxIk’U it is eonside’ivd that the* bre'ad of alnie)st (’ve’iy one' in thei 
e ity de’ponds more' or le.ss on this decision. Besides the* holders e)l 
land and otlu’r grants xxho may fe'e’l more' or le'ss se'cure accord¬ 
ing te) the tenure* on xvhich the'V hold, at le'ast 10,000 pensenis arc 
su]>pe)rte*el direetlx by salaries frotu the court, and me)st of the’se* 
have? probably manx de'pe'ude'nts. Fexv of the ]K'ople’ of Siitara, 
c'ven of those’ x\ horn the’ change’ xxoulel not dire’ctly affect, xvoulel 
be indifle’rent to the ])assing axxaiy of Shivajfs dynasty.’ 

fnlrigue* xvas at once ope'ned xvilh Prata])sinh’s family at Banares. 
Re'ports xve're’ cireidatc'd and letters xvritte'u slating that the late 
Raja had aske’d the Re’side’ut to sc'uel feir Prata])sinh’s aelopte'd son, 
that, though this xvas not the ease, Fratapsinh’s choice xvas nearer 
by blood to the' Raja’s line* than Shahaji's choice’, that Bribajipaht 
force'd Shahaji to adopt Vc'iikaji, and that Shahaji was insensible' 
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\vlic*ri th(* adojition took ]>laco. Tlio ]>rt*st*nce of Dr. Murray and CHAPTER 2. 

I he precautions tak(*u by llu‘ l^ajfi and die Resident in specifying 

(he llajiVs intentions gav(‘ the li(‘ to these reports. The British ^ritle 

(JovernincMit luid to decide* what was to lx* done with Satara. shnhaji, 1839-48. 

Their decision tnrn(*d on tliree l(*ading jioints : (1) Was ShahajT’s 

adoption valid without rc'cognition by the British Government ?, 

(2) Tf it was not valid was tlie Bombay (Government hound in 
justice' or (wpedieucy to rt'cngnise it? and (3) What were the claims 
of Pratapsiuh’s adojited .vou and the members ol the house of 
Sliahaji? Tht* ojiiiiion was gt'iK'rally accepted that as regards 
private ('states die adojitioii was valid without the recognition of 
Governinc'ut. Wheth('i- the adoption was valid as regards the 
political powers couh'rn'd by the trc'aly of 1819 was a point on 
which o])inious differed. Ml iiK'inhcTs of th(' GovcTiiment both of 
bombay and India h('ld that the sanction of the* paramount powtn* 
was r('(]uired to rench'r an adojition to a principality valid. But 
Sir (George Gk'rke, Govc'rnor of Bomhav (1847-1848) h(4d that in 
iIk' case of Satara tlu* right ol sanction (‘Oiild not without injustice 
]){' e\(‘rcis('d to the e\t('nl of forbidding adojition. The othcT 
iiK'iulx’rs of the Bombay (Government and all the UK'mlx'rs of the 
Govc'rnuK'ul ol India were' of ojiinion that to confer or to with- 
jiold the sanction was at the* option of th(' Briti.sh Government as 
llu' ]iaramount powc'r, and that die only (pu'stion was one of 
('Njiediency. On financial, military, and political grounds it was 
(h'cich'd dial it was regarch'd as (‘\pedi(Mit to withhold the sanction 
of (Govc'rnment to the adojitionb It was thought that the (ountrv 
would bc’nefit 1)> the annexation of Sfitara, and that the condition 
of the Dt'cean no longCT made* it necc'.ssary to maintain native 
slates 1ik(‘ Satfira as a saft't\- valve for characters who would he 
diseontended muh'r direci British rul(\ 

It was held dial no other uk inbers of th(‘ family of Shivaji had 
any claim to IIk' succession. The tn'aty of 1819 was with 
Bratajisinh and his lua'rs and succc'ssors. All his ancestry W('re 
jiassc'd b\-, no right nas confiruK'd to them. Tlu* other brandies ol 
(h(‘ family could have no jirelension to the territorial rights which 
Were* erealed in favour of Pratapsiuh. Tlu* arrangement of 1839 
I'siK'ciafly admitled Pratajisinirs brother ShahajT to that settlement, 
and tlu' adoptc’d son of the last recognised poss(*ssor of the throne' 
must have a Ix'tter right than the adopted .son of the d('posed chief 
or of any other claimant. When tin* discu.s.sion was .shifted to 
IGngland cc'rtain advoeati's argiu'd that political pow('rs confcTit'd 

^ ScMiie light i.s thrown on the .so-called grounds of (wpediency through a letter 
dated 24th Deeeinher 1847 writti'n by Sir John Hohhou.sc*, the Pix'sidtait of lJu* 
lk)nrd of Control to I.ord Dalhousie tlic GoA emor-Gmeral. Says the fte.sidc'nt 

I he death ol the e\-Haia ol Satara eertainh' eoines at a ^^‘ry opportina niooK'nl. 

The reigning Raja is, I hear, in very had health and it is not at all iinpossihle 
we may soon liave ’ to decide upon tlie fate of his- territory. I have a very 
''Iroiig opinion that on tlie deatli oi tlu* pre.sent prince without a son lu? 

■idoption should he perinitt('d, tin's pretty principality .should be merged in the 
Ihiti.sli Empire ; and if the (juestion iv decided in niv day I sludl leavx' no stone 
unturned, to bring about that result. 
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CHAPTER 2. oti llic Satara state cliflFeretl from the tenure of all those persons to 

” whom the right of adoption to territorial possessions had been 

Maratha**^Ruli:. and that, as regards Satara, the title of Paramount Power 

Shahaji, 1839 - 48 . as applied to the British Government was misplaced. That there¬ 
fore if tlie adoption were legal according to the usages of the state 

it was valid independent of British sanction. It was further argued 
that if British sanction was required it was contrary to the treaty 
to refuse it; that ev(‘n if the adoption was invalid for want of 
sanction or for any other cause, the collaterals had claims under the 
treaty, the terms of which did not necessarily restiict the succession 
to lineal heirs and that at any rate the claims of collaterals sholild 
not be barred without giving them a chance of stating them. The 
able management of the state by both Rajas, and the loyalty of 
the sc'cond Raja, were urged as reasons for showing consideration 
to Shahajfs wishes. A well govemed state, it was argued, was 
a sources of strength to the British empire. Only fivr^ members of the 
Court of Directors dissented from the annexation of Satara. 


Brtttsti Rui.e. 


BRiTfSH Rule. 
1848-1947. 


Satara Annexed, 
1st May 1849. 


Early tn May the Resii>etvt received a letter d\ted the 1st 
May 1849, stating that it had been resolved that from failure of 
heirs the Satara territory had lapsed to tlie power which had 
bestow(Tl it. On the 6th of June following Mr. Frere reported to 
Government that the Notification of the annexation had been 
received loyally but de.sponclently by the subjects and servants of 
the late Rfija. TIk* senior RanT protested strong!)^ but showc'd no 
active opposition to the decision of Government. 


Every thing went quietly till May 1850 when the decision of 
Government as to the provision to be made for the family of the 
late Raja was communicated to the Rains. They rej(‘cted the teams 
offered, and stipulated for the continuance of the household of the 
]at(^ Raja in their service, and intrigued in th(‘ hopes of gaining 
indirectly what they failed to procure by direct means. Finally 
they withdrew their demands and their affairs were settled in 
December 1851. Their lands and allowances and the private pro- 
jierty left by Shahaji, valued at upwards of 15 lakhs were restored 
and distributed among them in proportions fixed by Government, 
and separate apartments in the palace were assigned to each of tlu' 
Ranis and to their adopted son Vehkaji Raje. Besides a large 
amount of jewels, furniture, and equipages, the Ranis gave to 
Venkaji the whole of their hereditary lands and villages yielding 
a net yearly revenue of over Rs. 20,000 and added to it portions of 
their own allowances which raised his income to more than 
Rs. 60,000 a year. The parties interested were satisfied and all 
excitement was allayed. Every individual belonging to the house¬ 
hold of the late Raja, not retained in the service of their Highnesses 
the Ranis or of Balvantrav Bhonsle, the boy whom the late Raja had 
taken under his protection, was pensioned, employed, or discharged 
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with a giatiiity. Since the settlement of their affairs their Highnesses 
tlie Ranis abstained from giving further trouble to Government. 
The final arrangement made may be thus summarised. The late 
Rajas private debts amounting to Rs. 2,35,450 and the expenses 
attending his visit at Kolhapur amounting to a further sum of 
Rs. 58,750 were discharged by advances from the public treasury. 
A lialance of Rs. 25,000 remaining in the hands of the architect of 
the new palace was assigned for the improvement of the aqueduct 
built by Shiihii Raja of Satara, and a further balance of Rs. 35,860, 
chiefly saving out of the pay to his late Highness's cavalry, was 
also' devoted after the manner of the late Government to public 
works. The yearly life allowance of Rs. 1,00,000 settled on the 
Ran? was divided among them in the following proportions, 
Rs. 45,000 to the senior Rain, Rs. 30,000 to the second Rain, and 
Rs. 25,000 to the third Rain. The j^rivate movable and immovable 
])roperty was unreservedly given up by Government to the 
Ranis and tlu'y were allowed to keep a life possession of the old 
and new palaces, which with all other public buildings were 
(Ic^clared to bc' the property of Government. Balvantrav Bhonsle 
was allowc'd to keep ]iroperty worth about Rs. 1,42,470 that had 
been given to him, and in deference to tln^ wishes of His late 
Highness a furth(‘r monthly allowance of Rs. 600 was settled on him. 
Pratapsinh’s widow and adopted son were each allowed monthly 
jicaisions of Rs. 1,2(K) and the widow was also granted a sum of 
Rs. 12,(K)0 to m(‘et th(' expenses of her journey from Banares to 
Satara where the* Governor-General had allowed her to live. She* 
reaclu'd Satara in 1854 and lived in the same palace together with 
the widow and the* ado])ted son of Shahaji. To Gojrasaheb, 
Pralapsinh's daughter and only child was assignc*d a monthly 
pension of Rs. 1,200 with a monthly remainder of Rs. 1,000 to her 
male heirs. On her leaving Ikmares for Siitara in October 1848, 
the Govc'rnment of India granted Gojrasaheb Rs. 20,000 to meet the 
expense's of he'r journey, as well as seweral jnonths’ arrears amount¬ 
ing Rs. 9,000 on account of herself and followens. On the death 
of the* lady, on the 30th of August 1853, Gewernment granted he'r 
family the' sum Rs. 5,000 to meet the cost e)f hcT funeral rites. 


From 1849 Satara was elire'ctly under the British Goveanment 
lliousli tlie Regulalions wc-re not introduced till 1863. No signs of 
discontent uppeared till the disordered stiitc of the country during 
the 1857 uprising stirred some members of Pratapsinh’s family to 
seditious intrigue. No outbreak occurred at Satara during the 
uprising, but evidence was discovere<l of a widespread conspiracy 
only a week before the date fixed for the rising. A Rumoshi 
named Nana Raghii Chavhan, who about 1831 had received 
Rs. 10,000 from Government for the arrest of the great Ramoslu 
l)andit Umaji Nfiik, told a dismissed agent of the Pant Sachiv 
that a eonspircy was on foot in Satara. The Pant Sachiv’s agent 
told Mr. Rose, the District Magistrate on the 10th June 1857, 
Inquiry showed that armed Marathas had gathered at Bagarvadi 
a village near Bhor, the Prant Sachiv’s capital, that they had started 
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for Satara, and had arranged for Rainosln and otliers to follow 
them. As iIktc' was a large RamoshT population near Bagarvadi, 
thirty of the SoiitlicTn Maratha lrr(\giilar Horse were sent under 
Iii('ntenaut K<‘rr, aceoinpanied Iw the First Assistant Commissioner 
Ujjri'^iiigs, 1857. la'eutenanl Sandford, to intcacept them. The party marched forty- 
five mil(‘s in sixteen hours over difficult rugged ground, but were 
seen by some of tli(‘ Marathas wlio returned from Satara and the 
greater numlx'r of tlu' men escaped to the hills. Thirteen Marathas 
were sei/e'd, l)ut of the thirteen, only out' was a man of consequence*. 
\11 conl(‘ssc‘d that the\' had come* together for the* purpose of attack¬ 
ing the station at Satara. Tn conseciuence of this intelligence tin* 
magistrate* aske'd for a detachment of Euroj)ean troops from Poona 
wliieli arrived towards the end of the nK)nth. On the day after the 
ijih'lligneee was r(*eeiv(*d from bhor, a Rajput iness('ng(*r on the* 
(\stablishmeut of the Satara Judge’s court was anx'sted in the line's 
of the 22ud Re'gime'ul native Infantry at Satara, endeavouring t,i 
corrupt a Stihlirddr and through him all the Indian men of 
the* rogimemt. The magistrate* Mr. Rose was empe)W('re‘d to try him 
by .special commi.ssion anel he* was e'xe'cute*el on the 20tli of June. 
On the* scaffold he harangne'd the pe'ople* ])re'.se‘nt te*lling thean that 
the* haiglish luiel Ic'ss liold on the* ce)untr\ tiam wlien they set foot in 
it, anel urging them as the .sems of flindus anel Musalmans not to 
remain quie*t. A slmrt lime^ })e*le>re* a gang robbery had taken place* 
ne*ar Parajl be'hind the* Satara fort. It was tlie'u repe)rte*cl that this 
gang form(*d a de'taclime'ut from a conside*rable bod\' e)f men who 
had gathered In the neighbouring forests but had dispersed on the 
re'turn of tlie* troops from Persia. It was now asce'rtain(*d that 
Pratapsinh’s age'iit Rahgo Rilpujl had been living for six wc'cks in 
ParalT, and that he* had gathered this body of me*n to act with the 
band a.sse*mble*el in the Bhor country and with arme*d me'n hid in 
Satara The plot was mainly directed by Rahgo Bapuji. The 
intention w^as at the* same time to attack Satara, Yavat(‘shvar, and 
Mahfibaleshvar, to massacTe* all Euve)j)eans, anel to j>!imde‘r tlu* 
trea.siuy and the* towai and te) install Slialiu, the* aele)])te*d son e)f 
Prala])sihli. on the* CUldh Beside*s ciie'ulating n(*w's e)l the* rising in 
nindnstan, Rahgo Ha])uj] set a foe)t absurd but wide’ly belie’ved 
stejries : The C()ve*rnor of Rornbay liael coimnissiemeel Rahgo to 
r(*store PratTpisinh’s fann'K’ and had oreh'red him to se'i/.e* all 
Euro]X’ans wiio w^re to be rele*ase*d il th(*y agrec'd to the arrange- 
nK*nt and if the*y re*fuse*d to agre*e* wwe to be massaered. Meetings of 
conspirate'rs had begun as far back as january 1(S57. Matte*rs hael 
failc'd to c'ome’ to a heael ine*re*l\” for want of conce*rt, and the failure 
of one or othea* of the* nnmbe*r to bring his continge'ul at the propc'r 
me)m(‘iit. At the*ir last mc’cting the ringl(*aders had solemnly sworn 
over the sw ee*tnn*ats w'hich th(*y ate toge'lher nc've'r again to fail. At the 
time* (la* information was re'te'ivc'd ('ver> tiling w^as ripe for an attack. 
In Satara the* organisation wus incomple*l(* as at the last. con.s]iirators 
vvc're short of ammunition. In Bhor were* large* .ste>res of pow'dc'r, 
leael. anel cannon balls, and in Satara 820 bulle*ts w'C're found ready 
east in eme^ house. Accejreling te) the^ evidence at the trials, afti*r the 
last meeting 2,000 men were loady lor the attack and arrangements 
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had been made for opening the jail and for letting out the 300 
convicts. The Pant Sachiv was deeply involved in the plot^ and the 
other feudatories were believed to be no less guilty, and members of 
Pratapsinh's family who were living at the old palace were proved 
to be closely implicated. One night the horses of Shahu, Pratapsinh s 
adopted son and of Durgasingh, the Senapatis adopted son were 
saddled, that the young Rajas might head the attack. Antiiji Raje 
Shake, known as Brivasaheb, the native head of the Satara police, 
who was then drawing Rs. 600 a month, was completely corrupted 
by the elder Rani, and had engaged to keep the local police inactive. 
It also came out that during the previous year Bavasaheb had been 
intriguing to bring 40,000 Rohillas to Sat^a. The inquiry further 
showed that Shahaji s adopted son Vehkaji Bhonsle had knowledge 
of the treasonable designs against the British Government. It was 
uncertain whether he was under the influence of Pratapsinh's family 
or of the great estate-holders. The impression formed by Govern¬ 
ment was that he was trimming between the two parties, fearing that 
unless he fell in with their designs, if PratapsinlPs party succeeded 
he would be in a worse position than he was under the British 
(Government. Secret levies were being raised in all parts of the 
district from Bhor to the furtliest part of Khanapiir. Valva, on the 
line of communication with Kolhapur, was the seat of much intrigue. 
Uahgo BapujT used to boast that he could bring over a thousand men 
from Be]gahv and that Kolhapur would also rise. The event proved 
that as regards Kolhapur his boast was well founded. Besides this, 
if the confessions of Pi*atapsinhs adopted son are to be believed, 
encouraged by Hojkar and Rahgo Bapuji, the Ranis had been plotting 
ever since thc'ir return from Benares in 1854. The province, as it 
was then called, of Salarii was ripe for sedition. With one exception 
the feudatories were without male issue, and in consequence of the 
non-recognition of Shahajfs adoption were afraid that at their deaths 
their estates would be lost to their families. Government had also 
decided that alienations made by the last two Rajas without the 
Resident’s consent were to be resumed on the death of present 
holders. These sources of discontent had much less influence on 
the people than a feeling which, since their return to Satara in 
1854, had sprung up in favour of Pratapsinh’s family. The first news 
of the mutinies in Upper India came to Satara in a private letter to 
an obscure Brahman. The Brahman took the letter to Pratapsinh’s 
chief Rani and prayed for her favour when she came into power. 
The letter was read publicly in the native library. The receiver was 
warned to burn it and the matter was kept a close secret. One 
of the reasons for a rising on which Raiigo Bapuji dwelt ever since 
his return from England was England’s embroilment with Russia. 
This, he said, gave the best possible chance fot gathering levies and 
raising the people against the British power in India. He said that 

i * A very suggestive letter of Chimnaji; Raghunath Sachiv to Rango Bapuji has 

; bt:en published on page 397 of ‘ History of Freedom Movement in India.' 
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all the discontented people in the Deccan looked to Satara, the ancient 
scat of the Marafha empire, as the place which should first free itself 
from the British yoke. 

Several arrests were made in July including the son of Range 
BapiijT in Kolhapur territory. Though a reward of Rs. 500 was oflFered 
for his apprehension Range Bapiiji escaped and has never been heard 
of. The detachment of Europeans reac hed Satara at the end of June 
and for about a fortnight all remained quiet. On the 13th of July 
a desperate attack was made on the office and treasury of the Mamlat- 
dar of Pandharpur, then in Satara, \yu*th the further object of raising the 
eastern districts on the Nizam’s border. Tlie attempt was made 
with only a few men and the attack was succc'ssfully rc^pellcxl by the- 
local police with a loss of four killed inc'luding the Mamlatdar ol 
Pandharpur. Two of thc^ six leaders were killed in the attack, th( 
other four were captured and blown from guns at Satara with two 
of their foWowers. The rest Were transjxTted. On the 27th of 
August a special commission sat for tlie trial of sevc'utcen persons 
c^)ncerned in the plot, including the son and another relation ol 
Rahgo Bfipiijih These' pcTsons were convietc'd and executed on the 
8th of Septemlx^r. On the 6th of August, b>^ order of Government, 
Shahu, the adoy)ted son and the two Rains of Pratapsinh, thc^ adopted 
son Bajasaheb Scmlpafiy and a cousin of Shahu wctc rcTnoved 
for confinement to ButcluT s Island in Bomba)' harbour. This 
mc\Tsure w'as urgc'utly necessary in conscxjucTiec' of the uneasy state' 
of the province owing to’ the rising at Kolhapirr on the 31st of July. 
Guns were taken to and ]M>inted on the palace* in the early morning 
and the family wctc removed in closed carriages. Heavy roads mack* 
the journey teclions, but it was successful. In the same month tla* 
disarming of the district was ordered and begun. All the cannon 
and wall-pieces in possession of the feudatory chiefs were* taken. 
(*xcept two small piec(\s which lhc*y w(*re allowcul to k(‘ep for occa 
sioiis of fc'stivity and r(*joicTng. B\ the c*nd of June 1858 ovei 
32,000 small arnis had bec*ij discovercul, 130 guns and wall-pieces had 
been dc.*str<)> <*(1, and over Rs. 2,0(K) taken in fines for concealment ol 
arms. No lurtlicT disturbance occurred. But the insuncxiion at 
Kolhapur in Dc^eemlxT 1857 iic*ccvssitat(‘d th(* despatch of small 
l^artics of troops. S(*vcnty-five were sent to Ashta then the head¬ 
quarters of the Valva sub-division and twenty-five* to Shirala, a strong 
mud fort to check any rising on the southern frontier. These troops 
were kept at these stations till August 1858 when they were? sent 
to Tasgaiiv to join 200 incTi of the 22nd Native Infantry lately sent 
therefrom Satara to overawe the Southern Maratha chiefs and to check 
the rising which it was thought might follow the annexation of the 
Patvardhan chiefs’ tc;rritoric?s on his dcjccase without male issue. 
No’ disturbance took place and the troops rcilurned at the beginning 
of the fail' season. The political prisoners Rajasbai and Gunvahtabai 
the widows, and Shahu and Durgasingh the adopted sons of Pratapsinh 

^ Some papers of the trial have been pnhlishetl in J957, in “History of 
Freedom Movement in India”, a RomlKiy Cosernment publication on 
pp, 179-193 under the caption “ Satara Treason Case 
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and Ba}asaheb were kept at Jintcher’s Island till Marcli 1857. In 
Decemlier 1857 Mr. Rose went to Butchers Island and induced the 
adopted sons and Kakti Saheb a relation of Siihu s to make conf(\ssion 
of their part in (he intrij^iies. In March 1858 they were removed 
to Karachi in Sind and were kept in residences separate from the 
llanTs, who proved incurable intriguers. 

Shahu, tlio adopted son of Pratapsinh, was allowed to return to 
Siitara where he was joined by his wife Anandlbai. Verika ji, Shahaji s 
adopted son, was removed first to Ahinadabad and then to Ahmad- 
nat^ar in 1859 and 1860 respectively. Monthly allowances of Rs. 100 
were granted to Shahn, of Rs. 50 to Durgasingh, and of Rs. 30 to 
Kakasaheb; to the RanT Rajasbai Rs. 100 and Gimvantabai Rs. 40. 
Certain old servants of Pratapsinh were pensionc*d at a total monthly 
cost of Rs. 730 while others were discharged with gratuities amounting 
to Rs. 1,530. Yeshvant Malhar Chitnis.. who induced the young Raja 
and Sendpaii to make their confessions, received Rs. 3,fK)0 and certain 
]ialace servants who aided were; given small gratuities. The Subhedfir 
who resisU'd the rebels" overtures was invested with the third class 
order of merit, and Sadashiv Khanderav, the Bhor Kfirhhdri who 
conveyed the first information was reslorc'd to his office', presented 
with a dress of honour worth Rs. 600, and given a village worth 
Rs. .500 a year. Vehkaji died in 1864, and Shahaji's widow adopted 
another son Rajaram, who was popularly known as Abasaheb. Since 
1859 except for one or two gang robberies Satara has (mjoyed 
a period of comparative peace. In 1874 Shahajfs widow submitted 
an apiXJal to the British Government against the East India Company’s 
high-handed behaviour in taking possession of many of the houses 
belonging to her family. Tlie appeal was drafh^d by the famous 
pleader of Bombay V. N. Mandlik with the help of G. S. Khambch' 
of Satara. Her efforts howt'ver were not destined to bear any fruit. 
Within a few days after the submission of the appeal, the palace 
caught fire and a portion of it, known as Eau^ Mahal, was burnt to 
ashes. Tins gave a great shock to the lady and she died on 
2hh March 1874. Abasaheb her adopted son >vas versatile both 
in oriental learning as also in military exercises and was fond of 
patronising wrestlers. IR^ dic'd on 8th April 1904 leaving behind two 
sons Shivaji alias Annasaheb and Pratapsinh alias Bhiiusaheb. 
During his life-time he was deprived of the hereditary title “ Maharaj ” 
and he was only classed as a first class sardur. He died in 1914 and 
Ins younger brother Pratapsinh succeeded to his estates. He died 
childless in 1925 and his widow adopted a son who was named 
Shahu. He took to a military career in the course of the Second 
World War and was very fond of hunting, in which pursuit he died 
of an accident in 19.50. He is succeeded by his eldest son Pratapsinh. 

Shaliu the adopted son belonging to the other branch who had 
been transferred to Karachi was allowed to return to the Deccan in 
1885. He stayed in Poona, became the follower of a Brahmo sect 
:md died in 1892. His inherited property recently lapsed to the Satara 
branch as per rules of succession. 

Vf 5730-12fl 
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CHAPTER 2. 
History. 

Satara During 
THE British 
Rule and 
After 


As THE Nineteenth Century advanced, historical centre of gravity 
shifted from the doings of the royal house to the movements of those 
who had received the benefits of modern education. As in other 
parts of the country so in Satara the establishment of British 
rule, far from being looked upon as a curse, was welcomed 
by the people. Strict adherence to rules and regulations so charac¬ 
teristic of a bureaucratic yet constitutional Government as the British 
Government was, had influenced even the Chhatrapatis of Satara so 
much that we find Pratapsinh and his successor Shahu submitting 
petitions after petitions to the Court of Directors with a hope that 
their line might be restored. As has been said above, Rahgo BapujI 
staked everything to plead the case of the Chhatrapatis in England 
but with no effect. The same policy of constitutional agitation was 
followed by the earlier generation of educated people to get their 
grievances redressed. There is a reference to the District Association 
submitting an application signed by hundreds of people concerned, 
on 18th December 1868, against a certain land legislation.^ This 
was followed by another association established on 26th June 1870 
at a meeting held in the public library at Satara-. Amongst the 
leaders of those days, one finds a reference to Ganesh Vasudev Joshi 
who later became famous in Poona by the term “ Sdrvajanik Kdkd ”, 
who took the lead in establishing an arbitration (Lavdd) court at 
Satara in 1876’'. Interesting as it might appear, two persons of 
Satara, G. G. Pandit and V. M. Gokhale took the lead in 1882, to 
start a textile mill at Ahmadabad for the manufacture of chintz^ 
Enlightened public of Satara expressed its reaction to the deposition 
of Malharrav Gaikvad of Baroda in 1875 and later they also came 
out with a petition that the editor of the “ Kesari ” and the “ Mahratta ” 
should be excused from punishment for their journalistic activities in 
1882. In the same year Raghunath Pandurahg Karandikar, the 
famous pleader and leader of Satara in a speech at a public meeting 
extended a hearty welcome to the local self-government reforms 
introduced by Lord Ripon. In 1885 was established the Indian 
National Congress and we find a reference to the people of Satara 
being actuated with a desire to establish its branches all over the 
district. It was felt that the grievances of the uneducated tax-payer, 
the peasant and the worker wouldjhus be conveyed to the Indian 
National Congress which would present it to government officials in 
a crystallised and well defined foim. Interesting as all these events 
are, considerations of space prevent us from referring to each one 
of these in greater details. A bare chronological presentation of 
important events bearing testimony to the public-spirited ness in 
the district will tell its own tale. 

In 1892, the editor of ** Pratoda*" was sentenced to six months 
imprisonment for having criticised the then forest officer Mr. Faganc.'’‘ 

1 ‘‘ Bhausaheb Soman ” ; by P, P. Gokhale, p. 9. 

^ Ibid., p. 9. 

3 Ibid., p. 10. 

4 Jagfit Sdtdrd, by P. P. Gokhale, p. 21. 

5 “Bhausaheb Soman” by P. F, Gokhale, p. 13. 
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In 1893 the people of Wai resolved to present an address to 
Dadabhai Naoroji and accordingly the local leaders went to Bombay 
on 16th of December for the purpose-. 

In 1895 Lokmanya Tilak was presented with an address at a public 
meeting held in Satara on 27th of August^. 

In 1897, B. V. Kulkarni who was working as a Kidkarni was 
warned by Government not to participate in any public activity. 
Rather than submit to the order he resigned liis post^ 
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In the same year Bhaushastri Lele of Wai, a great Sanskrit Scholar 
of nationalistic bent of mind was sentenced to nine months of 
imprisonment for his criticism against Government through the 
columns of Modavrtta. 


In 1900, was held the Bombay provincial political conference at 
Satara on behalf of the ‘ Rateiiayers Association ’ established in the 
previous year. 


Tn 1903, R. C, Dutt, was presented with an address in reply to 
which he drew attention of the people to the greatness and glory 
of ancient Indian Culture'^. 


The first phase of constitutional agitation in the form of submitting 
petitions to Government under the leadership) of ‘moderate’ leaders 
having been chilled, due to the unresponsive attitude of the bureau¬ 
cracy, people began to organise and agitate under the leadership 
of nationalists who were i)roverbially called the ‘extremists’. The 
agitation took diverse forms such as organising Shivaji and Gauapati 
festivals, starting of national schools, independent of government 
control and inaugurating the Smdeshi movement by imcouraging 
consumption of goods of local production. It also took the form of 
a field to field survey in rural areas, the object being, it must be 
said, more to rouse the people against foreign rule, rather than bringing 
about any systematic reconstruction or relief to the rayat. There was 
also a p)arty of revolutionaries in Satara who were prosecuted in what 
is popularly called the ‘ Aundh liomb Case ’ and the conspirators like 
Hinge and Dr. V. V. Athalye were sentenced to a rigorous impirison- 
inent of eight to tem years in 1910. The political atmosp)here of the 
period can be best described in a statement made by the then 
Governor General Lord Minto. Says he : 

“ We have a party small in numbers but of considerable inllucnce 
and inspired by convictions strongly and even fanatically held, 
who are opoposed to the circumstance of British rule. The party 
may be divided into two classes. The first consists of those who 
desire autonomy but seek to obtain it by passive resistance and 
the continual sapping of the foundations of loyalty by means of 

~ “ BhiUisaheb Soman ” by P. P. Gokhale, p. 13. 

^ Ibid, p. 14. 

4 Ibid, p. 15. 

Jagrit Satara : by P. P. Gokhale, p. 47. 
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attacks in the press, on tlic piatlorin and on inorc private occasions. 

They do not oridinarily resort to violence^ though many of them 

secretly sympatliise with courage and assassination and all alike 

care to be unwilling to assist in the suppression of political crime/'. 

The second comprise those who advocate and practice methods of 
terrorism, directed against ser\ants, European and Indian, “against 
all persons assisting justice with information, t'vidence etc. Youths 
are bounded together in societies (in Bengal, Bombay, C.P. etc.) 
with no central body to control’ The* police sometimc's sbowT’d 
their excessive enthusiasm, and tried to incriminate ])opular leaders, 
as it happened in Satara in 1909, in a case which was investigated 
and ultimately set aside with a confidential n'mark made in their 
re]iort b> the Satara (LI.D. that “a false bomb case was got up to 
injure pleader named Bhansalkar-The j)olitical atmosphere that 
luevailed in Satara was inon^ or less inlliienced b\’ the activities of 
the extremists, the modiTates and to a certain extent the revolu- 
lionaries also, on the lines descrilied abo\(\ with this jicculiarity 
that the moderates and the extremists in Satara, with all their honest 
political differences often ns(‘d to come together with a spirit of 
compromise on a common platform for social and oth(‘r pur])oscs. 
This is indicated by the holding of tlu' provincial political conference 
in Sataiii in 1914 in which leaders of diflerent shades of political 
opinion had participated. 

Political de;v('lo])ment in Siitara in post 1914 period followed 
closely along the lines developing elsew4icn\ With the ris(' of 
\tahatma Gandhi in 1920, Satara cheerfully iT‘spoiuled to his h'ader- 
ship and it is jDerliuent to note that erstwhile revolutionaries like' 
Dr. Athabe became* stremg aelherents of the Gandhi ScIuk)! of 
thought and i)articipate*el in the lameiiis Cavil Diseibe'dience Mewe- 
ment known as ‘ Shiroda Satyfi^^riha " w4u're* the ])e‘0]de assea*t(‘e1 
right eif ceillecting salt from the liackw ateas eif the* sea. A ne'W' leader 
eif peilitical ihemght, the late Mr. Shaukarrae) ITivelekar, emerged at 
this time anel re'\ealcel te> the [X’eiple the true significance eif the 
Gandhian move'inciil. He* haik'el freim Islainpur anel it may said 
without exaggeration that Maharashtia harelly preieliiccel in that age 
a man with a similar de*plh of ])()litica1 unelerstanding. 

Tiiniiiig te) the aspe;cl of .social awakening during this pc'rieid the 
j)ridc of place* must be* given tei the* Late* Rav Bahadur, R. R. Kale, 
wlio was em the vanguard eif such me)vcme*nts as the uplift e>f weimc'u 
and the abolition eif caste system. He was a staunch supporter of 
the New English Sclioeil started by the Deccan Ediicatiem Society 
in 1899. It continued to make steady ])re)gi*ess until at last in ]X)int 
of efficiency it soem rivalled and eiutsbemc the Government High 
School at Satara. It is on receird that it w^as constantly hampered in 
its onward mai'ch by the systematic subdued opiiosition coining 
from Government eifficials of the Education department*’'. Later, 

1 * Bliausulich SoiJKin ’ by : P. P. Ct>khalt% jij). 31-32. 

- IhUl |). 34. 

^ FcTgusson College* Magazine, July 19J9, pp. 17-29. 
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Kale gave a substajitiai cloiiatioii ol Jiiore than a lakh ot rupees and 
laid the foundation of lh(‘ Goklialc School of Economics and Politics 
in tlic x)reinis(!s of the Servants of India Society’s Home at Poona. 
|J(; also donated a big house of his own to the Girls’ High School at 
Satara which lias bcjcn nainc^d after his wife Satyabhamabai and is 
now managed by Maharshi Karve’s Hinge Mahilashram. 
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Satara has ever given the lead in making xMonecring elldrts to start 
a variety of industries. As early as in 1899, ink manufacture was 
attempted at V\\c in Sataiii district and Menthol and Soap xirodiic- 
lion was started at Satara in 1905h Karad was known in the second 
ilocadc‘ of th(‘ 2()th Cc iitur) for having taken the lead in starting 
a match iaetor\'; bi'sidc's these’ earlier efforts of an exxx'rimental 
character, which an* only indicative of the sincerity and enthusiasm 
of their ]U()ne(Ts, the jiricle of x>k*<^“e undoubtedly must go to the 
Western India Lile Insurance Comx)any started at Satara in 1913 by 
tlie late Annasriheh (diirnmle. The comixiny evcT continiuxl to make 
sound jirogrc’ss during the next half a century, until it was recently 
acquired by Ginernment and amalgamated in the Life Insurance 
(Corporation during the post-Independence period. Besides this, thc' 
Kirloskar Iron iv Stc’C'l Manufacturing Company started in 1910 
has been llie most im])()rtant pioneering industrial concern in southern 
Maharashtra. Its managc’rs first began starting a small house-organ 
know n as ' Kiiloskar Khahar* which later developed into the most 
]>()X)iilar and most widc’ly rc'ad magazine in Maharashtra known as 
simply ‘Kirloskar’ and was coupled with two other magazines known 
as Sircc and Manohar. Ogalc' brothcTs having acquired their earl> 
training at Ta](‘gahv CClass Works, startl’d their own Glass Factory 
at Ogahwadl iic'ar Karad in 1910. Thew were soon able to manufac¬ 
ture hurricane lanterns which could successfully comjx'te with .similar 
foreign jxoductions. Another industrial concc'rn started in 1922 near 
Satara Raihva)' Station is known as Cooper Engini’cring Ltd. It 
began by manufacturing iron ploughs in its initial stages and is iiow^ 
manufacturing diesi’l engines, which have a wide demand all over 
I be country. 


Vitality of Satara could be estimated from some of the iducational 
institutions wdiich have a p^’culiarity of their own. The most 
im]K)rtant of them is the Raijat Shikshan Safisiliu started in 1919 b>' 
die late Bhaurav Patil, wdio, it may be said without exaggeration, 
l)ronght about a revolution in the field of education wdhch is onl> 
to be equalled by a similar one brought about fifty years ago b) 
Vishnushastri Chipluukar by starting thc New’ English School at 
Pooiia. Tlu^ genesis of the * Patil movement ’ lies in taking education 
to the masses by making it .siinx>ler and cheajx’r and breaking the 
conventional bonds of caste and creed. Bhriiirav’s w^as a trul) 
liberal spirit translating the philosophy of Agarkar and giving it 
a concrete form in the shape of educational institutions. Never since 
Chhatrapati Shrdm of Kolhapur had initiated an eqiialitarian move’* 
incnt towards social and educational reform could there be found 

1 ‘ JfigHt Satm'o * by: P. P. Cokbalp, p. .'50. 
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anything that could match the activities of Bhaurav. He was educa¬ 
tion of the masses in carnate. The Rayat Shiksluin Sansihd has now 
a net work of a number of boarding houses, high schools and colleges 
in a number of places in Satara district. Another peculiar institution 
started in 1920, at Wai is ‘The Prajnya Patha Shaja’ by Narayan- 
shastri MaiTithe also known as Kevalanand. The institution concen¬ 
trated upon the study of Sanskrit and Oriental Philosophy and aimed 
at systematising, if not codifying the labyrinth of conflicting religi¬ 
ous commandments in the Hindu Dharma Shdsirds, Tarktirth 
Laxmanshastri Joshi is its guiding spirit at present. The institution 
has come out with a number of scholarly works, on matters religious. 
A similar spirit of oriental revival was also to be noticed at Satara 
where an Ayurvedic College known as Aryangla Mahdmdydlaija was 
started, thanks to the efforts of Dr. Agashe. The revivalist made their 
contribution in the field of historical research as is indicated by the 
efforts of the late Shri D. B. Parasnis who made a rich collection 
of rare historic documents and pictures and conducted a journal 
known as lliluls San<inha for a number of years. The sj^irit of 
general awakening was carried among the masses, thanks to the 
efforts of the followers of SalyshodJink Samdj which sometimes 
allowed its enthusiasm to outrun its discretion and developed 
a comnnmal turn. With all its industries Satara is largely an 
agricultural district where the peasantry often showed litigious 
tendency which not many a time took a criminal form. In recent 
times the ‘Quit India’ movement of 1942 found a leader tor it in 
SataiTX district in Nana Patil whose simph' straight and rustic tlow 
of language and arguments often created great enthusiasm among 
the masses. 

Th(>re were two imjmrtant States, Aundh and Phaltan included in 
Satara district. They have been recently amalgamated in the course 
of the merger movement and have now become corporate parts of 
Satara. The former ruler of Aundh, Balasaheb Pratinidhi was 
a cultured ruler who was wise enough to read the signs of time and 
liberally shared the political resjxmsibility with popular leaders. He 
was instrumental in encouraging the Kirloskars in the initial stages 
of their development. Shri Mrdojfffiv Nimbajkar of Phaltan outdid 
himself by voluntary resignation and joined the Congress movement 
as an ordinary citizen. He rose to the rank of becoming a Minister 
of State and has shown by his example as to how one could cheerfully 
respond to the changing times. 

Standing on the threshold of the mid-twentieth century, one can 
look back with pride on the achievements of Satara in all fields, 
political, religious, educational and industrial. An average Satara 
middle class man wears a simple dress which conceals, in him, the fire 
of the coming age. He can be depended upon to be a worthy citizen 
of democratic India. The average farmer is looking upon agricultural 
litigation as a thing of the past and is responding to the co-operative 
movement through which he hopes to be emotionally integrated with 
the successive five year plans that plan to raise his standard of life. 



CHAPTER 3~PEOPLE 

AcCORPING to TIIK 1951 CENSITS the population of the SaTvVRA district 
(incliicliiiu; the newly merged areas) is 11,75,309 or 292-17 to the 
square mile {m. 5,72,967; f. 6,02,342). Of these Hindus number 
11,30,592 {m. 5,50,069; f. 5,80,523) or 96-2 per cent; Sikhs 128 
(m. 75; /. 53) ; jains 5,301 (m. 2,822; /. 2,479) or 0*4 per cent.; 
Buddhists 1 (m. 1) ; Zoroastrians 489 (m. 216; f. 273); Muslims 
37,081 (m. 18,952; /. 18,132) or 3-2 per cent; Christians 1,689 
(m. 818; f. 871) nr 0-14 jxt cent; Jews 20 {in. 9; 11) and 

the rest 638 or ()-06 j'ler e(Tit. The census has also enumerated 
separately 1,32,648 {in. 64,614; f. 68,034) belonging to “Scheduled 
Castes'’, 2.536 {m. 1-345; f. 1,191) belonging to “Scheduled tribes", 
600 (m. 304; f. 296) as “Displaced Persons from Pakistan" 
and 5 (/n- 5) as “Non-Indian” nationals. The xuTcentage of 
males in the total populalion is 48-8 and of females 51-2. The 
corresponding returns for 1881 were a total of 10,62,350 or 212-98 
to the siiiiare mili\ of whom Hindus numbered 10,24,897 or 96-44 per 
cenl.; Nluslims 36,712 or 3-45 per cent; Christians 886 or 0-08 per 
cent.; Parsis 99 ; Siklis 29; and others 27. The proportion of males 
in the total population was 50-12 and of females 49-87. Compared 
with the 1881 returns the 1951 returns show an increase of 1,12,959 or 
10-6 i:)er cent. 

The tract-wise distribution of the population over the district is 
as follows 

Rtm/J /w^A'.-Satrua and Karad--2,9(),21 (m. 1,41,662; /. 1,49,059; 
Patan and jrw]i—2,17,777 (m. 1,03,123; /. 1,14,654); Koregaon, 
Khatav, Man, Phaltan, Wai, Khandala and Mahabaleshvar— 
5,06,472 (m.’2,46,575;’/. 2,59,897). Total-10,14,870 (m.’4,97,360, 
/. 5,23,610). 

Urban tracts.—Siitiini and Karad —79,721 (m. 40,904 ; /. 38,817) ; 
Koregaon, Khatav, Man, Phaltan, Wai and Mahabaleshvar — 80,618 
(m. 40,703 ; /. 39,915). Total-1,60,339 {m. 81,607 ; f. 78,732). 

According to occupation, the 1951 census returns divide the 
population into eight classes. 

Agricultural Classes.—{1) Cultivators of land wholly or mainly 
owned and their dependents — 7,96,371 (m. 3,84,504; /. 4,11,867), 
(2) Cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned and their 
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CilAFTER ( IcpeiideuIs — 22,646 (///. 11,490;/. 11,156), (8) Cultivating labourers 

— and their dependents — 46,456 (ni. 22,400; /. 24,056), (4) Non- 

The People. cultivating owners ol land, agricultural rent receivers and their 

LniiLuiooD tiependents - 41,692 (/<(. 17,766‘; f. 2.1,926). Total of all classes- 

fATn..HN. 9 07165 4,36.160; f. 4,71,005). 

Non-agrk'ttllural (.7^Mse.s.—Persons (including dependents) who 
d(Tiv(‘ their ]n'incij)al means ol livelihood from (5) Production 
other than cultivation — 1,04,422 (in. 53,305 ; /. 51,117), (6) Coininerec 
42,950 (m. 21,fXi5; /. 20,985), (7) Transport - 7,277 (///. 3,644; 

/. 3,633). (8) Other ser\ices and miscellaneous sources — 1,13,522 
(m. 57,893; /. 55629). Total of all class(\s - 2,68,171 (m. 1,36.807; 
f. 1,31,364). 

The 1881 eensus di\i(l(‘d the poj)ulati()n into six livelihood classes 

(i) In Government Scaviee ; Learnc'd Professions; Ij'tf'iature and 
Arts, 18,469 or 1*74 per cent, of the population. 

(ii) In Home Service 6,435 or 0-6 per cent. 

(iii) In Trade aiul Commerce 4,349 or 0*4 per cent. 

(iv) In .\gricuUure 3,74,950 or 35-29 pe r cent. 

(vj In Crafts and Industries 55,009 or 6-11 x^or cent. 

(vi) Jn Indefinite* and UnproduetiNc* occupations including 
diildren 5,93,138 or 55-83 [kt cent. 

UmuN Ax\i) Ruhal districts ol tJie State, Satara is jnedojuinantly a rural 

Population. district. Of the 1,167 inhabited pJaci's in the district 1,152 aj\‘ 
N'illages (excluding uninhabitcKl villages and xillagcs which lonn part 
of Municix^al areas) and 15 towns including the city of Satara. The 
distribution of the total district population in the urban and luial 
areas is 1,60,339 and 10,14,970 resjx^ctiveJy'. The corresx^onding figures 
for 1881 were 1,331 villages with 9,46,712 inhabitants and 12 toxvns 
with 1,15,638 inhabitants. There are only two towns viz., Karad 
and Satara with a ]) 0 ])ulation of over 25,(K)0 (Karad 27,223 and 
Satara 38,521). The rest of the towns arrange'd in the ord(T of their 
jX)pulation arc* as under: Wai (16,099), Fhaltan (12,142), 
Mhaswad (9,145), Hahimatx>ur (8,055), Koregaon (7,230), Kale 
(7,116), Vaduj (6.538), vSataru Koad (Padali) (6,447), Ma.sur (5,S14), 
Kaledhon (5,152), Mahabajeshvar (4,942), Failchagani, 4,538 
and Satara snburli (2.549)- Of the 1,152 villages 493 had less 
than 500 jieople; 298 between 5(K) and 1,(KK); 254 between 1,(KX) and 
2,000; 104 between 2,000 and 5,(K)0 ; and 3 betw ecu 5,000 and 10,(KX). 

The corresponding figures for the 1881 census returns were 12 
towns (including four with a xR>l>ulation of more than 10,000), 
inhabiting more than 5,(K)0 ixHixde and 1,331 villages of which 110 
had less than 100 pc'ople; 179 between 100 and 200 ; 410 betw^cen 
2(K) and 500; 331 la^tw c’en 500 and 1,(KK); 224 between 1,0(X) and 
2,000 ; 49 between 2.1KK) and 3,000 and 28 between 3,000 and 5,000. 
These village.s arc* typically rc^presentative of the general pattern of 
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llie district atmosphere. Most of them were formerly walled but CHAPTER 3. 
loday only the remnants of these fortifications are seen. The hut- — 

inonts, all built in bricks and mud and having thatched roofs arc 
sciittcred over the Milage site. A masonry structuix^ with Mangalojc Population 
tiles is rare. Tlu^ streets are all katclid inurum, littered with every 
jiossible rubbish jiresenting a not too healthy sight to the eye. 

Km.ibis or liiisbandnu'n and Marathas form the bulk of the populatioji. 

Jlhangars (shepherds) and other hcrdsjnen live with their herds in 
the surrounding hills. On the outskirts of the villages are tlu 
(Quarters of ITarijans such as Mahars, Mmigs, Chainbhars and Dhors. 

Except for the* tendency on the part of well-built, able-bodied 
nudes who go to Jfondiay in search of work chiefly in the docks 
or railways as poi Icts and oIIkts who join the arm), no drift towards 
industrial cities as such is noticeable among the Kunlns and Marathas 
or Mahars in this district. They have generally choscai to stick to 
llieir ancestral agricultural occujiatioiis. Very lew displaced persons 
Irom f^ikistan have chosen this district as their habitation. Some 
agriculturists who were disidaced on account of thc“ Ko\na project 
were' generalK iirovided with alternate lands in the nc'ighlxmring 
(lisliict of Koirdm. where the\' are settling down. Only English 
educated ])eople leave the district for distant places in the State 
or the Indian Union in pursuit of jol)s. 

The lollowing labidar stateiiKMils give the population staiistics 
regarding 

1. Area, Houses and Population Irom 1901 to 1951 ; 

2. (Jivil condition in dilferent age groups during 1911, 1831 
and 1951 ; 

3. Comparative picture ol llu composition ol diflcii iit languages 
spoken during 1911, 1931 and 1951 ; 

4. Classification of poiadation according to various religions from 
1901 to 1951 ; 

5. Division of jiopnlation at cording to lalnka frojn 1901-1951; 

6. Figures of Houses and Inmate's in urban area in 1951 ; 

7. Houses and Inmates in rural area in 1951 ; 

8. Area, Houses and Population in 1951. 
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Ill the following pages are described some of the customs and 
distinguishing cultural traits of the community groups— Hindus 
and Muslims in the district, Hindus being further sub-divided into 
Vedic and non-Vedic and Jains. A separate section is devoted to 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

The principal and almost only language spoken in the district is 
Marathi. The Muslim population of the district speaks a mixed 
Urdu-Marathi and the very small number of Zoroastrians maintain 
Cujarati as a domestic tongue. Urdu is learnt in Primary Schools by 
the Muslim children. The Marathi spoken by the peasantry and 
artisan classes in various talukas differs from place to place in accent 
and intonation so as to be pretty indistinguishable from what may 
be called literary Marathi, but this phenomenon is not peculiar to 
this district. It is met with all over the world and in the ease of 
all standardised languages. 

The Devanagari script in which the mother of most Indian 
languages, Sanskrit, is written is the script followed for all Marathi 
writing and printing. The modi script was in vogue till recently 
and it has to be learnt specially if old documents and historical 
papers are to be deciphered. This script has practically fallen into 
ilisuse in Government offices as w(dl as in private firms and households. 


English is taught in High Schools and Colleges as a compulsory 
language and so among the educated peoxde from all castes and 
communities English is fairly well understood and occasionally spoken. 
Familiarity with it is kept up chiefly by Government employees, 
medical practitioners, legal practitioners, industrial and commercial 
organisations, and generally by the professional classes. The English 
daily newspapers from Bombay read in the urban centres of the 
district help these j>eople to keep up fair acquaintance with the 
English language. 

The Census tables previously given show that the Hindus profes¬ 
sing Vedic and non-Vedic beliefs predominate in the district in point 
of numbers. The only other important minority groups are Muslims 
and Jains. The census does not enumerate Hindus caste-wise of 
late. But caste has not ceased to exist, though its rigour has certainly 
decreased. Sub-castes are showing a clear tendency to merge in 
a single caste and this may eventually lead to abolition of caste 
altogether. It is only inter-caste marriages on a considerable scale 
that can lead to the end of the caste-system but such marriages are 
by no means numerous at present. Castes have generally conformed 
to occupational divisions. It is the craft or the occupation followed 
by families for generations that have given those families the name 
of a particular caste among Hindus. Quite many of them are on 
the same cultural plane and their co-mingling is feasible under the 
forces released by modern life and education. Relations between the 
various castes are not unfriendly in normal times. All of them get 
on well together and social intercourse is restricted only so far as 
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CHAPTER 3. inter-marrying and inter-dining is concerned. The latter has aheadv 
— lost much of its rigidity, hut the former still persists practically 
Rmcio^^ unabated. Smoking, Pan-chewing and even taking tea, in common 
Caste (Hindus). prevalent for years among members of different castes, the 

railways and bus transport having accelerated the process. Untouch- 
ability has been legally and constitutionally abolished in the Indian 
Union and social reformers have, for years, exerted to eradicate it. 
In the rural areas it is not so strictly observed now. Once upon 
a time untouchabilit>^ meant in practice even unapproachability and 
unseeability, if such expressions might be used. Some untouchable 
village communities, particularly, the Maliars have embraced 
Buddhism, under the influence of the late Dr. B. R. Ambedkar and 
they now call themselves Nava-Bauddhas, This has not, however, 
resulted in raising them in social status, to an appreciable extent. 

Castes. There is no getting away from the fact that castes are still there. 

Brahmans belonging to all sub-castes among them are not more than 
five per cent, of the total Hindu |X)puIation in the district. TJie 
Kunbls and the MarathaiJ together constitute the biggest group. 
There is not much to distinguish between the Kunbis and the Marathas 
except that the former form a poorer section and the latter a better 
placed section of the community. Some Maratha families are said 
to have a larger strain of nortli Indian or Rajput blood than the 
Kunbis, though this is not alwavs the case. The distinction 'oetwecn 
them is almost entirely social, the Maratha as a rule preferring 
military or police or messenger service to husbandry. The Satara 
Marathas do not seem to have historic or legendary evidence as to 
when or from where they came into the district. They are somewhat 
fairer in complexion and more refined in manners, but they cannot 
be distinguished from the Kunbis with whom all eat and the poorer 
marry, Now-a-days they all pass under the name Marathas. 

There are besides, several groups conforming chiefly to the 
occupations they have traditionally followed, who are neither 
Kunbis nor Marathas but now are classified as similar communities. 
They are the Malls or Gardeners, Beldars or Quarry-men, Buruds 
or Bamboo-workers, Ghisadls or Tinkers, Kanjaris or Weaving 
Brush-makers, Karanjikars or Fountain makers otherwise known as 
Dalsingars or Jingars, Kasars or Bangle-makers, Koshtis or Weavers, 
Kumbhars or Potters, Lohars or Black-smiths, Lonaris or Cement- 
markers, Otaris or Casters, Patharwats or Stone-dressers, Patvekars 
or Tassel-makers, Rahgaris or Dyers, Rauls or Tape makers, Sajis or 
Weavers, Sangars or Wool-weavers, Shimpis or Tailors, Sonars 
or Goldsmiths, Sutars or Carpenters, Telis or Oilmen, Vadars or 
Earth-diggers, Ghadsis or Musicians, Guravs or Priests, Holars or 
Fieldmen, Nhavis or Barbers, Parits or Washermen, Dhangars or 
Shepherds, Gavlis or milkmen, Bhois or Fishers who used to be 
Palanquin-carriers, Kolls or Ferrymen, Pardeshis or Outsiders i.e. 
Upper India Men and Thakurs or Chiefs. People belonging to what 
were known as Unsettled Tribes like the Kaikadis, Ramoshis and 
Vanj^is have lost their ti aditional occupations and they are gradually 
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merging among the Kunbis i.e. agriculturists, whether as farm CHAPTER 3, 
labourers, tenant-cultivators or peasant proprietors. Formerly, the — 

Kaikadis were basket-makers, the Ramoshis were sentinels and the People, 

Vanjaris were earavan-nien. 


The case of the scheduled castes is on a different footing. Although Scheduled Castes, 
held to be generally belonging to the Hindu fold, they have been 
classed apart as specially backward and needing special help for 
their uplift in society. Seats have been re.servcd for them in the 
local bodies like the village panchayats, district local board, the State 
legislature and the Indian Farliaincmt. Si)ecial educational facilities, 
are also offered to them. Those belonging to this group in Satara 
are the Bhahgis or Night-soil hkii, Mahgs and Mahars. The last 
two are said to be hereditary rivals. Tlie Maiigs worked as useful 
and trustworthy village watchmc'ii as also scavengers, hangmen, 
musicians and songsters. Tlu'y still make and sell brooms and 
baskets, ropes of sisal-hemp and k'ather. Among the Mahars there 
are many sub-castes such as Murli Mahars, Gavai Mahars and Jogti 
Mahars. All these sub-divisions cat together but do not intermarry. 


Satara villages are still Familiar with what might be called beggars Mendicants Castes, 
who go from place to place* and earn their liveliliood on alms and fees 
for their other skills. J^hats or Bards, who streak Hindustani and 
Marathi, were Formerly in the service of the Rajas of Satara and the 
Marathu nobility. They had minute knowledge of the family trees of 
their ]:)alrons and composed and reeited erude but forceful poems 
in their honour with mueh gusto and gesture. Except for their long 
and shabby, gn^asy coat and necklaces of CjOwrie slu*lls they cannot 
be distinguished from the a\('rage Kunbis. They are called upon 
to settle social disputes at caste meetings an indication of what 
prestige they enjoy as hont'st, impartial judges. The Chitrakathis 
or picture showmen chio'Fly hail from Tasgaon but wander from 
place to place. Tlu* Gondhalis or Gondhal dancers arc 
worshippc’is of Ainlxllnii in whose honour tliey sing and dance. It 
is customary to requisition their services in Hindu households after 
some joyful event such as birth of a son or a wedding, for performing 
a gondhed dance. Gopfils or cowherds are found in Javli and Satara. 

They sing, dance and wrestle and amuse people. Gosiivis or Passion 
Lords claim descent from the sage Kapila, but their ranks are in fact 
swelled from all Hindu castes. They let their hair and beards grow 
like the Sikhs and speak Hindustani; they claim to be vegetarians and 
refrain from eating meat and drinking licjiior, but arc hemp and 
opium addicts. They rub themselves with ashes and wear ochre- 
coloured robes. They now live only by begging but formerly took 
service as soldiers and had a good name for bravery and loyalty. 

In 1789, Mahadaji Shindc^ enlisted large numbers of these people, 
formed them into a distinct l)ody and placed them under the command 
of Hiinat Bahadur who was both their captain and religious leader. 

Jahganis or Lihgayais are seen here and there all over the district 
and are worshippers of Shiva. Round their necks, they wear a silver 
or copper casket with an emblem of Shiva. Their head who is called 
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It {imvii has a iiioiiustery iii Kurad. The Joshis or astrulugors tell 
fortunes by reading palms and while doing so, speak in tones so 
solemn, serious and respectful that the listener is greatly impressed. 

Tlio Kolhatis or tumblers constitute a strange set of an itineranl 
tribe. They are a light, active, intelligent people with fair skins, 
dark eyes and short black htiir. They speak a mixture of Gujarati, 
Marathi and Ilinduslani; they have no settled homes anywhere; 

I hey generally move in gangs of about 20, carrying small mat huts 
and cols on the backs of donkeys or ponies or on their own heads. 
They pass the rainy season in some dry part of the country, lliey 
eat the Hesli of almost any animal and arc excessively fond of drink. 
Prohibitioii scarcely seems to have affected them. Both men and 
women arc tumblers. Yet they hold the cow in great sanctity.*^ 
MTicir iniests are village Brahmans and they use charms and believe 
in witchcraft. Tliey also worship Muslim saints and Pii\s. Manbhavas 
oj’ Respectables have now become practicall}^ extinct, hut they were 
supposed to have come to the district about 600 \ears ago and latej- 
cli\’idcd themselves into two sects known as Baiiagis and Gharvasis., 
tliat is to say, celebrates and married. Among the Bairagis were* 
botli monks and nuns. Tinnalis or .'Bullock showmen have also 
disappeared but their loriginai hoine was in Andlira Desha and 
tlieir home tongue was Telugu. Uehlas or Pickpockets, literally lifters, 
also spoke Telugu. As their name indicated they indulged in pett> 
lhie\ing and pilfering whatever tlie\' could ]a\ hands on but were 
not lielped in tlieir culling liy their wives. They also settled down 
to agrieuUurt^ or niergcnl in other callings. Vaidus ar(! drug hawkers. 
Wien tluj)' go about iluar work, they sling across their shouldcis 
a bamboo pole hung with one or two l>ags containing healing roots, 
lierhs, hides and poisons. They are ready to cure anylhiiig from 
a eoiiimoji cold to eoiisiiming diseases l)y soim^ niedieine in their 
hags. Tlieir origin also is xnesuinabl)' Andhra Desli as tlie\’ still 
speak Telugu at home and eorrui>t Marathi with others. Vasudevs 
are >\andering lieggars. Their begging dress is a long cTO^vll adorned 
with peacock leatliers, a long coal having nuiiu'roiis folds and 
trousers, but liave now become almost scarce. 


Ktsligioii. All these iiimierous IJindu castes and sub-eastes live in peace 
widi one anollier, following their traditions loyally and believing that 
wiiatever was ordained for them by time-honoured customs was 
good enough for tlu^m. As TTiiidus, the)* are believers, holding that 
diere Is mil) one Almighty governing this iinherse and he could 
lie worshipped in any of his iiiauifestations according to individual 

might bu culled rather u dauiaging description of tliis \vandcriiig tribe 
was given in all seriousness in the old SutUru District Gazetter. It said, “On 
coming of age, u KoUiati girl is culled upon to ohoose between uiarxiage anil 
prostitution. If sbe chooses marriage, she is closely looked after; if she 
jircfcrs prostitution her jiareuts cull a c;aste meeting, feast tliein, and declare 
that their ilaiiglitcr is a prostitute.” 'Die account also adds, “All KoHiali 
^^'omen, w'liother married or single arc watched by the police and that “Thev 
steal and kidnap Jiij^r caste girls to bring them u]) as prostitutes and so are 
under the eye of the police.” 
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taste and family tradition. This code of conduct does not make for 
a life of strife and competition. Contentment with one's Jot is 
also a traditional teaching to which all are generally reconciled. 
Ordinarily*, this is the way of life of the common people. But 
Western education which gradually spread all over the country during 
the British regime and is spreading faster still in the nooks and 
comers of the country, with the advent of Svaraj, modem concepts 
about social equality and justice, individual freedom and religious 
ideas are gripping die mind of rising generations. In all spheres 
of life, including the social and religious, static ways are yielding 
place to dynamic ways and as a result a transformation of life is 
in progress. FfFeets of this process are noHoeahie in the enstoms 
of all Hindus. 

The majority of Hindu customs and traditions consist of ritualistic 
practices related to various religious observances known as samshdras 
or sacraments. They are, in theory, purifying rites, conducted und»^r 
the direction of Brahman priesthood, according to orthodox practice. 
Regarding tlio exact nninl>er of these samshdras, the writers ol 
Smrtis are not agreed. According to some of these law-givers, 16 
of these sacraments arc compulsory and 24 more optional. Nitya 
and Naimiffiha are the Sanskrit words used to convey this meaning. 
Of late, even the 16 have been reduced to about half a dozen in 
most of the Hindu commnnilies. These rituals are performed at 
birth, thread-girding, marriage, pregnancy and death. Thread- 
girding is peculiar only to’ the twice-bom i.e. the dwijas, now consist¬ 
ing of all Bitahman snb-clivisions, some Maratha families and 
Vaishyas. Garhhddhdna, .signalising the child-bearing capacity of the 
girl-wife, which used to bo once performed separately and with 
much fan-fare and tom-tom as girls were then married at an early 
age, has now become extinct and forms part of the marriage rite. 

The most important and far-reaching in its effects on every indivi¬ 
dual Hindu, mrin or woman, is the marital rite. Till lately, this was 
observed most ceremoniously, but under the stress of modern thought, 
economic nccessiW and reformist religious teaching even this rite 
lias been reduced to the minimum hy the Dharraa Shastra Nirnaya 
Man^a}. Even well-to-do and conservatively minded Hindus now 
resort to’ what lias come to bo designated as the Vedic marital ritual. 
As a matter of fact even what jirovailed before was also Vedic as 
dislinguislied from the registered marriage system under which the 
parties to the maniage could belong to different religions and 
still join in wedlock as man and wife. The four-day wedding 
ceremonies, interspersed with a number of dinner parties thrown 
by the people of both the bride and bride-groom have become 
a matter of the past and the ritual has been made brief, with just 
one reception to friends and relatives, but the religious requirements 
like Sajytapadi, Kanydddna, Vimha-homa being preserved in their 
pristine glory in keeping with the injunctions of the shdstras and 
smfiis. Tlie Brahmans have led the way in bringing thi.s reform in 
vogue. Other Hindu communities have willingly followed them. 
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CHAPTER 3. 

The People, 
Social Life. 


(i) The joint family under the protection of a grand-father and 
a grand-inother with not only brothers and sisters, but even cousins 
iind(*r the same roof and a house with a score of rooms and balconies 
and galleries will only be rarely met with in some villages of the 
district. Even brothers when married now live together in a few 
instances, but the joint family has positively broken down. The 
matriarchal system nowhere prevails. The patriarch also is now 
extinct. Anc(?stral proj^erty according to Hindu usage is divided 
equally among sons and if in the life-time of a father, his sons 
and he begin to live apart, the property has to be equally shared. 
With recent amendments in Hindu law even a sister has a share in 
the father s property when it is ancestral. In the case of self-acquired 
property, the owner of it can dis]K)se il of in any way he likes. He 
need not, if he so chooses leav(\ anything to his sons or daughters 
and gift it away to any charitable or religions or any other purpose. 
This could be don(' by leaving will behind. The issue-less parents 
used to adopt sons, but evc*n that tendency is now weakening under 
the stress of modern ideas. Instances of a widowed mother and her 
adopted son coming to loggerheads are by no mean.s rare and the 
old idea of having otkvs family name p('rpetiiated is no longer found 
fascinating enough to go in for adoptions. Th(‘ other-wOrldly 
consideration of having a son to ])erform the sfiraddha ('tc. for the 
benefit of the dc'ad in after-death life(?) does not also carry, much 
weight with men who under tlu' iiifliienee of modern education are 
developing a materialistic outlook on life and affairs. 


Marriage and 
Morals. 


(ii) Marriage is among the most sacred and significant of c^bliga- 
tions according to Hindu redigion, c'thics and philosophy to which 
human life is subjc'ct. According to Hindu vi(‘W, marriage is not 
a contract but a sacrament which is indissoluble. Members of the same 
ca.st(‘ and ewen sub-caste could alone be partners of the marital union. 
Th(' injunetion further was that .sueh union must not take place bc'twcen 
members of the same go/rr/, which may be described as an enlarged 
family clan. There* must be at least a minimum measure of astro¬ 
logical agreement, between the horoscopes as determined by the 
position of the planets at the time of birth of the proposed biide 
and groom. Marriages had to be only during particular months 
of the year and at particular hours held to be auspicious in keep¬ 
ing with the horoscopes. Over and above these pre-requisites, 
a number of customs and practices grc'w around the marriage 
ceremony. The celebrations spread over about a week and some 
consequential ceremonies extended even to a whole year. 


In the age of reason, education and social transformation ushered 
by modern times, many of the non-(\sscntials have dropped down. 
Several were considered even stupid and frivolous. Public opinion 
gradually but unmistakably underwent a change which was reflected 
in the new attitude towards social reform. It found expression in 
a great deal of legislation passed bv the representative and democratic 
legislative bodies of the country. Thus child marriage was abolished. 
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The justice and the desirability of the contractual element even in 
holy wedlock was recognised and divorce under certain specified 
conditions ist now permissible. Freedom to marry beyond ones 
caste has been conceded and recognised as quite in order and even 
the gotra barrier has crumbled down. Marriages between members 
of sub-castes have become common enough. Marriages between 
members of different castes are no longer sensational, though they 
are not yet frequent. They have ceased to be topics of criticism 
and antagonism previously leading to social ostracism. At least in 
urban areas, they do not rouse even idle curiosity and inconsequen¬ 
tial comment they once did. Under the stress of conditions created 
by industrial progress and modern education, rapid advance in 
the same direction may be made. The marriage customs of the so- 
called higher and lower caste groups among Hindus do not differ in 
important details. Only the ritual among the former is conducted 
according to Vedic manfras and among the latter according to Puranic 
mantras. Polyandry does not exist anywhere in Maharashtra. 
Polygamy was current enough and cases may be found even today 
in which a man has taken two or even three wives, but polygamy 
has now been legally banned. According to time-honoured ways 
of life, rules of emdogamy prohibit marriage outside a caste or 
sub-caste; rules of exogamy jnehibit marriage between sagofras, 
sapindas and sapravaras. Brahmans claim gotras and pravaras and 
abide by gotra and pravara exogamy. Marathas claim kuU (stock) 
or devak (marriage guardians) as well as gotras but among them as 
among Prabhus the same is not necessarily a bar to marriage, tlie 
chief restrictions being sameness of kuji and devak. Many iion- 
Brahman communities have kidi, devak and surnames as exogarnous 
divisions. Sagotra and Sapravara marriages even among Ikahmans 
are now valid under the Hindu Marriage Disabilities Removal Act 
(XXVIII of 1946). The prohibited degrees of kindred for marriage 
beyond agnates vary according to the custom of the community con¬ 
cerned. As regards cross-cousin unions, except that of the brother’s 
daughter with the sister’s son, which is not only tolerated, but even 
sedulously sought among the Sarasvat and Deshastha Brahmans, other 
types are disallowed. Marriage with a wife’s sister is allowed and 
a brother may also marry his brother’s wife’s sister i.e. sisters can 
become sisters-in-law. 

*A11 marriage agreements may conveniently be reduced to five 
types. In sdlankrt kamjaddna, the bride’s father bedecks her with 
ornaments and jewellery and stands the expenses incidental to the 
marriage including travelling expenses of the groom’s side. In 
kamjaddna, the brides father’s expenses arc limited to his own side. 
In varapttkm-vadhupaksa form, the parties bear their own ex|Xinses 
and consider it honourable to exchange suitable gifts and dinner 
parties according to the means of cither. In the humid form, the 
bride’s father pays a heavy varadaksind, so that the groom is, as it 
were, purchased and in the deja form, the proposal is made from the 

• The described ceremony holds good among Marathas and others who are 
in large majority in the district. 
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groom’s side with a price for the bride. Variations suited to mutual 
convenience in all these forms are made in individual instances. 

The ju’ocess of the marriage ceremony consists of a number of 
stages. It begins with mdffam. Among the poor and backward 
communities, it is the father of the groom or some near elderly 
relative who starts the negotiations. In the case of the well-to-do 
they arc usually initiated by the bride’s father or his representative. 
If there is no initial hitch, the family priests who are usually astro¬ 
logers come on the scene and compare the horoscopes of the bride 
and the bridegroom. If they agree, marriage terms follow and 
a betrothal day is fixed. Pdmu'fmri is distributed to the friends and 
relatives invited for the auspicious occasion and the marriage is 
taken as settled. It is considered dishonourable to go back on this 
settlement unless some extraordinary event unsettles it. This (is 
followed by what is called sakharpuda or sdkluimult. On a mutually 
selected da}^ the groom’s father or a close relative of his and friends 
go to the bride’s house to present her with a sddi and bodice cloth 
and some ornaments. Five mvdMm^ i.e. women with their husbands 
living mark the bride’s forehead with kunktt and present the sd^u 
khan and ornament to her, with a packet of sweets. The others 
arc given pdnmpdii and a light feast. Tin's ceremony is known avS 
fidkharpudd. Some days later, the bride’s relatives go to the groom’s 
house for the tijd ceremony when the groom is presented with 
a suitable headdress, clothes and a gold ring. The groom’s forehead 
is marked mth a tiJd. Tlie mkhai ptidd and the Hid togellicj* consti¬ 
tute the betrothal. These are followecl by patrikdpujam which means 
worshipping the papers on wliich the names of the bride and bride¬ 
groom are VTitten by their resj)ective priests with the God Ganesh 
as vdtness. After this all the family and local gods and goddesses 
are specifically invited to bless tlic contemplated marriage by placing 
a few rice grains before each of the idols. This is often done by 
a procession of friends and relatives going to the various temples. 

A day before the marriage daly, a symbolic ceremony known 
as ghdnd is held. Though it does npt form part of the religious proce¬ 
dure, it is performed in the houses of both the bride and the 
bridegroom. A turmeric root, some wheat and an areca-nut are tied 
in a piece of new cloth to the handle of a jdte (grinding stone) 
by married and unwidowed women. Next the women grind some 
wheat and turmeric by the handmill to the accompaniment of prayer 
songs to Ganesh and Sarasvati. Two wooden pestles are then tied 
together with a piece of new cloth contaim'ng turmeric root, a betel- 
nut and a little wheat; some wheat is put into a bamboo basket and 
pounded with these pestles. The provisions for the marriage are 
supposed to be prepared after this ceremony but it is not really 
observed in practice. The grinding stone and the pestles used for 
the ceremony are kept in the same position till all functions in 
connection with the marriage are over. This is usually done in the 
early hours of the morning. Tlie next item is that of halad and 
teJvm^ A party of mvdsints from the groom's bouse go to the bouse 
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of the bride to the accompaniment of music, taking with them in 
a basket turmeric paste, articles of dress, etc. The bride is smeared 
with oil and this paste and given a hot water bath. She is presented 
a new green sddi and cliolt. What remains of the turmeric paste 
and oil is taken to the groom's house. lie is rubbed with these and 
given a similar bath. The brides father presents him a dress which 
he puts on when he starts for the brid{‘’s housi* in a procession for 
the actual marriage ceremony. 

On the marriage-day a number of propitiatory rites are gone 
through in the camjis of the* bride* and the bridegroom. They are 
called mamjapa-pratisthd and clevakapratisthd and include Gampati 
pujana, punydhamcomi, ndndisrdddJia anct f.{rahamakha- A spot in 
the marriage-booth is oow-dunged. Suvdslim d(*corate it with 
rr7ngo/i (piartz powder) and arrange three ])dfs (low wooden stools) 
in a line and cover them with rich v<*lvet or woollen material. Tlie 
parents of the bride and bridegroom take bath, put on silk appar(*l 
and scat themselves on the pdfs with their faces to the cast. Next, 
because satiiskdras whieli ought to have been ]ierfoi*med on the bride 
or the groom, but w('rc* not, are made to undergo a prdijascitia 
(penance). Tlie falher of the bride or the groom declares solemnly : 
“ I am going to marr}' my son or daughter named so and so in order 
to b(^ free from tlie debt of gods and ancestors and to continue 
the performance of righteous dec*ds and to pro]iagatc olfspring fit 
lo p(‘rform these deeds. ' In this declaration is contained the essence 
of marriage as a social and sociological duty. In order that the 
whole marriage procedure may pass of without any inauspicious 
occurrence, pray(*rs in jiropitiation of Ganapati, the family deities, 
Mrtyunjaya and tlie ilI-favour(‘d stars of llu* party are held through 
pri(*sts. These prayers commence* before and end after the marriage 
and arc known as auusdidn. Gada<i,ncr or kejvan arc felicitations 
accompanied by dinners thrown at home and at relatives’ on the 
eve of the marriage. 

There is a ceremonv* which is pc'culiar only lo those Maratha 
families in which some warrior-ancestor gloriously died on the 
battlefield- An elderly mah* member belonging to a kid, different 
from that of the party to be married is made to take part of 
the Vccra Pnrmlw. He is ceremoniously taken to the bank of 
a river. Water nymphs and the Vccra Purusha are worshipped. 
He is presented a dress and he holds a sword in his hand. He is 
tlicn brought back to the house and smeared with red powder. At 
the entrance of the house, ric(* mixed with curds and cocoanut are 
waved near his person. The sword in his hand is then taken and 
placed near the house-gods. The Vccra Purusha has then to remain 
in the house till the marriage ceremony is over. 

A formal declaration of the marriage settlement in the presence 
of friends, relatives and invited guests is held on the eve or on 
the same day of marriage at the bride’s house. It is called vdgddna 
or vangniscatja. The grooms father, accompanied by a party of 
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men and women goes in ceremony to the bride’s house. After they 
are welcomed and seated, the bride dresseil in ricli clothes is brought 
and seated on a jxlt. The groom's father gives into her hands 
a cocoanut and a betel-leaf packet and says thrice addressing her 
father : “ I shall accept your daughter in marriage for my son.” Tlie 
bride’s father says to him : “ Please do ” also thrice, both of them 
then embrace eacli other and the ceremony is over. When llie 
time for marriage draws near, the bridegroom is dressed in the dress 
presented to him at tlic time of halad ceremony by the bride’s fatlicr. 
His brow is decked with a hosing or marriage coronet. His 
left clieek is touched with lamp-black and he carries in his hand 
a dagger with a lemon stuck on its point. He must not part with 
it, till th(^ marriage is over. He rides a liorse or is eviai seated in 
a car. Musicians and dnim-beaters walk in front and behind tluan 
walk all lh(‘ men of the party followed by the bridegroom. Behind 
the bridegroom walks his sister holding the sakumlivd (lucky lamp) 
laid in a dish and anotlier woman follows her with a metal or (*arthen 
pot holding rice, betel-nut and water, coverc'd with a mango-branch 
and a coconut set on a heap of rice in a bamboo basket. Other 
ladies and women servants follow. The party halts at tlie place 
ineviously fixed u])on for performing what is known as simdnta- 
pujan, worship at the boundaiw. Then the bridegroom’s brother 
or some' otluT relative rides the groom’s horse and advance's to the 
bride's house to announce the bridegroom's arrival. For doing this 
service he is called varadhdvd or the groom's messenger. H(^ is 
treated \^'ith special respect and given a present by the bride's I'ather. 
The bridegroom is then ^^'orshipped by the Inide's father and the 
combinc'd jiarty proceeds to the bride's house for the marriage. 
On reaching the* bride’s house, one or two suvdsmis pour watei on 
the hoofs of the horse on which the bridegroom has come, Tlie 
groom then dismounts and is welcomed by the bride’s mother at 
the entrance of the marriage booth with a dish liolding two wheat 
Hour lamps, waves small rice balls and thc‘ lamps round the* bride¬ 
groom, throws the rice balls to one side' and lays the lamps at his 
feet. Anotlier sttvdsim ]>ours a dish full of water mixed with lime 
and turmeric on his feet. The bridegroom presents her with 
a .sddl and bodice-cloth, tin* bride’s father hands him a cocoanut and 
leads him by hand to a place prepared for him near the b(dndc 
(altar). The guests are rc’ceived and seated in the marriage hall 
where music is kept going. The family priest keeps a close watch 
on the water-clock or fs,hcitikd]xltra kept by his side' and notes the 
ap]iroach of the auspicious moment for the marriage. While all 
this goes on the bride is given a bath, is dressed in a special marriage 
dress and seated before what is known as Gaiirihara and asked to 
pray to god Siva and godde.ss Paiwati and Indraiu, the wife of 
Tndra, head of the celc’stial world. 

A litth' before the auspic*ious moment, the bride’s father worships 
the paper on which the muhurta has been written. Then two small 
heaps of rice grains are made near the marriage altar by the priest 
and a cloth with a central cross-mark is held between the heaps. 
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The briclegroorn stands on one heap and the bride on the other, 
the former facing west and the latter east. A mixture of rice grains, 
jirc (cumin seeds) and sugar is given into the liands of both. The 
maternal uncles of the bride and the groom stand behind tlicm^, in 
the case of the Marathas and those who called them Kshatriyas 
with naked swords crossed over their heads. The priests stand on 
either side of the curtain and tell the pair to look at the lucky cross 
and pray to their family gods. The pri(‘sts recite auspicious 
verses and throw rice, mixed with kunku, on both. One of the 
priests distributes red lice to the gmsts, which they throw over the 
bride and groom at tlic end of each verse*. When the auspicious 
moment arrives, the astrologer claps his hands. This is a signal 
For all to start clapping and the musicians to play on their instru¬ 
ments and the sihgi to blow his horn. The pri(‘sls draw aside the 
c iirtain and the bride* and groom place a little of the mixture of rice 
grains over (‘ach other’s head and garland ( ach other. This is 
followed by what is calk'd madlinparka. The* bride's father and 
mother sit on two p/its in front of the bridegroom who is s(*ated on 
a slightly higher seat, a ranraii^a and wash his feet, the mother 
helping in pouring wat(*r and the father scrubbing. The father then 
worships the bridegroom and pours on his rig!it hand a spoonful of 
honey mixed witli curds which is called madhuparko. The bride¬ 
groom sips it. If the pan'uts have a senior son-in-law or sons-in-law. 
they are offered }na(lhn))(irka first in ord(*r of tlu'ir seniority. The 
hands of the bride and the bridegroom are then joiiK'd by the father, 
a ])ot of bell metal is hc*ld uiuk'r them b\' the pric*st and the bride’s 
mother pours wat(*r with some coins in it over their clasped hands. 
'Phis completes the kanydcldn or giving over the girl. Tliis is 
considered a highly meritorious act on tlu* part of a house-holder 
because the priests keep saying kanyd (drayalii; punycun vordlwtdrn. 
This means “ May the daughter save her father and let his merit 
increase ”. Tlie bride* s father then pres('nts new clothes, ornaments 
and other articles to the bridegroom. He puts round the bride’s 
neck a lucky necklace called Man^edasutra which is made of idack 
glass beads and some gold beads and a locket, (ianapati is 
worshipped by th(*m and Bnlhinans are giv(*n daksind. The couple 
also worships Lakshnn, Indrani and PaiwatT. While all this is in 
]n*ogress the guests in the hall are giv(*n pdnsupdri, cocoaniits, sweets, 
llowers, aHat\ rose-water etc., as witnesses to the wedding. This 
done, they dispoTse- Vivdha homa i.e. marital sacrifice is then 
lighted and saplapadi i.e. going seven times round this fire on 
the part of the bride and bridegroom makes the marriage valid. But 
in order that it should b(* final and irrevocable, one more 
rite remains. That is known as pdni^rohana. Kankana or 
marriage wristlets are tied to the wrists of the couple and they are 
shown the Dhruvatdul or the Pole Star while they hold each others 
hands. This is a symbol of remaining steadfastly loyal to eacli 
other. The concluding social event is the vardt i.e. the ceremonial, 
homeward return of the bridegroom accompanied by his newly-wed 
wife. This is usually done the same night or the? next day’s night. 

In the old days, when boys and girls wen* married at a very young 
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age, parents and other elders of the family derived considerable 
fun by making the newly-weds go through a number of funny and 
frivolous situations. With grown-up boys and girls as parties to 
the marriage, this vulgarity has almost completely disappeared. 
Yet, they are made to sit to dinner in the same ]>late and feed each 
other. After vardf, another socially significant ceremony ;is held 
at the groom’s house. It is the welcome extended to tlie daughter- 
in-law by the mother-in-law. It is called sumniMularshnn, literally 
seeing the daughter-in-laws face. She presents the daughter-in- 
law new clothes and ornaments and puts sugar in her mouth. The 
last religious ceremony is clevakothdpana or unshrining of the clevak. 
It is performed on the 2nd, 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th or 10th day of the 
marriage. The details are the same as those observed while install¬ 
ing the devak. When this is over. Brahmans and priests are rewarded 
for their services. It is a custom among Satara Murathas and 
similar communities to treat guests with a swec't feast during the 
marriage period and a hot feast aft(‘r the dcmkoilidjunui. It chiefly 
consists of meat, mutton and fowl. 

During the last thirty years conditions of life have enormouslv 
changed. The marriage age of boys and girlfj has considerably 
risen. Tlu* economy of the country has undergone a transformation, 
resulting in increasing urbanisation, overcrowding in cities and 
a much faster tempo of day-to-day life. The old, elaborate and 
leisurely ritual, whether, religious or social, connected with an event 
like the marriage is found to have no place in the altered circum¬ 
stances. Attempts have been made to rationalise and abridge the 
whole ceremonial. Needless to say tliat tlu' other sevc'ral saiiiskdras 
have also been abolished or abridged. Upanmjana still iX'inains 
only in name, but in most cases the sacred thread is given up almost 
as soon as it is adopted. Collective UpanaijfDias hav(‘ come into 
vogue in certain places which show that people still care for the 
nominal initiation of children into th(' student slag(' with some 
religious ceremony. The only other satiiskdras arc those' in eonne'ction 
with birth, death and pregnancy that arci still cared for and obscTved. 

The prosiiect of a baby in the offing for a newly wed bride is 
greeted with enthusiasm both by her parc'iits and at her husbands. 
A woman >\'ithout a child is an imperfect and immature woman and 
is looked u] 5 on as ominous. No Hindu woman is happy if within 
a reasonable period after marriage, she does not become enceinte. 
But when happy omens of a coming child are noticed, there is joy 
in the family and every one desires that the first arrival should lx* 
a male babe. For this purpose the sacrament of pumsavana was 
devised while the young wife was in the third or fourth month of 
pregnancy. But whether because it has been found jix'ffective oi 
unnecessary it has fallen into disuse. The prosjiective mother 
longing, dohdle as they are called, are fondly noticed and prompth 
satisfied by the elderly members of the husband’s family. If a child 
is born with some birthmarks or congenital defects, they arc ascribed 
to non-fulfilment of the longings. It is customary for a newly wed 
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to go to licM' pajciits for tlie first confinement All arrangements 
iiiclucling the engagcineiit of a midwife known to the family are 
made. She looks after tlie young mother for ten days after delivery. 

All rural coinjuimities are particular about the fifth or sixth day 
worship as they are l)eli(‘\T'd to be full of danger to the new born. 
The belief is that convulsive seizures and most other forms of disease 
are the work ol spirits and they can be warded off only by worship¬ 
ping the Aloth(’rs Fifth and Sixth. The elderly women of the house 
are particular about keeping a lamp constantly burning in the 
confinement room and the mother is never left alone during the ten 
days. On the filth day of chikbbiiTh, friends and relatives are 
asked lor a dinner. In the name of the Pdficavi a betel-nut, a sword 
or sickle are placed on a pat and sandal-paste and flowers are 
offered. The motlu'r bows before the goddess with the child in 
luT arms and prays her to ]>r()tect the child from evil spirits. On 
the sixth day, a blank sheet ol paper and a reed pen and ink are 
l)laced on a pal and Satvai or Mother Sixth is worshipped as on the 
])rc‘vious day and a few friends are treated to a feast. 

During the ten days, the moth(T is considered untouehablc and 
only tlic^ midwife' touches her. The family observes suher for the 
])i'riod as sulak is observed in the case of a death. On the 11th day 
mother and baliy are given a j^urificatory bath, their clothes are 
washed and the whole liouse is cleaned. The male members of the 
liouse-iiold then put on new sacred threads. The midwife is presented 
with a lii^a(JC\ bodice cloth and some money as her fee. The mother 
is cleans('d from imjmrity by spraying tulsi water over her. 

Ol late, with th(' practice of sending expc'ctant mothers to maternity 
and nursing homes, many of the old practices have become mori- 
])und. On the 12th day, is the naming ceremony of the child. 
Women friends and relatives are invited for the ])urpose. They 
bring prc’sents, the musicians play, the baby is put in the cradle and 
Ihe christening is gone through. This ceremony is called hdrse. 
The lobes ol the child’s ears are pierced by a gold thread, generally by 
a goldsmith. If the boy is subject to a vow, his right nostril is also 
l)icrced and a gold ring put there. Cuddkanua or first hair-cut was 
also a saiiiskdra, perforjiK'd traditionally after a male child was two 
or three years old, but it has now died out. 

Vpanaijana, Vralabamlha and Maunjibandhana are the Sanskrit 
names of what is popularly known as the mufija sacrament, intended 
only for the three varnas viz., Brahmana, Kshatriya and Vaishya. 
Whoever can claim classification in one of these three from among 
the numerous castes and sub-castes of today can have it performed 
in the case of their male issues. In theory, it is a purificatory rite 
initialing a boy into Brahmacanjdsrama or studenthood. It has to 
be performed when a boy is from 8 to 12 years of age. It is 
customary to perform it in only five months of the year viz., Magha, 
Bhalguna, Chaitra, Vaishakha and Jyestha with due regard to astro¬ 
logical considerations. 
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Maunjihaiulham means girding the waist of a boy by a thread 
made from tlie munja grass. Its religious or cultural significance 
is now almost wholly lost and it has now become an occasion for 
a social get-to-gether for relatives and friends. It is more a festive 
than serious function. Preparations for it begin a few days before 
the auspicious day fixed for the ceremony. A booth is raised in 
front of the house and its posts are decorated with plantain trees, 
mango twigs and flowers. Invitations are sent far and wide to 
friends and relatives. As in the case of marriage, ^adagners or 
kclvans i.e. congratulatory feasts are given to the boy and his parents 
by friends and relatives. A day or two before the ceremony, the 
boy’s parents and the family priest visit temple's and houses of friends 
and relatives tei e'xtend pc'rsonal invitations {a God and man lor bless¬ 
ing the boy. This ee'ie'inonial invitation extending is ealk'el aksat. 


On the* thread-ceremony elay, the* ^lidnd is ])erf()nne'el as in the easv^ 
of marriage. Drumine'rs and pipers start plaxing on their instru- 
inents. One* of the pric'sts sets iixi the ^liatikd (v\ ater-cloek) with due 
ceremon)'. The usual preipitiateiry rites are geine threiugh. Ganapatl 
and the Matrkas are worsln'iJpe'd and puuydhavdcana is performed- It 
is a prayer offered feir the elay prewing full of blessings. This is the 
heiur for friends and re'latives le> offer pre'sents te) the beiy and his 
parents. After this is pe'rfe>rined what is known as lulndisrdddlia. 
Twenty-'se'ven betel-nuts 're'presenting jo\-bringing guaiidums are 
placed in a winnowing fan and worshipped with kunkd and fieiwers. 
It is then taken in the family geid-roeim. Brrilimanas, men and women 
are^ fed and are' given daksind. Mother and boy are then annointed 
anel bathed together and there is a ce'renumial (now-a-days nominal) 
cutting of the be)ys hair by a barber who is given a turban, a kerchief 
rice, betel and cocoanut. The be)y is again bathed anel there is 
a ce’iemonial tiffin when for the last time* the boy eats Jioin his 
mother’s plate. Be)ys of his age called batus participate in the* 
tiffin and aje; given dahyind. The boy is again given a bath anel 
made ready for the iipamnjana cereme)ny. 


As the muhwla (auspicious juennent) appre>aches, friends and 
relatiojis and all invitees gather together in the* be)oth anel take their 
seats. The? father sits enj a pert with his face to the? east and the 
boy stands betene him facing we'st. A curtain is held betwe^eii them 
by the priests. The boys sister stands behind him with a lighted 
lamp and, a cocoanut in lier hands. The priests recite inangedelsiakas 
(lucky verses) anel the guests present throw eiksaids (unbroken red 
rice grains) at the boy and his father. At the C3xact lucky moment 
(muhiirta) the curtain is withdrawn, guests clap their palms, musicians 
play with double effort and the boy lays his head at the feet e)f his 
father- The^ father blesses him and seats him e)n his right thigh. Fan- 
supdri, (itlar-gidedy and flenvcTs arc* distributed to all present. It is 
customary to hand a cocoanut to each person while departing. The 
new custom on the part of guests, now-a-days is to make some present 
to the boy- 
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Thu ruligioiis ritual begins soon. The boy is seated to the father’s 
riglit. A slliandila (earthen altar) is traced in front of the father, 
blades of (larblia (sacred grass) are spread over it and a sacrificial 
fire (lioma) is got ready. The priest daubs a cotton string in oil 
and turmeric, ties it round the boy’s waist and gives him a Uihgoti to 
wear. He then rolls a yellow pancd (short waist-cloth ) round his 
waist and a white one round his shoulders. Another cotton string 
daubed with oil and turmeric and a bit of deer skin passed into 
it is hung on the left shoulder of the boy in the manner of a sacred 
thread. Offerings of djtja (ghee), sesame and seven kinds of scnnidlm, 
(sacred luel sticks) are made^ to the sacrificial fije. The boy is asked 
to i)ass between father and fire, sip three dcitmiinaa and rcjieat texts. 
Again he passes between fire and father and takes his seat to the 
riglit of his father. He then rises, bows to the acdrija (preceptor- 
])riest) and requests him to initiate him in brahmacanjasrama. His 
request is grante'd by handing him over a yajnopavita (sacred thread) 
a danda (staff) of pidas and by giving him general instructions about 
ae(jHiring knowledge. He is taken out of the house to look at the 
sun and offer him a j)rayer called Gdyatri. After this is performed the 
principal sacrifice in which prayers are offered to a^nt (fire), India 
(king of gods) and Surya (the Sun) to bestow their powers on the 
boy. Tli(» last rite of the Upanayana sacrament is mcdlidjanuna 
in which jnayer is offered to the Goddess of Mind that she give 
the boy knowledge and intellect. This is done by preparing a small 
square* earthen mound and planting in it a branch of the palas tree 
and worshijiiiing it as the representative of the Goddess of Mind. 

Smndvaliana (originally return from the preceptor’s home after 
J2 years of studenth(K)d) has now become an adjunct of Upanayana^ 
coming within a few days of it. The lioy discards the mnhja i.e. the 
triples waistcord of sacred grass and his langoti, puts on costly clothes, 
a pair of shoes and takes up an umbrella and pretends to set out 
on a jouriK'v to Kashi (Banaras). The priest or the maternal uncle 
of the boy pretends to dissuade him from his plan by promising to give 
his daugliter to him in marriage and he stays ! 

Hindus usually cremate their dead. Only children under eight years 
of age are buried. When a person is in his last moments and he is 
conscious, he keeps on remembering or repealing God’s name. If he is 
unconscious, other people do it for him. At the point of death, his 
head is taken by his son or wife in his or her laji and holy Ganges 
water and a leaf of tulsi plant is put in his mouth. It is also 
customary to put a gold piece and a pearl in his mouth. When life is 
extinct, the news is announced to relatives and friends and even com¬ 
municated to distant places. Nearmost relatives try to come for the 
cremation and if it is a son or a brother it is customary even to postpone 
cremation for about 24 hours. When relatives and friends gather, they 
start preparations for carrying the dead body to the cremation ground. 
Usually, it is a ladder-like bier that is prepared out of bamboos. 
Two new earthen pots, a large one for water and a small one for fire, 
}i,iddl (red ixiwder), betel-leaves and white cloth about seven and 
half feet long are procured. Arrangements for sufficient firewood and 
cowdung cakes and a few dry tuhi plants are made. The dead 
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body is waslied and seciiri'ly tied in the bamboo liier and shrouded 
with the white cloth, keeping only the face bare. The son or the 
nearest relative takes a bath. Nearest kinsmen or close friends become 
the four bier-carriers and the son leads all the mourners to the crema¬ 
tion ground. He carries the fire-pot on a triangular frame fastened 
to a string. On reaching the cremation spot, a pile of firewood and 
cowdung cakes is laid. The dead body is kept on it and covered 
with fuel including the dried tulsi plants. The son with the help 
of the priest sets firc^ to the pyre. He goes round the pyre three times 
with a water-filled earthen pot and stands at the head of the pyre. 
Another person breaks the )K)t witli a small stone and the son 
beats his inouth with the back of his hand. lie* then goes and sits 
among th(‘ other mourners. All of them wait till the skull bursts, 
whose sound is heard by all. The stone with which the earthen pot 
is broken is carc'Fully ]>r('S('rved for further obs('quies as the symbol 
of the dead to whom water oblations are given by the dearest and 
the nearest. The mourners return home. In the evening, a lighted 
lamj) is kc])t burning where the deceased breathed his last. If the 
deceased is a woman with her husband alive, she is deck('d with 
fiowers, rubbed with turmeric ])aste and a kumhim mark is placed 
on her forehead and a handful of rice, a eoeoanut and b(*tel leaves 
are laid in her lap. Otherwise, the rest of the procedure is the same. 

If the d('ceased belojigs to the bnlhman or Kshatriya stock, the after¬ 
death rites are observed in the Vc'dic style known as maniragni; in 
the case of others also priests officiate but it is a sim])le consignment 
to fire. On the thiid day, tlie son accompanied by few friends and 
relatives visit the cremation ground and from the spot where the dead 
body was burnt, the>' collect the ashes and whatever remains of the 
bones. These are consigned in the waiter of a stiT'am or river and 
those wdio can afford to do so, take the same lor consignment to a holy 
place like Prayag. where the Canges, Jamna and Sarasvati rivers 
meet and is therelbrc' called Triveni Sangam. On the tenth day, 
all members of the household take a purificatory bath, all clothes 
are washed. Tlie sou of the deccas(‘d takes off his moustache and 
bathes. After bath the ashm, i.e,, the* symbolic stone representing 
the deceased is w ashc’d with cowxlung and rice oblations arc offered 
to it in the cremation ground. Presents of money and utility articles 
are made to a Brrihman in the name of the deceased which once 
included clothes, shoes and a cow^ The normal expectation of the son 
and others is that when the oblations are offered in open space, crows 
should come and dispose of them. If this does not happen, the belief 
is that the deceased desires those left behind to give him some 
assurance or other regarding this thing or that. Sometimes all 
these efforts fail to make the crow touch the rice ball oblations; 
but most often they arc not disappointed. After this procedure is 
gone through the mourners return home. 

On the eleventli day, all members of the household take pancagamjn 
and sprinkle it all over the house. This is a mixture made of cow’s 
milk, curds, urine, ghee and dung. New sacred threads are worn. 
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Oil the 12th day a ritual known as sapindi mlddha is held. By virtue 
of this ritual the deceased is gathered to his previous three pitrs i.e. 
father, grandfather and great-grandfather. On the 13th day, 
a mlddha is iierfonned in the name of the dead and friends and 
kinsmen are asked for dinner. After this, every year, the smddha is 
performed on the day of the death of the deceased. 

Once a deceased has been cremated, the srdddlia is not now-a-days 
observed in the prescribed way every year in families wlio have come 
under modern influences. Som(^ charity is made in his name in his 
memory out of gratc'ful fec^lings. Those w)io can afford it, 
even award prize’s, and scliolarshijis in his name or pay poor students’ 
fees in his name. The time-lionoured rites do not suit the present 
tempo of life. Taking the dead body in a hand-cart has also been 
introduced in various place’s instead of on a bier on four persons’ 
slioulders. 

Tlecent legal enaclmcnls have considerably affected the position of 
Hindu woiiK’n. Equality of the sexes, in general, has been regarded 
as guaranteed by tlic constitution of the Indian Union and women 
are not prc’xcnted now from participating in any field of civil life 
of the country. They can, in theory, practise any profession, hold 
any office and even inherit property in their own right. A Hindu 
widow could lake anotlier husband among the* so-called lower castes 
of Hindus by usage but tlu* Hindu law in theory put a ban on widow 
marriage so far as the so-called higher communities like Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas and Vaishyas were concerned. But the Widow Remarriage 
Act of 1<S53 ri'inovc’d this disabilit), cv(‘n though during the last 
100 years, widow marriages have not taken place in large numbers. 
The right of divorce was not there at all, because the Hindu marriage, 
in theory, is indissoluble ; but legislation in this behalf has allowed 
divorce to any Hindu wife for sufficient cause. Tlie restrictions on 
divorce have made it difficult enough. There is provision, however, 
for legal sejiaration on sufficient cause being shown, at almost any 
time. With the spread of education among women and their having 
come out of homes to seek jobs on an c(pial footing with men, 
dix'orce cases have begun to figure in the news from time to time. 
The natural disabilities to which woman’s status is heir, has, however, 
l(‘d to the existence of some kind of traffic in women for ages together 
with the attendant evil of prostitution. To this are allied, though 
in a clandestine way, the evils of drink and gambling. But these 
are not there in this district on such a scale as to cause alarm. 
Prohibition has been legally established all over the Maharashtra 
State though its breaches are found to be rather too many for a reason¬ 
able enforcement of the law. Breaches of so many provisions of the 
Penal Code are there from day to day, but they are not supposed to 
he a menace to peace, order and good government. Similar is the 
case of breaches of the Prohibition law. Gambling has never caused 
even that much trouble, though enlightened public opinion demands 
that measures of enforcement of the anti-drink and anti-gambling 
legislations need to be more drastic and stringent. 
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According to the 1951 census there were 203,177 occupied houses in 
the district, which gave an average of 50-36 liouses to a square mile, 
Of these 179,377 (46*79 per sq. mile) were in the rural areas and 
23,800 (125-93 p(u* sq. mile) in the urban areas. The 203,177 oecupied 
houses in the district accommodated 233,752 households^ (R. 201,742; 
O. 32,010). This gave an average of 1-51 households for each 
occupied house for the district, 1-3 for the rural area and 1*3 for the 
urban area. Houses in the district as a whole nowhere present 
a picturesque panorama. Modern architecture has made very little 
impact upon the housing sense of the people. With a few excej^tions, 
where terraces are built, most of the urban dwellings ar(^ old-fashioned, 
having roofs of tiles or corrugated iron sheets. They are built with 
burnt bricks and have a stone foundation. The walls arc' i^lastcrc^d 
with mortar mixed in sand. It is only the abundant use of distem¬ 
pers that gives them a variegated ap]X'aranee. Rural house's, 
on the contrary, present a sorry spectacle. Here the hutments are not 
constructed with a view to meeting individual requirements but 
arc built in a manner that would afford protection against the 
vagaries of climate. In the dry eastern and northern belt they are 
flat-roofc'd and in the rainy north-east and north-west regions they 
are thatched. Generally they are built with sun-dric‘d bricks and 
mud, pointed with mud or mortar. In houses fashioned as town 
dwellings, there are windows, window shutU'rs, door frames and 
door panels, all made of hahul or mango and in houses of the rich 
of teak wood ; otherwise doors arc made of thatch and bamboos and 
a deliberate rectangular opening kept at a height of about five feet 
from the ground level, provides a ventilator. Bamboo and teak 
rafters are also largely used. 


The houses in the district may be arranged under two divisions, 
jinmovablc' and movable. The inunovablc houses may bc' divided 
into four classes. Those with tiled roofs and walls of firc'-baked 
bricks or dressed black stone; those with tik'd roofs and w alls of 
sun-burnt bricks or mud and stonc's; tliose with flat earth or tiled 
roofs and generally walls of unburnt bricks ; and those w ith thatchc'd 
roofs and wattled or grass w-all.^. Thc^ movables chvc'llings belong 
to wandering tribes who carry them wherevc-r they go. Thc*y are 
of two kinds small tents or pals either of coarse cotton or wool or 
condemned tarpaulin, and small huts of bamboo or date matting. 
Often when the dwollers jxolong their stay indefinitely due to 
continuous employment prospects they make use of the discarded 
tin-can .sheets to give their dwellings an appearance of a residence. 
Usually these nomadic tribes select the outskirts of the city or 
a village and the j^lains adjacent to the hills as their favourite abodes. 
The last seventy years or so have witn(*ssed the fast disappearance 
of these nomads either by their absorption in the local populace or 
by their migration to other tracts. 

1 A house for ceii.su.s purpo.ses meant “a dwelling witli a separate main 
entrance ”. Thus more than one household might bc found in the same census 
house. 
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Mansions belonging to the old aristocracy as well as the semi- 
modern structures housing the higher middle class and well-to-do 
families represent the first model. They are generally two or three 
storeyed and an* built round quadrangles with stone or burnt brick 
walls, tiled r(X)fs or open terrace. The built-up space is conside^r- 
able allowing for broad lobbies, an office room, two or more sleep¬ 
ing rcK)ms, a central store room, a clivdnkhdnd often used as 
a dining hall, a kitchen and a god-room. In the houses constructed 
rc^cently, the bath and privy arc usually attached but in the old 
styled liouses, a bath-room is attached in the rear and a privy is 
located at a distant corner either in front or behind according to 
convenience of tlic building. In most of the houses of this type 
servants’ ({uarters and cattle shed are also provided. These buildings 
have an imposing appearance. In the front, on the sides and in the 
rc‘ar are planted beautiful flower and fruit trees which spread their 
haunting fragrance in the morning in the atmosphere near about and 
cast their w illowy shadows in the afternoon to keep the place cool. 
The flower trees are Gulab, Moot'd, Sliccanti^ Capita, Pdrijdt, lily, 
7jcndu, Gokania, Bakul, etc. whereas plantain, guava, mango, fCimbnl, 
sifdpliaj, rfnnpha] trees represent the fruit variety. In the rear yard 
at a central j^laci* stands alone the tuUm bush in a masonry pillar pot. 
The front entrance is a huge wooden door in the case of old styled 
buildings usually painted in maroon or green oil colour and often 
having beautiful carvings. The door leads to the dimnkhdnd 
decorated w ith multicoloured mattresses and furnished with gorgeous 
furniture like* sofa sets, tables with glass tops, hnndis, etc. The 
doors and w indows wdiieh are latticed have curtains displaying 
u rich colour combination. The w'alls of these buildings which have 
a ]dain plast(‘r surface are us\ially coloured in distempers or oil paints 
and in some cas(*s w'here the old aristocratic families have not become 
extinct, the WTills are painted with drawings representing the episodes 
from ruranas. TIk* old styled buildings are changed in a manner 
to .suit modc’rn conditions but still they have not lost their former 
grandeur. They are equipped wuth electric fittings so that radio, 
table and ceiling fans, iron, cooker, geyser, etc., have become (]uite 
common. And yet one is reminded of the old days of superstition 
w lien OIK* sees mango leaves hanging from the door lattices, a horse 
shoe ]iinnc‘d on the do()rst(‘p or an awTward painting of an old 
godd(*ss in chalk or pinjar exhibited in the front wall of the house 
lo repel ghosts or tlu* cursc's of sorcerer. The compound has either 
a stone or brick w all or wu're fencing. A devadi also could be found 
to accommodate the rakhawdlddr — pcrlvtips a vestige of the past. 
These houses falling under the first category are, how'ever, few and 
far between involving as they do a considerable cost of construction. 
Their owners, the former Inamdars and Jagirdars as a class are fast 
becoming extinct and now^ it is only the big merchants, Zamindars 
and high salaried persons who could afford dwellings of this type. 
The houses accommodating the lower middle class, the traders and 
merchants and well-to-do farmers lx>th in the rural as well as the 
urban areas represent the second model. They arc generally one¬ 
storeyed with walls of fire-baked or unbaked bricks and tiled or 
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fiat roofs. They coiilaiii three to four roojiis. They are built in 
the centre of an open space admeasuring five to six hundred scpiare 
yards. I’hc compound is devoid of any gardening. Whatever trees 
are planted are a few flower trees and vegetable plants. The front 
is a plain wooden door, with nothing artistic about it and leading 
to the so-called divdnklulnd which is used at once as an office room, 
a sitting room and a guest room. The walls ari' coloured with 
a distemper or a white-wash. The furniture consists of a few chairs, 
a table or two, a bench and a mattress. In villages a shopkeeper 
converts this room into a shop; in towns the* ])rof(’ssional makes it his 
oflic(i room. The doors and windows are curtained but they do not 
disjflay any fine* taste. Framed ]nctures of gods aiul goddesses as 
w('ll as historical personage's are hung e)n the* walls but the'v jx)ss('ss 
k’ss than decorative value. The centre room is a re'st-re)om anel steirc- 
room combine'el into one. The're is no se'parate ge)d-roe)m e)r a elining 
hall. The kitche'u serves the purpeise of both. One often linels the 
corni'r of the kitcht'ii used as a washing sink conve'ited into a bath- 
re>om. Privies which are eipen are situated at a distant coriu'r in the rear 
of the* building- One may find a ce)w slu'el, alse) accommodaiing the 
elomestic servant. In the place of open te'iraces, these house's have 
flat roofed vcnindahas in the front and rear which might be used 
for sleeping at night during the hot st'ason and othe’rwise for drying 
preparations such as pdpads, knrdaijas, etc. The houses are* ne)t ke;pt 
in a ne'at condition .so that the wall-plastering goe'S off and some efl 
the houses thus jm'sent a elescrte'el look. Repairs are eflecte'el only 
in a casual way, because heavy expenditure is calle'd for. It may 
not be even in five years once that they are* white-w ashed or [lainted. 
The fencing around the compound is only an apology for it with an 
entrance appre)]n*iate; to it. Their groh'sque a])pearancc is by no means 
])leasing. The houses accommodating working class families, jieasants 
and cultivators and farm workers represt'iit the third and foiirtli l\pes. 
They have only one slore\' and are built in unburiit bricks. They 
have flat earth or tiled or tliatclu'd roofs and consist only of a couple 
of rooms. They have eompound fences of stoiu* and earth and with 
heaps of dh t and refuse stacked about and grass and shrubs growing 
wildly about lend the wdiole vie\^ a strange w'cirdness. The hiil- 
nicnts have no windows, the doors arc* only improvisations made of 
reeds (kiid) and plasterc'd with red or black earth. The inmates 
suffer in all seascjns, in summer because ihc're is (extreme heat, and in 
the rainy season, because there is no propca* protection. Any open 
.space, closed or unclosed, is used as a bath. Distant farms or beds 
of rivers and streams serve as privies. The whole atmo.sphcre stinks 
because of i^roliise use of cowdung and wood-fuel. Gandhijis des¬ 
cription of an average Indian village holds good of the Satara village 
also. He says, “Instead of having graceful hamlets dotting the land, 
we have dung-heaps. The approach to many villages is not a refresh¬ 
ing experience*. Often one would like to shut one's eyes and stuff 
one’s nose ; such is the surrounding dirt and offending smell.” 

Satara District Hindus may be said to dress in much the same 
style as the Hindus elsewhere in Maharashtra do. The most 
distinguishing and common article of apparel for the male is the dlioiar. 
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This article still continues to be worn by all whether in the rural or 
urban areas and for centuries it has not altered in appearance. But 
all other articles of dress have? undergone a transformation during the 
last thirty or forty years. They are such as the forbears of people 
two generations liack could never have dreamt of. Only among 
Sardar and Jagirdar families the dliolar was often substituted by 
a vij(h\ a pyjama or cohd. But loose pyjama or shorts are fast 
dethroning even the dholar from its time-honoured place.. Formerly 
the male upjDc'r garments wen^ upanye, kdd, sadard, pairaty, 
hdmhmidh kudtd, kopri, kabjd, nn^arkhd, knicdni and da^ald. 
Now it is a shirt, a bush-shirt or bush-coat. The headdress used 
to b(* a ])d"o1(\ pa^adl, munddsr, nimdd, patkd or sdphd, according 
to taste and means in ^’arions ccilours. Now, it is fashionable to go 
])are-headed or under the Gandhian influence, the male ensemble 
consists of a dJiofar or pyjamd, a long sadard called Nehru shirt and 
a Gandhi cap. These may' not be necessarily handspun and hand- 
^^'()ven. In th(' urban areas, pants have become quite fashionable 
and a shirt or bush coat completes the dress. The old footwears 
have also gone. It is now a chappal, slippers or shoes. TIk' western 
style of suits, hats, m^ckties and shoes, which became fashionable 
under tlu' British ruh* has also disappeared. UndcTwears have come 
into vogue' and (‘veai stri]')ed py*jamris as night-dress has become 
quite* c()ns])icuous in weOl-teMlo house-holds of educated pee)ple in 
jirirticular. 

A Hindu woman’s dress is the full Maratha sddi e^f nine yards 
and a short-sleewcel coil reaching te) the waist covering both the 
back and chest, the c'lids being tied in fre)nt. This sddi is known 
as lu^adc in Marathi and it can be coarse* or fine, e*mbroiclered, jari 
or silk-bord(’r(*d anel in any gay cole)ur according to taste and 
means. The* mode* of we;aring it fave)ureHl by wennen of the Brrihman 
and similar communities is with hind pleats tucked into the waist 
at the back ce*ntre- Maratha ladie^s allow it to hang from the waist 
down straight like skirt anel draw its end which covers the bosean and 
back over the* head. Sare*e*s of five or si.v yards in le*ngt]) have b(*conu- 
fashiemable for the last twenty years among young ladies in the 
urban centres and thc\ have mnv ewen invaded the villages. They 
are worn cylindrieally o\’e*r a parkar or ghdgrd, also called petticoat. 
The old fashioned coji is also discarded by them. The use of 
brassiers, blemscs, polkas anel zumpers has become* quite common. 
A reversion le) new' types e)f colts in the form e)f blemses with le)W'-cut 
necks, close'-fitting sleeve's up to the elbow and revealing the region 
about the^ lower ribs for a space of about three inches is noticed 
now-a-days. But such alte‘rations have ne)t succee*eled in changing 
materially the* general appearance of the w'omen's dress. Women also 
use chappals and shoes. 

A baby wdiether a be)y or a girl is dressed in a ca^) called topare 
or htnen. For every day use, atigdts and jhahlts are sewm. When 
the baby grows three or four years old, round or folded caps for the 
head, sadard or pairaty for the uppe'r part and caddt, tumdn or cohyd 
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CHAPTER 3. for the lower part are sewn for the use of the boys. Small gowns or 
The^o 1 porkars are made for the girls. Girls of eight or ten, if 

« eop e. putting on frocks, parkars and coUs, may start 

Dress. using a miniature scull without passing the end over her shoulder like 
a grown-up woman; frocks are becoming fashionable even among 
college-going girls for the last few years. Hair styles have altered 
from time to time. The former buns are seen only among grown up 
and old women. Allowing braided hair on the back is th(‘ fashion. 
Bobbed and cut hair an^ seen but rarely among Hindu women. 

ORXAArrxTs. There is considerable difference between the ornaments used by the 
urban and the* rural people as also by the rich and the poor. A caste- 
wise, traditional difference is also noticeable. Similarly, ornaments 
made for men and women and boys and girls arc' also different. 
Ladies in the urban arc'as prefer light and delicate ornaments set in 
patterns of gold and ]^recious stone's. Rich ladies in villages use gold 
ornaments, but they are heavy and crude. Ornaments tised lor the 
feet are always of silvc^r and among the poor evem k'ss costly metals, 
because only princely and royal families can use gold for the feet 
according to custom. Poor people wear ornaments made of silv^er, 
eoppei*, brass, stone and glass beads. Now-a-days cheaper but showy 
ornaments arc' getting into fashion. Use of artificial jewellery and 
glass beads is becoming common. Enormous increase in ihc' price of 
gold during the* last fifty yc'ars is rt\si)onsiblc' for this. 

Men have almost given up using any dc'corative article's now-a-days, 
though a sotvkar or a sciraf may still be* met with who wears a pc;arl 
ear-ring called hhikbajh a gold wristlet as pon and a gold ncick-lace 
called goph or kanthd. A chain of gold or silver round the waist was 
also fashionable once upon a time even though it could not be sportc^d. 

A young man taking fancy for a thin gold chain with a locket round his 
neck is not quite rare. Persons wearing gold rings called angthis 
studdf'd with jie^arls or precious stones may be seen and those among 
them who use pavUraks ])rofess that they do so on religious grenmds. 
Buttons, links, studs, collar-pins, tie-pins, wrist-watchc*s of precious 
metals and set with precious stones are used by the* rich. Silver kadc 
and knrgofa arc* usc'd by wc'll-to-do pillagers and agriculturists. 

Fashions in female* ornaments have undergone a complete* 
transformation during the last fifty years. Heavy gold ornamc'nts on, 
all limbs arc* now not popular. Head ornaments, worn in the hair have 
almost gone out of fashion. Rut they used to be found in conservative 
households till lately; thew were mud, agrapluV, rdkheju kctkhkcvdd, 
gtildhdce pliul, hindldnjord, candra-surya, gondc-phtd etc. Ear- 
ornaments like cattcadt and ktidi of pearls set in gold are still in vogue. 
Ear-ring of various type's are now becoming fashionable. Among the 
iK'ck-ornaments, mangaJasfitra is the* most important which must always 
be worn by a married woman with her husband alive. It is now-a- 
days stringed together by different patterns of gold chains. Ncck-laces 
known as candmhdm, capldhdra, jondhallpota, tandallpota, bakullhdra 
pushpahdra, mohanmdhi puiahjdcimcdda, hormdh, kolhdpurisaj, ckddni. 
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sari and vajratika, all of gold and pcttja, pota, hpphd, tanmanl and 
pende, made of pearls are in current use. Gold bangles of numerous 
patterns and Pdthjd known as todicya, Puramcyd Jdltcyd, pailucya, 
phdshiidctjd and minydctjd all made of gold arc still current but 
gradually falling into disuse. Costlier and heavier are tode of various 
patterns. Bangles studded with pearls, diamonds and precious stones 
are also in vogue but only in rich families. Armlets or vdnki of the 
types known as rmha^dnth, tulabandt, hafricyd and modvdkl arc still in 
wear. Among the nose ornaments natli is the most prominent and 
a ])ecnliar ornament of Maratha women. It is made in gold frame' 
with pearls and precious stones. Other minor nose decorations are 
the morni, mugvata, phtdi and camki. Childrens ornaments are 
Bindhja, man^aiya, kaditodc, vale, tordya sdnkhlyd, hamall which 
are made of gold and silver. Rut, leaving children without ornaments 
is becoming more fashionable. 

Dietary habits of particular sections of the community may be 
slightly diffe'rcnt hut broadly speaking the pattern of food is the same 
in all talukas of Satara. While in the drier parts, jotcar bread may 
he the staple food, in the hilly western parts bread of nd^li and rice 
may be in vogue. Other rtitables like fruit and vegetables, milk and 
its products ar(‘ consumed by all according to their means. The main 
dividing line in tlu' food habits may, however, be the inclusion or 
otherwise of animal food in the diet. Brrihmans, Jains and Lihgayats 
and such Marathas as have taken a vow to eschew animal food, .arc 
ordinariK xegetarians. All other Hindu communities take meat or 
fish occasionally. Mutton is a favourite item in the diet of the 
Maratlias but beef is scrupulously excluded by all Hindus ; it is indec'd 
considered sacrilegious to eat bc'ef by them. 

All agriculturists, artisans and j)astoral classes in Satara habitually 
take three meals a day. The fare con.sists of jowar or hajri, rice and 
wheat on occasion, vc'getables, (leafy and fruitarian), split pulsc' and 
(llan or zttnkd i.e., gram flour boiled with cumin, coriander, chillies, 
salt, turmeric powder and onions. Chutney made of garlic, chillies and 
salt is used as an appetiser almost daily. Besides grains, pulses, 
fruits, s]')ices, oil, curds and butter, they occasionally eat eggs, fowl, 
mc'at and other flesh but very few can do so except on festive occasions 
like weddings, family festivals and days like Dasara and HolT. To 
offer an animal to a deity and then take its flesh as prasdd is common 
(‘nough. Th(\se people have a light breakfast in the morning before 
starting the day’s work. It consists of hhdkri, chutney and plain water. 
This is called nydliarl. About noon time their meals are taken to the 
fields or places of work by their women folk or children. This lunch 
again consists of jowar or hajri bread, vegetables and split pulse. It 
has becoiiK' common for these people to have a cup of tea also with 
nydhari. In the evening, between 8 and 9 is taken the supper which 
consists of bread, rice, milk or buttennilk or curds and some vegetables. 

Peo])le who arc* somewhat better oflE and enjoy a certain social 
standing like the* rich Maratha families. Brahman families of land¬ 
holders and professionals and others have for their staple food pojl 
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CHAPTER 3. or capati made of wheat flour, hlidt (boiled rice), mrana (l>oiled 
— split pulse), iup (clarified butter or i?hee), fresh lemon, bhdfi 

The People. (vegetables), pickles and jams of various fruits. Milk and curds 

Food. necessary ingredients of their food. Flesh and fish are used by 

meat-eating communities. At the houses of well-to-do people, food 
is cooked and served by servants but in othc'r families, women usually 
function as cooks and s(*rvers. These people are particular about 
taking bath and worship]:)ing family gods before taking food and it 
is customary for tliem to have guests to dine with them almost every 
day. A BiTihman clutng(\s into silk cloth for lunch and dinner, 
but the custom has almost died out. But no one eats with 
working clothes on. Men and children of the family arc seatecl in 
different rows on pais and by th(‘ir sides are left clean water-pots 
and cups. Particular styles of serving ('atabl(‘s in the plates an? 
obs(?rv('d and it is considered uncultured not to conform to them. 
It is enstomarv for most mal(\s of lh(‘ family to eat pumupdri after 
meals. Some' smoke or chew’ tobacco. It is usual to sit for meals 
wnth upper parts of tla* body bare. On festive occasions rich dishes 
like pttmnarl poll, hdsiDidh shrikhanda, kldd, piiri etc., are prepared. 

Amusements. All Hindu communities have' traditionalK' a religious bent of mind 
in this district as in others and even tlieir n'cn'ation and amusement 
arc' not free from a religious venec'r or co\er. (Constantly uttering 
the name of Ram or Panclurahg or ^iva is a favourite pastime of 
c'ldcrly men and wmincai. Attendance' at religions discourse's such 
as piirdna^ pravacatuh kirlana and Jduijana dc'livered by professionals 
in their pcx'uliar styles in wdiich thc'v arc' trainc'cl is common. These 
arc a regular h ature (»f rural and urban life' during the rainy season 
callc?d cdfurmdsn, but even throughout the \'ear these sessions are 
quite frequent for one reason or other. Tlic* professional rc'aders 
and recitc'rs of saerc'd books like* the Rama\'ana, Mahabharata and 
Bhagvata arc' known as purdniks who are engaged eithc'r by a well- 
to-do person in a village or by a temph' management to read purdns. 
The rc'adings usually lake place in the aftc'rnoons. The pnimcams 
given by similarly trainc'd people* are usually held at night. They 
are learnc?d religions discourses by men who arc* known as shdstris. 
Another form of desirable ainuseittc'ut and instruction is the' klrtona 
which is a musical discourse in which religions tc'iiets are discussed 
philosophically and in the form of anecdotes by the kliianakdr. He 
makes a generous use of vocal music by reciting Sanskrit shlokas 
from the religious works and even other Sanskrit literature and also 
by drawing on the poc'tical compositions of Marathi poets and saints. 
A klrlankar is also known by the tc'rm haridds or liaraddso meaning 
servant of Hari .or Kara. This is a vc'ry popular form of amusement- 
ei/m-adult cxlucation, c'lijoyed by meai and womcm alike. Even 
children take lively interest in it. 

There are tw o schools of ktrlankdrs in Mididrdishira, the Narada and 
the Varkari. The former is favoured by the sophisticated gentry 
and the latter by the more* sim])le and devotionally minded masses 
of people. 
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In the Narada school, the preacher chooses as his text a Sanskrit 
saying or verse from some religious book or some lines from some 
work of one of the Marathi saint-poets for the first part of his 
performance which is called purvaranga» He makes a philosophical 
theme out of it and follows it up in the second part called uttararanga, 
expounding the principle by an illustrative story from the purdnas or 
history and now-a-days even some recent event of our own times. In 
the vdrkarl school, the technique of purvaranga, and uttararanga, is 
not necessarily observed. It is a freer style. The preacher quotes 
themes by way of reciting abhahga or ovi rhymes or songs of the 
saint-poets, one after another and immediately expounds them with 
illustrations and commentary. Off and on, he pauses and starts 
a bhajan in which not only his accompanists on the tdl and zdnj join 
but even his congregation. In the Narada style the congregation 
joins in such a chorus on the direction of the ktriankdr only in the 
interval between the purvaranga and uttararanga. Lately, some of 
these kirtankdrs have attained considerable proficiency in what is 
called Hindustani and Karnatak vocal music styles and on that 
account kirtana have tended to be good musical ti'eats. 

Bhajan is still another entertainment in which a number of people 
can simultaneously participate and derive what they consider spiritual 
happiness. Almost every village has a bhajan troupe, which consists 
of a leading reciter, called Bum, a mrdahgi or drum-player, 
a harmonium player and several tdlkarls or cymbal-players. The 
huvd is equipped with a vind (lute) and a cipli (castanets). He 
recites a song, the mrdahgi and the harmonium player provide rhythm 
and tune, the tdlkarls pick up the refrain and vociferate it in chorus 
clicking their tdjs in unison. Gondhal is an occasional amusement 
which has been previously described. Theatrical and circus troupes 
pay occasional visits to fairly populated centres all over the district 
and oflFer some entertainment. 

Among the young males in particular, the tamdm is a very popular 
form of entertainment. It is a native species of folk entertainment 
which includes singing, dancing, dialogue etc. but whose distinguish¬ 
ing feature is the presence of one or two young, lively, vivacious 
girls in the tamdsd troupe, which is known as bdn. There are 
usually five or seven persons in it, who have a considerable histrionic 
and musical talent. In some troupes, a boy in his teens is dressed 
as a girl. There is a dancer, a drummer, a comedian or buffoon, two 
others to keep time, one with a tuntune (a string instrument) and 
the other with a pair of tiny cymbals. Sometimes a tambourine- 
player is also included. If a village possesses its own troupe, it is 
very proud of it. Tamdsds are performed at annual fairs of local 
shrines» both Hindu and Muslim, where people congregate in large 
numbers and are in a gay mood especially after the harvesting season. 
Tamdsds are usually performed at night and last till late hours in 
villages. In towns there are restrictions on time. 

The following is a description of the traditional tamdsd performance. 
As soon as the participants in the performance take the stage, they 
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make an obeisance to the audience. A prayer in chorus is offered 
which is called draft ; then follows a song in praise of Ganapati in 
the age-old practice of beginning anything by invoking his blessings. 
Then comes the gavhn in which the Kr§na Gopi theme is enacted 
with characteristic repartees between the playmates of Krsna and 
the milk-maids headed by Radha. Krsna makes a dramatic appear¬ 
ance on the scene and at the conclusion are sung some songs by the 
maids with appropriate gestures and movements. Gavlan is followed 
by the farce which is a humorous, if not frivolous, presentation of 
a story in which the chief role is played by the comedian or buffoon, 
called songadtjd. The farce is followed by a sangit hart, an item of song 
and dance by the woman dancer or ndcijd porijd, the boy dressed 
as a girl. Lamis, jhagdds and modern songs from the films, and 
other popular ones are sung and tuned with dances. Members of 
the audience sometimes offer small amounts to a particular favourite 
player, because a particular performance has specially satisfied them. 
This extra collection is known as datdotjddd. After this begins the 
vag or the dramatic presentation of a story. It is often taken from 
the Puranas or history. The vag has an indefinite duration from 
one to three hours. Generally the songs sung in the vag arc sung 
by all the participants irrespective of their roles. A prayer is sung 
at the conclusion of the performance. Plays which have evolved 
from the tamdsa on the Marathi stage have also kept up the 
rnangaldcaran and the bharatavdkya, Tamdsd as a form of popular 
amusement has deteriorated into a gross display of sheer vulgarity 
and obscenity. In order to rid this old art of such aberrations, the 
then Government of Bombay set up in 1954, a separate Board to 
examine the scripts and write-ups of Idvnis etc. 

Among the women, singing of devotional songs singly or in chorus 
and while working in fields and grinding grains to enliven and 
lighten the work is cpiite common. Nursery rhymes, oms sung on the 
swing singly or in chorus and other devotional songs around themes 
from the Ramayaua and Mahabharat show considerable imagery 
and skill in narration of minute details, but these are folk songs and 
have not been recorded in the printed literature of Marathi language. 
Of late a tendency among literar)c research workers is noticeable in 
this direction viz., having them collected and recorded. 

The religious faith of the Hindu agriculturists and labourers, who 
predominantly hail from the Maratha and Kunbi and similar commu¬ 
nities is a curious combination of animism and tenets of the Vedic 
tradition and the Puranik development. They will not be able to 
say whether they are Saivas or Bhagavats or Ganapatyas. A good 
number of them are Varkaris. But they worship all Brahmanic gods 
and goddesses like Visnu, Siva, Lakshml, Parvatl, Amba, Ganapati, 
Vithoba, Rakhumai, but their chief objects of worship are Bhairav, 
BhavanI, Bhairoba Jakhai, JanI, Jokhai, Kalki, Khan<Joba, Maruti, 
Mhasoba, Satvai, Tukai, Vaghoba, Veta} and others. No class adores 
Khan(Joba so much as the Ramoshis. Maruti also called Hanuman 
has necessarily at least one shrine in every village, however small 
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it may be. He is a kindly god also presiding over physical culture. CHAPTER 3. 
Satvai is the goddess of pregnant and lying-in women. VetaJ is the ” 

leader of evil spirits. Whenever a villager or a member of his 
family is regarded as under the influence of an evil spirit, he chooses 
to propitiate Vetal with the promise of a goat sacrifice or a fowl to 
order the lesser spirit to give up its teasing. 

Hindus have many sacred or sanctified days during the course 
of the year, but all are not regarded equally important. Almost 
every month there is one or other sana (holiday), an utsava (festival), 
a jayantl i.e. birthday anniversary of a god, a saint or a hero or 
a jatrd i.e. fair. Some days are fasting days for individuals only 
and others for all such as sivaratra. 

The first day of the month of Caitra is called Gudhipddm. It is 
the new year day according to the Salmdiana saka (era) and is 
observed as one of the three and half most important auspicious days 
in the year, the other two being Kartika stiddha pratipada (first day 
of the month of Kartika) Dasard of Vijayddasml (tenth day of the 
first half of the month of Asvin) and Aksaya Tritiyd (third day in 
the first half of the month of Vaisakha which is the half auspicious 
day). Gudhlpdclvd is celebrated by setting up in front of one’s house 
a gudhi i.e. a bamboo pole capi>ed with a small silver or brass jar 
and new silk piece of cloth and a string of flowers hanging to it like 
a flag. A peculiar ritual of the day is to eat neem leaves mixed with 
sugar early in the morning, have a sumptuous meal at noon and in 
the evening to visit the leading temple and particularly in villages 
to hear the varshaphah i.e, the yciu’s forecast read by the village 
priest or joshi (astrologer). 

Rama’s birthday comes on the 9th day of the first half of Caitra, Holidays. 
Ramchandra is the seventh incarnation of God Vi§nu and hero of 
the Raniayana. A number of people even fast on this day. 

People visit the temple of Rama on that day in gay dress. 

Exactly at 12 noon the haridds announces the birth of Shri Ram 
by throwing giddl about. A coco'anut dressed as a new born 
baby is put in a small cradle and swung to and fro. The ceremony 
closes with drati, distribution of sunthavdd (powdered dry ginger 
mixed with sugar) and in the evening kirtana takes place. In several 
places, the previous eight nights also are devoted to kirtana. On the 
full moon day of Caitra, Hammdn-Jaydntl is celebrated exactly at 
sunrise in the same way. It is customary to arrange kirtans on the 
four previous nights preceding Hanumdn-Jayantl. 

Gauripujd is a ceremony of worshipping Gauri by organising 
a haladkunku in most Brahman, Prabhu and high class Maratha 
households on any day between the third day of Caitra to the third 
day of Vaishakha by women. It is a women s day and for a whole 
month, it is a sight every evening to see women go from house to 
house in their best dress to participate in ha]ad-kunku. The idol of 
Gauri is decked with flowers and lights are placed before it. It is 
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an occasion for women to show their decorative skill by making the 
best possible arrangement of fancy things in the house in front of the 
Gauri, and friends, neighbours and even strangers are invited and 
presented with halad-hmku, wet and soaked gram and some fruit. 
In the evening even men and near relatives are treated to a light 
feast of gram pulse preparations and a syrup of raw mangoes. Now- 
a-days ice-cream is also distributed on this occasion. Ak^aya-iritiyd 
is one of the lucky days and is considered proper by cultivators to 
begin field activities of the year. Vatapaumirm, the full moon day 
of Jyestha, is remembered in the name of Savitri, one of the five 
faithfulest of women from the Puranas. Women go to a banyan 
tree, worship it and distribute presents among themselves. Brahmans 
are given dakshind. This worship is restricted to suvdsinis, i.e. to 
married women with their husbands alive. Prayers are offered for 
long life for husbands. 

Ekadasl i.e. the 11th day in both the bright and dark halves of every 
month is a day for prayer and fasting for all devotees of Krsna. 
Elderly men and women observe it in this manner. But two of these 
days occurring in the first half of Asadh and Kartik months are 
observed by all as fasting-ct/m-prayer days. Even children are not 
excluded. These days mark the commencement and conclusion 
respectively, of cdturindsa, which is the period for taking up special 
vows especially by women. Followers of the Vdrkari sect go to 
Pandharpur on these days to have a darshan of Vithoba. 

The month of Sravana is regarded as particularly sacred and 
dedicated to the worship of Siva. A number of fasts, feasts and 
festivals occur in the month. All Mondays are devoted to prayer to 
Siva, a half day fast and a feast in the evening. All Fridays are the 
days of goddess Lakshml and are called Sampad Shukravdrs on which 
women offer special worship. Every Tuesday in this month is devoted 
by newly wed girls to the worship of Mahgalagauri and at night 
there is feasting, playing and pranking among themselves by keeping 
late hours. 

Ndgapancami, the bright fifth in this month is dedicated to the 
cobra. Clay cobra or its representation by sandal paste on a pat is 
worshipped and milk preparations arc a speciality of the feast on this 
day. Live cobras brought by Phasepardhis and G^(Jis are fed 
milk. All activities like digging and ploughing are held up as they 
are believed to hurt the reptile world. In some places women put 
on their best dress and dance round in a ring keeping time to a song, 
which they sing collectively. 

The full-moon day in Sravana is called Ndraji Paumimd, After 
a hearty meal in the moon, people go to the riverside and propitiate 
the god of water, Vanina by offering cocoanuts in the stream. This is 
a &rdvanl or updkarma day for Yajurvedi and Atharvavedi Brahmans, 
when old sacred-threads are discarded and new ones worn. The 
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day is also known as Povatydci-Paiirnimd, Kuijbis and others make 
a number of hanks of cotton thread of five skeins each and about 
three feet in circumference. They smear the hank with turmeric 
paste and throw one round the neck of each of the men and women 
in the family and around every lamp-stand, cart and other farm 
implements. The dish for the day is sweetened milk. 
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Janmd^taml, the 8th day in the dark half of Sravana, is the day 
on which Lord Kr§na, 8th incarnation of Vi§nu, was born. It is 
observed as a fasting day by devotees. The birth is regarded as 
having taken place at midnight. Klrtan is performed on the occasion 
as on three previous nights. The next day is observed as what is 
called Dahikdld. Youths and boys band together and display feats 
of strength and sleights of hand in the style of boy Kr§na and his 
playmates. 


Tlie no-moon day in Sravana is known as Pithorl Amdvdsyd. It is 
observed as a fast by women in general, but particularly by those 
whose children are shortlived or subject to frequent illnesses. This 
day is observed in some villages as Pold or Bendar which is 
a peculiarly agricultural festival. It is a day dedicated to bullocks 
who are fed on sweet dishes and allowed full rest. Clay images 
of bullocks ai*e gaily painted imd worshipped. A procession of 
decorated bullocks is taken from outside to some temples in the villages. 

Ganesa Calurthi comes on the fourth day of Bhadrapada when 
painted clay figures of Ganapati are purchased, ceremoniously taken 
home and installed. Worship is offered with the help of priests 
and a special dish called niodak is prepared. Rice flour containers 
stuffed with cocoaniit kernel, gul or sugar are made in the sandwich 
style and offered to the God and eaten heartily as his prasdd. The 
image is kept in the house from two days to ten according to family 
custom and ceremoniously immersed in a well or stream. Since 
Lokamanya Tilak popularised it as ten-day festival all over Maha¬ 
rashtra for popular awakening and education, it has become a public 
festival in Sat^a district, towns and villages as in other places and 
has thus helped to encourage art, literature, eloquence, musical 
talent and co-operative spirit among the people. Conjoined with 
the Ganesa festival on the 7th day of Bhadrapada, women hold 
a feast for three days in honour of Parvati or Gaurl, mother of 
Gaijesa. A brass or clay mask of the goddess is duly installed near 
the idol of Ganapati, worshipped and then ceremoniouslv left in 
river or streams. 


On the third and fifth days of Bhadrapada come Haritdlikd and 
R^-Pancamt which are observed as fasting days particularly by 
Brahaman women. The Haritdlikas, i.e., small clay images of 
Parvati and her companion are installed and worshipped by married 
women and young girls in honour of Parvati who successfully resisted 
her father s wish to marry her to Vi§nu and married Siva whom she 
loved. R^i-Pancarm is observed by elderly women in honour of 
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ancient Arya sages and seers. On that day nothing that is produced 
by the labour of cattle or any other animal is to be eaten; only 
hand grown fruits and vegetables and grains constitute diet for this 
day. 


The second half of Bhadrapada is known as Pifrpaksa, the fortnight 
of forefathers, and is held sacred to the spirits of ancestors. On the 
day of this fortnight which corresponds to the day of the father, 
a sapinda srddclha is performed by a son. The 9th day, known as 
Avidhdm navami is dedicated to unwidowed mothers and the 15th 
day is known as Sarvapitri Amfimsijd and it is reserved for all 
ancestors whose worship might have been left out. 


The Navardtra festival begins from the first day of A.wina and 
lasts ten days, the first nine being known as Navardtra (nine nights) 
and the last as Dasard, the 10th. An earthen jar filled with water with 
a cocoaniit on the top is worshipped in honour of the goddess Arhbabai. 
On the tenth they worship weapons and field tools and so the day is 
also known as Ayudhajiiijd day. Children worship their books and 
a function in honour of Sarasvati is held in schools. Tliis is 
a feasting day in every house. Vijayd-daiami is the third name by 
which Dasara is known. It was the custom in olden times in this 
district for Maratha soldiers and shilcddrs to start on their expeditions 
and therefore they crossed the Ixirders of their respective villages. The 
day came to be known as sccmolhnghana day. Even now this practice 
is symbolically preserved by people by gathering on the border of 
a village or near a temple in it and worshipping a heap of Apta 
or Sami branches and twigs with a Brahman priest to officiate. Th(‘ 
Apta or Sami leaves are procured and exchanged as gold among 
themselves. 


The full moon day of Asvim- is known as kojd^iri Patirnimd as 
also Navdnna Patirnimd. Agricultural communities celebrate it with 
great happiness. They spend the whole* day working in fields and 
even take their lunch there. Five dishes and sweetened milk are 
offered in worship to a configuration of six stones representing the 
five Pandavas and their mother Kunti and then enjoy the feast. On 
their way home they pluck some ears of the new crops and put them 
in a string as a bunting on the entrance to the house. At night 
people keep awake and play different games and take sweetened 
milk because the belief is that Goddess LaksmT goes alx)ut every¬ 
where and does not bless one who sleeps instead of keeping awake 
on this night. 

Divdli or Dce])dvali festival signifying “a feast of lights'' starts 
from the 13th of the second half of Asvina and lasts for six days. 
Every evening earthen lamps called juintis are lighted in all house 
frontage as also in every nook and corner of the house. The first 
day is known as Dhanatrayodasi. On the day women and girls take 
a special bath and the day is devoted to special cleaning and prepar¬ 
ing sweet dishes. On the 14th, which is called Naraka Caturdasl 
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men and boys take a special bath called ahhyanga, by besmearing oil 
and fragrant materials to their bodies. The whole day is spent in 
feasting and merry making and visiting friends and relatives. The 
no-moon day is devoted to the worship of Laxmi. Merchants and 
tradesmen celebrate this day by holding Laksmi-piijana and asking 
friends and customers to Fansiipdrt. The next day is the first day 
of the month of Kartika marking the beginning of the commercial 
new year. It is called Balipratipacld in honour of the Ball, who was 
a benefactor of agriculturists, but who is known to have been put 
down in the nether world by Vamana, one of the incarnations of 
Visnu. Wives adore their husbands by waving a small lighted lamp 
before them and get a suitable present. The last day of the festival 
is called Bhmihecj, when brothers visit their sisters and dine at 
their houses. Sisters wave a lighted lamp in the face of the brothers 
and receive presents. The Dimll festival is the king of all Hindu 
festivals. 

On the 12th of Kartika it is usual to celebrate the maniage of 
Tiilasi (holy basil) with Visnu as if it was a human marriage. The 
Hindu marriage season is regarded to begin with this celebration 
and parents start a search for suitable husbands for their daughters. 
New tamarind and dvald fruit and sugarcane are considered ripe 
for consumption from this day. 

The full moon day of Kartika known as Tripuri Faurmmd is 
celebrated in memory of Siva's victory over the demon Tripurasura. 
Deepmdlds or stone lamp-pillars in front of temples have a big 
fire lighted on their tops and all niches carrying lighted earthen 
lamps. 

Makara Sankrdnta comes in the month of Paush which coincides 
with January 14th when the Sun enters the Makara Rdshl (The zodiac 
sign Capricornus). It is marked with a feast in honour of god Sun. 
Men and women in their gay dresses go about and exchange til-gul 
(sesame sweet) and halva as greeting of the season. One says 
to the other “Take this til-gul and speak honied words”. Tlie day 
previous to Sankrdnta is called Bhogt on which a special dish called 
khicadi (rice and mug pulse boiled together with salt and condiments) 
is offered to the gods and eaten. The day following Sankrdnta is 
known as Kinkrdnta. Among the Bralimanas, for the first five years 
after her wedding, a newly married girl celebrates the day with 
generous distribution of some useful article to siivdsinis. 

Mahdsivardtra comes on the 14th day of the dark half of Mdgha 
which is observed as a fasting day by devotees of Siva, Special 
worships are oflFered by Brahmans by recitals of Rudra hymn from 
the Yajurveda. The night is spent in singing devotional songs or 
performance of Kirtana in Siva's temple in which a community dinner 
is also held. 

The last festival of the year is Sim^d of Holi, The advent of this 
festival is eagerly awaited in the countryside by both old and young. 
The main day of this festival is the full moon day of Plialguna, but 
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small boys begin to rehearse it from the 5th day by burning bonfires 
every day and wakeful nights of sports. On the Paurnima, the special 
dish of the day is puranpoli wheatcakes stuffed with sugar and 
crushed gram pulse. In the afternoon, a plantain tree, bearing fniit 
or a long pole of some other tree is fixed, a stone is worshipped at the 
bottom of the pole and fuel and cow-dung cakes are piled in a heap 
and set on lire. The next day called Dhulvad is also observed as 
a holiday. There used to be a boisterous indulgence in an exchange of 
mud-slinging and other wayward cranks like filthy abuse of one 
another. But with more and more of education and enlightenment 
such practices are dying otit even from rural areas. In towns, it is 
customary to organise sports tournaments on this holiday. The dark 
fifth of Phalguna is called Rangohpancami when coloured water is 
sprinkled with or without syringe by young and old against all and 
sundry and no one is expected to take offence. However, this indul¬ 
gence and playful atmosphere does not prevail so much in the Deccan 
as it does in north India and therefore not in Satara also. 

Though not to the same degree as in Kolhapur, even Satara is 
famous for its gymnasiums and the athletes, and gymnasts that 
are trained in them from early childhood. There are also expert 
swimmers in every village and even towns like Wai, Karad and Satara 
Learning to swim from early age is normal for them and a few 
distinguish themselves in swimming across the Krishna and Koyna 
when they are fully swollen in the monsoons. A taliin is usually 
managed by a committee of notables of the locality. Funds are raised 
by public subscription to maintain it as also for initial equipment and 
construction and holding tournaments in the Ganesh and Satyanarayan 
festivals, local fairs and urns celebrations. One or two senior and 
experienced persons known as ustdcls are masters who train young 
men and they are highly respected. Wlien there are no special build¬ 
ings available, even a Miiruti temple or a primary school house is 
used as an akluida. Lathis, botlidtkis, farigadgds, lezims, ddr^pa^a, 
umlkhdmh, kareld, jodjodis, hattis, heavy stone balls and ndlis (stone 
wheels) and some times dumb-bells and modern weight-lifting appara¬ 
tus arc included in the equipment of a tfdim or akhadd. Every tdlim 
has a haudd i.e. wrestling arena ** in which knee-deep red-earth, 
powdered and oiled, is poured for wrestling bouts. A portrait of 
Maruti usually adorns the walls of the dkhddd. These dkhd4ds usually 
aim at turning out good wrestlers. Bouts are arranged between 
young and mature athletes of different tdlims or with athletes from 
far off places. A winner is usually awarded an amount of money. In 
villages, the annual challenge meeting usually held on the day before 
Vijayddashmi is a great event. A handsome prize in the form of 
a bracelet, armlet, turban or precious piece of cloth is given to the 
winner. A hagdmd, that is organised wrestling bouts is a feature of 
any jatra or urns. 

A number of major games are played in the district in the school 
and college playgrounds as also in the countryside. Indian games 
do not need much equipment except a well-made playground. 
Hututu, khO’kho, langadi, dtydpdtija, vitidemdu and lagorya are some 
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of these. These games are popular in every district, with some local 
variations in the rules of the game concerned. Standardised forms 
have now been evolved by the Akhil Mah^ashtra Saririka Shikshana 
Mandal which are now widely adopted and strictly observed when 
the games are played in contested tourneys. 

It is only in towns that cricket, football, tennis and badminton etc. 
are played mostly in schools and colleges. Lawyers have here and 
there a tennis club. Gymkhanas are only in places like Satara and 
Karad where play in cards is met with. Chess and Ganjifas are becom¬ 
ing scarce as domestic games. A number of forms of recreational 
activity are traditionally known to the people and are practised in 
the households of the rich and the poor. 

In the play activities of infancy and early childhood, toys predomi¬ 
nate over games. Babies are fascinated by multicoloured rattlers i.e. 
Khulkhulas and toys that make various sounds such as all kinds of 
pipes, whistles, drums and tamborines. But a doll and toys on wheels 
take their place soon enough. A panguhgadn, with the help of which 
a child learns to walk and run is a common sight. Children of five 
or six play a few simple games taking part in them by turns. 
^imsivU is a simple chase and tag game in which one of the children 
becomes a chaser and others run. The chase is simple with little or 
no dodging and the tagged player becomes the next chaser. Children 
love swinging as they have cultivated a taste for it from the cradle and 
a swing was necessarily part of domestic equipment in old fashioned 
houses. At this age, the golantl ndl is also an enticing pastime requir¬ 
ing a little venturesome spirit on the i)art of a child because the child 
has to put his head to the ground and swinging its legs and body 
backwards, has to land supine facing the sky. 

Games of the imitative or make-believe type wherein various roles 
like those of a cartman, a horse-driver, an engine-driver, a music-player, 
a hawker etc., are mimiced so as to conform with reality are a parti¬ 
cular attraction of early childhood. There are no set rules for such 
games but the team spirit showed by all participants in the play is 
admirable. Horse-play or ghod&ghodu is i)layed in many ways, 
usually two children stand one behind the other in the roles of driver 
and horse and both run forward, the driver holding the horse by its 
garment. Sometimes, a rope is passed from the back of the neck 
of the horse and the driver holds in one of his hands the two ends 
of the rope and carries a whip in the other. Another way is for the 
horse to move on all fours with a rider on his back. Horse and rider 
is also played by a single child by holding a stick between his legs, 
one of the ends resting on the ground behind and other held in the 
hands. Pdlkht is usually played by three. The two stand facing 
each other each gripping with his hand his left elbow and with this left 
hand, the right elbow of his friend opposite. In the armsquarc so 
founded, they carry the third who sits with his arms resting on the 
shoulder s of the two. Ag-gcdl or train is just a queue of children 
each holding the garment of the one in front of him. The engine- 
driver is at the head, at the tail is the guard and in between are 
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“ wagons The guard whistles and gives the signal, the wagons get 
ready to move and the engine speeds up, all children making a sound 
in imitation of the sound a moving train makes. 


Among little girls, doll-dressing and doll-marriage are a favourite 
pastime. BMtukalt or house keeping is often played enthusiastically 
by girls with secondary roles being given to boys. Doll's marriage 
can be played separately or as part of Blwtukali when planned on 
a grand scale. Gadya-gadya-bhingorya is a game of whirls in 
which children go round and round themselves till the quaint sensa¬ 
tion of giddiness sets in. 


Children of ages between five and ten play a number of other chase 
and tag games. Chappa-pinil is a tag game in which the restriction 
on the chaser is that he cannot touch a player who sits down and the 
restriction on him is that he cannot get iij) and begin to run until 
helped by some player on his feet. In Blind Man’s Buff, called 
Andhali Koshwihir in Marathi, the blind-folded player tries to tag 
any one that comes within his reach in the well-defined playing arena. 
The game of hide and seek is called Lapanddv in Marathi. The 
seeker stands facing a wall with his eyes closed by one of the players 
called bhojyd while the others hide themselves somewhere in the house. 
After all tiie players have found hiding places for themselves, they 
call out Koo-KoO‘Re-Koo, The seeker’s eyes are unfolded by the 
Bhojyd and he begins to search the hidden players while they come 
out of their hiding places and try to touch the Bhojyd as quickly as 
possible. In Um-Una Sdvalt, the playing area consists of an open 
sun-lit place* with .spots of shaded places scattered all over. The 
chaser stands in sunlight and tries to tag only those who do not 
happen to be under some shade. In Sdt-Talyu, the chaser faces 
a player from the group while others stand near the latter, ready to 
nin away. The facing player gives the chaser seven claps, the last 
being the signal to run. The players run followed by the chaser who 
tries to tag one of them. In all these chase and tag games, the player 
who is tagged becomes the chaser ^and the game starts afresh. In all 
these games boys and girls below 10 years of age usually join. 

For boys between the ages of six and sixteen, marbles (Gofyd), 
top {Bhomd) and kite-flying (Patafig) have much attraction. For 
hitting a marble by another, the spring action of the drawn up 
middle finger is usually used by the player. Each instance of correct 
aiming adds to the delight of player and incites the other to comi)ete 
with zeal. For “spinning the top” the top is twisted with a long 
string or twine piece, one end of which is held between the middle 
and the ring finger. The top is held between the thumb and the 
index finger and whipped on the ground so as to land spinning on 
its spike. Once mastery over the spin is acquired more skilful top 
games are contested. The Sankrdnta season is particularly popular 
for kite-flying. Hoisting a kite up is as good as a challenge to 
anybody to have a kite contest. Each boy so handles his kite as to 
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cut off the thread of the opponent’s kite. For these contests, a special 
thread is used. It is treated with powdered glass glued to the 
thread by gum. 

In later childhood and adolescence a number of team games are 
energetically and boisterously played chiefly by boys. Badd-badi 
or Ra^yd-rapt is one of tliem. A soft ball of rags or rubber is tossed 
up in air for all to catch and the player who succeeds in catching it 
tries to hit with the ball any other player who tries to dodge. This 
game can continue as long as the players are pleased to play at it. 
Tobd is a variant of kho-kho in which about 20 boys can join. They 
sit in a circle facing in and one of them runs around the circle with 
a tobd which is a well-knotted piece of cloth, which he quietly and 
quickly puts behind one of those who make the circle. If the player 
is alert and feels the touch of something having been kept behind 
him, he immediately picks up the tobd and chases the player who 
dropped it behind him. The latter must reach the place vacated 
by the former very quickly to avoid being hit by the tobd. If the 
seated player fails to detect the tobd put behind him, the chaser 
completing the round picks up the tobd and with it beats and chases 
the ‘‘ dullard ” till he takes one round and resumes his seat. 

In Wdgh-Bakri one of the players becomes lodgh (tiger), another 
a shepherd {dhangar) and the rest become lambs (bakryd). They 
line up Ixdiind the shepherd each holding the one in front by the waist. 
The shepherd handles a knotted piece of cloth for the protection of 
his lambs and inspite of all the beating that he gets the tiger makes 
repeated attempts till he catches hold of all the lambs. Surpdrainbl 
is particularly popular among the cowherds who take cattle away 
in open spaces, waste lands and forests for grazing. From a circle 
drawn on the ground under a tree a player throws away a stick as 
far as he can. By the time the “ thief ” runs for the stick and restores 
it in the circle all others climb up the tree. The game lies in the 
players from the tree jumping from or climbing down the tree and 
touching the stick before they are tagged by the thief. The one 
who is tagged bec'omes the next thief. In kurgho{]tt, there are two 
teams of equal members. One acts as horses and others as riders. 
The leader horse bends before a wall for support and others bend 
and file behind him each holding the one in front by the waist. 
The riders one by one take a start, jump, run and ride a horse; the 
leader rider closes with one hand the eyes of the horse and asks 
to tell the number of fingers of the other hand held before him. If the 
horse tells the correct number, all the riders get down and the teams 
exchanging their parts, the game is resumed. 

The difference between the play interests of girls and boys is such 
as cannot be overlooked. Girls generall> prefer amusements like 
doll-dressing and are greatly interested in dancing, skipping, and 
singing. Boys, on the other hand, love to play strenuous games 
involving muscular dexterity and .skill. Some of the games in which 
girls may be said to specialise are sdgargote and all kinds of phug4yd. 
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Sugar gate is a sedentary game. Big round seeds {gdjge)^ pebbles 
or shreds of pottery serve as ready material. Five or any other larger 
odd number of these are thrown up into the air and caught in both 
the palms facing upwards. Thus each player goes on playing till 
she exhausts all the pebbles. In a more complex form of the game, 
tlie player throws all the pebbles on the ground, picks one of these, 
tosses it up in the air, and before catching it again, picks up one, 
two and sometimes even three or four or five pebbles all at once. 
The tag games mentioned before may be said to be more popular 
with girls than boys. Phugdya is a typically native game usually 
played by girls in pairs. Two girls stand facing each other, keep 
their feet together with a distance of two or three inches between 
the toes, cross arms, keep them straight and hold each other’s arms, 
balance the body backwards and each time, stopping the right foot 
a few inches to' the right and sliding the left along with it, start an 
anti-clockwise movement. As the footwork quickens, the movement 
gathers in tempo till the players get swung in a whirl. They sing 
jocular couplets and blow rhythmic breathing sounds with the mouth 
known as pakm to keep time and lend zest to the dance. 


Various types of phtigadis are played. In danda-phugadt, the 
players hold each other by the upper arm (daneja) ; in nakulyd, they 
interlock their fingers in a hooked grip. In hasa-phugadl, one player 
keeps moving with bent knees while the other is comparatively erect 
or only slightly bent. Ekahdtuci phugadl is played with only one 
hand engaged in the grijp and the other resting on the hip. In Lolana 
phtigodl, the players bend the legs and hold the great toes and then 
start rolling oli the back and then sit. In bhui phugadt, the dancers 
start with a full squatting position and arms resting on the knees 
and then scrape the feet alternately in oblique kicks balancing the 
steps with backward and forward movements of the arms. Jhimmd, 
korhbdd and ]nngd are other forms. There are no whirling move¬ 
ments in pairs in these forms. They are callisthenic movements 
repeated with rhythm of songs and pakwd and acted in pairs and 
groups, they lead to a competitive zest and verve. 


It is customary for people to gather in large crowds in places of 
pilgrimage on account of anniversaries of avatars or in celebration of 
days dedicated to deities or fairs at places traditionally held sacred. 

Muslims. The otily numerically important community in Satara other than 
the Hindus are the Muslims. According to the 1951 Census 47084 
is the number of Muslims i.e., only 3-2 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion. Generally speaking they may be regarded as similar in social 
composition to their co-religionists in Kolhapur and S^gli. Over 
80 per cent, are classified under three family names Saiyads, Pathans 
and Shaikhs. There are few families styled as Moghals. Apart from 
such nomenclature, many are known by the occupations they follow 
such as Atars, Nalbands, ManiSrs, Bagvans etc. Most of them were 
originally Hindus who after embracing Islam took the name Shaikh 
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or Path^ or Saiyad from the religious or military leader under whom 
they served. Some of them have some strain of Arab, Abyssinian, 
Persian, Moghal and of upper Indian blood. 

But for the fact that some of tlie Muslims flaunt the beard and have 
the head shaved clean, they diflFer little in look from local Hindus. 
Except the Bohoras, Khojas and Memans who have comparatively 
recently came from Gujarat to the district in the wake of trade and 
business, all Mussalmans are like the Marathas and Kiinbis. They 
speak cornipt Hindustani with a fair mixture of Marathi words, the 
intonation and accent being nearer to MaraAi than to north Indian 
Urdu. This is true as much of women as of men. 

The houses of Muslims do not differ very much from those of others. 
In towns the well-to-do live in two-storeyed houses with stone and 
cement walls and tiled roofs and surrounded by a compound. 
The bulk of the Muslim houses have at the front and the back 
four to five feet high walls of stones to ensure privacy. Those 
who observe purdah rather strictly, live in such houses. Most of 
the houses are tile-roofed c^ottages with brick walls and plastered 
with mud and cowdung. Houses of well-to-do people have more 
rooms, the front room being used as a clivdnkhdm, i.e., men's sitting 
room and reception room with a few mats, carpets and cushions. 
Middle rooms are bed-rooms one of which is wholly used by women. 
Tlie kitchen consists of store-room and cook-room at the back. 
Village houses are much like poor town houses, one difference being 
that they have no wells. Women bring water from ponds or rivers. 

Town Muslims take two meals a day, breakfast at about 9 a.m. of 
millet or wheat bread, pulse, mutton and vegetables and the supper 
at night at about 8 or 9. It consists of boiled rice, mutton and pulse 
if jx)ssible and bread with pulse and chuteny of chillies, if poor. 
Muslims in villages and some rich town Muslims have three meals 
a day, villagers taking a cold breakfast about 7 in the morning before 
going to their fields, a midday meal in the field and supper on 
reaching home at night. The rich add to the usual two meals a cup 
of tea or milk with bread in the morning immediately after rising. 
The staple food of villagers is millet bread, pulse and vegetables. 
Though all Muslims are non-vegetarians, very few can afford meat 
even occasionally. All Muslims, however, manage to get mutton on 
holidays like Bakr-Id. No' local Muslims are particularly fond of 
beef but Bohor^ and Memans prefer it. Buffalo beef is not taken by 
any Muslims but fowls, eggs and fish are taken whenever available. 
Muslims insist on flesh being made available by killing animals accord¬ 
ing to Koranic injunctions. Muslim tradesmen take tea or coffee and 
peasants take tea or milk with bread. Tobacco smoking, chewing 
and snufiBng is common among all. 

Most Satara Muslims dress in Hindu style. But serwdni and pyjama 
have an impress of traditional wear. Cku4iddr pyjamas and §alwdrs 
are also worn in inmitation of Utter Pradesh and Punjabi Muslims. 
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The tendency among youth is, however, to take to trousers and shirt or 
bush-shirt. At the time of prayer a Muslim wears a lungi (loin-cloth) 
and pairan. Indoors, men put on a head-scarf, a waistcoat and waist 
or loin-cloth; out of doors on all occasions, men wear a flowing 
turban, a coat, trousers and shoes, especially on festive occasions. 
Muslim women dress like Maratha women using a sari and coji. 
The Bohoras, Khoj^ and Memans use preformed turbans and put on 
loose trousers and shirts and long coats while going out. Their 
women put on a petticoat, backless bodices, and a head scarf 
(o4hni). Their shirts are loose and reach the knee. Rich and 
middle class women alone observe purdah and put on a black veil 
with only holes for the eyes while going out. 

It is not customary for men to wear any ornaments except marriage 
or engagement rings of gold or silver. Women are given a number 
of ornaments at the time of marriage in keeping with the husband's 
means. Parents also make ornaments as marriage presents. 
Necklaces like thusi and bormdl are worn by Muslim women likt^ 
Maratha women. 

Among Muslims as in other communities, most people are agricul¬ 
turists, whether owners, tenants or labourers. But some of them liv¬ 
ing in towns are traders, craftsmen and artisans. Women of these 
people earn as much as men do. Most Satara Muslims are Sunnis, 
only Bohoras and Khojas being Shia. They respect the same Kdzi, 
pray in the same mosque and bury in the same graveyard. 

Being unwilling and sometimes forced converts to Islam genera¬ 
tions ago, Sat^a Muslims are not bigoted and even do not care 
very much for what are considered essential Muslim rites and rituals. 
They do not appear to be very particular about circumcision of 
boys nor about marriage or death rites being conducted by a kdzL 
The bismilUi (initiation) and akika (sacrifices) ceremonies are often 
neglected owing partly to ignorance and partly to poverty. Attendance 
for prayers at a mosque is rare, but they are careful for prayers 
on Bakr-Id and during Ramzan. Ramzan fasts are also 
observed. Their traditional religious ministrants are the kdzi 
(judge) who now acts mainly as a marriage registrar, the khatib 
(preacher) the mulld or mauldm i.e., priest and the mujdvar 
(beedle), but these ofiices have now practically disappeared and 
services at the mosque are led by any maulavi or learned laymen. 
Tlie bdngi (call-giver) keeps the mosque clean, shouts the prayer- 
call five times a day and calls guests to marriage and other ceremonies. 
Except Bohoras and Khojas, all Muslims believe in Pirs (saints) to 
whom they pray for children or health and offer gifts to them. 
Most craftsmen and agriculturists believe in Khandoba, Mhasoba, 
Mariai and Satvai, like the Hindu Marafhas and Kunbis to whom they 
make gifts, offer vows and worship publicly or privately. Hajis 
among Satara Muslims are rare because few can afford an excursion 
to Mecca and Medina but it is customary among them to attend 
fairs of local Muslim saints in Satara or other districts. 
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As far as birth, marriage and funeral rites are concerned, the 
Satara Muslims follow the same customs and practices as the Muslims 
in Sahgli and Kolhapur do. Offer of marriage comes from the 
groom's parents. After the girl is approved, the parents of both the 
bride and the groom consult the kdzi and mauldna regarding the birth 
stars of the couple to be. That settled favourably, dowry is paid 
for the girl to her father according to the terms fixed. This practice 
is true of poor and lower middle class families. Well-to-do people 
bear their own expenses. Among them, it is found difficult to find 
suitable husbands for girls, because caste endogamy and observa¬ 
tion of some Hindu marriage customs still prevail in rural areas. 
Betrothal takes place about a year before marriage on a lucky day 
fixed by the kdzi when the groom sends a present of a green sari, 
coll and todds to the bride and the bride’s father sends him a turban 
a silver-ring and a silk kerchief. 

On the eve of the marriage, a booth is built in front of the house 
with the muhwimeclh (lucky post) planted in the ground at a lucky 
moment. At night the rajjaka is held in which a series of songs and 
hymns in praise of Allah are sung by the women of the family to 
the accompaniment of drums. While the music goes on, gulguhs 
(small stuffed wheat cakes) and rahitns (boiled rice flour balls made 
with milk, sugar and rose water) are heaped in the name of Allah in 
two miniature pyramids, one for the bride and the other for the groom. 
After offering red cotton cord, flowers and burnt incense to the 
heaps, they are broken and the cakes and balls are distributed among 
the women. Next day a woman with her husband alive marks the 
bridegroom’s clothes with turmeric paste without making him aware 
of it. This is called cor halad (secret turmeric) which is followed 
by sdv halad (public turmeric) ceremony in which the bride and 
the groom are rubbed with the turmeric paste each separately and 
one after the other. This is followed by the biyapari feast at which 
incense is burnt in the name of Allah. Friends and relations make 
presents of clothes to the parents of the bride and the groom. A feast 
of puldv (rice cooked with mutton) is given to all male guests. 

The ceremony of turmeric-rubbing is followed by that of tel 
mehendi (oil and henna). The henna paste is brought from the 
bride’s house by the bride’s sister or who officiates for her. She sits 
behind a curtain, rubs the paste on the groom’s palms and gets 
a present. The paste is then applied to the palms and soles of the 
bride. About ten at night on the marriage day, the bridegroom’s 
friends and kinsmen seat him on horseback and escort him to the 
bride’s house in a procession. The bridegroom is dressed in a jdmd 
(long coat) and a mandil (flowing turban) and over the dress 
a cloak of jasmine and other flowers covers the body from head to 
foot. After arrival at the marriage hall, the groom and party are 
received and seated by the bride’s relations and friends. The kdzi 
is summoned to register the marriage. Two vakih (agents) and 
two witnesses, one for the bride and the other for the groom stand 
before the kdzi and declare that they have agreed to this marriage 
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and are ready to hear evidence. Refore this the witness should have 
directly approached the bride and after repeating the name of the 
groom and his age should have taken her c^onsent to accept him as 
her husband. After hearing personally the bride's consent, they 
declare the same before the kdzi and the assembled guests. The 
kdzi then asks the bride's father and the groom to sit opposite each 
other, hold each other’s right hand and registers the marriage. After 
registration and payment of the dowry fixed, the groom announces to 
all present that he has chosen the bride as his wife with the said sum 
of dowry. The bride's father says that he has given his daughter 
to the groom as his wife in marriage with all lawful ceremonies. The 
groom then embraces his father-in-law, shakes hands with him and 
bows to all present. Till late hours in the morning the groom sits 
in the hall listening to music and witnessing dancing by girls. About 
dawn he is called in to the women's apartment by the bride’s brother. 
The bride and groom are asked to sit on a cot and look at each other's 
face. The kdzi takes a little sugar in his hand and asks the groom 
whether the sugar is sweet or his wife is sweet. He answers that 
A1 Koran is sweeter and the sweetest. The couple look at 
each other in a iniiTor and placing a hand on the other's back 
bow five times to All^. The bride and groom are taken in 
vardt at noon. The bride sits in a carriage and the groom rides 
a horse and escorts the bride to his house. On reaching the front 
gate, he is welcomed by sisters and cousins who before allowing him 
to come in make him promise that he would give his daughters in 
marriage to their sons. 

The Koran does not demand any justification from a Muslim 
husband if he wants to divorce his wife. A woman claims divorce 
on the ground of ill-treatment, insufficiency of maintenance and 
impotence on the part of the husband. But divorces are few and 
far between owing probably to the poverty which acts as a deterrent. 
The divorce given by a man is called taldq. In case of the woman 
she has to apply to a kdzi for divorce and it is called khala. Divorces 
are not looked upon with derogation. If a widow with children is 
married for the second time, her children by the first husband are 
looked after by the deceased husband's relatives without any 
encumbrance on the new husband. 

Muslims bury their dead. Wlien there is death, some relative in 
company of a 7nulld goes to the market and buys a shroud 75 feet 
long for a man and 90 feet long for a woman. Rose-water, scents, 
sulphuret of antimony, aloe-lights frankincense and yellow earths 
are the other articles needed in a funeral. In the case of a woman 
frankincense oil and a flower-net are additional articles needed. The 
dead body is washed clean and laid on back on a wooden board. 
The muUd writes, "There is no God but Allah and Mohammed is 
his Prophet ” in aloe-powder on the chest and forehead of the dead 
and puts pieces of camphor at all joints of the dead-body. The 
body is then wrapped in the shroud and placed in janaza (bier) and 
carried to the graveyard. 
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As the body is borne to the grave-yard, the men accompanying 
the party keep on repeating Kahm-i-Shahddaf and other verses from 
the Koran as they proceed. The bearers keep on changing and 
relieving one another. At the Id^fi (prayer idace) all kneel and pray. 
As the grave is being filled, every* one puts a little earth. When 
the grave is closed, there are other prayers said known as khatmas. 
On reaching hom(? of the dead also the khatmas are repeated. On 
the first day after the funeral, the mourners are fed b>^ their friends 
and relations. On the third the ziydrat is held. This means that the 
inoiirn(*rs go to the burial ground, whitewash the tomb and lay 
flowers, sahjd (basil Ocynuim pilosiim) and sweet-meats beside it. 
Feasts in memory of the dead are held on the 10th and 20th day 
and a grand feast on the 40th day. On this day a garland of flowers 
is kept hanging from the c(‘ntre of the roof on a large platter filled 
\vith a number of savour)' dishes and the mourners burn incense 
before the platters, offering prayers for the soul of the dead. Then 
there* is a funeral feast, in the eveahng Koran is r(*ad. This is 
called maulad, Tlie mauldud is paid for his funeral siTvices. Acc^ord- 
ing to Muslim law, the only form of mourning is that the widow of 
tlie dead be k(*pt in strict seclusion for 50 days. 
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CHAPTER ^-AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

Tt is intonclod to cL^vote this part of tlie volume to a detailed account 
of the economic life' in Satara district. The chapters that follow deal 
at lenc;th with Industries, Bankinej, Trade and Commerce, Com¬ 
munications and Miscellaneous Occupations. The account begins 
with a detailed description of the agricultural I'conomy of the district. 
Howe\'(?r, to give the reade'r a bird's-eye ^'iew of th(' various economic 
aspects of the' life of tlu* people, these chapters are preceded by 
a summary of whal is to follow. This will serve as an introduction 
to the description of the* economic organisation of the district. In 
continuation of this, similar attempt is also made in the chaptcT, 
'Economic Trc'iuls’ which is dividt'd into two sections, ‘Standard of 
Life' and ‘ Economic Prospc'cts The fonner briefly describes the 
material recpiisites enjoyed by peoph' belonging to vaiious strata of 
social lif(' in tlu' district within the framework of e.xisting resources at 
their disposal. The latter analyses the possibilities of economic deve¬ 
lopment in all the spheres of economic life in the future having regard 
to economic potentialities of the district and the planned eflForts of the 
Government. 

Tt is not possible to analyse the changes in the structure of popula¬ 
tion since the publication of Old Gazetteer (1885) mainly because 
present distric t of Satara ('merged in 1948 as a n^sult of the partition 
of the former Satara district into two units (the other being Sangli) 
and their reconstitution conse(|ueiit upon the merger of the adjoining 
princely states (like Aundh, Bhor, Phallan, Miraj, Sangli, ('tc.) and 
other territorial adjustments. The evnsus of 1951 returned 11,75,309 
persons as inhabitants of Satara district. Tlie pace of urbanisation 
is very slow and the district continues ewen today to be predo¬ 
minantly agricultural; as much as 9,07J 65 or nearly 77 per cent, of 
the population depending upon agriculture as their principal means 
of li\Tlihood and 1,55,561 or nearly 13 per cent, following it as their 
subsidiary or secondary means of livelihood. 

Of the total population of 11,75,309 in 1951, 2,74,935 were self- 
supporting persons; 2,18,412 earning dependents and 6,81,962 non¬ 
earning clej^endents. The agricultural class (i.e., those depending 
upon agnculture as their principal means of livelihood) numbered 
9,07,165. This comprised 2,05,189 self-.supporting persons ; 1,90,724 
Vf 5730-16a 
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t'iiniiiig (l('pc‘ii(U*iits and 5,11,252 non-earning dependents. Follow¬ 
ing another basis elassifieation, tli(‘ agricultural class comprised, 
(i) 7,96,371 cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned and their 
dependents, (ii) 22,646 cultivators of land wholly or mainly unowned 
and their dependents, (iii) 46,456 cultivating labourers and their 
d('p(‘ndents, and (iv) 41,692 non-cultivating owiuts of land, agricul¬ 
tural rent receivcTs and their dt'pendents. Persons in the caU'gory 
of non-agricultural c lasses (i.e., those whose principal means of livc'li- 
hood were pursuits othcT than agrieulture). taken logc'thcT stood at 
2.68,144 and were' eomposed of 69,746 sedf-supporting persons; 
27,688 earning depc'ndc'uts and 1,70,710 non-c'arning clc^pcmdents. 
This class was also distributed as undcT : (i) Production other than 
cultivation 1,04.422; (ii) Commerce 42,923 ; (iii) transport 7,277 and 
(i\’) othcT services and mi.seellant‘ous sources 1,13,522. ThcTe were 
several persons among the population who, in addition to thedr 
j)rincipal means of livelihood had a sc^condary oc’cupation. Agricul¬ 
ture provided secondary occupation to 2,17,316 persons and non-agri¬ 
cultural pursuits to 64,550 persons. 

Of the* total area of nearly 26 lakh acre's, cultivatc'd area covered 
about 70 percc^nt. or 18,08,1()() acre's and forests about 14 per c'cmt. or 
3,66,500 acres. 'Vhe forests are situatc'd in the west particularly in 
Mahabaleshwar, Wai and jaoli talukas. The avc'ragc* rainfall for the 
district as a whole e.xcept Mahabaleshwar taluka is nc'arly 33", wherc'- 
as for Mahabaleshwar taluka, the avc'rage is about 260". However, 
it varies from 20" in c'astc'rn part of Khandala peta, Man and Phaltan 
talukas to 125" in western parts of Jaoli, W'ai, Patan and Satara 
talukas and Khandala pcHa. Agriculture* in the distidct dc'pends mainlv 
on rainfall. In 1955-56, the total croppc'd arc'a was 18,08,1(K) acres of 
which 1,89,100 acres or 10-5 pcT cent, were* undc*r irrigation. Irriga¬ 
tion by wells is more common in c'astern and central parts of the 
district. Tanks and IxuidluiraH jnovide another source of irrigation. 
Among the major irrigation works in the district, Nira Right Bank 
Canal and Kri.shna Lc‘ft Bank Canal deserve* special mention. Canals 
irrigated 54-7 pc*r ce nt, of the net iir(*a irrigated and wells 43-6 per 
cent. Canal irrigation in sugarcane^ tract of Phaltan taluka is well- 
known. The major perennial rivers that run through the district arc* 
Krishna and Koyna. It is only aftc*r the* completion of Koyna Project 
that the watc^rs of these* rive*rs will ]>ei harnessed for enhancing 
irrigation facilitie^s. 

Soils of the district fall undea thrt*e main eategorie^s, viz., nu'dium 
blac k to dee*p blac k soils ; malran or lighter soils and red or latc'rite 
soils. The broadest belt of the medium black soil alcmg Krishna 
valley is best suited for garden crops. Lighter soils are well suited 
to the cultivation of bajra while red or lateritc* soils are used for 
producing citlu*r rice through kumri cultivation or fruits requiring 
cold climate. The* soils of the district are also divided into paddy 
zone (1,()7,(KK) acre's), jow^ar zone (14,35,(KK) acres) and bajra zone 
(10,6.3,500 acres). 

The main food crops are sugarcane, jowar, bajra, rice and wheat 
among cereals ; gram, matki, udid and tur among pulses; and fruits 
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and vegetables. Food crops covered 12,92,200 acres or 71*4 per 
cent, of the total cropped area of 18,08,7(K) acres in 1956-57. Jowar 
covered an area of 4,97,5(X) acres (38*5 per cent.)*, bajra 4,02,800 
acres (31*2 per cent), rice 57,4(K) acres (4*4 per cent.), wheat 33,2(X) 
acres (2*6 per cent.), gram 44,100 acres (3*4 per cent.), /t/r, 20,500 
acres (1*6 per cent), udid 26,9(K) acres (2*1 per cent.), matki 
48,7(X) acres (3*8 j)er cent.), sugars 14,(KK) acres (little over one 
per cent.) and groundnut J,42,4(K) acres (11 per cent.). 

Groundnut, safflewer, chillies and cotton are the important non¬ 
food crops. In 1956-57 groundnut cominaiuU'd an area of 1,42,400 
acres or 7*9 per cent, of the total croi)iH‘d area ; salHower 20,800 acres 
or 1*1 per cent. ; chillies 6,1(K) acres or 0-3 per cent and cotton 3,800 
acres or 0*2 ]ht cent. Groundnut and chillies are the inuxntant 
commodities of export. 

Major forest products are tiinlxT, firewood and cliarcoal while 
minor forest products are nc'gligihk*. Fhe value of major forest pjo- 
cluce during 1957-58 amounted to Rs. 91,025. 

In 1956-57, tlu* total area available for cultivation was 19,00.700 
acres (including 2,03,tX)0 acres und(‘r ‘current and othiT fallows’ 
and 18,800 acres under ‘ cidturabU* waste’) or 1*62 acres i)ct head 
of the population (11,75,309) as against tlu' ntl sown area of 
16,78,0(K) acres or 1*43 acres per head. 

Statistics of distribution of land iire a\ailable for the' )X‘tir 1952-53 
in respc'ct of 13,96,180 acres (both klialsa and ituim). Thi' average' 
si/c of holding for the district as a whole* we)rke’el e)ut te) 7*41 acre s. 
The bulk of the Imlders, \'iz., 1,15,284 e)r 68*18 peT cent, belonged 
te) the smallest magnitude group of less than fi\e acre's and held 
2,67,583 acres or 19* 17 per cc*nt. of the total land, the avc*rage size 
of their holdings bi ing 2*32 acres. There were 50,015 pe'rsons e)r 
26*45 per cent, of the total who accoimte'd for 4,07,698 e)r 29*21 per 
cc'Ut. e)f land, the size of their he)ldings varying be'tween five and 
fifteen acres. As against this, 9,471 persons or 5*02 per cent, of the 
total hc4d 3,65,552 acre’s or 26*18 pcT cent, of the land, the size of 
their holdings varying bc^tweem 25 acres and 100 acres. Persons 
l)clonging to the magnitude group of 15 acres to 25 acres formed 
only 6*97 per cent, of the total and held 2,62,716 acres or 18*81 per 
cent, of the land. Number of persons with the size of their hold¬ 
ings varying betwen’ii KK) ae*res and 5(K) acres stood at 458 and held 
60,806 acres of land >vhere*as there were 27 persons ^vith the size of 
their holdings exceeding 5(K) acres who held 31,825 acres of land. 
The customary laws of inheritance and succession lead to sub-divi¬ 
sions and fragmentations of holdings and therediy make cultivation 
uneconomic. The Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Con*' 
solielation of Holdings Act, 1947, is being implemented to deal 
effectively with the situation. 

The Bombay Tenanev and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, has been 
enacted to provide security of tenure to tenants. The Act has fi.\ed 
the minimum rate of rent at one-third and one-fourth of the total crop 
in the case of non-iirigated lands and irrigated lands, n^spectively. 

* These arc percentages lo total area under food crops. 
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It also empowers the Cioveniinent to fix rate of rent lower than the 
niinimiim laid down under the Act. Reci'ntly the Act was amended 
in 1956. The main objective of tlic Government is to remove graduall)' 
all the inteniK'diaries and make tiller of the soil the owner of the 
land. The Act provides for purchase of land by the tenant from the 
landlord under certain conditions. This Act is expected to bring 
about a more e\'en distribution of land among cultivating o^\Tlers’. 

The field tools and agricultural implements used generally by the 
cultivators continue to be of the old and indigenous type, though some 
progress is, however, made in the? direction of use of improved types 
of ploughs and cane-crushers. Iron ploughs arc slowly replacing 
indigenous wooden ones. In 1958-59, there were 47,281 ploughs ; 
1,202 cane-crushers; 1,238 oil engines and 44 tractors in the district. 
Comparatively high costs of implemc'nts and absc’iice of advanced 
techniques of fanning are the two factors mainly n'sponsible for slow 
switch-ovcT to modem improved farm-tools and agricultural impl«?- 
numts. 

The live-stock continues to* be a valuable possession of the fanner 
and holds an important place in tlu^ rural economy of the district. 
In 1956, there were 4,71,163 bullocks ; 1,96,703 cows ; 20,522 he 
buffaloes; 1,34,105 she-buffaloes ; 2,10,694 sheep and 1,97,115 goats, 
in the district. Poultry population of the district was 6,09,562 in 
1956. Efforts to impro\'e the (jualily of cattle' and sheep as well tis 
to upgrade tlu^ poultry stock of the district are being made through 
a number of cattle development, sheep developiiK'nt and poultry 
development schemes. 

Wages in rural areas an' paid both in cash and in kind. The 
average wage rate for a male labourer was Rs. 1 • 25 per day in the 
district, though allowance' must be made for minor variations between 
the rates of wages in rural and in urban areas. Females get only 
half of the wages paid to males. Usages paid to child labour and 
female labour are almost on par and vary between Re. 0-50 and 
Re. 0*75. How(;ver, skilled operations coinmimd high wages e,g., 
is paid Rs. 4 in Karad and Satara talukas (Rs. 2-50 in the 
remaining talukas), w4iereas ' JaliM* gels about Rs. 2-50 throughout 
the district. 

Although failure of the monsoon causes near famine or scmxity 
conditions in the several talukas of the district, spi'cdy and improved 
means of transport as w ell as State-aid have in recent y^ears blunted 
the edge of these famines. 

During the last century^, like the other districts in Maharashtra 
State, this district was industrially backward and had no mechanised 
industries except a few^ crafts like gold, copper, brass and black- 
smithy, carpentry, stone cjuarrying, pottery, ^iil making, leather works, 
etc. Of these guf making wtis a major industry. No machine pro¬ 
pelled factory cami^ into existence till 1916. During the inter-war 
period seven new factories, one groundnut decorticating, one sugar 
manufacturing, two electricity generating and three printing presses 
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were started in the district. A few otlier factories like edible* oil, copper CHAPTER 4. 
and brass rolling mill, etc., were established after 1947. The total “T" ^ 

employment in all the industries in the district in 1951 stood at 67,289. 

In 1959, sugar-manufacturing, gid manufacturing, glass manufactur- lmiioducioivy. 
ing, edible oil, electricity generating factories, general engineering Industries, 
were the industries existing in the district. Of these, sugar manufac¬ 
turing, ^til making and glass manufacturing were the major indiu^ 
tries which employed neaily 4,500 persons. The total employmeni 
in all concerns registered under the Factories Act was about 8,000. 

Among the cottage industries, cotton weaving, carpentry, black- 
smithy, copper-smitliy, basket making, pottery, leather works and 
tanning may be m('ntioned as important ones. These are found in 
almost all big villages. Cotton weaving employed about 4,000 arti¬ 
sans. These industries have been in existence for a long time and 
are carried on in traditional ways. 

According to the census of 1951, the various trades in the. district. Trade, 
wholesale and letail, money-lending, banking and other financial busi¬ 
ness, real estate and insurance, prov ided the principal means of liveli¬ 
hood to 42,923 persons or 3-7 per cent, of the population and a subsi¬ 
diary^ means of livelihood to 7,145 persons. Excluding dependents, 
the self-supporting p(Tsons engaged in these trades numbered 10,723. 

Of these, 4,396 w'ere in rural areas and 6,327 in urban areas. Retail 
trade provided employment to 9,053 persons ; money-lending, bank¬ 
ing, etc., to 731 persons ; wholesale trade to 891 persons ; insurance 
to 45 persons and real estate to 3 persons. 

Satara being an inland district, its traders do not gc‘nt‘rally engage' 
themselvTS in dinict foreign imports or exports. Naturally the trade 
caters to the needs ff its own population and is generally confined to 
goods locally produced or imported for local consinnption. Besides, 
a few traders ('iigage themselves in a small volume of re-exj)ort 
trade. 

Retail and wholesale trader in food-stuffs provided employment 
(in 1951) to 5.207 persons or 48*6 per cent, of the total of 10,723 
self-supporting persons employed in all trades. Peisons engaged in 
wholesale trade in commoditic's other than food-stuffs amounted to 
724. Retail trade in textile* and leather goods t'ngagc’d 1,306 persons 
(12*2 per cent.), retail trade in fuel (including petrol), 421 persons 
(3*9 per cent.) ; money-lending, banking, ete., 731 persons (6*8 per 
cent.) ; and retail trade otherwise unclassified 2,286 persons (21*3 per 
cent.). This pattern of trade clearly brings out the predominantly 
agi-icultural character of the district. 

The chief articles of import included mainly, among others, grocery, 
grains, cloth, building materials and mediciiK's. The bulk oj 
imports flows into the district from Bombay, Mahad, Ratnagiri, Sangli, 

Kolhapur, Sholapur, Malabar, Madras, Nasik, Dandeli, Karwar, 

Ahmedabad, Calcutta and Nagpur. 

Among thcj important articles of export may be mentioned gn/, 
jowar, coriander, groundnut, groundnut oil, turmeric, chillies, onion 
and garlic. Of these, groundnut assumes an overwhelming import¬ 
ance as an article of export, its turnover being approximately 
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4,67,391 15. Mds., valued at Us. 77,15,0^11. The largest turnover of 
groundnut is to be found at Karad. The district also exports gul in 
appreciably large quantities. The production of gul in 1957, amounted 
roughly to 8,94,681 B. Mds., valued at Rs. 1,34,20,260. The chief 
centres of gul trade are Karad, Satara, Koregaon, Phaltan and 
Rahimatpur. The turnover of tunneric trade in 1958-59, was about 
1,00,785 B. Mds., valued at Rs. 25 lakhs. The centies of turmeric 
trade are Karad, Masur, Wai, Umbraj and Satara. Onion is also 
of great commercial importance, its annual turnover being 
3,85,000 B. Mds. valued at Rs. 12,38,0(X). Lonand is the biggest 
centre of onion trade. 

Wholesale trade is eoneeutraled at a few centres such as Karad, 
Koregaon, Satara, Lonand, Wid, Phaltan and Malhurpcth. Regu¬ 
lated markets arc! to be found at Satara, Karad, Koregaon and 
Phaltan, whereas sub-market yards exist at Umbraj, Masur, Malhar- 
peth, Kolc, Waduth, Wai, Surur, Rahimatpur and Lonand. The 
regulated markets and sub-markets practically serve the whole district 
except Khatav and Mahabaleshwar talukas and Miui peta. There 
is one co-operative purchase and sales society each at Karad, Phaltan 
and Satara and one multi-purpose society each at Koregaon and 
Satara. 

The number of shops (registered under the Sales Tax Act, 1946), 
functioning in rural areas, was 155 in March 1957. Of these about 
two-thirds or 109 represented dealers in food-stuffs having a total 
turnover of Rs. 2,63,00,000. The numlxT of shops (registered under 
the Sales Tax Act, 1946), functioning in urban areas, i.e., towns, was 
619, having a gross turnover of the order of Rs. 23,02,76,000 in March, 
1957. 

Since the beginning of the present century, considerable changes 
in the jiatlern and voluine of trade, have taken place in as much as 
eo-oiK‘rati\'(^ organisations, institutional agencies like the regulated 
markets and various Governmental regulations are all trying to 
develop and to channelise the trade on sound and healthy lines and 
to give an impetus to it. Co-op(Tative institutions have been fonneJ 
mostly in areas served by regulated markets. 

Since the publication of Old Satara Gazetteer in 1885, numerous 
changes have taken place in th(» field of finance as in many other 
fields. The Old Gazetteer mentions that ‘there were no regular 
bankers in the district. Deposits used to be made with certain 
bankers or savkars of high reputation, who are said to have given 
interest up to tlirce per cent, a yean' Banking operations were per¬ 
formed by money-lenders and a few rich persons belonging to 
trading and business communities. Bills of exchange were discounted 
in the district. The amount of bills varied between Rs. 3,000 to 
Rs. 7,OCX) and were cashed by a few firms having capital over one lakh 
of rupees. Insurance of any kind was not in vogue. There were 
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a few joint stock companies in which well-to-do Government 
Officials and members of the rich communities used to invest. 
Almost all sections of the community were habituated to save though 
in varying degrees, depending upon their capacity to save. How¬ 
ever, major portion of their savings used to lx? sejuandered over 
family and religious celebrations. Land was perhaps the favourite 
investment with all classes possessed of a substantial surplus, except 
the exclusively trading class, which pre^ferred e\i:ending its own 
business to any new form of investment. Investment in Government 
securities and saving bank deposits together amounted to Rs. 66,2S0 
in 1882-83. Money-lending was practised in different degrees by 
members of almost every class. A few of them had large capital 
and combined money-lending with trade as their chief calling. 
Secured loans carried a rate of interest varying Ixitween six and 
twelve per cent. The normal rate of interest was around eighteen 
per cent., though a husbandman of scanty means had to pay, on un¬ 
secured loans, anything between 24 per cent, to 37/2 per cent. 

Jn the course of last 75 years, the pattern and volume of trade as 
well as the requinmients of agricultural and non-agricultural classes 
have undergone radical changes necessitating an expansion in the 
agencies employed in financial operations. The co-operative credit 
soci('ties occupy tlic place of pride in the financial orj^anisation in 
the district. At present there are five types of these societies func¬ 
tioning in the district, viz., (1) Agricultural Co-operative Credit 
Societies, (2) Multi-puqiose Societies, (3) Land Mortgage Bank, 
(4) Non-agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies and (5) The 
Central Financing Agencic's. All of them except non-agricultural co¬ 
operative credit s(K'i(‘ties, cater to the multifiirious needs of tlu’ 
agricultural classes. 

The co-operative movement commenced in the district with the 
establishment of the first Agricultural Credit Society at Bodhe in Man 
taluk a which was registered in 1907. In 1960, there were 576 agri¬ 
cultural credit s(K*icties >vith a total membership t)f 65,790. These 
societies included multi-purpose societies which came into being as 
a result of conversion of agricultural credit societies or \allage pri¬ 
maries as they arc often called. Thev had share capital of 
Rs. 30,74,542 iind working capital of Rs. 1,02,31,901 in 1958-59. 

The loans advanced by them to members amounted to Rs. 65,99,367. 
Non-agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies numbered 42 in 
1958-59, had a membership of 16,056; share capital of Rs. 17,19,527 
and working capital of Rs. 90,28,719. The deposits with them of 
members, non-members and societies aggix*gated Rs. 56,62,195, while 
they had advanced loans to the tune of Rs. 1,37,22,018. Satara 
District Land Mortgage Bank Limited, Karad was the only land 
mortage bank, catering to the long tenn requirements of the whole 
district. It had share capital of Rs. 1,79,270 and working capital of 
Rs, 29,33,055. The loans advanced by them amounted to 
Rs. 9,71,000 in 1958-59. 
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Tli(i SataiTi District Central Co-opcrativ(r Bank IJinitecI, Satara 
(registered in 1951) and Shri Laxmi Central Co-operative Bank 
Limited, PhiJtan, are the two eentral financing agencies. TIk? fonner 
operated throughout the district except in Phaltan taliika and had 
seven branches. The latter confined its operations only to Phaltan 
taluka. These two takc'n together had a membership of 3,011 indivi¬ 
duals and 692 societies ; paid-up share capital of Rs. 10,51,970; work¬ 
ing capital of Rs 1,46,42,LSI. Loans advanced by it to individual 
members and societies ainonnt(‘d to Rs. 15,08.076 and Rs. 71,09,298, 
re.speetiv(‘Iy, as again.st tiu* deposits of Rs. 1,03,81,779. Their 
borrowings from various sources amouiitc’d to Rs. 23,60,604. 

In spite of this plienoineiial advance in the field of eo-o]XTation, 
moncy-lend('rs still continue' to hold the kc'v place in the linaneial 
structure of the district. During 1957-58, llu'ic' were' 198 money¬ 
lenders licc'iised and registered undc'r the Bomba\' Money Lenders 
Act (XXXI of 1940), which aims at controlling and rc'gulating their 
activities. Of llic'se 43 or nearly 20 per cent, functioned in Karad 
taluka. The loans granted by them to traders and non-traders in 
1955-56, amounted to Rs. 17*50 lakhs. 

Joint-stock banks come next. Satara Swade.shi Commercial Bank 
Limited, wtis the first bank establishe d in tlu? district in 1907. Since 
th('n gradual dc'vc'lopmeni is taking place' in tlie .spliere* of banking. 
At pre'scnt (1900), tliere arc' II je)int-st()ck hanks of whicb c'ight are 
branch olRces of the' banks having their rcgisterc'd offices e)ulside the 
district. The* States Bank e)f India has got thre'c branche*s in th.) 
district, e)ne e'ach at Karad, Phaltan and Satara. All tlu'se* banks, 
besides ])roviding usual banking facilities, also nnelertake' financing 
e)f trade anel agricnllnre and pre)vid(* facilitie's for the ste)rage and 
moveme’nt of agricultural pre)duce. The Slate* Bank e)f India also 
acts as an Agent of the* lU'serve’ Bank of Jnelia for conducting 
Gove*rnmenhil busine'ss and affords remittimee and exchange facilitie^^s 
to local banks and the public. 

Of late Govermiu'iit lunc' libeTalisc’d tlu'ir policy of ael\Tincing 
loans to agriculturists w-ith a \iew^ to stepping up agricultural pro¬ 
duction. In 1957-58, the amount outstanding as tagai was of the 
euxler of Rs. 12 lakhs. The selie’ine e)f crop finance which is madvi 
available through ce)-e)pe*rative societies and which aims at financing 
at reasemable rate* e)f inle re'st, agrienllnral operations eonneetcTl wdth 
rai.s’ing e)f crops, is also in ojx'ration in the district. The loans 
granted under the .system eif crop fimmee^ aggregated Rs. 4*3 lakhs in 
19S5-56. There are various small savings schemes operating in the 
district. State-aid te) small scale and ce)ttage industries is extended 
thre)ugh the Department of Industriid Co-e)peratives and Village 
Industi’ies but the* amounts advanced se) far are negligible. Insurance 
business also registered a sle)w but satisfaele)ry progi'css in the recent 
past. 

The habit of depositing savings wuth co-e)perative societies and 
joint-stock banks is steaelily gaining ground. Whereas in 1882-83 
savings bank deposits amounted to Rs. 66,280, in 1957-58, they stood 
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al nearly Rs. 54 lakhs. In addition, an amount of Rs. 13-7 lakhs was 
invested in National Savings Certificates. Apart from the deposits 
of Rs. 80,54,523 in joint-stock banks, people in the district also 
invested their money in joint-stock companies and in Government 
securities. 

Considerable improvement has taken place in the tiansport system 
of the district during the last 75 years. Railway construction was 
undertaken in the district in Januaiy 1884 and the system of rail¬ 
way now running through the district was completed in 1887. Tlie 
Poona-Bangalore metre gauge railway line of the Southern Railway 
passes north to south through this district. The railway route enters 
vSatara district at mile No. 48, i.e., after Nira Railway Station. 
Throughout its length of 74 miles, it passes through the Viuious 
centres of trade and commerce while traversing Phaltan, Khandala, 
Koregaon and Kiuad talukas. Mention must be made of Lonand, 
Koregaon, Ralrimatpur and Karad as the commercially important 
stations on this line. According to 1951 census, the Railways pro¬ 
vided employment to 388 persons. 

The road system has also developed a good deal and the district 
has now a network of several well built roads. Poona-Bangalore 
National High^^'ay passes through the' district eo\'ering a distance of 
80 miles and five furlongs. Five State Highways pass through the 
district, viz., (1) P’oladpur-Mahabaleshwar-Surul Road (Length 
37 miles), (2) Guhagar-Chiplun-Karad-Bijapur-Hyderabad Road 
(Length 47 miles and 2 furlongs), (3) Satara-Pandharpur Road 
(Length 61 miles and 3 furlongs), (4) Pingali-Mayani-Tasgaon Road 
(Length 17 miles and 4 furlongs), (5) Mhapral-Mahad-Lonand- 
Phaltaii-Pandhai*pur Road (Length 53 miles and six furlongs). The 
total road mileage of Other District Roads was 541 mile's and four fur¬ 
longs, according le the Index Statement of Road Planning (1956-57). 
In important centres are to be found resting places like district 
bungido\>'S, travellers’ bungalows, rest houses and clliarma^hakw. 

In the niiUter of posts and telegraphs, the district is well-s(*r\ e :1. 
Tile Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department maintains a Postal 
Division at Satara. Besides the chief rc'ceiving and distributing head 
olfice at Satara, there are 28 sub-post offices and 214 branch officers 
spread over all tlie talukas of the district. There arc in all 28 tele¬ 
graph ofiices functioning throughout the district. 

With the advent ofi the Maliaraslitra State Road Transport 
Coiporation convenience and amenities to passengers have increased. 
It was in pursuance of the general policy of nationalisation of road 
transport that the coiporation was formed. State transport opera¬ 
tions in Satara district fall within the jurisdiction of Poona and 
Kolhapur divisions. The nationalisation of road transport services 
in Poona and Kolhapur divisions, was started in June 1948 and August 
1949, respectively. There are 90 routi's passing through this 
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district; some of them cither starting from or terminating in the 
district. The depots or sub-depots of tlic Coiporation are located 
at Karad, Koregaon, Mahabaleshwar, Satara and Wai. 

The district also possesses over 90 radio sets installed under the 
Rural Broadcasting Contributory Scheme of the Government. 

The census of 1951 returned 11,75,309 persons as inhabitants of 
Satara district and nearly 77 per c-ent. of these depended on agricul¬ 
ture for their livelihood. It is not possible to analyse the changes 
in the structure of agricultural population since tht? publication of 
the old Gazetteer (1885), mainly on account of the following two 
vital considerations :—(l) The present district of Satara emerged 
in 1948 as a result of the piutition of the fonner Satara district into 
h\'o units (the other unit l)eing Sangli) and their reconstitution con- 
se<|uent upon the merger of the adjoining princt'ly states (like Aimdh, 
Phaltan, Miraj, Sangli, etc.) and other territorial adjustments. 
(2) The decennial Census data cannot be compared directly, one 
with the other, nor can they be taken as representative in all respects 
in as much as the basis of classification, the method of collection, 
the scope as well as the purview of enquiry have all undergone 
a material change during successive Census years. 

Details regarding persons engaged in agriculture and otlier allied 
occupations, as given by the 1951 Census, are furnished in the two 
tables below 



Population engaged in Agriculture, in Sataba District in 1951. 
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Agriculture is the main source of livelihood to 9,07,165 persons 
including self-supporting persons and their dependents both earning 
and non-eaniing. Besides, it provided subsidiary occupation to 
a fairly large niunb('r of p(^rsons. In the above two Tables (No. 1 
and 2), are included persons engagc*d in agricultural cultivation ; land- 
owners cultivating and non-cultivating ; farm labourers ; garden culti¬ 
vators ; labourers working in forc'sts and persons engaged in rearing, 
breeding of and dealing in livestock. 11ie majority of the workers 
on the land are the cultivating own(‘rs who numbered 7,96,371. This 
includes 1,73,892 self-supporting presons who worked on their own 
fanns ; 1,73,479 (‘aining dej^endants who also worked on the farms 
but whose income was not sufficient to maintain th(‘m, and 4,49,000 
non-earning dependants, i.e., those who did not earn any income either 
in cash or in kind. Agricultural labourcTs who worked on the farms 
belonging to other s for \\ ages in cash or in kind numbered 46,456 and 
foruK'd ihe next mnnerous class. This includc'd 14,426 self-supporting 
pc‘rsons, 8,285 earning dep(‘ndants and 23,745 non-earning dependants. 
The non-cultivating owners of land who usually give out their lands 
to tenants for cultivation on rent weia* 41,692. Of these 11,575 were 
self-supporting ])('rsons, 4.260 cairning dependants, while non-earning 
depc'udants niiml)(‘r(‘d 25.857. Tenant cultivators niimbc'red 22,646 
which included 5,296 sc*lf-suppnrting j)ersons ; 4,700 c‘arning depend¬ 
ants and .12,650 non-earning dependants. 

It will !)(' s('en from Table No. 2 that only one ])erson was engaged 
in plantation industries, s(‘mmi persons wctc engaged in rc'aring of 
small animals and insects. iMuestry and collecrion of forest products 
providc'd c'lnploynu'nt to 191 pcTsons wlu'rc'as 2,034 persons were 
employed in stock raising. Pctsous (aigaged in live-stock business 
usually keep good cjuality cattle, buffaloes and transport animals, 
hrec'd them and nic'C't the local requirenuaits of livc'-stock. Besides, 
they also keep jioultry, slicvjo and goats. 

Rainfall is of prime importance as a factor considerablv influencing 
tiu^ agricultural (‘conomN* of tlu' district. It detc*rminc*s the' pattenn 
of crops taken in tlie* district as we41 as the performance* of various 
agricultural operations. 'Flu* e*\tent and spacing of rainfall perhaps 
explain the difl:e*rent culturable practices obtained in ^'arying degrees 
between the regions. The* rainfall \aries in different parts of the 
district, cic'pencling upon the*ir nearness or othc'rwise to the mountains. 
Thus, the western part has a high rainfall on account e)f its moun¬ 
tainous topography, while the* eastern part of the district has a low 
rainfall. The rainfall commences in the month of April and continues 
till the end of Se*ptember. Howe*ver, the precipitation of monse)ons 
proper begins by the* end of the* first we^ek e)f June. The average* 
rainfall for the district as a whole except Mahabal(*shwar taluka 
comes to about 33", whereas for Mahabaleshwar taluka, the average 
is about 260". Usually sowings are completed during the first and 
the second weeks of June. In Novc^mber-Decc'inber there is a shower 
known as Mango-.shower which is bcmeficial to the agriculturist for 
his rahi crops. 
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Due to marked variations in the rainfall from year to year, it is 
difficult to divide tlif' district into suitable zones. Ilowever, the rain¬ 
fall returns for a series of years justify the division of the district into 
three zones as indicated below 

(1) Paddy zone comprising Mahabaleshwar, western parts of 
Jaoli, Wai, Patan and Satara talukas and Khandala peta, having 
an annual ax'erage rainfall of about 125". 

(2) Jowar zone comprising easttnn parts of Jaoli, Wai, Satara, 
Patan, Karad and Koregaon talukas and Khandala peta having 
an annual average rainfall of about 25". 

(3) Bajra zone c‘Omprising eastern part of Man and Phaltan 
talukas and Khandala peta having an annual a\erage rainfall of 
about 20". 

All cultivable land in Satara district comes nndcT the category of 
jiratjot or dry crop land, its further classification being dependent 
upon the pattern f)f crops grown vis-a-vis the monsoons. Thus, the 
early monsoon crops are called khnrif crops and the late monsoon 
crops, rahi crops. The khorif crops arc* brought to maturity by the 
showers of south-west monsoon, w lu'reas rahi crops depend upon dc*w, 
irrigation and the occasional fair wc‘ather showers between Novem¬ 
ber and March. 

The kharif season which commenc(‘s in June-July and terminates 
in Septeinber-OctolxT gets its rainfall primarily from th(» south-west 
monsoon and from the occasional ante-inonsoon showers in May. 
Usually, kharif crops are sown from the first wc‘ek of June to mid- 
July and harvested in micl-S('ptc‘mber and sometimes ewem up to the 
(^nd of November. The sowing and reaping of these crops roughly 
coincide with th(‘ commc*ncemc*nt and teniiination of tlu' monsoon. 
Rahi season commences from the? middle of October and terminates 
in micl-Fc*bruary or in the first week of March. Rahi crops are takem 
with the help of irrigation and occasional fair weather showers due 
in November. Sowing of rahi crops generally takes place in Novem¬ 
ber, whereas they are harvested in March. These* are grown in low- 
lying areas where water or sufficient moisture is available from 
within the sub-soil, as rainfall received in this season from the north¬ 
east monsoon is vc?ry scanty. Though a line of demarcation cannot 
be drawn between kharif and rahi crops, broadly speaking, crops 
grown in kharif season and known as kharif crops comprise, in a great 
j)art, cereals such as hhai (paddy) m/g/i or nachni (ragi), bajra, 
maize, vari and rala, while those taken in the rahi season and known 
as rahi crops include wheat and pulses like val, mug (green gram) 
and iur among others. Of course, there are some crops like jowar 
which can be taken both as kharif crops or rahi crops and this 
mainly depends upon the system of crop rotation followed by the 
cultivators having regard to the type of the soil, climatic conditions, 
yield of the crop and the expenses to be incurred, etc. 
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The soils of the Satara district fall under the Deccan trap. As in 
other parts of the Decxian, the hills in this district are composed of 
soft layers of iimygdaloidal trap, occasionally separated by hard 
basalt and capped by laterite or iron clay. The soils of the district 
fall under following threes main categories 

(a) Medium black to deep black soils on the plane lands. 

(h) Lighter soils on slopes and in the east(‘rn part of the 
district. 

(c) Laterite soils in the hilly region on th(* >\ (‘st('m side and on 
the small hillock on the castem side. 

These are found along the belts of tlie rivers Krishna ^uid Koyna, 
the breadth of the belts \'aiying with the bc*(l of th(' rivers. They 
are brownish to dark browm in colour. The broadc'st of the belts 
is to bo found along the Krishna \'alley, which yi(‘lds the best garden 
crops of the district. The chc^mical analysis of the soil shows that 
the soil is rich in lim('. At cc'rtain places like Phaltan, a clear band 
of lime is found at a depth of a few feet in the soil. The soil is 
fertile and under prop(‘r irrigation and c*areful management yields 
substantially. The nitrogen content of th(‘ soil is fairly good and the 
organic matter content of the soil is high. Tlie soil is rich in its clay 
c*ontent and colloidal complex is fully saturated willi exchangeabl(‘ 
bases. This is due to dry spell of monsoon. Th(‘ soil, if not well 
looked after, gives rise to alkalisation which results in salty patches. 
Such salty patches arc? obsciA cd in the southern part of Phaltan taluka. 
Medium black soil is also to be found in Koregaon, western part of 
Vadiij, Khandala taluka and in the north(*rn part of the* Phaltan taluka 
along the Nira river. 

The soils in the eastcTii part of the taluka are deep to medium 
black. The rainfall in this area varies behveem 30" and 40". Crops 
like groundmit, wheat, jowar (rahi) and, at certain places, where 
irrigation fac*ilities are available, sugar-c'aiu' and tunneric ar*"* 
taken. 

Light soil of the? disti ict is locally known as malran or murum mm 
and is brown in colour. These* are hard imd rocky and are com¬ 
monly found in the planes on the easteim side*. Hiese are also to 
hi? found on the* slopes of the hillocks situated in the eastern side. 
These soils are well-drained, light in nature and sandy loam in 
U'xture. They are rich in lime? hut shallow in depth. The chemi¬ 
cal analysis of the soil indicates that they are deficient in fertility 
constitutents like nitrogen, organic carbon, phosphorus. However, 
the potash contents of the soils are fiiirly high. The clay complex 
of the soils is poor in exchangeable bases. Therefore, the soils in 
this category yield good produce only if bulky manures and heavy 
fertilisers are applied and proper irrigation is provided. At certain 
places, where sufficient water is available, paddv crop is also taken. 
However, the soil is better suited for bajra. 

Laterite soils are red in colour and are mainly found in Mahabale- 
shwar liills and along the whole mountain range comprising the 
entire Koyna valley. On account of the red colour of the soil, they 
Vf 5730-17 
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CHAPTER 4. are locally* known as tnmhad mati. At certain places blending of 

— the black soils with laterite or red soils has taken place. Soils of 

^^rigadon*"^ located at the heads of the rivers. On the top of the 

S 01 J.S. hills where water cannot bo confined, these soils are used for kumrt 
Latrrite Soil, cultivation or “ wood ash ” tillage. 

On account of heavy rainfall in this region, these soils are subjected 
to heavy leaching and a high degree of erosion. As a result of this, 
all the soluble salts get leached out leaving behind sesqui-oxides. 
The reason for the red colour of the soil is the higli content of Iron 
Oxides in the sesqui-oxides of these soils. The depth of the soil varies 
from 1' to 10'. The chemical analysis of these soils indicates that 
they are rich in clay and clay-loam in texture. However, as the soils 
are subjected to heavy leaching, the colloidal complex of the clay 
of these soils gets unsaturated of the exchangeable bases and thus 
the soils become acidic. They are rich in nitrogen but poor in organic 
matter exceiDt in the soils of deep forest region. The ratio of carbon 
to nitrogen is fairly wide and varies bc'tween 1:10 and 1 : 20. The 
main crops taken on them consist of the hill millets like ragi, vari, 
nachni and sava. At certain places, ric(' is taken by adopting the 
kumri cultivation. At places with high altitudes, especially around 
Mahabaleshwar, fruits like strawberries, goos(*-berries which require 
cold climate are grown. 

Tlie general analysis of the typical soils of the district is given in 
the table below 

TABLE No. 3. 

CHElSflCAL ANALYSIS OF THE SoiLS TN SataRA DISTRICT. 


Name of the soil. 

Medium black to 
Deep black. 

Light. 

Laterite. 

Colour 

Brownish to Dark 

Brown 

Dark reddish to 


brown. 


Yellowish red. 

Depth 

3'to 5' 

upto T 

1' -10' 


Per cent, on 

oven dry matter. 


Moisture .. 

5.0to6.0 

6.0to7.0 

6.0 to 8.0. 

Calcium carbonate 

10.0tol2.0 

6.0to7.0 

Nil. 

Sand (coarse and fine) .. 

28.0 to 32.0 .. 

47.0to50.0 .. 

30.0 to 40.0. 

Clay 

37,0 to 45.0 

10.0tol5.0 .. 

40.0 to 50.0. 

Silt 

S.OtolO.O 

23.0to28.0 

20.0 to 30.0. 

Textural class 

Sandy to clay loam 

Sandy to sandy. 

Clay to clay loam. 



loam. 


Total Soluble salts 

0.06 to 0.08 

0.03 to 0.05 .. 

0.025 to 0.04. 

Organic carbon 

1.10to2.0 

0.6tol.0 

1.5to4.0. 

Nitrogen total 

0,06 to 0.08 

0.04 to 0.06 

0.15to0.20. 

Carbon Nitrogen ratio. 

1:15 to 1:25 

1:12 to 1:15 .. 

1:10 to 1:20. 

PH value .. 

8.0to8,5 

7.0to7.5 

4.0to 5.8. 


Milligrams per cent, on oven dry matter. 

Avail P205 

10.0tol5.0 

4.0 to 06.0 

5.0to 10.0. 

Avail K20 

20.0 to 25.0 .. 

30.0to35.0 .. 

4.0to 10.0. 


Milliequivalent per cent, on oven dry matter. 

Exchangeable Ca 

4.0to7.0 

3.0to4.0 

7.0to 18.0. 

Exchangeable Mg 

6.0to9.0 

6.0to8.0 

3.0to4.0. 

Exchangeable Na-f K .. 

2.0to4.0 

1.0to2.0 

1.0to3.0. 

Exchangeable H 



5.0to8.0. 

Total exchangeable bases. 

S.OtolO.O 

10.0 to 14,0 

11.0 to 25.0. 

Base exchangeable capa¬ 

8.0 to 20.0 

10,0 to 14.0 .. 

15.0 to 30.0 

city. 
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The soils of the district are also classified, on the basis of crops 
taken, into the following three zones 

(1) Paddy zone comprising Mahabaleshwar, western parts of 
Jaoli, Wai, Khandala, Patan, and Satara talukas. The area under 
this zone measured about 1,07,000 acres in 1956-57. The soils in 
this zone are laterite, and mostly light with a depth varying 
between 3' and 6'. 

(2) Jowar zone comprising eastern parts of Jaoli, Wai, Khandala, 
Satara, Patan, Karad and Kore*gaon talukas. The area under this 
zone measured about 14,35,000 acres in 1956-57. 

(3) Bajri zone comprising Khatav, Man, Phaltan and eastern 
part of Khandala talukas. The area under this zone measured 
10,63,500 acres. 

The total geographical area of the district in 1956-57 was 
26,07,378 acres. The whole of the district lies on the eastern side 
of the Sahyadri range. It more or less presents a hilly topography, 
particularly its westem part, comprising Jaoli, Mahabaleshwar and 
Wai talukas and Khandala peta. 

The following table gives a statement of cultivated and unculti- 
vat(‘d area in Satara district during the year 1956-57 
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Uncultivated 
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The percentage of cultivated area to total area in the district as 
a whole amounted to 71*8, but it varied from taluka to taluka, 
the highest percentage being 81*8 in Phaltan taluka and the lowest 
being 18*6 in Mahabaleshwar taluka. 

The cultivated area in Satara district falls under two major heads, 
prayat and bagayaf. The jirayat land which formed 90*4 per 
cent, of the total cultivated area is cropped only once with the help 
of rain water, while the bagayat land which formed 9-6 per cent, of 
the total cultivated area is cropped with the help of irrigation. 
This only indicates tlie greater dependence of agriculture 
on monsoons. 

The forest area in the district falls under two categories, Reserved 
and Protected. The major iiortion of this area is in charge of the 
Forest Department and the rest in charge of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment. The table below shows the distribution of forest area under 
the two departments in 1957-58. 
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The “wood asJi tillage”, tliat is, the occasional cultivation ol 
forest areas alter burning tlic slirubs and grass thereon was a unique 
feature of the district during the days of the compilation of the last 
Gazetteer. This is known as kiiiiui cultivation and the practice is 
still followed in the hilly tracts. Howc\ er, it does not obtain in forest 
areas in charge of Forest Department. The principal forest produce 
of the areas in charge of the Forest Dcipiutinent comprised timber, 
chaicoal and fircjwood, whereas incmtion may be made of grass, 
hinliK .shikcl<ai, apla and Icmhunu leaves as chief minor products. 
The outturn of major forest produce amounted to 2,39,263 cubic 
feet in 1957-58, which fetched Rs. 91,024. Since almost all the major 
forest produce was consumed in the Satara Forest Division, nothing 
could be exported. Besides the chief minor products mentioned 
above, minor forest produce also comprised bamboos, fibres, flassin, 
fodder and grass, inccaisc and j)crfiimc'd wood, dM'StiiHs, \c‘getablc 
oil and oil seeds. Tlu‘ value of uiiuor forest produce of tlie Satara 
Forest Dixisiou, auionnted to Rs. 77,582” iu 1957-58. 


Cropped Hiea. gross cropped arcii of the district in 1958-59, has hccji recorded 

as 17,93,506 acres, of which the art'a cropped more than once amounted 
to 1,28,827 acres, the nc't cropped area being 16,64,679 acres. The 
following two tables r(W(‘al the taluka-w ise distribution r)f kharif and 
rabi food and non-food crops in 1958-59 and taluka-wiso acreage: 
under diflferent crops in 1956-57, respective]}'. 


Tilt' lunouiit relates to minor forest produce of Satara and Sangli districts. 
A.S the sale is done range-w ise as a unit, no separate figiirt* relating to- minor 
forest produce of Satara district, could be furnished. 
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It is evident from Table No. 6 that Salara district is mainly 
a food-grain producing area. The main food-crops of the district 
are jo war, bajra and rice among cereals, gram and tur among pulses, 
fruits and vegetables, sugar-cane and condiments and spices. Four 
talukas, viz., Khatav, Man, Phaltan and Koregaon together accounted 
for 7,29,593 acres or more than 50 per cent, of the gross area under 
food crops, Khatav taluka alone claiming the highest area in the 
district, viz., 2,28.874 acres. 

The main non-food crops are groundnut and safflower among oil¬ 
seeds and fodder. Tobacco, betel-leaves, cotton and other fibres are 
grown almost on a negligible scale. The following table gives compa¬ 
rative figures of acreage under diflFerent crops in 1951-52 and 1956-57 
in Satara district 


TABLE No. 8. 

Area under Different Crops in Sataba District, 1951-52 & 1956-57. 

( Figures in hundred acres ) . 

Crops. 


1951-52 

1956-57 

Cereals* — 

Rice 

• • • • 

517 

574 

Wheat 

• • • • 

226 

332 

Bajra 


3,945 

4,028 

Jowar 


4,589 

4,975 

Ragi 


335 

352 

Vari 


178 

122 

Maize 


50 

40 

Sava 


. . 

34 

Barli 


10 

13 

Indian millets 


48 


Kodia 


1 

16 

Little millets 


2 

5 

Italian millets 


,, 

13 

Other grains 


11 

21 


Total 

9,912 

10,525 

Pulses* — 

Gram 


378 

441 

Tur 


190 

205 

Watana 


9 

12 

Mug 


88 

103 

Masur 


, , 

1 

Black gram 


258 

269 

Horse gram 


178 

141 

Math 


479 

487 

Val 


13 

14 

Chavli 


34 

30 

Other pulses 


106 

149 


Total .. 
Continued on 

1,733 

ne*f page. 

1,852 
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(l''igurcs in Ijimdrcd Atms). 


Crops. 

1951-52 

1956-57 

Oil-seedsf — 

Edible — 

Groundnut 

1,33() 

1,421 

Sesamuni 

1 

2 

Safflo\\'er 

192 

208 

Others 

2 

5 

Total .. 

1,525 

1,689 

Non-edible — 

Linseed 

3 

8 

Niger 

33 

25 

Others 

20 

.. 

Total .. 

56 

88 

Gnuid total .. 

i,5Bi 

1,672 

Drugs and narcotics t — 

Tobacco 

1(S 

26 

Jletel-leavc^s 

3 

4 

Total .. 

21 

80 

Cxuldinieiits and spices^— 

Ginger 

1 

4 

Chillies 

61 

61 

Tmineric 

■14 

45 

Coriander 

49 

66 

Garlic 

1 

4 

Others 

21 

2 

Total .. 

177 

182 

Fibres t — 

Cotton 

6 

38 

jute 


5 

Deccan lieiiip 

- 7 

2 

Sann-heinp (Bombay hemp). 

7 

7 

Total 

20 

52 

Fruits and Vegetables* — 

162 

223 

Fodder cTopsf 

.'l,62i 

3,41J 

Sugar-cane* 

125 

140 

Total 

Food crops 

12,109 

12,922 

Non-food crops 

5,246 

5,165 

Grand total .. 

17,355 

18,087 


^ Included in food crops, 
i Included in non-food crops. 
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The size ol: holdings is bound to differ between any two districts CHAPTER 4, 
as well as between talukas of the district due to a number of factors. ^ icuUwe and 
However, the plot of land available for cultivation and number of ^^SS*gationf" 

persons entitled to share in it are of greater importance among them Holdings. 

since they have a direct bearing on the problem. The number of 
persons entitled to share in a plot of land mainly depends upon the 
system of land tenure prevalent in the district. The customary laws 
of inheritanc'C and 81100*0881011 cu:e also partly responsible for the 
small size of holdings, throii^i;h the sub-division and fragmentation of 
holding. The av(;i age size of holding was the smallest in Mahabale- 
shwar taliika at 0*93 acre, wdieix'as it was the biggest in Man taluka 
at 18'63 acres. The eomparathe position of the average size of 
holding in all the talukas of th(' district was as under 


Taluka or peta. 


Size of holding 
acros. 

Man 

.. 

18-63 

Khatav 

,, 

13-91 

Phaltan 


12-78 

Koregaon 


11-97 

Karad 


10-90 

Satara 


7-60 

Patan 


7-29 

Jaoli 


7-08 

Wai 


4-78 

Khandala 


4-lS 

Mahabaleshwar .. 


0-93 


The holdings in tlu'. district are divided into three classes A, B 
and C, Class A comprls(\s persons who cultivate land by themselves 
with or without the lielp of hired labour; class B consists of those 
who do not cultivates land by themsedves but supervise ;md direct 
c ultivation by fann serv ants or labourers ; wdiile class C comprises 
thosc^ persons who rc'cc'iw nait but do not participate* dirc'ctly or 
indirectly in cultivation, h^ach class is further sub-divided into 
khalsa lands and iuam lands. Broadly speaking, persons in the first 
two c-lasses can bc^ styled as agriculturists, while those in the last 
class can be described as non-agriculturists. The followu’ng quin¬ 
quennial statement of holdings in Satara district, in 1952-53, gives 
an idea of the distribution of khalsa and imm lands among the 
holders in relation to various magnitude groups 
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The taJuka-wise distribution of khalsa and inam rayatwaii area among holders of Class A, B and C is indicated in 
the following table 
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One of the main reasons for the low productivity of agriculture 
is the fragmentation of land holdings. Owing to the pressure of 
population on land and the customary laws of inheritance and 
succession, the cultivable land in the district has come to be divided 
and sub-divided into small fragments which prevent its economic 
cultivation. The problem is further aggravated by the fact that 
these fragments aie not only small in size but iu*e scattered all over. 
The cultivator has, therefore, to take his bullocks and implements 
from one plot of land to another which involves waste of time and 
labour. This also renders difiicult careful watoh over the crop. 
Moreover, unnecessary disputes over boundaries breed ill-feeling and 
involve litigation. The size of holdings is at times so small that 
it is extremely diflScult to carry out any permanent improvements 
to the land with the result that many a time they are neglected and 
arc allowed to lie idle or fallow. It was, therefore, necessary to 
bring the scattered holdings together into compact blocks with a view 
to improving agriculture and establishing, as far as possible, economic 
units of cultivation. To ensure the overall success of such a measure 
it was also essential to take simultaneous steps to prevent further 
sub-division as well as fragmentation of the existing plots of land. 
The Government passed an enactment entitled Prevention of 
Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947”, to deal 
effectively with the situation. 

Tlie Act provides for prevention of fragmentation and consolida¬ 
tion of holdings. For this puqiose it deals with deteimination of 
local standard areas and treatment of fragments, procedure for con¬ 
solidation, and lastly, with the eflFect of consolidation proceedings, 
consolidation of holdings, etc. Its first part aims at putting an end 
to fragmentation of land any further. A fragment means a plot of 
land of lf\ss extent than the appropriate standard area determined 
under the Act. A standard area in respect of any class of land means 
the area which the Government may from time to time determine 
as the minimum area necessary for remunerative cultivation in any 
particular local area. In its latter part, it deals with consolidation 
of holdings which means amalgamation and where necessary, redistri¬ 
bution of holdings or portions thereof, in any village, mahal or taluka 
or any part thereof, so as to reduce the number of plots in holdings. 

The Act authorises the State Government to settle provisionally, 
for any class of land in any local area, the standard area, i.e., the 
minimum area that can be cultivated profitably as a separate plot. 
This is done after holding such enquiry as is deemed fit and after 
consulting the District Advisory Committee set up for the purpose. 
The provisionally settled areas iirc published in thc^ official gazette 
with a view to inviting objections, if any, from the persons con¬ 
cerned. The Goveniment takes into account whatever objections 
are received within three months of the publication of the provi¬ 
sionally settled minimum areas and then determines the standard 
area for eacli class of Jand in a local, area. The. Act. prescribes that 
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fragjiients must In* ent(‘rc*cl in the Hfcord of Rights unci otlic^r village 
records and notice's must be givc'ii to all persons and interc'sts in 
the lands concernexl. AftcT the issue' e)f such ne)tic'C's the transfer of 
the fragment is pre)hihitt'd unless this transfc'r pre)pe)ses to inc'rge siicli 
a fragment in a contigue)us survey miinher e)r in a r<'ce)gnisc'd sub- 
elivisie)]! thereof. The* fragnu'ut Iiolder and his heir can cultivate 
and inlierit the fragine'iit: but, if at any time its owner wants to 
sell e)r lease it, it must be* sedel e)r It'ase'el te> a contiguenis Imlde'r whe) 
can mc'rge* it witli his fic'ld. Hie* Act prewides that ne) land shall be* 
transferre^d e)r partitienie'el se) as te) cre*ate a fragment and that transfer 
e)r partitie)!! e)l: any land contrary to the prewisions e)f the xAct is 
dcH'uu'd void anel the e)wne'r e)f such lanel is liable^ te) pay fine not 
ewcc'C'ding Rs. 25(1. In case* the contigue)us holder is unwilling to 
purchase the fragment or purposely makes a le)w bid, the* Cunc'rn- 
me'iit can purchase* it on paymt'nt e)f ce)mpe'nsatie)n payable* under 
the* preivisions e)f the Land Acepiisition Act, 1S94. It is pertine'iit to 
rioter in this ce)nneetion that c'ven in e\e*cuting the dc'cre'cs e)f Ci\'jl 
Courts, no partitie)ij en* se*paratie)ii e)f a share resulting in the* crc'atiem 
e)f a fragmc'nt is allemed. Similarh, the Act alse) pre)hibits the* 
Cwwerninemt or a Ie>cal be)ely frenn ae'ejuiring e)r sc'lling the^ land in 
a manner which will le*ave* a fragme*nt. 


Thus, the edifiee e)f the* e*ntire‘ sche*nie* e)f pre've'ntie)n e)f fragme'uts 
hinge's e)n the* de^te‘nninatie)n e)f the* standarel are*a In the (a)ve'rn- 
inc'nt. The* fixatiem e^f the* stanelarel are*a is basi*el eai the* e*cone)mic 
si/e* e)f the' ])le>t and ne)t e)f a he)leling. whiel) ma\ be ce)mpe)se*(l of 
se‘\’e*ral plots. 

Natural!), such standarel are'a j)e)e)ls te)ge'the‘r une'ce)ne)mic fragments 
se) as to fe)rm an e'llicic'ut anel e*ce)ne)mic unit e)f cnltivatie)n. The 
stanelarel are*a at (liffe*re‘nt place's may vai\ in accenelance with 
elilh'ie'uces in the* le'itilit) e)f the* se)jl, tlie* ce>st e)f cultivation, e'tc.® 


*^'rhe fe)lle)w iug figure's inelie-ate* stanelarel areas applicable* in Satara 
Distric t : — 


Talulca. Dry crop. llagayat. 


Ricc\ 


Jaoli 

Karad 

Klianelala 

Klialav 

Kore'gaon 

Mahabalcshwar 

Man 

Palan 

Phaltan 

Satara 

Wai 


A. g. 

2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 
2 0 


A. g. 
] 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
J 0 
1 0 
] 0 
.1 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 0 


g. 

0 20 
0 20 
0 20 
0 20 
0 20 
0 20 
0 20 
0 20 
0 20 
0 20 
0 20 
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Tlic Act provides for llie coosolidatioii of lioldinj^s into compact 
l>locks. This ])rocc‘ss is bomid to work slowly, as it involves a series 
of problems l)eFore the scheme is successfully implemented. To 
mention only a few, field inspection and valuation of all scattered 
holdings and their re-distribiition in such a manner as to c*nsuri‘ to 
the persons concerned a fair deal are sonu' of the important as well as 
intricate pro])l(MMS. Tlie l)asic prineipk* iniplic*d in tht* scheme is 
that re-distribution of land is made within the existing ])roprietary 
rights and that in tlie process ol ('xchangt; everybotly should get land 
of the same value and of c‘(|nal inoductivity. For this ])urpose, lands 
of efpial fertilil)' and ont-tiirn ai(‘ chosen for an exchange. Hut when' 
this is not feasible, compensation has to be ]^aid to the cultivator 
])arting witli a l)elter ]dot of land. The amount ol compensation is 
determined in accordance with the provision of the Land Accpiisition 
Act, 1894, and is reco\ eraldt' from tlie other party receiving the better 
plot of land. Every owner to whom a holding is allotted is given the 
.same rights in holding and encumbrances like a Ic'a.se, mortgage, 
debts, etc. an' transferrc'd to the new holding. In the process ol 
consolidation the interc'sts ol th<' t(Tiants are sought to be so safe- 
giiardi'd that no person is de})ri\t‘(l ol his land or of his tenancy. 
I'he cost of consolidation is entirc'ly borne by tiu' Government. No 
charge or fi‘(‘ is l('vi(‘d on the holders allectc'd b\ the scheuK'. 

In tlu' initial stagt's th<* progress of tlie work was slow', as nuUKTOus 
It^gal and practical difficulties w'ere encounterc^d and had to be sohecl. 
The success of tlu' sclu’ine depended upon tlu* e\t('nt of co-opera¬ 
tion extendi'd by the pc'ople which was much less on account of 
their prc*judicc*s and rc'luctance to exchange their ancestral lands. 
Incorrect c'litries in the Rc'cord of Rights was also a factor rc'sponsible 
for impeding the progrc'ss of the .sclu'im*. The work of drafting 
or devising .such a schc'ine as wall bc' in conformity w ith the \ arious 
proN'isions and objectives of the Act and as will bc* agrc'cablc* to all 
the cultivators ecmecTued is really a .stupendous task. However, it 
is a welcome feature that with the j)assage of time* and with the 
actual implemc'ntation of some of the schemms, the work of consoli¬ 
dation is registering a satisfactory progress. The c'ultivators are 
gradually taking more' intc*rc'st in the progress of the sc'heme in as 
much as theyy sc'cm to ha\c* reali.sed its benefits. The' wairk of con¬ 
solidation wais in progrc'ss, in June* 1960, in Koregaon, Satara, ^^^li 
and Karad talukas and in Khandala peta. it covered 177 villages. 
However, one confinned schi'ine was pemding an e.xecution. The 
overall picture of the consolidation work carried out in the district 


till thc^ (*nd of July U}60, is outlined in the following figures 

Number of Villages 

Area 

consolidated 
in acres 

Number of 
holdings 
involved 

Number of 
landholders 
involved 

Number of 
blocks 
formed 

51 

88,025 

76,449 

16,106 

37,326 

4.3 

75,6.32 

64,450 

13,537 

31,069 

42 

73,320 

61,311 

13,018 

29,501 

9 

21,099 

N.A. 

3,964 

N.A. 
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Total 145 


2,58,076 


2 , 02,210 


46,625 


97,896 
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Factors like increasing pressure of population on land, inequitable 
distribution of land, uneconomic size of holding, acute fragmenta¬ 
tion and sub-division of land, low productivity of the soil, primitive 
methods of cultivation, illiteracy of the farmers, meagre resources of 
the cultivators, etc., prove to be stumbling blocks in the implemen¬ 
tation of plans for a progressive agricultural economy. In this 
context co-operative farming is likely to play a significant role, 
because it aims at ensuring economic cultivation of plots of land 
and at stepping up, agricultural production. It is thereby expected 
to overcome most of tlie handicaps which have been hampering the 
progress of agriculture. Co-operative fjp.]ming implies pooling of 
small plots of land and their joint management. Through the adop¬ 
tion of co-operative farming, the agriculturist can readily increase the 
size of the unit of cultivation and derive all advantages accruing from 
the lai’gc-scalc fanning. For instance, the fanner would be able 
to strengthen his source of credit, purchase and use modern machinery 
and costly farm equipment, effect efficient division of labour, pro\Td(j 
irrigation, undertake measures for tlu^ pennanent development of 
land, and finally, to s(‘ll his produce advimtageously, which it would 
be beyond the capacity of an individual fanner to achieve. The 
cultivator derives these \'arious benefits by becoming a member of 
the co-operative farming society which gives financial and other 
assistance and caters to the needs of its members with a view to 
ensuring thenr well being and the overall progress of the co-opcTative 
society itself. There are tluee kinds of co-operative farming societies 
which are separately described in the following paragraphs 

(i) Better Farming Societies.--The main object of these societies 
is to hold demonstrations and to popularise improved methods of 
cultivation. The members vuidertake to adopt improved methods 
of farming failing which they are liable to pay a fine prescribed 
by the society at its general body meeting. Better farming 
societies for special purposes such as fodder storage, cattle breed¬ 
ing and consolidation of holdings are also formed where the pro¬ 
motion of these activities is urgent or where the conditions arc 
suitable. Use of improved seeds, manures and implements is the 
most common activity undertafcem by these societies. A number 
of ancillary objects like collective purchase of occupational requi¬ 
sites, disposal of farm produce at remunerative prices, etc., also 
find place in their bye-laws. However, it is found that the acti¬ 
vities pursued by these societies could be better perfomied by 
multi-purpose societies which are becoming wide-spread and 
favourite in the rural areas. It has been the policy of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture to encourage the formation and growth of 
multi-purpose societies and to merge Better Farming Societies into 
multi-purpose ones except when they agree to undertake a specific 
scheme such lus development of land, improvement in the methods 
of cultivation, etc. 

(ii) Co-operalive Joint Fanning Societies.—This type of society 
envisages pooling of land belonging to small owners whose indi¬ 
vidual holdings disallow economic and efficient cultivation of land. 
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Members work on the pooled hmd in accordance with the direc- CHAPTER 4. 
tions of an Elected Committee. They work jointly on the farm and ^ idJture and 
receive wages for their labour. The ownership of each member irrigation, 
in his holding is recognised by payment of dividend or rent in Co-opERArivE 

proportion to the value of the land. Fahming. 

Co-aperative joint 

The produce is stockpiled as well as disposed of collectively. Farming 
The proceeds arc applied for (a) meeting all expenses of cultiva¬ 
tion including payment for the use of land, wages and cost of 
management; (b) defraying other charges such as interest on 
borrowings, depreciation of wasting assets, previous losses, and 
(c) making provision for reserves and other funds, if any. The 
residue is then shared by members in proportion to the wages 
earned by each after utilising a part thereof towards the pay¬ 
ment of bonus to tlie salaried staff. The usual functions of this 
type of soci(*ty are : planning of crop programme, joint inircluisc 
of fanii requisites, collective sale of farm produce at fair prices, 
raising of funds for the improvement of land on the security of 
lands, crops and other moveable as well as immoveable assets of 
the society, purchase of machinery, payment of operational 
expenses and several other activities calculated to promote deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture in particular and well-being of rural com- 
mimity in general. 

(Hi) C()-Of)cratioc Collective Fanning Societies.—These are 
formed only when it is possible to acquire large areas of land on 
lease either from landlords or from the Government. In this fonn of 
society, the society owns lands on leasehold or freehold, the land 
is cultivated jointly by all members, the produce is raised collec¬ 
tively and sold collectively and, finally, the proc*eeds are distributed 
among members in proportion to their wages which may include 
remuneration for personal labour rendered with or without theii* 
farm equipment. It will be seen that there is a greater 
degree of resemblance between these and the Co-operative Farm¬ 
ing Societies. However, there is one fundamental difference, viz.. 
the members of the Co-operative Collective Farming Society belong 
to tlie class of landless labourers who do not enjoy any ownership 
or proprietary rights in land. As against this, members of tlie 
Co-operative Joint Farming Society, individually own a plot of 
land and continue to enjoy ownership or proprietary interest even 
after the fonnation of the society and pooling together of plots of 
land takes place. The most importmt benefit derived by the 
members of Co-operative Collective Farming Societies, is that they 
are assured of employment and means of subsistenct'. 

Besides these three types of societies, there are Co-operative Lift 
Irrigation Societies in the district, whose account is given sepa¬ 
rately in section on “ Irrigation The position of Collective Farm¬ 
ing, Joint Farming and Better Fanning Societies in die district 
till 31st March 1^9, is summarised in Ae following table. 


Co-operative 

Collective 

Farming 

Societies. 
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There were six Collective Farming Societies of which four were 
located in Man taliika and one each in Mahabaleshwar and Phaltan 
talukas. In 1959, they had a total of 1,020 members. Working hands 
luunbcred 510 including 456 males and 54 females. Of them landless 
labourers numbered 96, and land-owners, 414. Financial assistance 
sanctioned and disbursed by Government till 31st March 1959, 
amounted to Rs. 86,592, consisting of loans worth Rs. 63,750; sub¬ 
sidies worth Rs. 12,842 and contribution to share capital worth 
Rs. 10,000. Their financial structure was composed of share capital 
Rs. 27,300; working capital Rs. 2,13,005 and reserves Rs. 13,913, thus 
aggregating to Rs. 2,54,218. They had land measuring 5,360 acres 
in their possession of wliich 2,094 acres were brought under cultiva¬ 
tion. All tliis land was acquired on lease from the Government. Of 
the six societies, two in Man taliika and one in Korc'gaon laliika 
earned ])rofits of Rs. 2,022, Rs. 710 and Rs. 138, respectively and fell 
under Class B in the audit classification. The two societic's, one in 
Mahabaleshwar taluka and the other in Phaltan taluka incurred losses 
worth Rs. 366 and Rs. 21,902, respectively. The former belonged 
to the Class B, and the latter to the Class C in the audit classifica¬ 
tion. One society in Man taluka neither earned any profit nor 
suffered any loss till 30th May 1958 and belonged to the Class B. 


There was only one Joint Fanning Society in Koregaon taluka 
having a total membership of 42 persons. Of them, working males 
numbered 21 including 2 landless labourers and 19 land-owners. 
The financial assistance simctioned and disbursed by the Government 
till 31st Miux'h 1959, amounted to Rs. 6,500 consisting of loans worth 
Rs. 5,500 and subsidies Rs. 1,000. Its finances were composed of 
share capital Rs. 6,3(X), working capital Rs. 25,200 and reserve's 
Rs. 26, thus aggregating to Rs. 31,526. It had 80 acres of Government 
land and 266 acres of private land in its possession, most of which 
was brought under cultivation. It neither earned any profit nor 
suffered any loss till 30lh May 1958 and was given Class D in the 
audit classification. 


Of the four Better Farming Societic's, one each was located in Wai, 
Karad, Satara and Koregaon talukas. They had a total membership 
of 266 working hands. Financed sanctioned and disbursed* by tlie 
Govermnent till 31st March 1959, amounted to Rs. 35,000, in the form 
of loans. They were c'omposed of share eapital, Rs. 13,815 ; working 
capital, Rs. 55,290; and reseiwes Rs. 767, thus aggregating to 
Rs. 69,872. Of the four societies, two neither coined any profit nor 
suffered tmy loss ; while the other two incurred a loss of Rs. 291 and 
Rs. 3 respectively, till 30th May 1958. Only one of them belonged 
to the Class B, whereas the remaining others to the Class D in the 
audit classification. 

To sum ii]>, only the Collective Farming Societies made somewhat 
satisfactory progix'ss, whereas the Better Farming and the Joint Farm¬ 
ing societies wxrc all unable to do so on account of a number of 
handicaps like small membership, inadec|uate resources, lack of 
experienced and efficient personnel, etc., among others. 
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CHAPTER 4. Rice (liliat) occupied the third plac(* iiiuoni' the food crops of 
\ 'riciiiturc and Warm and moist climate is conducive to its abundant 

Irrigation. growth. Rice crop can stand higher teniperatuix^ than othcT cereal 
Ch'HKAcs. crops and is grown in places having annual rainfall between 40 and 45 
Rice. inches and above. There are three ways of raising the rice? crop, 

viz., (a) broadcasting, (b) drilling, and (c) transplanting. The 
adoption of a particular method depends largely upon the rainfall 
and soil conditions. In Satara district several varietu's of rice such 
as diimansal, cmihcinohot\ kolaniha (fine), vamti^aJ, adila 

(inid-fin('). (lodak and patiii (both coarse) are grown. The total 
area under rice in the district in the ye ar 1956-57 was 57,431 acres 
of which 22,06(i acre's and 11,(S(S2 aen's ni'ie in Patau and Jaoli 
talukas, respectively. 

Rice is take n under a transplanted svstt'in in fort\' per e(*nt. ot th(’ 
total area under this crop. In March or April, a plot is chosen lor 
seed—1)(*d eitlier in tlu' rice lieid itself or on hii^her ground close to 
tile fi(‘Id and is ploughed and levelk'd. Six to eight gunthas are 
enough for raising s('(‘dliiigs sulficient for one' acre of land. Seed¬ 
lings are generalK' grown by rah method in June. As a rc'sult of pro¬ 
paganda and demonstrations organisc'd in iIk' district to popularise 
the Japanese Mc'thod of paddv cnllix ation, rr/bb/ng is bt'ing replaced 
by the application of farm yard manure and fertilisc'is. Under this 
method an an'a of thrc'e or four gunthas is c'nough for raising sc'cd- 
lings sufficient for one' acre of land. I'he seed rate pen* acTC' has also 
bc'cn reducc'd from 60 lbs. or 80 lbs. to 20 lbs. or 25 lbs. In tlu* cas<‘ 
of the' drill'd crop, the* s(*ed rate* varies betwcu'ii 40 lbs. and 
60 lbs. per acre. In hea\y rainfall trac ts it is drilled six inches apart, 
while in nu'dinm rainfall tracts it is drillc'd nine inchc's apart. 
According to local practice is transplanted five' or six inches apart 
with ten to twe lve* se'e'dlings pe'r liill, while iinde'r improvc'd method, 
transplanting is clone* from nine to twelve inchc's apart with only 
three or four sc'ccllings pe'r hill. 

In places wIktc rice is tran.splanlc'd, fie lds are' caiefnlh' c'mbanked 
so as to allow' wate'i* tei spre'ad e*\enly in the field and to remain at 
a desira])le depth. Such Imnded rice' fields are knowm as khachars, 
Jn July when seedlings are^ from fi\'e to six inches high, thc'y arc 
cautiously pulled out, tied in small bundles and are takcTi and 
planted by hand in the' iidjoining rice* fie'lds. This method of trans¬ 
planting is epiite expensi\e, as it involves considerable labour. The 
yield of rice dc'pc'nds as much upon the plentiful and constant supply 
of wate'i* as u])on the' characte'i* of the* soil. Rijie ])addy is harvestc'd 
with sickle (vila) and stalks with ear-heads are stacked on the 
threshing floor. 

Gc'nerally light .soils are' neit manured. The mc'thod of fpiarter- 
ing sheep is followc'd, whc'revor possible, or alternativc'ly, five or 
.six cart-loads of farm yurd manure is applied. In tracts with 
assured rainfall and medium soil, top dressing of groundnut cake 
or manure mixture at the rate of two bags (i.c*. 320 lbs.) per acw^ 
is given in two dose's. The first dose (about 240 lbs.) is given in 
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July, a week after transplanting. The second dose (about 80 lbs.) 
is administered in August, a fortnight before flowt'ring. No inU*r- 
enltnring is iindertak(‘n in the ease* of locally transplanted croj). 

But in respc'ct of drilk^d and broadcast rice, freejuent weeding is 
nec(\ssary. Tienct* two hand-w(‘edings and two or three inter- 
enltnrings are gi\'en. The early varieties mature in three and a half 
months, mid-late ones in four and a half montlis and late ones jn 
five months since planting. They yield 14, 20 and 22 Bengali 
inannds, respectively, as against 14 Bengali inaiinds of rice under 
l(»cal mcjthod. KK 70 has l)een introduced as an early variety for 
light soils, clumansaJ 30 and krishnasal-l have Ix'en introduced for 
mc'diiini soils and amhemohor J57 for low-lying h(‘avy rainfall areas. 
Tlu* c‘\penditnr(' aviaages from lis. 90 to Rs. 150. and (Ik‘ income 
from Rs. 150 to Rs. 2S0. th(‘r(‘by l(‘aving a lu't margin of Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 130 p(*r acn*. 

Tlu' disease Idast, which causes damage* to the crop, is controlled 
by tr(‘ating the seed witli fungicides. Swarming caterpillars and sti'in 
borias, the important p(‘sts of the crop, are* controll(*d by dusting thi 
crop with .50 per cent. Ik*ii/(*nc luxachloridc*. The following table 
giscs th(‘ acrt‘age im(l(*r and onttnrn of rice during tin* period from 
19.38-39 to 19.54-55 
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TABLE No. 13. 


Area under wn Oirnunx of Papuy in Svtaiu District 
(193S-.39 TO 1954-55). 

(Figures in 


Year. 


An*a in 

luiiidrcds). 

Out-turn 

1938-39 


acre.«^^. 

606 

in tons. 

219 

1939-40 


001 

2a3 

1940-41 


582 

242 

1941-42 


580 

234 

1942-43 


599 

233 

1943-44 


620 

258 

1944-45 


650 

226 

1945-46 


661 

230 

1946-47 


559 

202 

1947-48 


687 

239 

1948-49 


672 

149 

1949-50 


512 

155 

1950-51 


494 

140 

1951-52 


517 

147 

1952-53 


525 

126 

1953-54 


517 

139 

1954-55 


553 

185 
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Jowar (Jvari)y Indian millet, is widely grown in the district. In 
1956-57, jowar under kharif and rabi cultivation occupied an area 
of 1,46,009 and 2,76,531 acres, respectively. Though it is taken 
throughout the district, its outturn is concentrated in Phaltan, Kore- 
gaon, Karad, Man, Satara and Wai talukas. It is taken as non- 
irrigated crop after groundnut and sometimes as an irrigated crop 
after chillies, etc. In both the cases no manuring is done to the 
crop, as the previous crops are adequately manured. Usually 
jowar is taken after early variety of groundnut, french beans, etc. 


Jowar is taken in kharif as well as in rahi seasons. Land is 
ploughed once in tliree years. But harrowing is done three or four 
times in a yeai*. Kharif jowar is sown in June-July and rabi jowar 
ill Oetober-Noveinber. They are haiwesled in Oetober-November 
and February-March, respectively. Ten to twelve pounds of seed 
arc sown per acre, in rows, 10 to 12 inches apart. After three weeks 
from sowing, two or three inter-culturings arc given once in a fort¬ 
night. According to the Poona method, dibbling 18" X 18" or 
drilling 18" apart is done*. The incrc'ase in yield rc^sulting from this 
method ranges from fifty per cent, to cent per eent.^ The average 
yield of kharif jow^ar per acre is 5(K) lbs. to 600 lbs. jof non-irrigated 
land and 1,000 lbs. to 1,200 lbs. of irrigated land. The correspond¬ 
ing figures for the rabi crop are 400 lbs. to 500 lbs. and 800 lbs. to 
1,000 lbs. per acre, rc'spectively*. 


Stem-borer and grass hoppcTs are th(' t\\() important pests and 
grain-smut is an important disease ol the crop. Tlu' stc'ms of jowar 
provide good fodder for the cattle. 


The f()llo\^'ing figure's give on an avc'rage, the e\p('nditure, gross 
income and net margin per acre unch'r the culti\'ation of jowar : — 


Crop 

Expenditure 

I ncomc 

Profit 


Rs,^ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Kharif jowar 

80-100 

160-270 

80-170 

RabijiOwaT 

65-80 

200-250 

135-170 


Jowar flour is chiefly used in the preparatijon of a bread (bhakari) 
which forms the most important item of diet over a large part ol 
the State. The grain is much consumed as a popped corn (lahis), 
Lahis are prepared by parching or roasting the grain in a. popper. 
The parched grain with salt, gu/, chillies, etc. (as flavouring 
ingredients), is also made into special dishes. Wlien in season, the 
parched unri]ie jowar heads form the popular preparation called 
^ htirda*. The comparative position rc'garding the acreage under and 

* Argal and Mhamclapuri are the two main varieties' of kharif jowar and Dagdi 
and Maldani of rabi jowar. Tlie improved strain Maldani 35—1 has also been 
introduced in the district. 
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outturn of the crop during the period from 1938-39 to 1954-55, is CHAPTER 4. 

sot out in the following table. * . T— 

Agnculture and 
Irrigation. 

TABLE No. 14. Cerkals. 

JOWAR. 

Area under and Outturn of Jowar in Satara District 
(1938-39 TO 1954-55). 


(Figures in 
hundreds) 


Year. 



Area in 

acres. 

Outturn 

in tons. 

1938-39 



5647 

1169 

1939-40 



5480 

815 

1940-41 



5979 

1110 

1941-42 



6405 

1189 

1942-43 



5608 

1070 

1943-44 



5666 

1296 

1944-45 



5471 

894 

1945-46 



5691 

789 

1946-47 


• • 

5918 

753 

1947-48 


• • 

5326 

1040 

1948-49 


• • 

5605 

1035 

1949-50 



4678 

919 

1950-51 



4736 

635 

1951-52 



4589 

753 

1952-53 



5163 

657 

1953-54 



4982 

904 

1954-55 



4668 

1223 


Bajra (Bajri), spiked millet, stands second to jowar in importance Bajra. 
as a food crop. It requires moderately dry climate and light showers 
of rainfall with plenty of sunshine between the showers. The crop can 
grow in regions Jiaving seven to forty inches of rainfall. 
Wierever rainfall is around ten inches, it should be well distributed 
over the monsoon months. It is grown on a variety of soils rang¬ 
ing from light to medium types. Rain at the time of gei*mination 
of the seed, flowering and harvesting is very harmful, as it affects 
the yield considerably. To avoid tliis, the crop is sown rather late 
i.e., between July and mid-August. It is a kharif crop, being sown 
a little latcT and r('aped a little earlier than jowar. Where irrigation 
facilities are available, it is taken as a hot season crop and sown in 
February-March. 

The field is prepared by harrowing it twice or thrice in April-May, 
and once again, when the soil is suflSciently moistened by monsoon 
rain. If there are weeds, one ploughing, four to six inches deep, is 
re(]iured. It is a finer grain than jowar and requires more careful 
tillage. The crop is usually sown in Jimc-July and matures in Octo- 
b(T-November. The crop is seldom watered or manured. Hov^ever, 
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to increase the yield of the crop, five cart-loads of farm yard manure 
is ii])])lied per acre. Five to six lbs. of seed per acre are sown, 
nine to ten inches apart between lines. Now-a-days distance of 
twelve inches is also maintained and thinning out at a distance of 
four to five inches is practised. Bajri is always a mixed crop sown 
with mixtures of kulthi, rnatki, mug, and tur, etc., which are sown 
in every fourth or eighth line of the seed bed. When the crop is 
four to five feet high, the weeds and gi'ass are cleared by means of 
Iiand-wec'ding and inter-culturing. A timely rainfall in August 
favours the growth of bajra. 

Bajra occupied an area of 4,02,434 acre's in 1956-57, and its pro¬ 
duction was concentrated in Koregaon, Khandala, Phaltan, Man, and 
Khatav talukas. Avc'iage yield of the crop is Ix'tween 300 lbs. and 
350 lbs. pc'i* acre. If improved methods are followt'd, the yield 
iiitrc'ases to 400-150 lbs. per acre. The c'xpenditure averages Rs. 50 
to Rs. 80, and tlu' iueouu', Rs. 100 to Rs. 2(K), thereby leaving a net 
margin of Rs. 50 to Rs. 120 p('r acre. The blister beetle is an 
important ins(‘C‘t pc'st affecting the crop. Cosavi and argat are tin- 
two main dis(‘ases which can be controlled by selt*etion of seeds. 
The eomparati\(‘ positiKm regarding the iicrcagv und(‘r and outturn 
of the crop during the period 1938-39 to 195^1-55 is s(‘t out in the 
table below 

TABLE No. 15. 

Area under and OurruRN or Bajra in Satara District 



(1938-39 TO 1954-55). 

(Figures in 
hundreds) 

Year. 

Area in 

Outturn 


ueres. 

in tons. 

193S-39 

3708 

401 

] 939-40 

3971 

428 

1940-41 

3672 

398 

1941-42 

3559 

432 

1942-43 

4450 

482 

1943-44 

4398 

533 

1944-45 

.. 4017 

433 

1945-46 

3296 

181 

1946-47 

3477 

324 

1947-48 

4125 

444 

1948-49 

4069 

384 

1949-50 

3529 

439 

1950-51 

3701 

367 

1951-52 

3945 

437 

1952-53 

8571 

308 

1953-54 

3937 

345 

1954-55 

4181 

509 
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Wheat (gahu), occupied in 1956-57, an area of 33,196 acres in the 
district. It is taken throughout the district. It requires dry and 
cold weather during the period of its growth. It is not as drought 
resistant as jowar and requires more dependable supply of water. 
Hence it is usually an irrigated crop and thrives well in black soils 
called mena. The main local varieties in the district are khapli, pote 
and shet-gahu. However, these are being replaced by variety 
kcnphad. Irrigated varieties {khapli and hansi) are sown late in 
October. As both these are susceptible to stem rust, they are being 
replaced by kenphad 25. The number of ploughings and harrow- 
ings given to the crop, varies from district to district. However, as 
a general rule, the soil is ploughed six or seven inches deep at the 
commencement of rain, followed by frequent harrowings which 
suppress the growth of weeds and allow thorough absorption of rain 
water and prevent loss of water due to evaporation. If available, 
four to ten cart-loads of w(dl-decayed farmyard manure is applied. 
An irrigated crop is nc'cessarilv manured at the rate of 10-15 cart¬ 
loads of farmyard manun' per acre, or alternatively, five to ten 
cart-loads of farmyard maniiix* togethcT with 100 lbs. of ammonium 
sulphate is given. Sowing is done from the first week of October 
to the middle of November, with 12" to 18" distance between the 
rows. In some places sowing is done cross-wise. Seed rate per acre 
varies from 40 lbs. to 50 lbs. for dry crop and from 60 lbs. to 80 lbs. 
for an irrigated crop. Planking after sowing is advisable as it helps 
satisfactory germination of the seed. 

The crop requires four or five months to mature since sowing and 
is ready for harvest by middle of February or March. Tlie average 
yield per acre of dry crop varies from 350 lbs. to 400 lbs. The yield 
per acre in the case of irrigated crop ranges between 800 lbs. a^^d 
1,(KK) lbs. The expenditure a\erages 11s. 90-130, and income 
Rs. 300-450, thereby leaving a net margin of Rs. 210-320. The grain 
is more nutritive' than jowar but the fodder is very poor. 

Rust, the main disease of the crop, is overcome by the use of 
resistant variety like kcnphad — 25. The comparative position 
regarding the acreage under and outturn of the crop during the 
period 1938-39 to 1951-55, is given in the following table' 

TABLE No, 16. 


Area under 

AND Outturn of Wheat in 

Satara District 


(1938-39 TO 1954-55) 

(Figiire.s in 



hundreds) 

Year. 

Area in 

Outturn 


Acres. 

in tons. 

1938-39 

..585 

206 

1939-40 

549 

174 

1940-41 

512 

153 

194142 

.. 451 

130 

' 5730-19 
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TABLE No. 

16—contd. 



Year. 



Area in 

Outturn 

Agriculture and 
IrrigatioiL 



Awe*. 

n Tons. 

Cereals. 

Wheat. 

1942-43 

* . 


389 

130 

1943-44 



439 

no 


1944-45 



429 

109 


1945-46 



296 

69 


1946-47 



420 

42 


1947-48 



377 

111 


1948-49 



353 

96 


1949-50 



244 

64 


1950-51 



248 

82 


1951-52 



226 

45 


1952-53 



210 

50 


1953-54 



254 

59 


1954-56 

. . 

. . 

261 

89 

Maizf. 

Maize (makii), occiqned 

3,999 

acres in the district in 

1956-57. 


Its outturn is 

concentrated 

ill Karad and Patan talukas, 

coverinjj 


an area of 1,578 and 1,443 acres, respectively. It is taken mostly 
as a fodder crop apd is generally sown in irrigated tracts in Jime 
and hai*vested in September. Sometimes, it is sown in February' 
tmd harvested in May. It requhes black and fertile soil. The seed 
rate per acre is 30-40 lbs., sown with a distance of 9" to 12" between 
two lines. It is taken as a mixed crop with tuimeric. The average 
yield per acre is 500 lbs. of grain and 20,000 lbs. of green fodder. 
The crop is useful in many ways. When the grain is white and in 
milk stage, its ears are readily sold in towns. The green fodder is 
excellent, being v('ry sweet. Maize grain is nutritious and contains 
a large quantity of fat. The expenditure averages Rs. 40-50, and 
income, Rs. 60-70, thereby leaving a net margin of Rs. 20-25. Th(? 
comparative^ position regarding the acreage imder and outturn of 
maize during tli(‘ ])eriod froni 1938-39 to' 1954-.55 is given in the table 
below 

TABLE No. 17. 


Area itnder ano Outtubn of Maize inf Satafa DiSTiucr. 



(1938-39 TO 1954-55) 




(Figures in 



hundreds) 

Year. 

Area in 

Outturn 


Acres. 

in tons. 

1938-39 

94 

29 

1939-40 

84 

27 

1940-41 

84 

26 

1941-42 

86 

30 

1942-43 

76 

18 

1943-44 

83 

20 
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Outtuni In 
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1944-45 

83 

20 

Maize. 

194546 

74 

14 


194647 

81 

15 


194748 

85 

20 


1948-49 

83 

19 


1949-50 

51 

11 


1950-51 

46 

10 


1951-52 

50 

10 


1952-53 

49 

10 


1953-54 

.41 

10 


1954-55 

42 

7 



Ragi (««"// or nacliani) is an important food and fodder crop taken in Ragi. 

heavy rainfall tracts along tho hill slopes on varkas lands. In Satara 
district it is grown from transplanted seedlings. The nursery or 
seed bed is prepared with the same care as for rice and die seed 
is so^vn in it as early as possible. The main field is got ready when 
llic seedlings arc growing. Seedlings are transplanted in furrows 
opened by light ploughs known as nangari, in the second fortnight 
of July. One to three ploughings are given to the soil. Two or 
three seedlings are planted in a bunch at each place. The distance 
between the rows is 15" to 18" and between plants 6" to 9". At the 
time of hand weeding, extra seedlings are removed. The crop is 
transplanted in July and becomes ready for harvest by the end of 
October or by the beginning of November. The yield per acre, in 
the case of early varieties, is 300-400 lbs. and, in the case of late 
varieties, 500-600 lbs. 

Ripe grain is used for preparing bread. Sometimes, flour is made 
into a cooling drink called ambil Green heads are parched and 
eaten as hurda during the harvesting season. Nachani is said to be 
very nutritious. The quality of the fodder is, however, very poor. 

Vf 5730^19» 
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Vari. Van’ is another minor cereal grown in the district. It occupied 

an area of 15,4-8 acres in 1956-57 of which 8,668 acres were in Patan. 
It is always taken as a mixed crop. It is a hill-millet and is entirely 
a kharif crop. It is never irrigated. It is raised like nagli from 
seedlings and the cultivation of both the crops is similar in many 
respects. It is grown in light red soils on hilly tracts. The crop is 
hand-weeded once in August. If transplanted early in July, the crop 
ripens by October, The crop is reaped with a siclde. 







The following table shows talukawise area under pulses in Satara district in 1956-57 t— 

TABLE No. 19. 

Area under Pulses (taluka-wise) in Satara District, 1956-57. 
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CHAPTER 4. Gram (liarbara) is an important pulse crop, extensively grown 
“ throughout tlie district. It occupied an area of 38,809 acres in 
1956-57. It requires good black soil. Generally, it is sown in 
Pulses. October as a sec'ond crop. The field receives the benefit of Ae 

Grcuu. previous applications of manure. The land is ploughed to a depth 

of four to six inches. The seed rate per acre is 40-50 lbs. It is sown 
with a four-coultered drill at a distance of 10-12 inches except in 
paddy tract, where it is broadcast in furrows opened up by ploughs. 
The crop rexpiircs careful Ullage. This is usually a rahi crop. It 
is common practice to jdiick olf tlu' lops of tlie shoots Ix'forc the 
ilovveriug time to rc'uder them strong and bushy and thus increase 
the outturn of grain. The crop matures in tluec months. The yield 
per acre averages 4(K)-45() lbs., for a (lr\ croj), and 6()()-7(K) lbs. for an 
irrigated crop. The expenditure averages lls. 40-50, and the income, 
Rs. 90-130, diereby heaving a net margin of Rs. 50-80 per acre'. 

The plant is used in various ways. BoLli foliage and green giains 
are used as vegetable. The grain may be eaten green, boiled or 
parched. It is used as dal when ripe. Cham is a staph* food of 
horses. A vinegar or oxalic acid called ainh is made from tlie foliage. 
The diy stalks provide good fodder. The comparative position 
regarding acreage under imd outturn of gram during the period 
1938-39 to 1953-54, is given in the following table. 

TABLE No. 20. 

Ai\ea UNuiai AND Outturn ok Gram is Satai\a Districi 
(1938-39 TO 1951-55). 


d'iguns ill 
hundidds) 


Year. 


Area in 

OutUii M 



acre.s. 

in ton.s 

1938-39 


791 

134 

1939-40 


811 

133 

1940-41 


720 

115 

1941-42 


623 

94 

1942-43 


455 

71 

1943-44 


598 

105 

1944-45 


666 

97 

1945-46 


447 

58 

1946-47 


644 

78 

1947-48 


590 

85 

1948-49 


670 

98 

1949-50 


351 

67 

1950-51 


384 

71 

1951-52 


378 

32 

1952-53 


340 

37 

1953-54 


377 

68 

1954-55 

. . 

.. 350 

44 
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Malki is the second important peilse crop grown in the district. 
Maiki occupied the highest acreage under pulses, viz., 48,685 acres, 
in 1956-57. Its oiitturn was concentrated in Man and Khata\‘ 
talukas. Matkl is always grown as a kliarif crop. It is usually 
sown in June-July and harvested in November. The crop is taken 
in Man, Khatav, Koregaon and Khandala talukas on comparatively 
lighter sandy soil, along with bajra in every fourth or sixth row. 
The seed rate per acre is 12-15 lbs. and the yield averages 200- 
250 lbs. It is used as a split pulse and consumed in different ways. 
It is also eaten parched or boiled whole with condiments. Occa¬ 
sionally, it is given to horses and the cattle. The plants provide* 
good fodder for tlic cattle. 

Black Gram (udicl) occupied an area of 26,826 acres in the 
district in 1966-57. It is largely grown in Patan and Satara talukas. 
It is usually sown as a mixed crop with the kharif jowar and bajra 
in medium black soil. It is harvested in November. The seed rate 
per acre is 14-15 lbs. in a mixed crop and 40-50 lbs., if taken 
s(‘parately. The yi(‘ld pci acre is 250 lbs. and 450 lbs., respectively. 
The crop is affected by apliids and red borers. The expenditure 
averages Rs. 40-50, and the income, Rs. 65-80, thereby leaving a net 
Oiargin of Rs. 25-30 pci- acre. The green pod is rarely used as 
a vegetable. The* ripe pulse is split and consumed as da?. It is 
ground into jiowvU'r to prepare' papads. The stalks and leaves form 
good fodder for tlic cattle. 

Tur is one of the most importiuit pulses grown in the district, 
it covered an area of 19,903 acres in 1956-57, the share* of Khata\% Man 
and Karad talukas being prominent. It is sown in medium black soil 
mixc'd with bajra and kJiarif jowar in every eighth row. The seed 
rate is 12-15 lbs. and the yield averages 2^-300 lbs. per acre. Tur 
is a hardy crop and resists drought to a remarkable degree. Tur is 
generally soNvn in junc-July and is ripe for harvest by Februai*)- 
March. It is seldom irrigated, because its roots penetrate deep into 
the soil and get the necessary moisture, although the upper layers 
of the soil tue dry. Red Iwrer is an important pest of tho crop. The 
(•xpeiiditure averages Rs. 30-40, and the income, Rs. 50-65, thereby 
leaving a net income of Rs. 20-25, pe r acre. 9'lie green pods art* 
eaten as a vegetable. The ripe pulse is split and eaten boiled in 
different preparations. The jellow .split pulse is made into a por¬ 
ridge and is sometimes mixed with vegetables. The comparative 
position regarding acreage under and outturn of the crop during the 
])criod 193S-39 to 1954-55, has been set out in the table below 

TABLE No. 21. 

Ahea undkh and OiriTURN OF Tur in Satara Disthicf. 
(1938-39 to 1954-55) 


Year. 


Area in 

Outturn 



acre??. 

in tons. 

1938-39 


372 

106 

1939-40 

• • 

383 

109 
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Pulses, 

Malki. 


Black Gram. 


lui. 
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Tur. 


Chavli. 


Vatana. 


Wal. 


^'car. 
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TABLE No. 21-confd. 

Area in 

Outturn 


Aerrs. 

in tons 

1940-41 

364 

104 

1941-42 

350 

113 

1942-43 

368 

79 

1943-44 

371 

106 

1944-45 

347 

99 

1945-46 

322 

46 

1946-47 

321 

69 

1947-48 

332 

83 

1948-49 

347 

99 

1949-50 

166 

47 

1950-51 

160 

40 

1951-52 

190 

47 

1952-53 

.178 

45 

1953-54 

194 

50 

1954-55 

207 

54 


Chavli occupied an area of 3,050 acres in the district during 
1956-57. Usually, it is grown mixed with bajra and jo war in 
kharif season. The seed rate per acre is 12-15 lbs. The seed is 
sown in jncdiuin black soil. It is grown throughout the district 
except in Mahabaleshwar talnka. Khatav taluka has more than 
one-third of the total acreage under the crop. The yield jier acre 
average's 3(K) lbs. Chavli serves as a very important leguminous 
rotational crop. Generally, it is not manured. The green pods are 
used as a vegi'table. They are eaten raw or cooked. The green 
stalks and leaves form a good fodder for milch cattle. 

Vatana, one of the favourite pulses of the district, covered an area 
of 1,217 acres in the district in 1956^7. It is mainly grown in Wai, 
Khandala, Mahabaleshwar and Jaoli talukas. It is sown in kharif 
season in medium black soil with a four-coultcred drill. The 
distance between the rows is 9 or 10 inches. The seed rate per acre 
averages 40-45 lbs., and the yield per acre, 300-400 lbs. It is sown 
in Jnne-July and harvested from (Ictober to December. The pulse 
is used split or whole and cooked in vaiious ways. The crop is 
mostly grown for its green pods which realise well. The ('X])enditure 
averages Rs. 55-75, and the income, Rs. 125-350, thereby leaving 
a net margin of Rs. 70-275 per acre. 

Wal occupied an area of 1,419 acres in the district in 1956-57. It 
is mainly grown in Man, Wai, Jaoli and Karad talukas. It is 
usually a rabi crop. It is a second crop in the rice fields and sown 
immediately after the harvest. Sometimes it is sown in June-July 
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in rows mixed with bajra or earlyjowar and harvested after about 
four months in Octobcr-November. It is taken in medium black and 
red loamy soil. The wal seeds are somewhat bitter and smaller 
and are used as dal. The husks and broken bits of the dal arc 
a valuable concentrate for milch cattle. The leaves and stalks are 
utilised as fodder. 


CHAPTER 4. 


Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 
Pulses. 
Wal. 


Horse Gram {hulgc, kulith or kulthi) is also grown in the district. Horse Gram. 
It covered an area of 14,700 acres in 1955-56. It is grown almost 
throughout the district as a kharif crop on light reddish and medium 
black soil mixed with bajra and kharif jowar in every fourth or 
sixth row. A four-coultered drill is used, the seed rate per acre 
being 12-14 lbs. The yield per acre averages 200-250 lbs. The crop 
is ready for harvest in November. It is either black or dark brown. 

It does not require much water or manure. The green erop is 
used as fodder for the cattle and sheep. 

xMwg, mainly grown in the eastern part of the district, occupied Mug. 
an area of 9,900 acres in 1955-56. Usually, it is sown as a mix()d 
crop with kharif jowar and bajra in every fourth or sixth row. It is 
taken on medium black soil. It is also grown as an individual crop 
m kharif season. The s(;ed rate per acre is 14-16 lbs., when taken 
with soiiK^ otht‘r crop, and varies between 40 lbs. and 50 lbs., when 
taken as an individual crop. The yield per acre averages 200-250 
lbs. and 400-500 lbs., respectively. Mug, like other pulses can be 
eaten green, as a vegetable, and, as split dal, when ripe. 

TABLE No. 22. 

Area under Ojl-sfj:ds (tat.ttka-wise) in 
Satara Disirict, 1956-57. 

(In acres). 


Taliika or pda 

Ground¬ 

nut 

Sesa- 

nium 

Castor 

Linseed 

Safflower 

Total 

Jaoli 

6,162 

46 


2 

1,009 

7,219 

Karad 

.. 39,100 



4 

682 

39,786 

Khandala .. 

1,436 

2 


33 

1,961 

3,432 

Khatav 

11,020 

6 


150 

1,686 

12,862 

Koregaon .. 

.. 20,846 

614 


11 

3,392 

24,863 

Man 

964 

2 

1 

8 

1,790 

2,765 

Mahabalcshwar 

31 



.. 


31 

Patan 

.. 26,509 


1 

.. 

302 

26,812 

Phaltan 

944 

3 


1 

6,276 

7,224 

Satara 

.. 27,396 

5 

15 

1 

1,380 

28,797 

Wai 

6,606 

109 


9 

2,303 

9,027 

Total 

.. 1,41,014 

787 

17 

219 

20,781 

1,62,818 
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Groundnut (bliuimu['), is grown throughout the district. It is the 
most iinportmit oil-seed crop in the State. It is taken botli as a chy 
aud a.s an irrigated crop. It occupied an area of 1,42,4(K) acres. 
Jt is sown in medium-black and deep soil, in June-July. The seed 
rate per acre is 50-55 lbs. and the distance between the rows is aboui 
12 inches. The crop is given five cart-loads of fann yard manure 
per acre. It is a good rotational crop for jowar. Usually, it takers 
about six months to ripen. But there are earl)' varieties which take 
about 90-100 days. If it is taken as an irrigated crop, two crops ma) 
be raised in a year. Irrigated groundnut is rotated with rice. 

Both early and late varieties ai*e taktMj in tlu* district. The early 
variety K-3, mainly used for extraction of oil, is sown in light soil 
and harvested in Octol^er. It vi(4ds 400-450 lbs. per acre. TIk’ 
local s))reading variety and the earl> Foreign variety (Japan) 
arc harvestc^d in Nov emlKa-Decemhcr and yield 1,000-1,400 lbs. 
per acre. The leaves and branches of th(' plant form excelleiil 
fodder. The hay is v eiy nubitious and is known to increase the milk 
yield of cattle'. Tikka and nist are the diseases afl:‘ecting the crop. 
The latest improvc'd v'ariety K-4-11 has been introduced, sinci* 
1958-59. The dibbling method with sowing 12" to IcS" apart botli- 
ways increases the yield by 25-50 pc'i* cent. The expenditure av'Cragc's 
Us. 90-150, and the inc*ome Rs. 150—300, tliereby leaving a net margin 
of Rs. 60-150 per acre. The crop constibites one of the main oil¬ 
seeds exported from th(‘ country. 

SafHower (karclai or kminnba) is the next important oil-seed grown 
ill th(' district. It is sown in rain sea.son in black mc'dium soil as 
a mixed crop v\ ith rabi jowar and dry wheat in t'very eighth row or 
on the border of the crops. Two varieties of safllovver arc grovvii 
in the State. One yields oil while the other )'iekls a dye. In 
1956-57, it occupied an area of 20,791 acres. The crop is sown in 
Oclober-Novembcr. It becomis ripe in about four months and i.s 
harvested in March-April. Tlu' seed rate per acre is 12-15 lbs., in 
a mixed crop, and 35-40 lbs., in an individual crop. 41 k* yield of the* 
crop per acre? av eragi’s 200-250 4bs. and 500-5^ lbs., rc'spcctively. 
The young tender leaves of safflower plants arc* eatem as a vegetable 
and oil is much esteemed in cooking. When sovvm as a border crop, 
it protects the main crop, because its spiny leaves do not allow strav 
cattle to enter the field. 

Sesamum (til) oecupied an area of 787 acres in 1956-57. It is 
grown as a mixed crop, in medium-black soil with bajra and ground¬ 
nut. The seed rate is about two lbs. and the crop yields 100-125 lbs. 
per acre* It is sown in July and matures within three or four months, 
it is harvested in November. 

Linseed (javas or alshi) is a minor oil-seed crop of the disbict. 
It is taken largely in Khatav taliika. It is gi'own as a rabi crop, with 
rabi jowar and wheat. The seed rate is 8-10 lbs. and the yield 
averages 300-400 lbs. per acre. 
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The following table gives the talukawise area in acres under drugs 
and narcotics, in Satara district in 1958-59 


TABLE No. 23. 

AciUiAGE UNDER DrUGS AND NaRCOTICS ( TaLUKA-WISE ) IN 
S\TAR\ DisnucT, 1958-59. 


Taluka or pcla 

Tobacco 

Betel-leaves 

Total 

Jaoii .. 

1 

.... 

1 

ICarad 

1,790 

189 

1,979 

Khandalu 


6 

6 

Khatav 

60 

45 

105 

Koregaon 

112 

139 

251 

Man .. 

31 


31 

Ealan .. 

42 

6 

48 

Phaltan 

22 

2 

24 

Satara 

51 

8 

59 

Wai 

1 

5 

6 

Total 

2 ,no 

400 

2,510 

Tobacco {tambakhii) 

oceiq)ie(.l an area of 2,110 acres 

in 1958-59- 


85 per cent, of which was to be found in Kaiad taluka. Tobacco 
seed is sown in the seed beds during the first week of July and th(‘ 
seedlings arc transplanted by al>out the second or the third week of 
August. Seedlings *uc considenHl to be ready for transpkmtation 
when tin y have' four leav(*s aiul are four inches high from the ground. 
They have to be ciu*efully protected from the caterpillars. Seedlings 
arc raised in quantities larger than the actual requirements of the 
cultivator, as very often a part thereof becomes out of use. Besides 
they have to be giuuxled from the sun by covering them usually with 
straw. The crop is seldom watered but generally manured. It be¬ 
comes ready for hai’vest by the end of December or by the first week 
of Januar)^ The cut plants are kept for sun-drying for one week. 
After sun-curing, the plants are powdered by hand and the tobacco 
called niotipuda is collected ^^'hich is purchased by merchants for 
preparing jarda. The tobacco is smoked and chewed by all classes 
and is also made into snuff. 

Betel-leaf (nagvel or pan), a garden crop, occupied an area of 
400 acres of land in 1958-59. The cultivation was concentrated in 
Karad and Koregaon taluk as. The crop needs abimdant supply of 


ciiArrKR 4. 

Agriculture and 
Irrigation. 

Drugs and 
Narcotics. 


Tambakliu. 


Betel-leaf. 
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Sugar-cane. 


water. In order to support the vines, numerous trees such as 
shcvri (scshonia ntgypikicd), pim<^ara {crylhrina imtica), hadga 
(sesbania grandiflora) and shcvga (inoringa pterygospcrma) are 
planted. Tlic garden is planted in October with cuttings obtained 
from the best shoots of the older plants. Hot'ing, weeding and 
manuring is repeated after every three or four months. Leaf-piclc- 
ing is generally commenced at the end of the second year. The usual 
practice is to pick after every limrth inoiitb. The vint'S continue to 
bear for twenty or thirty years, if they are properly maintained. 
The cultivation of betel-vine (pan) is very cosily and hence requires 
adequate finance. The entire garden has to be sheltered from the 
sun and wind by high hedges or screens of grass or mats. beU'l-leaf 
is chewed by all classes of people with betel-nut, lime and catechu 
and sometimes with tobacco and aromatics like cloves, cardamom, 
nutmeg, etc. 

Sugar-cane (oos) is one of the most important cash crops of the 
District. It is essentially a tropical crop and, for high outturns, moist 
hot climate and ample supply of water are necessar\’. The crop 
grows on a variety of soils ranging from light type to heavy ones, 
"i'he best soil for the crop is the mcKlium well-drained type having 
a dejith of 24-30 inches. The soil is ploughed one or one and a half 
months prior to planting to a depth of 9-10 inches and brought into 
fine tilth by repeated harrowings. Planting is done from December 
to April. lOarly planting is always advisable, as the sprouted seedl¬ 
ings become sturdy and are not ('asily affected by stem-borers. 

Tn Satara district, the cultivation of sugar-cane has incn'ased con¬ 
siderably, esj)ecially in the canal art'as, sinci' the opening of th(' Nira 
and the Krishna canals. Sugar-cane is always taki'ii as an irrigated 
crop. It is a twelve-month crop, planted in January-February. Land 
is well-tilled and jnilverised and from twenty to thirty cart-loads of 
farmyard manure are spread in the furrows before planting. The 
distance between the furrows rang(\s from three to five feet. P^irrows 
are irrigah^d before planting. Again, at the timi' of earthing up, 
a dose of 150-200 lbs. of nitrogen is given per acre in the form of 
top-dressing of groundnut oil cakes and sulphate of ammonia, com¬ 
bined in equal proportions. 

Tlie average yield of sugar-cane is 30-35 tons per acre. The 
expenditure averages Rs. 1,200-1,500, and the income, Rs. 1,800- 
2,5(X), thereby leaving a net margin of Rs. 600-1,000 per ac-re. 
Pundia and EK 28 known for yielding jaggery (gul) were the main 
varieties grown in the district. Tliese are being gradually replaced 
by improved ones. 

The Sugar-cane Research Station at Padegaon, near Phaltan, has 
recommended that measures such as deep and timely ploughing 
with straight and long furrows, four feet apart, application of 100 lbs. 
of superphosphate, changing the seed once in five years, use of 
improved varieties such as CO 419, inter-culturing by bullock-drawn 
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implements, trash-composting, planting in proper seasons, proper CHAPTER 4. 
rotations, use of hhcncii juice and superphosphate for purifying can(' . . j 

jiuce, etc., will go a long way to bring about an ettective improve- irrigation, 
ment in the cultivation of the crop. Sugar-cane. 


The juice is eaten raw and used for preparing sugar and Jaggery 
(gf//). The caiK^ is crusheKl in iron crushers. Sugar-cane is a crop 
which exhausts the soil. As such it can not be grown in the same 
field from year to year but has to be rotated in alternate years with 
food crops. The stem-borer and top-shoot-borer are the major pests. 
These are controllc‘d by spraying 0-25 per cent. D.D.T. or 5 per 
cent. l)enz(‘ne hexachloride. Pyrilla and grass-hojiper are controlled 
by 5 per c;ent. bc^nzene hexachloride and Red-rot and smut by avoid¬ 
ing ratooning and destroying the affected canes. 


State-aid is available for starting sugar factories on a co-operative 
basis. Such factories are functioning at Phaltan and julewadi. 


Chilli (mirchi), is the most important spice crop grown in this 
district and covered an area of 3,258 acres in 1956-57, of which 
about 50 per cent, was to be found in two talukas, viz., Khatav 
(914 acres) and Koregaon (666 acres). Chillies are sown in May 
in a manured seed-plot and transplanted after a fortnight or 
a month. It begins to bear fruit at the end of two months since 
transplantation and, if occasionally watered, continues to yield fruit 
for five or six months. An unirrigated crop yields 600-800 lbs. and 
irrigatc'd crop, upto 1,500 lbs. pcT acre. Chilli is an uncertain 
crop, as cloudy weather causes flowers to shed and affects the crop 
miserably. 


Condiments 

AND 

Spices. 

Chilli. 


A dose of 10-15 eart-loads of farmyard manure or sheep-folding is 
given. The distance* between two rows or two plants is about two 
feet. At the time of flowering, manure mixture is given as top¬ 
dressing at 80-100 lbs. per acre. The e.xpenditure averages 
Rs. 200-300, and the income Rs. 600-750, thereby leaving a net margin 
of Rs. 400-450 per acre*. Thrips are a serious ])est of the cro]). 

They suck the sap of leaves and stem, thereby causing diminution 
in the size of chillies. Spraying the crop with tobacco decoction and 
application of manures and fertilisers help greatly to shake off the 
pest. 

Turmeric (halad), furnishes an underground swollen stem which TumKric. 

’s used both as a spice and as a dye. In the Satara district it occupied 
an area of 4,471 acres in 1956-57, of which 66 per cent, was in Xarad 
taluka, followed by talukas of Wai (466 acres), Palau (399 acres) and 
Koregaon (228 acres). The soils suited for the crop, are sandy 
or clayey loams which are well-drained and uniform in texture. 

The crop is planted in May-June and matures in Dccember-January. 

Twenty-five to thirty cart-loads of farmyard manure are apjilied per 
acre. The crop is planted in a line with furrows nine inches apart. 

Planting on broad ridges is followed by progressive cultivators. 
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Maize is taken as an inter-crop. Each acre is manured at 330- 
445 lbs. During August-September, 20-25 waterings are given. 
Harvesting is done in February-March. Kodapa and Rajaptiri are 
the local varieties grown in the district. The former yields more, but 
the latter realises better. The produce is lx)iled and dried. The 
yield of the crop averages 4,(XX)-5,000 lbs. The turmeric root is in 
universal use as a condiment, being the staple curry powder. 

Coriander (kothimbir), is grown in tlie district in small quantities. 
It is cultivated on tlie l)lack clayey and red loamy soils. It is culti¬ 
vated both for its seed (dham) and green leaves (kafhimhir). 
The ewiander seeds possess medicinal properties. In Satara 
district coriander is taken as a rain-fed crop with groundnut. The 
soil is prepared in the same way as for jowar and the seed is drilled 
in the soil. The average yield of ripe seed is 200 lbs. per acre. 
As a vegetable, it is grown any time during the year but, as seed, 
it is sown in September and harvestc'd three months hencx^*. 

Garlic (lasiin), is grown w^hcrever irrigation facilities aie available. 
Medium-black soil is suitable. The crop requires irrigation al 
regular intervals of 10-12 days. It is generally cultivated as a singli‘ 
crop but always as a tnld w^atlier crop and as an irrigated crop. 
The land is tilled carefully and manured liberally. Tlie contents 
of the garlic bulbs ai*e broadcast in tlie field in October and c*overed 
lightly with soil. Tlie crop matures in five or six months. Its nsc^ 
in cookery is very common. 

Ginger (n?e), ajwan seed (ova), sweet fennel (hadishep) and fennel 
(shepti), are among the otlier condiments and spices grown in the 
district. Ale is growui in good black well-drained soil. It is raised 
from layers at any time of the year. With irrigation and manuring 
after an interval of J0-J2 days, the crop becomes green and ready 
for use in five months. Tlie dry root is called sunfh. Grc'en ginger 
and sunth are u.sed as c‘ondimcnts and for medicinal purposes. Sunth 
is a favourite cure for cxilds. Ajwan seed (ova), swc‘et fcnnc'l 
(hadishep)^ and fennel {shepu) are sown in gardens during any 
lime of the year and on the edge^^of dry crops in July-August. All 
these mature? within a period of two and a half to three months. 
Fennel {shepu) is fit for use as a vegetable in about six wrecks since 
iis planting. 



following table indicates the taluka-wise area under tonchnunts ainl spicis. 
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The following table shows taluka-wise acreage under fibres, in 
Satara District, in 1956-57 

TABLE No. 25. 


Acreage under Fibres in Satara Disituct. 
1956-57. 


Taluka or peta 

Cotton 

Ambadi 

Sann-hemp 

Khandala 


30 

1 

21 

Phaltan 


388 

1 


Wai 


4 

6 

5 

Koregaon 


1 

17 


Jaoli 



13 


Satara 



23 

21 

Man 


500 

55 


Khatav 


19 

109 

33 

Karad 



14 

596 

Patan 



1 

48 


Total .. 

942 

240 

724 


Cotton. Cotton (kapas), grows best in places wlierc rainfall ranges 

between 20 and 30 inches. The soils, in which cotton is grown, are 
generally very fertile. The crop occupied 942 acres in 1956-57, in the 
district. Its outturn was concentratc'd in Man and Phaltan lalukas. 
The variety jarilla is grown in both the talukas, wherc'as Deviraj and 
Laxmi varieties are grown only in Phaltan taliika. The crop is sown 
in May-June. It is ready for picking after five or six months. It is 
grown in medium-black soil in ridgc's four fc'ct apart. The' distance 
betwecai the plants in the row varies from six to nine inchc‘s. 
Normally the basal dosc^ consists of 10-15 cart-loads of farmyard 
manure’ per acre. Top-dre^ssing is given in tlicj first fortnight of July 
and consists of 125 lbs. of ammonium sulphate and 82 lbs. of super¬ 
phosphate per acre. As the plant grows, inter-culturing is done 
ihrc'e or four times with small blade hoes and hand-weeding is done 
twice. No other operation is necessary till October. The bolls open 
towards the end of October and kopas is picked during November- 
December, in three pickings, one following the other afte'r an interval 
of 10-15 days. The average yi(4cl of the crop in the district is 900- 
1,000 lbs. This is one of the most important rotation crops in sugar¬ 
cane cultivation. The expenditure averages Rs. 250-300, and the 
income, Rs. 500-700, thereby leaving a net income of Rs. 250-400 pci 
acre. 
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Deccan Hemp (omhodi) ako kmiwn as Urnwn Hemp, is one of the 
fibre crops and treenpuni 240 uert^s in Uie district, in 1956-57. It is 
usc^^ o\\''SCG(\ (\n(\ i\s ti tiWc crop. It is sown in junc-july 

and mixed usually witli hajri The young sour leaves of amhadi are 
used as a vegetable and the seed is chic'fly used for oil. The bark of 
the amhadi plant yields valuable fibre which is separated from the 
stalk by soaking. It is made into ropes which can be put to various 
uses. 

Bombay Hemp or sann hemp (ta^) occupied 694 acrt‘s in the district 
in 1956-57, Karad taluka being prominent (596 acres). It is sown in 
jiino-July and ripens in Augiist-Septcml)er. Its leaves provide cxcei- 
lent manure, Inmce, the rip(' crop is l(‘ft standin<; iii llu* field for 
about a month. 

The most common fruits grown in th(^ district, are bananas, sweet 
oi ang(‘s (inosamhi), guavas pomofjjranates, lemons, manj^oes and 
grapes. The fruits are mostly grown on irrigated garden lands 
throughout the district. The following tabl(‘ shows the area under 
fruit crops, in the district, in 1956-57 

TABLE No. 26. 


Area uxoer Fritf Crops i\ Satara District, 

Crop. 

1956-57. 

Acri’S. 

Banana 


930 

Sweet orange 


650 

Guava 


500 

Pomegranate 


200 

Lemon 


130 

Mango 


100 

Grapes 


40 

Others* 


450 

Total 


3,000 


Banana (kcle) is a popular fruit grown extensively in the district. 
It accounted for 31 p(*r c'cnt. of the total area under fruits, in the 
district, in 1956-57. Warm and humid climate is conducive to the 
crop. It is taken in rich black and well-drained soils. It is pro¬ 
pagated by planting suckers. Land is ploughed in April and hvo or 
three harrowings are given in May. Suckers are planted in june-July 
in pits of one cubic foot, eight or ten feet apart in squares. Each pit is 
supplied with farmyard manure mixed with ash. After the rains are 
over, the plants are irrigated about twenty times at intervals of 12-14 
days, in winter and one week in summer. Timely and heavy irriga¬ 
tion is important, as large quantities of water lost from broad leaves 
have to be replaced in time. Flowering starts after about nine 
months and wntinues subsecpiently for three or four months. The 
crop matures roughly a yi'ar and a half since planting. Each bunch 

• Includes area under sitaplial, rampJuiJ, cocoanut, chiku, jack-fruit, raspberry, 
strawberry, etc. 
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contain.s, on an averai'o, 1(W) fruits. Haiunia can he allowed to 
multiply in the same field in which case three or four crops are taken, 
one after another, from the succeeding sucker gcmcTations. The 
plants are removed after the crop is harvested. However, prominent 
suckers are allowed to grow till fruiting next year. The crop can¬ 
not grow well in hilly and windy tracts, as its flat and tender Ic'aves 
are damaged. The varieties j^rown in the district comprise rajeVu 
(Icshi, son and improvc^d hasarai.. hc'sides local ones. 

Tlu' main citrus fruits grown in the district are Swe(»t orange 
{inosamhi) and lemon (ka^adi limhu). They occupied 26 per 
cent, of the total area under fruits in the* district, in 1956-57. The 
fruits rcMpiirc' loose loainv \vell-draiiu‘d soil. The citrus tr(‘(‘s an* 
\erv sensitise to ])oor drainaL^c*, and, therefore, not planted in soils 
which are lik(‘lv to become* water-l(Kln(‘d. 

Sw(*ct orange* (mosanthi) grows wc'll in dry climate*. Before plant¬ 
ing, the land is ple)uglK*d and well-pnlvcTised. It is manured at 
10-15 cart-loads of faniiyard manure. Sc*t*dlings or hud-grafts are* 
plante*el in small j)its e»f 2 cuhie* le‘e‘t e‘ach eluly filled with silt and 
good soil. Planting is done* 15-20 fe*et apart in sejuarc\s in June-July. 
The* hnel-grafts are* e)htame*el within this district, lre)m the (ie)ve*rn- 
me*nt Agricultural Sche)ol, Be)rgae)n. anel fre>m the Ce>vernme*nt 
(larelen at (hine*shkhinel in Pe)e)na anel ])rivate‘ nurseries iit 
Talegaeni. Land is ])Ie)ugheel e*ve*r\* year. The plant is nianuivel 
with one haske*tlul of lannyarel manure* and euje* se‘er e‘ach e)f dry fish 
manure* and gre)unelnut cake. Jrrigatiem is give*n at intervals ol 
fifte*e‘n elays in w’inte*r and erne we*e‘k in sumnu*r. 

'Fhe* plant he*gins te) hear at the* age of femr or five years. 
It flowers eluring the* Amhcbah(n\ i.e., in January-February and 
fruits arc* re'aely for ;'harve*st in August-iSc*pte*mher. He)W'e\'e‘r, 
flowa’ring is e)ft(*n j)e)stpe)ne*el by applicatiem of a pound of ainme)- 
ninm suljdiate ])eT plant in January se) as to e)htain goe)d ciup during 
the* slack se*ason (rainy) anel thus e*arn elc*ce*nt inc*ome*. In that case* 
irrigation is elone* in A])ril-May. Ash and he)ne*-me\il are^ given tei 
the cre)p. The ])lant fiow^t'rs at tlu* e)nse*t e)f me)nse)e>n, i.e., during 
or Hast a hahar. The* tre*e yie’Tds, e)n an average, 150-200 fruits. 

Plants are atfecte*d by die-back, gun disease, aphids and fruit flies. 
Crcoseite is applied against gun disease^ and fish oil rosin soap against 
aphids. Affectt*el parts of plants are sennetimes cut as a remedial 
measure. 

Orange (wntra), is grown on a small scale in thc^ district. It is 
take*n in fertile garden lands. The* re*e|uirements e)f this crop as 
regards sehl, irrigation and cultivation are similar to the)se of mosamhi. 
The^ yi(*ld ejf this fruit is less than that of mosamhi. Further, it is not 
in great cUimanel, as it cannot cemipete with the famous Nagpur 
variety. 

Leme)n or lime* (ka^adi Ihnhti) is greuvn in the district on medium- 
black and wcll-elraiiK'el soil. Hot and dry climate favours its growth. 
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The crop is propagated by Inulding scion on janihiiri and by seedl¬ 
ings raised from seeds. Tlu^ land is ploughed and harrowed. It is 
manured at eight or ten cart-loads of fannyard manure in the hot 
s('ason. Irrigation is ^iven at iiiter\als of fifteen days in winter and 
ten days in sunura'r. Tlu* distance between the rows and plants is 
12-15 feet. TIk' tree yields, on an avcTage, 300 fruits in a year. 
It continues to yield for 10-12 years. The u.se of ka^adi lime for its 
juice is universal. I'he fruit is used in diet and its juice in making 
a cold beverage in summer. Tasty pickles are also prc‘parc‘d from 
th(i fruit. 

Mango {(unha) occupied an ar(*a of little o\cr thr(*(‘ per cent. 
(100 acres) of the total area under fruits, in the* district, in 1956-57. 
Se(*dlings raise d from seed stonc^s iire plantcM on Imnds along thf' 
border of the fi(*lds in the* pits of 3 cubic fec't (*ach. Tlu' ])its an* 
fillc'd with good soil and arc* kc‘pt 35-40 fc'ct apart. Two sc'edlings 
are plant('d in a pit and the one vigorous is retaiiu'd at a later stage. 
One-yc'ar old scvdlings raisc'd from seed stonc\s or grafts are also 
plantc'd. The tive bears fruits aft(T 4-5 vears and continuc's till 
30-50 yc'ars. An average trc'e vields 3,000-4,000 fruits in a year of 
good b(*aring. Cloudv weather eoupled ^^'ith strong winds causes 
tlor(‘sc‘ence to shed and reduces the \4c‘ld considcTably. H(*sides the 
miii'dl vari(‘tv, alphonso (c/pi/.v), paijari and rajapini varieties are also 
grown e\tensivc‘ly in the clistrict. Mango is the* most popular fruit. 
Ripe mango(\s are used for table purpose's, while raw onc's arc* used 
for preparing pickles, chtitnci/, drinks, etc*. 

(hla^^a (pent) is a very favourite* fruit of the clistrict and oceupit'd 
500 acre's or one-sixth of the* total area undc*r fruits, in the district, 
in 1956-57. The land is ploughed and harrowc'd. It is manurc'd at 
8-10 cart-loads of farmyard manun* pc'i* acre* during summc'r. The 
seedlings are prepared from good seeds in nurseries where they are 
wc’ll-manured during tlu'ir growth. They are transplanted in thc5 
fic'ld in pits of 2 caibic* fei’t (*ach duK filled w ith the soil and 15-18 fc'ct 
a])art. Transplanting is done in the bc'giuning of the mou.soou. 
Plants grow' \ igorously in dry climate. The land is ploughed ('Ve ry 
year and each plant is gi\'en one' basketful of farmyard manure. 
Irrigation is provided to the plant at intcTvals of 12-15 days in winter 
and 8-10 davs in summc'r. Tlu' first .sea.son is rc'ady in August- 
Sc'ptember and the second one* in Novc'inbc'r-Dc'cc^mber. Fruiting 
commencc's 3-4 yc’ars sinc(^ planting. The tree yiedds, on an a\'eragc‘, 
250-350 fruits of fairly big size. The improved variety Lticknow-49 
is wid('ly growm throughout the district. It is almost sc^rdless and 
sw(^etc*r in contrast to other varieties. The cTop rc*(juires to be 
guarded against bats and parrots wiiich damage ripening fruits. 

Pomegranate (dalinih) grows w't'll in mc'dium-black and light 
wc'll-drained soils with a depth of one and a half to two feet. It 
thrives well in dry and hot climate. It thrives in .short wintc*rs 
and long summc'is. Pomegranates occupied 200 acres or about sc'ven 
per cent, of the total area under fruits in the district. Sc'edlings are 
raised from the seeds of (jualit\’ fruits and get ready for tran.splan- 
tation after cme year. They are plantc'd about ten feet apart in pits 
Vf 573(>-20a 
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of 1 cTillic foot each, filled with good soil and farmyard manure. 
The plants usually bear fniit aft(*j- three years since transplanting. 
Fruit-h<irer is a had insect pest which ruins the crop, if affected fruits 
are not destroyed in time. It can be controlled by spraying 
wettable D.D.T. Deshi and maskati are the main varieties grown 
in the district. Maskati is a superior variety. The tr('(* yields, on 
an average, 75-100 fniits. The fruits are nourishing and used for 
table purposes. 

Crape-vine (draksha), grows best on lighter soils with good 
drainage. Tlu^ vine is propagated by cuttings which are planted in 
nurseries in October. The cuttings with roots at least at two joints 
are transplanted in January in pits of 1 cubic foot cnich filled with 
good soil and farmyard manure. The distance between the two vines 
is (S-10 feet. The N ines are allow(‘d to trail on pan^am stem or on 
wire trellis. The crop is manured every year at the time of hahar 
treatment. The tree bears fruits after two years since planting. 
Th(‘ grape-vinc's are pruned twiet‘ a year, i.e., in April and in 
Octob(T. Farmyard manure imd groundnut cake are applied after 
the April pruning. The vines growing after the October pruning 
bear sweet crop in March. The grape^-vines yield sour crop in July- 
August. Irrigation is givem regularly exc-ept when the crop gcAs 
favourable rains. Rc^p<*ated spraying with Bordeaux mixture and 
sulphur powder controls th(‘ serious fungus disease.^ like downy and 
powdery milclew^ The varieties growm in the district are hhokri, 
phakcU, {i^ulaln and malia, the first two being prominent among 
them. 

Other fruits include silaphaU ramphal, cocoanut, rhikti, jack-fruit, 
raspbeiTN and stra\vberr\. TIk'V occupit‘d 450 acres or 15 per cent, of 
the total area unckM* fniits, in the district, in 1956-57. 

Custard Apple (sitaphal), thrivc*s wc41 in dry and hot climate and 
requires modcTate irrigation. The plants are raised from seeds. 
They bc^ar fruits after 3-4 years since planting and continue for fifteen 
years. The fruits ripcm in August and November. The tree yields 
30-50 fruits. 

Bullocks heart (rainphal) re(juirc‘s a betto soil than sitaphal. 
It needs watering in dry climates.'^ The fruit ripens late in winter. 
An aNfiage plant yields 20-30 fruits per year for 15-20 years. It is 
bigger in size and sNveeter in taste than sitaphal. 

Cocoanut (naval) is taken up recently in the district. Seedlings 
are obtained from CovcTunKmt nurs(*ric‘s and plantc*d in pits of 
two cubic feet each fill(‘d with good .soil, compost and salt. The 
distance b(‘tween tlie jilants is 8-10 feet. An average trc*e yields 
50 fruits annually for 20-25 yc'ars. The fruit is usc*d in cooking and 
oil extraction. 

Chiku thrives wt 41 in medium-black and well-drained soil. Though 
it is tropical in character, it does not recpiire high humidity. The 
seedlings are raised from seed. Seedlings or grafts are planted in 
pits 2 cubic* feet each fill<‘d wo'th good soil and farmyard manure. The 
distance? betNvei’n the pits is 15-20 fc‘et. Plants start bearing fruits 
after four years since plantation and continue for 15-20 years. 
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Jack-fruit (phnnas) is grown in hilly tracts. It is not cultivated 
as a sole crop but propagated by seeds. A pit is dug and filled with 
cow-dung and the seed is st)wn in June-July. Irrigation is done in 
dry tracts only. Warm and moist climate is veiy^ suitable for its 
growth. A tree yields, on an average 30 good fruits for fifty years 
or more. Tlie barka variety has soft pulp, and the kapa, a thick 
pulp. The kapa variety is popular, as it keeps longer. The barka 
variety is used in preparing phaiiaspoU. The seeds when parched 
or roasted are very palatable and nutritious. The wood of the tree 
is hard and valued much for furniture. 
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The cultivation of raspberry and strawberry is a speciality of this Raspberry 

district. These an^ cultivated on a small scale in concentrated artuis strmif,rrri 

in Mahabaleshwar peta. The crop thrives well at places with ‘ 
altitude having cool and dry weather in summer. The trees are 
propagated by cuttings obtained from Bangalor<\ I'he crop retjuires 
liberal watering and manuring. Aphids cause se\ere damage. The 
crop is in good demand, especially among visitors of Mahabaleshwar 
and Panchgani and henc(‘ fetches well. 

The following table shows taluka-wise acnaige under tubers and Vegetabi.es. 
vegetables, in Satara district, in 1957-5(S 

TABLE No. 27. 


\m\ UNDER VKGErARLES ( 1 ALUKAWTSEIN SxTARA DISTRICT. 1957-58. 


Taluka or pcla 

Potato 

Sweet 

potato 

Onion 

Carrol 

Radish 

Cabbage 

.laoli 

244 

79 

30 

12 


1 

Kurad 

86 

530 

148 

192 

. . 


Kliandala 

425 

120 

1,144 

14 

1 

3 

Khatav 

5,557 

406 

101 

312 


1 

Koregaon 

13,376 

69 

117 

32 


43 

Mahabaleshwar. 

71 

70 




7 

Man 

540 

357 

”67 

*ii4 

2 


Patan 

17 

51 

182 

45 

T 

1 

Pluiltan 

33 

139 

902 

19 

1 

3 

Salara 

579 

57 

133 

28 

1 

24 

Wai 

2,182 

45 

92 

14 



Total .. 

13,110 

1,923 

2,916 

782 

6 

83 


(In acres) 


Brinjal 

Tomato Fenugreek 

Lady’s 

finger 

Musk- 

mclon 

Other 

vegetables 

Total 

27 





16 

409 

.. 

1 


8 


153 

1,118 

16 

2 

1 

113 


73 

1,912 

33 



1 


19 

6,430 

34 

, 


5 


58 

3,734 

4 

3 




171 

326 

35 

,, 


'3 

, , 

4 

1,122 

79 



1 


1 

378 

124 

4 


25 

5* 

14 

1,269 

88 

17 

”.32 

12 

3 

86 

1,060 

25 

11 

•• 

18 


79 

2,466 

465 

38 

33 

186 

8 

674 

20,224 
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Besides, the district also grows various tiihcTs and leafy and fruit 
\’egeta1)les. The total area under these, in the district, was ]5,()()(S 
acres, in 1956-57, Khatav (5,160 acres), Koregaon (3,585 acres) 
and Wai (2,196 acre's) bc'iiig prominent root vt'^etable sowing 
tahikas. 

Potato (hatafa) is grown mostly in the kharif si'ason. Potato- is 
cut into small picct'S each having two or three eye-biids. Planting 
is clone in the' third wec'k of June after one or two good sbowc’rs. 
Planting is doin' in furrows opened by a small wooden plough at 
a distanc(' of 18 inches and the sets are planted at a distance of nine 
ineJu's in furrows. When the second furrow is opened, the first one 
is automatically covered and the planting is continued until seven 
or c'ight iiirrows are plantc'd. The seed rate per acre is l,tKH)- 
1.200 lbs. ])er acre'. Irrigation is done ice or thric(‘, if nc'ci'ssary, in 
a klunij croj) and, ( ight or ten times, in a rdhi crop. 

Kluirif crop matures in about 90 days. Pi\(‘ to ten cart-loads ol 
farmyard manure or comjiost are aj^plied per acre. Alter out' month 
from plantation, two Ih'iigali maimds of potato ?ni\tnre arc' generally 
given as to])-dressing. The improved variety Numbri is grown in 
the district. It > ic'lcls 100-225 Bengali inaunds ]X'r acre. 3’he 
expenditure* avc'rages Us. 4(K)-5(K), and income Us. SOO-1,000 ihereb) 
leaving a net margin of Us. 4(K)-500 ])er acre. 

Carrot (Ccz/Vo) is grown on nu'dium black soil. fTcaNv rains 
damage the* croj). It can be taken as a kharif or as a rabi croji. 
Howc'\(’r, in this district, it is mostly lakc'ji as a rabi crop. Tlx* 
land is cither jiloughc'd or harrowed and, if iiossiblc*, manured with 
10-15 cart-loads ol larmyard manure ])er ac*re. Scc'ds are s])rea(l 
in Hat sc'cd beds. 15 lbs. ol .seed are sown per acre and thrc'c* or 
lour waterings are gixen to the eroj). Tin* croj) is r('ad\' lor use 
within three months from sow'ing. The yic'ld pc'r acre* average's 
50 Bengali niamids. The root is ealeii both raw and boih'd, as 
a vegc'tabk' and leavc's are fc*d to cattle. 

Onion (kauda) is mostly taken as a raJh crop. There are two 
varieties grown in the district, one* Red and the other white. 
The white* varic'ty is milder than Ihe red one. The* crop is take’u 
in me*diinn black soils. The sc'c'd rate pe*r acre* is 8-10 lbs. 
See^ds are sown on raisc'd seod bezels in Octobe'i-Novemlier. The 
seedlings get ready for trans])lantation in four or five weeks 
and are transplanted at a diirtauce of four or five inchc's in furrows 
six inclu’s apart. Five or six cart-loads cH farmyard manure or 
comjDOst are* a])plied per acre. The* crop has to be watered eve*ry 
te*n or twi'lve* days. 1'he pest thrips is controlled by dusting lime 
sulphur. The yield per acre ave*ragc*s 1,0(K) Bengali inaunds. The 
expenditure averages Rs. 2(K)-300, and the income' Rs. 550-750 
thereby^ leaving a net income of Rs. 350-450 per acre, 

Swe*et peltate) (ratali) is grown in all seasons in two varietic*s, 
rc'd and white'. The' c*rop can be* takc'u in a variety of soils anel is he'nce* 
an impeirtant garden cro]). The land is cleaned b)^ repented 
pleiughings and harreiwings. 
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Tlicii it is niadt' into ri(lii;cs and furrows. Five or six cart-loads 
of farmyard manure arc given ]Ht acre. Tlie crop requires eight 
or ten waterings. Cuttings or sets with three nodes are planted 
on both the sides of the ridges, two and a half feet apart. One thousand 
pounds of sets are recjnired for planting an acre of land. The yield per 
acre averages 80-120 Ikmgali maiinds. 

Ridge Camrd (dodka) is taken in all seasons. The land is ploughed 
or harrowed and basins with a diameter of two and a half feet are 
prej^ared ten leet ajiart. Two or three seeds art’ dibbled five feet 
apart. Pandal {ninndav) usually made of wood and twigs is raised 
to support the cre<’iK‘rs. Each ring is supplied with one basketful 
of farmyard manure mixed with ash. Irrigations are given by ring 
method. The yield per acre averages 30-40 IWngali maimds. 

bottle (h)urd {dudUija hhoplu) is grown in all seasons, l^and is 
ploughed or harrowed. Small basins having a diameter of two and 
a half feet are ke])t about ten feet apart. 6-8 seeds arc dibbled in 
each basin. Irrigation is given b>’ ring method. The creepers arc 
either allowed to trail on the ground or more usualK' on specially 
prepared mandaps. One basketful of farnnard manure mixed with 
ash is given to each plant. Th(‘ eroj) is ready in about h\() and a half 
months and harvested two and a half months hence. The yield 
per acre averages 25-30 Rengali maunds. 

Sm(K)th Gourd (g/uMu/e) is grown as a kharif crop. Two or three 
seeds are dibbled in the basins five feet apart. It is allowed to trail 
over roofs or on specially prepared mandapn, A basketful of well 
rotted farmyard manure mixed with ash is given to each basin. 
Irrigation is given by ring metluKl. The yield per acre averages 
25-30 bengali maunds. 

Ritter (iourd (karle) is mainly grown as a kharif crop. It re(piires 
medium soil which is ])loughed and harrow'cd to prepare basins, 
having a diaiiK’lc’r of two and a half fe('t. basins are ten feet apart. 
3-4 lbs. of seed are sown per acre. 

Cucumber (kakdi) is grown in llu? district throughout the year, 
in sandy loam soils on the river banks. 3-4 lbs. of seed are sown 
j 'Cr acr(^ of land. The w hite and the green varieties are grow n in the 
district. The cree]H’r bears after tw^o months since jdanting. 
3-4 cart-loads of farmyard manure are applied per acre. The yield 
per acre averages 30-40 Bengali maunds. The fruit is commonly used 
in preparing salad. 

Snake Gourd (padval) is a rain-fed crop. The land is ploughed 
and harrowod and basins with a diameter of tw^o and a half feet are 
prepared at every ten feet. Five* or six seeds are dibbled in each 
basin at the beginning of tlu* mon.soon. The creeper bears in two 
months alter plantation. One basketful of farmyard manure mixed 
with a.sh is given to each basin. Tlie plant is alhwved to trail on 
th(» specially prepared mandaps. The yield averages 40-50 Bengali 
maunds per acre. 
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Red Puinj)kiii (lambda hhopla) is grown as a kharif crop. The 
creeper is raised on roofs and walls. The land is ploughed and 
harrowed and basins with a diameter of two and a half feet are 
prepared. Two or three seeds are dibbled five or six feet apart. 
One or two basketftds of farmyard manure mixed with ash are 
given to the plant. Pumpkin weighs 10-40 seers. 

Rrinjal (van^i) is an irrigated as well as rain-fed crop. It is 
grown on rich soils, often on river banks and in gardens. In gardens 
it is grown in all seasons. The land is ploughed to a depth of 
4-6 inches and well-rotted farmyard manure is applied at 8-10 cart¬ 
loads per acre. The seed rate per aere is one pound. In dry lands 
it is sown in June in .seed beds and transplant(‘d during July*. 
It begins to bear fruit in September, and if occasionally irrigated, 
bearing continues for four months. The yield per acre averages 
75-I(K) Bengali maunds. 

Tomato (vcl van<^i) is grown in the district as a kharif as well as 
a rahi crop. The land is poiighed to a depth of 4-6 inches and harrowed. 
Well-rotted farmyard manure is applied at ten cart-loads per acre. Seeds 
are first sown at about one lb. per acre in nursery Ix'ds and seedlings 
transplanted in three or four weeks, at a distance? of two and a half 
feet. Six to eight waterings are given during the rahi season. 
Seedlings are transplanted in June, October and F'ebruary. 
However, June crop gives highest yield. The yield per acre averages 
40-50 Bengali maunds. 

I.adys Finger (bhaidi) is grown throughout the year, though 
it thrives well as a kharif crop. Five or six waterings are given 
during summer at an interval of 6-(S da\s. 10-12 lbs. of seed arc 
sown per acre. ScmhIs are dibbled on both the sides of the ridges, 
at a distance ol twebe inches in the row. Sowing is clone either 
in July or in February. Only lender fruits ai(‘ harvested 6-S weeks 
after sow ing. The yield averages 30-40 lbs. 

Gavari is gnnvn in all sea.sons. The seed rate? per acre is 
25-30 lbs. The seeds an' dibbled on botli the sides of the ridges. 
The land is ploughed and harrowed and five or six cart-loads of 
farmyard manure are applied per acre. 

It b(?gins to bear pods in three months. Four or live waterings 
are sufficient. The plant grow\s about threi? feet high with a single 
fibrous stem from which the ]>ods grow^ in bunches. The’ yield 
ix’r acre averages 10-20 Bengali maunds. 

Ghevada is tak(?n as a kharif crop. The seeds are dibbled in pits, 
IS" X 12", the seed rate being 10-20 lbs per acre. The s(?eds are 
sown in June-July. The creeper bears after three months since 
sowing. Five or six cart-loads of farmyard manure are applied per 
acre of land. Tlie yield per acre averages 20-25 Bengali maunds. 

French Beans (shravan ^Jicvada) is generally sown as a kharif 
crop, in medium black .soil, by four-coultered drill at a distance of 
eight or ten inches. Seed rate per acre is 30 lbs. for dibbling and 
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to lbs. lor drilling. Thr crop is neither manured nor irrigated. 
Flowering starts after 40-45 days and pods Ix'gin to appear one 
week hence. Tlie yield of green pods averages 350-400 lbs. The 
crop is harvested in September and the land is used for rabi crops 
like jovvar and wht'at. 

Agricultural operations vary according to such factors as the nature 
of crops, the extent of rainfall and the types of soils obtaining in 
a particular region. Broadly speaking, these represent a series of 
o]H'rations and have to be ]K‘rforin(‘d one after another in proper 
time. These consist of opening up of the land by digging or 
|)]oughing ; further pulverising the soil; cleaning the fields; spread¬ 
ing the mamire and mixing it with the soil ; sowing the seed or 
planting the sets or sec'dlings ; inter-culturing; wtx ding; earthing 
up; irrigating; applying lifcctive manures at top-dressings; .spray¬ 
ing or dusting of insecticides ; protecting the eroj> from birds, stray 
cattle and wild animals; and, at a final stage, right from harvesting 
and threshing to storing ; and making arrangements for sending it 
to market. Besides, therc^ are a number of occasional operations 
performed for effecting a permanent improvement of the soil which 
include bunding, levelling, land-reclamation, etc. 

In Satara district nearly 40 p<T cent, of the paddy cultivation is 
done by transplanting in low-lying areas. The seedlings are 
grown in June by the rah method. However, due to extensive 
j)ropaganda of the laj)anesc; method of paddy cultivation, rahhing 
is being .slowly n'jilacx'd by api>lication of farmyard manures and 
fertilisers. 

Tn March or Ajiril a j)lot is cho.sen lor a seed-bed either in the 
ric(’ field itself or on higlx’r ground close to the field and ploughed 
once and levelled. Six gunlhas are enough for raising sufficient 
seedlings for an acre of land. After rabi crops are harvested in 
November, lands generally remain fallow in winter. During this 
])eriod, cow-dung, grass and leaves arc^ spread on the ground. 
A second layer consisting of branches and brush-wood is added, 
then the land is covered with grass and finally, the fine earth is 
sprinkled on the layers. These layers of cow-dung, brush-wood, 
grass and leaves are called rab. The rab is then set fire to. This 
is usually practised at the end of summer when the rab is dry and 
burns easily. One-tenth of cultivated area is rubbed for raising 
seedlings. The seedlings are vigorous and the land becomes free of 
seeds. If instead, ammonium sulphate is applied to the seed-beds, 
seedlings are said to grow vigorously but, at the same time, the 
weeds also grow in abundance. Till recently, agriculturists in the 
district preferred robbing to the use of ammonium sulphate on 
account of the comparatively high cost of fertilisers as also Ix’causc 
collecting of leaves, stems, wood-choppings from nearby jungles is 
a less expensive matter for farmers. 

Ploughing is done almost every year by wooden or iron ploughs. 
It is a primary operation which helps to ojxn the land, dig out deep 
rooted weeds or stubbles, aerate the soil and to trap and store water 
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lor the cro]). Usually, the lanti is ploiiglu'd immediately after the 
ante-monsoon showers ar(‘ received by (‘iid of May or by the begin¬ 
ning of June. For, it is not i^ossible to plough it at the end of the 
harvest, because the land sets very hard on drying as soon as rains 
are ovea* on account of the intensiv(‘ puddling done to it during the 
process of paddy cultivation. The first ploughing is done in June. 
In ])laces wIktc rice is transplanted, fields are carefully embanked so 
as to allon tlu' water to spread evenly in the fi('lds and to remain 
there at a desirable depth. For this purpose fields are left alone for 
two or three we(‘ks which helps raising of ])addy seedlings. In case 
tluae is excessive accuiimlation of water, suitable* outlets are provided 
in the bunds to drain otf su])erfluons stock of water. At the end of 
June or by tin* beginning of July, land is puddled vigorously under 
stagnant water conditions, usually three or lour times, or till a parti¬ 
cular muddy physical condition of tin* soil is obtaint'd. The idea 
behind pudling the land is to make* the soil so sticky as to prevent 
water jH icolation b(‘Iow the surlacc*. On an avt‘rag(*, the plough 
opens up an area ol 10-15 gunthas in a day and the total cost of 
ploughing an acre* of land average's Rs. 25-30. The nature of ploughing— 
light or heavy aiul number tiu'ieof tlepends uj)ou the type of soil and 
reeiuirenK’iits of the eroj). For instanc’c. de(‘i> jdoughing is absolutely 
essential for sugarcane and root crops like* sweu’t i)()tatoes. 
A wooden plough is used for light ploughing, while an iron plough, 
for heavy and deep ploughing. 

1’h(‘ big clods h'fl in the field aft(T ploughing ha\e to be crushed 
and pulv(M*is(‘d. This is done bv using the beam harrow (tnaind), 
lh(' ^^'o()dcn plank (phali) and the blade harrow (ktilav or pliaral). 
The Agriculture Department has iutroduc('d tlu* Norwegian Harrow, 
the iK’am harrow (niitid) In'ing an inefTc‘cti\ (* clod ctusIkt. Theformc'r 
is used by jnogressivc* cultivators in the sugarcane* tract of the district. 
The woodc'u jdank is usc*d when clods arc* small and soft. It is 
o])erated by a team of one driver and a ])air of bullocks and two 
or three acre’s arc pulvc’ri.sed in a day. The blade harrow (hthiv or 
pli(iraf) is worked by a drivcT with a pair of bullocks or by two 
(IrivTTs w ith twT) pairs of bullocks and two to three acre’s are covered 
in a da)'. A big harrow’ calk’d koii^ija kuhv is used in Satara, Wai 
and Koregaon talukas. It rc’cpiires two pairs of bullocks. In rahi 
sc’ason, however, a small wooden hammer w’orked by manual labour 
is usc'd to brccik the clods. 

The work of cleaning the field is usually undertaken by women. 
They w^ork in batches of six or eight to clean an acre* of land. The 
remnants of j^rc’vious crops such as stubbles, .shrubs, etc. hinder 
smooth working of imj)lemenls, effective sowing and intc*r-culturing 
and (‘ricouragci hibernation of insects. In case thc’y arc buried deep, 
they are raked up by a harrow\ 

Pulverisation and ck'aning of the* field arc* followed by manuring 
w'hich could be* rc^gardc’d as an agricultural opcTation of prime 
importance. Well-rotten farmyard manure or ]>it-compo.st is trans¬ 
ported to the fields in bullock-carts. The manure' is evenly spread 
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over tlie field and mixed in the soil witli a harrow (ktilav). One 
person spreads about five cart-loads of farmyard manure pc?r day, each 
cart-load weigliing about lialf a ton. In many parts of the district, 
it is common practice to (piarter the cattle or sheep on the field for 
a few days. Their dung and urine serve as good manure. One thou¬ 
sand sheep (juartered in an iicrv for one night provide five or six 
cart-load manure. A harrow worked hy a driver with a jiair of 
bullocks for mixing manuri' with th(‘ soil covers two or three acres 
a day. The use of chemical fertilisers is becoming popular and 
j)r(>grc‘ssive fanners are conscious of the desirability of using them in 
adequate (piantities for ('iisuring vigorous growth, good quality and 
increase in the yield of crop. This is particularly true of Karad, 
Khatav, Kori'gaon, iMialtan and Satara talukas pr{)ducing commercial 
crops, where' cojnparati\('l> iminoved agiicultural practices are 
followed. 
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For most of th(' cr()])s, seeds are sown directly. In certain crops. Sowings. • 
howevc'r, it is not c'asy to produce the seeds, parts of the plants being 
])lanted ('itlu'r after irrigation or after rains. In the ease of ])addy, 
for instance, tiu' st't'd is very small and the te nder plant requires 
sjieeial care. Seedlings are first rais('d in a .specially prepared seed¬ 
bed and then transplanted. The seeil-bed area is covered by a rah 
with a layer thia'c inches thick, which is .set fire to in April-May. AftcT 
the work with hand is over, s(*eds are sown, in the beginning of June. 
eilluT in anticiiiation of rains or immediately after rains. The .sowing 
ojK'ration continues till inid-juiK'. After a few showers, plants begin 
to shoot and are allowc'd to grow for three or four wec'ks. By this 
lime, fields are ploughed twice or thrice to allow the mud to get 
as softenc'd as i)o.ssible. l^Iants are pulled, tied in bundles and 
are transplant(*d. According to the local methotl, taght or ten 
seedlings pi'r hill are transi)lanted five or six inches apart, whereas 
under llu^ imj)roved method, tran.splanting is done 9-12 inches apart 
\^ith onb threi' or four .seedlings per hill. The* method of 
broadcasting the seed is also followed in .some parts of the di.strict, 
if the field remains even after ]doughing, inaccessible for sowing due 
to incessant rains or is too poor to render transplantation economical. 

The sowing o})erations in the kJwrif season roughly coincide with the 
arrival of the monsoons. Habi crops are sown in September-October. 

The following statc'inent shows tlu' .sowing pt'iiod of some important 
crops in the district 


Crop. 


Sowing or planting time. 


Paddy 

Jowar (kharif) .. 
Jowar (rahi) 
Wlu'at (mign/cv/) 
Bajra . 

Mai/e 

Nagli 

Sugarcane 

Groundnut 


Juiie-July. 

June-July. 

Septemln’r-October. 

Mid-October. 

End-June. 

June. 

Mid-July. 

January-Fehrnary. 

June-July. 
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Safflower 

.. Septomher-October. 

Scsainuni 

.. Jime-july. 

Gram 

.. Octohcr-Novenilxjr. 

Chavli 

.. Junc-July. 

Matki 

.. End-Junc. 

Tui 

.. Juiie-July. 

Uid^a 

.. End-Junc. 

Udid 

.. End-Junc. 

Mug 

.. End-Junc. 

Peas 

.. End-June. 

Potatoes 

.. June. 

Cotton 

May-June. 


Iiilcr-oultiiring refers to tilling tlie soil in between the lines of a croi>. 
An inipleinent called hoe is used lor this jnirpose. The operation is 
undertaken for removing the weeds (which deprive moisture and plant 
food), aerating the soil, preparing a mulch (a loose layer of dry soil 
as covering), soil moisture, pruning the roots with a view to encourag¬ 
ing a deep root system and, finally, lor killing the harmful insects 
liihernating in the soil. Inter-enltiiring assumes great significance in 
the Jaj)anes(‘ method of paddy cultivation. Two kinds of hoes, viz. 
the slit hoe {pUaikha kcflpa) and the entire blade ho(‘ {dtiha kolpa) 
are in use. 

In the process of inter-eulturing the weeds in line with the crop 
escape the hoe and must he removed with the help of a weeding 
hook (khurpe). Generally, female or child labour is employed for 
this purpose. Six to eigltt female liauds weed an acre of land. 
Usually hv'o or three weedings are suHicienl for most of the crops 
in the district. 

I’lie soil is dug from near the plant and heaped up at its base. This 
supports the plant, prevents lodging and kec’ps tubes and rcx)ts under 
the soil. Earthing up is necessary in crops like sugarcane, tubers like 
potatoes, some vegetables and fruit trees, etc. The pick-a.xe (kudali) 
is used for digging the soil, and .spade (phavadi), for heaping it up. 

In this process, quick-acting manures are mixed up with the soil 
by stirring it with a special implement. Some crops require addi¬ 
tional amounts of manure. For instance, sugar-cane requires four or 
five top-dressings. Manuring helps the crop reach its full-fledged 
growth. 

The sources of irrigation in the district are Government canals, 
wells, handhams and percolation tanks. The percolation tanks in 
central and east(Tn parts of the district are specially meant for use 
in the hot season. In canal tracks, water is available mostly by 
gravitational flow, while in the cas(^ of wells, rivers and tanks, it is 
lifted by water lift.s, such as mots, Persian wlieels or pumps. Fields 
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are irrigated frequently. The interval between two consecutive 
waterings depends on niinfall. moisture retentivity of the soil, 
nature and requirements of the crop, etc. and varies from eight to 
fifteen days. The quantity of water supplied varies from one to two 
and a half acre-inches. An acre-inch measures 3,630 cubic feet or 
101 tons of water. 

It preserves tlie crop from pests and diseases by adopting protective 
as well as curative mc^asures. These include spraying or dusting 
s])eeial insc^cticides c»r fungicides. 

Moreover, the standing crop has to be guarded against birds and 
other animals. To frighten them away, a scare-crow is placed at the 
centre of the field. But as this is an inadequate measure, birds and 
animals have to Ix' scared away liy shouting, stone-slinging and by 
jnoviding trenches or fences. Somcitimc^s they are shot and killed. 
Stra\' cattle are a source of nuisance and have to be impounded. 
Special watclimcm an* liired for nights to guard the crop from theft. 
T1 k‘\’ an* usually paid collectively by cultivators of the fields served. 

This ojx'ration is n(‘\t in impoitanee to ploughing or sowing. The 
])rocess is commonly known as hidhani or kapani The following 
statement givc‘s the harvesting time for some important crops 


Crop. Harvesting time. 


Paddy 


November-December. 

Jowar (kharif) 


October- N ovem ber. 

Jowar (rahi) 


February-March. 

Wheat {ini^aied) 


February-March, 

Bajra 


October. 

Maize 


September. 

jVc/g//. 


Oetober-November. 

Sugar-cane 


J anuary-February. 

Groundnut 


October-December. 

Safllowc'r 


F ebru ary-March. 

Sesamum 


November. 

Gram 


February. 

Chovli 


October. 

Matki 


November. 

Tiir 


February-March. 

Iltdf^a 


September. 

Udid 


September. 

Mii^ 


September. 

Peas 


September. 

Potato 


September, 

Cotton 


November-December, 
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Foocl-i^rain crops such as rice, jowar, bajri, etc. arc harvested by 
cutting the plants close to the ground by a sickle (vila). The 
harvest(‘d plants are ])ut into swaths, earheads removed by cutting 
or breaking and carted to the threshing yard (khala). The stems or 
stalks are dried, bundled and stocked as fodder. Pulses are mostly 
cut as whole plants and reinov(*d directly to the threshing floor. 
Vegetables are picked by hand and l(*afy ones are uprooted. Root 
crops like potato(‘s, groundnut, swe(‘t potatoes, etc. are harvesh'd 
by digging with spade (phavada). Cotton is picked by hand. 

The crop is allowed to dry for two or three days whereafter it is 
tied into l)undles and stacked in a heap. After three or four we(*ks, 
it is threshed by beating th(* sheaves against w(‘ll-cl(‘an(’d thresliing 
yard (kliala). Grain crops like jowar and pulses are trami)led under 
th(‘ feet of bullocks. Tlu* grain is separated from the chaff by 
winnowing against the Ineezt*. Root vegetables ar(' dug out and 
cleaned well by drying or washing. Some crops like* ginger and 
turmeric arc* dri(*d and cur(‘d specially. 

Grains are stoix'd (‘ither for pnrposc‘s of se(‘d or for future consuiu])- 
tion. For seed, the* (piantit) stonal is small. For consumption it is 
considerably large. 

Chains are ])reserved in cylindrical bins calk'd hinders made* of 
bamboo and well-j^lastered on all sides with a nn\tnve of cow dung 
and mnd so as to jircwent in.sc‘ets from attacking the grain from 
outside. Sj)ecial care has to be takeai when grains are j)rt‘S(MV(*d 
for s(u*d. For consumption in distant intun', grains are* thorough!) 
dried and thc'ii stored in under-ground pits or in cellars fitted in 
houses, bins mack' of aluminium shee'ts art* also us(*d. 

Agricultural implements and farm tools used in this district, are 
of old and indigenous type. These include ploughs, harrows, s(‘(*d 
drills, slit ho('s, (‘Utire blade luu* \(/nhn), levc'ller, etc. lm])roved types 
ol j)k)ughs and caiK'-erushers hav(' also mack' their \\a\. Ik'sick'.N, 
sec^cnal hand tools arc* used for sundry jobs on the farm. The* 
following figures give the number of implemc'nts, in th(^ distric t, in 
1 (j58-59 


Implement. ** 

Nimilwr of 


implciiioiits. 

Ploughs 

47,281 

Rullock-carts 

29,543 

Cane-crushers 

1,202 

Oil-engines 

1,233 

Tractors 

44 


Tlu'wooden plough (ric/ngcir) c'onsists of several pieces like the khod 
or khimt (body), dandi (beam or pole), ju (yoke), phal (share) and 
rumanc (stilt). The share {ph(d) is made of iron and the remain¬ 
ing parts lu-e made of wood. The* body (kJiod or khimt) is thrc'e 
fc'cit long and consists of doke (hc'ad) and dant (shoe). The former 
is thicker and the latter is tapering to a point, flat at the top and 
triangular at tlie bottom. The share which is flat and sharp at the 
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end is fixed to the sho(^ and secur(‘d to tlu‘ main block by means ot 
a piece of wood. The front imd of ihe share projects about six 
inches beyond the point of the* shoe and is scoured to the shoe \)y 
means of a vasn (an iron ring). The bi‘am is highly ciirvc*d at the 
back and fixed to the dokc (hc'ad) so as to form an acute* angle, 
rhe back end of the bc*ani is projectcxl about three fecH beyond the* 
liead on which the nmunic (stilt) rc*sts. The stilt, three and a half 
tc*et long, is separate* and a nnifhya (short grip) is fixed on the* top 
to facilitate handling. The* vok(* eiglit and a half fee't long is tic'd 
to the* front e nd of the* bc'ain by nu‘ans of a big rope* eallexl vetan. 

A small plough e*alle*el " nati^ari' is used in the western part 
nf the distric t where* the soils are* lighte*r anel not ele c'p. 

The indigc'nous plemgh eipens a triangular furrow with a depth 
of 6-9 inches. Thre*e‘ eir four pairs of bullocks are* reejuired for 
heavy soils and two ]Dairs for light soils in the* wi'stem part of the 
district. The \voe)de*n plemghs pre‘pare*el leieallv bv earpe‘nte*rs are 
now mosth' re'plaeed by irem ploughs. The* latte*r are supplied b)' 
Me'ssrs. Kirleiskar Breis., Kirloskarwadi and Me*ssrs. Coeipt'r Engine¬ 
ering We^rks, .Satara Reiacl. The* iron ploughs No. 9 and Ne). 1(X) of 
Me*ssrs. Kirloskar Bros, are* both nst*ful, the* lorine*r in heavy black 
seals of the Krishna valle*\’ and the latte*!* in lighter soils of the* w^est(*rn 
part of the district. The* “Jagat Ridge" of the same manufacturers is 
iisi*d in sugar-cane ceiltivatieni fen* ])re*j)aring furrows. The* “ Bahadur ” 
plough of Messrs. (’e)ope*r lMigine‘e*ring Works, is used mainly in 
Satara and Keiregaon talnkas. IVae tors haw also made thenr way 
in the* district. 

The harreiw (kuhir en* pharal) is used afte*r ploughing for ernsli- 
ing the clods of earth. Its main part, the dhul (head piece), is 
thr(*e* fe*e*t in length. Twe) be*ams (dmuhjas) eight or nine fe*et long 
are fixc'd to the head. One* small beam t\vo anel a half to thrc'c* ft*et 
lemg is attae*h<*d to the* large erne. Twe) prongs 18" each, are* li\i*el 
at the botte3ni of the* head-piee*t* and fixe*el in a slanting direction 
de)wn\varel at 5()‘\ A stee*! blade*, sharp at the* lower e*nd, is 12" long. 
It is fixed to the ends of prongs bv an iron ring called rc/.vn. One 
stilt is fixe‘d on head-pie*ce* for ])utling prc'ssure* reejuiivd for harrow¬ 
ing dee^p. All parts excerpt the* blade* are made of haldud wood. 
The* big harrow' (ko/igi/c/ kidav), 80-120 lbs. in weight, has its head- 
piece* built upw ards. The* head-pie*ce* is 32" long anel the blade* about 
ten inches less. This harrow is u.se*d in Satara, Wai and Koregaon 
talnkas and w'orke*d by two pair of bullocks. It is also use*ful for 
harvesting the* spreading varietie‘s of groeinelnut. .Another harrow 
(pharat) has head four feet and blade* three feet long. It is us(*d 
for covering seeds after sowing and for removing tender W'ee*ds. 
It works to a depth of one and a half *^o thre‘e feet. 

The beam harrow (niahid) is used for breaking the c*lods of e^arth 
after ploughing. It is a rectangular log of Inddm! Iff" 
foot broad and nine inches thick and weighs 170-2(K) lbs. A wooden 
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beam eiglit feet long is fixed to the log in the centre for putting 
pressure by the yoke. As it is not an effective clod crusher, the 
Agriculture department has introduced the Norwegian harrow. 
The new harrow is used by progressive tillers for sugar-cane. 

The seed-drills (pahhar) are mostly made of hahhul wood and used 
for sowing in lines and at uniform depth. Its head-piece {pahhar) is 
round in shape. The coulters or phans are flat to the front side and 
fixed to the head-piece. Hallow bamboo tubes are fixed for allow¬ 
ing the seed to pass to the soil, and held in a bowl-like wooden 
structure' (rhadc). The seed bowl and the tubes are^ firmly tied 
and fixed to the centre of the head-piece by a thin rope (chade-dor). 
For traction, a beam is fixed to the centre of the head-piece with 
side braces for support. On the top f)f the head-piece a handle 
(rttmane) is fixed for guiding and pressing the drill. A yoke of 
suitable length is tied to the beam by a thick rope passing over and 
round the h(‘a(l-])iece making the entire* frauu* rigid for work. The 
seed drill requires two men, oiu* to drive a pair of bul'ocks and the 
other to fc'cd the seed bowl uniformly. Three* or four acres can 
be sown in a day. Sec‘d-drills are light or heavy according to the 
season and the* crops to be sown. Khar if season requires a lighter 
seed-drill, as sec'd is to be dc'posih'd in the wet and soft soil uptv) 
a depth of two or two and a half inches. Rahi sat'son requires a 
lu'avy seed-drill, as se(*d is to In* deposited upto a depth of six or 
s(‘ven inches. A sec'd-drill with four coulters, each at eight inches 
from the otlu'r, is used in the wT'st(*rn ]>art of the district. It is 
used commonly for sowing kharif crops like chadi, nn/g, paddy, udid. 
etc. In Wai, Satara, Koregaon, Khatav, Man, Phaltan and Karad 
talukas, a s(^ed drill with four coulters, (*ach at tw^elve inches from 
the other, is used for sowing kharif jowar, hajra, iidid, ('tc. Its head- 
piece is 15-18 inches in circumference and fivt* inches in length. 
The beams of poles an* six fec't long. 

Tifan is a scjed-drill introduced by the* .Agriculture Department. 
It has thrc'c coult(*rs (*ach at eightecai inches from the other, a head- 
j)iece four and a half lec*t and Jl>eam eight and a half feet and 
demands the yoke .six and a half f(*et long. It is becoming popular 
day by day. 


The hoe is used for inter-culturing the crops wiiich are sowm and 
dibblc'd. IntcT-culturing helps to rc'inove w'ceds, loosen the soil and 
conserve moisture in it. The slit hoe (phaticha kolpa) is opc^rated till 
the crop grows 12-15 indues high and, the entire blade hoe (duha kolpa), 
afterw'arcls. The size of the hoe depends uj)on the distance between the 
two crop lines. The* prongs and half the portion of the blade are made 
into one i)ieee and two such pieces arc fixed on the head-piece. 
A .slit is about three inches wude. The prong is 15" long and made of 
iron. Two poles each about eight feet long are fixed to the 
head-piece. Generally, two hoes are worked on one yoke. The 
length of the yoke depends upon the spacing between the lines or 
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rows of crops. The yokes used are straight. The hoes are tied to 
the yokes by means of a rope passing over the liandle and the head¬ 
piece of the hoe. Th(‘ rein by wliich the bullocks are controlled is 
tied to a V-shaped structure of sticks. Hoeing requirt's to be done 
carefully, especially w hen the crop is young and Umder. Two persons 
with a pair of bullocks inter-culture four or five acres of croppcxl land 
in a day. 

The Phanet Junior hand-hoes, spiked tooth hoes and Karjat hoes 
introduced by the Agriculture Department to suit wider spaced crops 
like sugar-ca])e, paddy, jowar, (‘to. have also made tia ir wa\^ in the 
district. 

Tlie stone roller is used in the threshing operation. It is a big 
piece of stone, about three* feet long, with a diameter of 18" at one 
end and of 15" at the other. Two’ axl<*s are fixed at the centre and 
an iron bar frame, with a wood('n pole about eight feet long on its 
side, is fixed to them. The yoke (sltical) is attached to the other 
end of the pole. Thc^ roller is worked by a pair of bullocks and 
threshes 1(K) Bengali maunds of Jowar ear-heads within four hours, 
ft is becoming popular among the tillers. 

The main water lifts used for irrigating the fields are mots made 
of iron or leather. Leather mots are manufactured locally by village 
(‘obbler. Iron mots of Sangli district are in common use and cost 
the tiller Rs. 60 each. A number of luimping sets for lifting water 
from wells or rivers hav(* .also been installed in the district. 

Hand-tools are required in various minor operations. The axo 
{kt4rhed) is used for cutting and chopping tit'es and wood and for 
harvesting sugar-cane. The spade (phatxidi) is used for repairing 
and making bunds and water channels and for filling the fields with 
soil and manures. Tlie pick-axe (kudal) is used for digging earth, 
harvesting various root crops such as potato, sweet-potatp, etc. and 
ileop-rooted weeds like haraJi. Tlie weeding hook (khurpe) is used 
lor removing weeds in the ciops. The sickle (vila) is used for 
cutting the grass and ear-heads and for haiwesting jowar, paddy, 
wheat, bajri, sugar-cane, etc. The crow-bar {pahar) is useful for 
digging, fencing, planting fruit-trees, etc. The rake (dantale) is 
used for spreading compost and farm-yard manure, making heaps of 
ear-heads on die thrcishing yard, collecting straw and other waste 
material and for preparing ridges in the fields. Tlie sugar-cane cutter 
is used for cutting sugar-cane as well as trees in the hilly tracts 
of the district Tlio weeding hook (khurpe) and the sickle (vila) 
are, however, among the most common hand-tools used in the 
district. 

The importance of live-stock in the rural economy of the district 
cannot be overemphasised. As much headway has not been made 
in the direction of use of Improved mechanical implements, live¬ 
stock, particularly cattle continues to be a valuable possession of 
Vf 5T30u2)L 
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the farmer. The live-stock can be broadly classified into bovine, 
ovine and poultry population. Bovine includes cattle and buflPaloes, 
ovine covers sheep and goats while poulty is comprised of ducks and 
fowls. Horses, mules and asses form another important class 
constituting agricultural live-stock of the district. A farmer usually 
keeps a pair of bullocks, a few cows, and often a few sheep, goats 
and poultry. Cows, bullocks, buflFaloes, sheep, goats and poultry 
are commonly found in villages. In the eastern part, the buflFalo is 
replaced by two or three goats. Cows are maintained for production 
of good draught bullocks and buffaloes for milk and milk products ; 
whereas bullocks and he-buffaloes are kept as draught or as breeding 
animals. Horses, mules and asses scTve as pack animals. Sheep are 
reared for meat, manure and wool while goats are kept for milk 
and mutton. The following table gives the taluka-wise distribution 
of live-stock, in 1956 
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Bullocks aud hc-bufhilocs arc mainly used for canying out agri¬ 
cultural operations and rural transportation. Most of the animals are 
iioii-descript. However, kliillar animals are a pride of the district. 
People ill tile district have a fancy for khillar animals and many 
a cultivator iiuik(‘. tlieir living by rearing animals of khillar breed. 
The khillar liulloek is a light draught animal. The milk-yield ol 
cows is poor. HoA>e\er, under good eare the khillar cow yields 
about five ipounds of milk a day. Man and Khatav lalukas are 
considered to be the home of khillar animals in the district. Animals 
of Daiigi breed, importt'd from Nasik and Ahmadiiagar districts, are 
introduced in hilly and lica\ y rainfall tracts of Jaoli and Mahabaleshwar 
talukas. The>' serve (excellently jii tracts \^hcro feeding is poor. 
TJic niilk-)iekl of tlie cows is moderate. 

In case the cow gives birth to a male call, she is allowed to feed 
lier entire milk to tlic calf. This is true only of those bleeders who 
are bent u])on rearing good progem. JIowe\er, if the cow gives 
birtli to a female calf, the general practice is to utilise part of her 
milk for domestic consumption. As for buffaloes, there is no 
specific breed in the district, tliougli. in some parts, buffaloes of 
Paiulluuj)uri breed are reared. Buffaloes an* eared well particularly 
along the lianks of Krishna and Kojma. Unsold milk is converted 
into khava. ghee*, etc., and di.sposcTl of locally. The' district is not 
self-sufficient in resjXHT of fodch'r and has io dc'pend on the nearby 
districts for it. 

Tlu'se animals are niaiiiK used lor the purpose ol transport and 
number little over four thousand in the district. Horses ai*e yoked 
to tongas. Tliese are x)urchascd from Poona, Baramali and Pandhar- 
])ur. Rmies are maintained by nomadic tribes for transporting their 
liouscliold material. Asses arc known for their capacity to transport 
heavy weiglits like big stones, earth, etc. and used inoslK' by the 
Vadaris. 

The district lias a large number of ovines usiialJ) kept lor wool, 
hair, skin and meat. The fanners keep on the farm a few sheep and 
goats along w ith the cattle, since tlieir ]*efuse serves as an excellent 
manure. Ho>\Tn’CT, shepherds niilkc a living by sheep-rearing. In 
many villages, the milk of she-goats is used for domestic consumption 
and valued as a tonic for health. The Dhangars rear the Deccan 
or the non-deseript slice]), ^^Ilich arc quite hardy having strong hard 
hoves ^vitl] lather rough low grade wool mixed with rough hair. 
Sheei> are in great demand for their meal. Their wool is useful 
for blankets (kainbaU). Cross-bred rams with 25 per cent Marino 
blood liave been introduced with a view to improving die quality of 
wool. Goats are kept for milk and meat and found all over the 
district, except in tracts of heavy rainfall. No special breed is reaied 
in the district. The local goat is hardy and fed by stray grazing. 

Poultry coiTsisls of fowls and ducks which are valued for their 
meat and eggs. Poultry farming i>rovides a subsidiary occupation 
to die cultivators. It can be carried on profitably with a comparatively 
small sum. Private poultry fanns are established at Satara, Karad, 
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Wai, Panchgani and Phaltan as also in villages like Karanje, Kashil, 
Sultanwadi, etc. Financial assistance is extended by some Community 
Development Blocks to farmers in rural areas. The local birds arc 
non-descript with poor re-productivity. The existing problem is, 
therefore to replace them by pure bred cocks of Rhode Island, red 
and white Leghorn breeds. Poultry keeping ofb'rs good scope for 
development. 

Weekly cattle markets arc held at Mhaswad and Gondavale in Man 
taliika; Vaduj, Piisegaon and Aundh in Khatav taliika ; Koregaon 
and Rahimatpur in Koregaon taliika; Shirvade, Umbraj and Karad 
in Karad taliika; l.onand and Plialtan in I^haltan taluka; Kliandala 
peta; Wilie, Malharpcth in Patau taluka; and Medha and Anewadi 
in Jaoli taliik.i. Yearly cattle bazars are held al Mhaswad In Man 
taluka; Mayani. Aiindh, Piisegaon and Vaduj in Khatav taluka : Ond 
and Kole in Karad taluka and Wihe in Patan taluka. 

Khillar animals arc imported from Karkhani, Kharsundi and 
Dighanchi in Sangli district and Mahiid, Filiv and Sangola in Sholapin 
district. Dangi animals are imported from Bajur in Ahmadnagar 
district and Ghoti in Nasik district, whereas Vatullwrpiiri buffaloes 
are imported from Pandharpiir in Sholapur district. 

There were ten veterinaiy dispensaries, two branch veterinaiy 
dispensaries and fourteen vciterinaiy aid centres, in 1959-60. All 
animal hn.sbandiy scheme's in tlu* district are administered 
by the District Animal Husbandly* OfiScer, Satarn, assisted by Agri¬ 
cultural Assistants and an Agricultural Officer. Dispensajries aie 
manned by Veterinary Officers and aid centres by stockmen. Tliere 
are no cattle^ or buffalo breeding farms in the district A cow is 
fired for Rs. 10-15, if the bull is of exc*ellcnt quality. Howover, for 
premium bulls (maintained with the Government aid), the chai-ge 
must not exceed fl\r rupees, so as to bring breeding facilities within 
common reach. A Key Village Centre at Satara with an aitificial 
insemination unit was established in 1959-60, to extend facOities for 
tio\Tne breeding free of charge wdtliin a radius of ten miles. Tt main 
lains Khillar bulls and Vondharpurt buffaloes. Hhmc is also a slieep 
breeding farm a! Dabiw adi in Man taluka. 

Tlie scheme enables cultivators to keep sucdi breeding bulls as 
are approved l^y tJie Animal Husbandry Department. The owTier of 
the bull is granted maintenance subsidy of Rs. 12 per month, or 
alternatively, half the cost of the animal subject to the maximum of 
B.s*. .350. A loan of Rs. 350 repayable^ in six cTjiial half-yearly 
instalments at 4)i per ci'iit. interest is also advanc(*d for tin* purchase 
of bulls mid cows. 

Any five contiguous villages are included in the scheme. The 
cultivator is subsidised Rs. 200 per bull and Rs. 100 per cow for 
purchase |>lus luaintenanci^ subsidy of I\s. 12 per month. Fifty pure 
lired cows mid five bulls are located in the furea. The activities 
undertaken for cattle improvement include castration of scrub bulls, 
registration of pure-bred stock, recording yield of milk, etc. The 
pure-bred progeny is earmarked for further distributiou. Shows and 
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rallies are also organised. In 1959-60, seven centres were covered 
under the scheme with a total of 28 bulls and 2,813 cows. 

The Key Village Centre at Satara covers from ten to fifteen villages 
with a total population of 5,000 cows. It has sub-centres one in 
each taluka. It provides for both natural breeding and artificial 
insemination. 

The scheme covers a group of contiguous villages. Persons are sup¬ 
plied with piirc-bred young cocks, viz.. White Leghorn and Rhode 
Island Red, at concessional rates. This helps to replace deshi cocks 
by the pure bred ones and to upgrade poultry. In 1958, 211 cocks 
and 220 hatching eggs were supplied. The demand was met by 
Poultry Breeding Stations at Kirkee and Kolhapur. 

Poultry breeders are given financial aid for rearing pedigreed birds. 
They sell oth(T poultry-keepers pure-bred cocks and eggs. 

Besides, poultry shows and rallies, poultry training classes are 
conducted and technical advice in poultry managemi'nt is mad{' 
available. 

Subsidy is given to poultry keepers for developing poultry. In 1958, 
it amounted to Rs. 1,0(K) and benefited nine persons. 

Candidates arc admitted to Poultry Training Classes conducted at 
Kirkee and Kolhapur. An ex-student of these classes can obtain a loan 
of Rs. 500 from the Poultry Development Officer, for starting a private 
poultry farm. Technical advice in poultry management, feeding, etc. 
is available from the Agricultural Officer in charge of Poultry Breed¬ 
ing Station, Poona, and the District Animal Husbandry Officer, Satara. 
Poultry shows and rallies are organised simultaneously with District 
Agricultural Shows in a common assembly. 

Persons maintaining white sheep and improved rams of Marino 
cross breed are subsidy of Rs. 100, provided that they make 
available pure-bred rams to other breeders. About tc'ii shepherds 
are benefited under the scheme every year. 

The following tables indicate the extent of live-stock products 
together with their prices, in the district, in 1956 

TABLE ^No. 29. 

Ltve-stock Products in Satara District, 1956. 



Average output 



Prouct. 

per head 

Total output. 

Estimated value, 


per annum. 


(in rupf'es) 

Cow-Milk 

., 425 lbs. 

1181 




1 1,909 tons ., 

8,59,050 

Buffalo-milk 

800 lbs. 

728 J 


Eggs 

Manure 

60 

1,97,82,720 units 

19,78,272 

Bovine 

.. 5 Cart-loads, 

13,38,314 Cart 

26,76,627 



loads. 

Ovine 

Hides of cattle 

.. 0*3 Cart loads. 

52,295 units 

52,295 

Skins of ovine 

*. .... 

40,792 units 

'30,594 

Wool 

.. 1-25 lbs. 

2,63,365 lbs. 

5,26,730 
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TABLE No. 30. 

Live-stock Pric:es in Sataha District, 1956 . 


Kind of Live-stock. 


Price in rupees 


Pure-bred Cattle 

Khillari breeding Inill ab()\(‘ two years 


1,200-1,500 

Each 

Kliillari bull below two years 


800-1,000 

Each 

Khillari eow 


350-400 

Each 

Khillari bullock 


900-1,000 

Per pair 

Dangi bullock 

•• 

800-900 

Per pair 

Dangi eow 


200-300 

Each 

Oth(T Cattle 

Country bullock 

•• 

400-500 

Per i')air 

Country cow 


] 50-200 

Each 

Country buffalo 


300-500 

Each 

Country shc-buffalo 


250-350 

Ea(h 

Poultry Stock 

Pure br(’d 

•• 

10-12 

Each 

Country fowl 

•• 

2-3 

Each 

Eggs 

.. 

0-10-0* 12 

Each 


Irrigation assumes special importance in the scheme of agriculture. 
The main sources of water supply are Government canals, wells, 
handharos and tanks. I aft irrigation from rivers, streams and wells 
through installation of pumping sets has also benefited many places. 

Fields are irrigated at frequent intervals. The interval depends 
upon the season, the type of soil and requirements of crops and varies 
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from eight to fifteen days. The following table indicates the sources 
of water supply in various talukas in 1957*58 

TABLE No. 31. 

SoiTBCEs OF Water Sx^pply (taluka-wise) rv S atara DiSTRicn', 

1957-58. 



Jaoli 

Karad 

Khandala 

Khatav 

Koregaon 

Canals— 

Number 

.... 

4IS 

3 

5 

1 

Mileage 

.. . 

145 

13 

35 

12 

Randharas— 

Number 

964 


161 

718 

435 

Mileage 

615 


120 

250 

810 

Wells used for irrigation 
only— 

Masonry 

289 

2,910 

198 

2,598 

2,594 

Non-masonry 

164 

1,249 

918 

4.463 

I,UiH 

Wells used for domestic nur- 

poses only 


477 

194 

520 

630 

Wells not in use 

30 

119 

26 

1,590 

490 


Mahabalc- 

shwar 

Man 

Patan 

Phaltan 

Satara 

Wai 

Total 



1 


1 


431 



34 


’ 


251 

226 

118 

1,135 

J " 

1,244 

336 

5,338 

28 

72 

N. A. 

1 

540 

492 

2 928 

54 

1,117 

750 

1,905 

1,707 

1,105 

15,227 


3,106 

240 

916 

254 

352 

12,830 

481 

220 

449 

236 

506 

1,969 

5,682 

)l 

812 

265 * 

294 

551 

518 

4,706 






fallowdng table shows taliika-uise net area irrigated by different souices of irrigation, in Satara district. 
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The major perennial rivers that run through the district are 
Krishna and Koyna. After the completion of the Koyna project, the 
waters of these rivers will be harnessed for stepping up irrigation 
facilities. 


The following table gives area of food crops and non-food crops 
irrigated in each taluka, in 1957-58 
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The wells used tor iiTigation are generally circular with a diameter 
ol ten to twelve feet and a depth of twenty to fifty feet. Wells are 
pitched with stones and mortar. The water is lifted by mot (a leather 
or iron container). The leather mot five or six feet long is worked in 
shallow wells, while the one about ten feet long in deep wells. 
LiCathcr mots are prepared by village cobblers and used commonly. 
Tl)C'- iron mots usually of the Sangli tyjie are imported from neighbour¬ 
ing urban centres. It is worked by a jyixii of bullocks and can irrigate 
from one to five acres. Oil engines or electrical motors are also set 
up to lift waiter for irrigating fields. They are being increa&ingh 
used, as agriculturists can buy tlieiii with State aid."^ 

Bandlwras and tanks provide another important source of irriga¬ 
tion and are built across small rivers and stieams. Their details in 
respect of location, area, etc. are shown below. In 1957-58 there wen^ 
J5 tanks and bandlwras distributcal as under 

IVVBLE No. 34. 


Dkiaii-s ov Pacca 

JivXDllAUAS AM) Ta.NKS JX 

1957-58. 

Sa'iaua Djsriufri, 

laliika or jX'ta. 

lank or Baiidlmra. 

A'cu irrigated 
in acr(‘s. 

Khatav : — 

Ner 

.. Tank 

5,107 

Mayaiii 

Tank 

1,424 

Walkeshwar 

Randliara 

281 

Daruj 

Tank 

300 

Kumathe Bhoi 

Bandhara 

154 

Ambavade 

Randhara 

N.A. 

Korcgaon : — 

Lhasurnc 

Randhara 

NA. 

Revadei 

.. Bandhara 

534 

Man 

BidaJ 

Tank 

009 

Ingali 

.. Tank 

1,000 

Ranand 

Tank 

905 

Rajcwadi 

.. Tank 

N.A. 

Patan : — 

Tarali 

Bandliara 

N.A. 

Phaltan 

Kuravali 

.. Bandhara 

N.A. 

Satara . 

Urmodei 

.. Bandliara 

222 


* TJ)e number of engines in use, in the district, in 1957-58, was, 1,356, dis¬ 
tributed as imdcr : Jaoli, 3; Karad, 391; Khandala, 40; Khatav, 123; Korc- 
gaou, 75; Man, 63; Patan, 75; Hialtan, 342; Satara, 181 and Wai, 63. 
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Co-operative 
Lift Irrigation 
Schemes. 


There was one lift irrigation scheme at Nimborda village in Khatav 
taluka which irrigated about 6,(KK) acres. Besides, there are a few 
small pacca bandharas completed recently in the district. Their 
details in respect of location, area, etc. are shown below 

TABLE No. 35. 


Details of Small Bandharas in Satara District, 1957. 


Taluka or peta. 


Area irrigated (ui acres; 

Jaoli 

Sayagatan 

.. 

75 

Karad 

Wadgaon 


150 

Kumthe 


87 

Shiram 


50 

Koparde 


121 

Shivade 


250 

Ond 


136 

Surali 

.. 

50 

Khatav 

l^isesavli 

,, 

92 

Kalambi 

.. 

45 

Tupevvadi 


77 

Bane wadi 


47 

Patan 

Bahule 


30 

Satara 

Borgaon 


125 

Dt^ogaon 


5 

Jamb 


31 

Jaitapur 


46 

Karanjc 


52 

Karavindli 

- . . 

19 

Khaherkhed 


24 

Nagthane 


40 

Limb 


293 

Saigaon 


46 


Co-operative lift irrigalifm s();.icLics liave been formed to enable 
member cultivators to pool their resources for the purchase of lift 
irrigation plant and machineiAc This helps to bring larger areas 
under irrigation, reduce the cost of inigiitiori per acre, raise more 
than one crop a year and to mako fanning more profitable. 13 lift 
irrigation schemes were executed in the district, in 1959. Of ihcnp 
seven were complete, bringing under them 2,686 acres. Krishna, 
Koyna, Nira, Urmodi and Yerala have* abundant water supply which 
forms the pivot of lift irrigation schemes. The following table gives 
the details of lift irrigation schemes, in the district, in 1959 
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I’Jic sduMues w ere registered uuder the “ (irow-More-Food ’ 
eaiiipaign under the condition that at least hall the area shall be 
devoted to the production of food crops. Tlie Ca>v(a*nirjent grants 
a subsidy to the extent of one-third the capital costs. 

The percolation tank at Dhuiualdhara is situated at Giravi, about 
nine miles soutli-east of Phaltan. Its site is 12 miles aw^ay from 
Phaltan. The nearest railway station is Lonaiid on southern railwa> 
17 miles from Phaltan. The direct ilow from the tank commajids 
500 acres under rain crox>s. besides, thc^ w ell on the down-stream 
side will increase water supply of infiltration galleries supplying 
w^ater to the Phaltan towm. The catchment area of tlu* tank is 
()*7 square miles. The average rainfall at the site is IcS inches. 
The scheme comprises an earthen dam 795 feet long and 54 feet 
above the nall/ih lied, w^ith a gross st()rag(' of oO million cubic feet. 
Duo care is taken to ensure that ihc' Dluimalwadi habitalioii doevs 
not submerge' in the case of the tank rc'aehing the liiglK'St flood level. 
The length of the w-asU* weir will measure about 400 nmniug feet. 
An outlet of Hume pipe is provided with nece ssary sluice xalve foj 
irrigation purposes. The channel is about two mih's long and elesigjieel 
le)r eiglit cusecs. 


The scheme is e'stimated to cost five' lakhs of rupees. It wius 
launched at the c'mime.'nce^ment of the Se'cond Five-Ye^ar Plan. The 
earthen dam was ceniipleteel in August, 1960. Waste' wa'ir tail 
channel excavation anel irrigation channel are in ])r()gr(‘ss. Tlu* whe)le* 
proje'ct was to lie complected by Deeeinlu'r 1960. 

VinchundTauk. Tlie XHTColatiou tank at ViJicliunh has site six mile's Jroiii Phaltan 
on the? sonth-we'st side. A motoralile* road is eoustruele'd u])to 
Kuravali village and approache*el b\ a eart-trae l. Pait of A'ine hurni 
and Kuravali w ill be benefited. The area of 140 acres under nihi 
crops will be irrigatexl by the diioct flow^ from the tank. Be\side‘s, 
the- sclienie will enrich the water supply from the wells in llu* 
vicinity of tlie tank. The scheme comprises an earthen dam liaving 
a length of 1,000 feet and a height of 30 feet from tlie lowest bed 
level of the tiallali. The catclnnen} area of the tank is 1-91 square' 
miles. The a\’erage rainfall at the site is IS inches. The lank will 
have a storage capacity of 11 million cubic f(*et. Tlic length of the 
waste weir is 240 feet with a masonry bar to protect it from scouring. 
The tail channel is excavated in hard strata. The estimated cost of the 
scheme is Rs. 88,758 as included in the Second Five-Year Plan. 
The earthen darn was c'onstructed by May, 1960. The entire project 
w as to be completed by December, 1960. 

Mirdfie Tank. 4"li^ percolation tank at MiidJie has site near Miidlie village, 
11 miles from Phaltan on Phaltan-Shingiuiapur road. Parts of Barad 
and Mirdhe lune benefited from it. It has raised the sub-soil water 
of the surrounding 30-35 wells, thev(?b>' increasing area under irriga¬ 
tion by 200 acres. Gross capacity of the tank is 12-79 million cubic 
feet, tlie net storage available (after deducting losses by evaporation 
and ab.sorption) being 10 million cubit' feet. 
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The catchiiieut area at site is 2-7 square miles. The average rain¬ 
fall is 18 inches. The earthen dam is 1,000 feet long, the maximum 
height from the lo\vc‘st b<’cl level of nallah being 34 feet. The top 
width of ernbanknK'nt is 12 feet, whereas the waste weir is 250 feel 
Jong. The retaining wall is constructed at the junction of the dam 
and the waste weir. Tail channel is excavated so as to allow water 
to flow over the >A'ast(' weii*. An outlet of Hume pipe is constructed 
to facilitate the overflew^ of water for irrigation. The construction 
of the dam ^^as niichMiaken by the Public Works Department and 
completed in March, 1956 foi* Rs. 1,73,824. 

The percolation lank a I Adarki has site near Adarki Kd. 
20 miles from Phaltan, on Phaltan-Satara road in mile No. 19. 
It is 12 miles from Lonand station on the Southern railway. It has 
benefited Adarki and Hingagaon by bringing 100 acres under irrigation. 
Tlie catchment ar(‘a of the lank is 2-5 square miles. The average 
rainfall at the site is 18 inches. The length of dinn is 508 running 
feet, its maxuniim lieight Irom the lowest bed ]c^xd of the niilloh 
being 43 feet. ^Vaste weir is an optai channel type with a lengtli 
of 200 feet. It is conslrueted up to a length of 120 feet whereafter 
it is enjoined b> a natural rock foundation. Tail channt‘1 is excavated 
so as to allow the ONcrflow of watcT from the waste weir. The 
storage capacity of the tank is 6*36 million cubic feet. The tank 
is equipped ^^itll a sluice valve and a small pipe. A masonry wall 
is constructed lo protc'ct tlu^ flank wall from flood water. The 
work was nndeitaken by the Public Works Departmenl and 
completed, in 1956, for Rs. 1,40,172. 

The earditMi dam is situated near Kuravali al a distance of six miles 
from Phaltan town. The nearc‘st railwa\'s station is Lonand on tlic' 
southern railwa\, IT miles from Phaltan. The catchment area at 
the site is 35 square jiiiles. The length of the dam is 7,000 running 
I'cct, its maxijiium height fixan tlie lowest river bed and widtii at 
the top, being 55 feet and 10 feet, respeetivel) . The length of die 
waste weir is 1,000 running Jt'et. Tail channel is also excavated widi 
two outlets, one on die right side’ and, the other, on the left. Tliev 
are 12" and 18" in diameler, respective!). Hunn^ pipes encased 
widi cement eonerete and e(j[uippcd with sluice val\es arc laid on 
both, the sides. The length of the right bank is four furlongs with 
a carrying capacity of fi\c ciisecs of water wliile that of the left 
bank is more than a mile ^^dth a carrying capacity of 45 cusecs of 
water. 

The dam has benefited Kuravali, Tawadi, Vakhari and Wathar 
by bringing under irrigation 2,500 acres. The construction of the dam 
was completed hv th(' Public Works Department, in 1953, for 
Rs. 13,00,000. 

Progressive cultivators pick up selected ear-heads from healthy mid 
vigorous plants at the time of harvesting and preserve them till 
the next sowing season. The common practice is, however, to obtain 
seed either from local merchants or from big cultivators who procure 
their stocks from places renowned for quality seed. Rahi Jowar 
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Aciucui/nmAL 
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he Central Sugar¬ 
cane Research 
Station, 
Fadegaon. 


seal is ohtuiiiCil from Kntnpur and Sukhipur in Koregarm and Satara 
tainfcas rcspcdiwly. bajni seed from Khntwiul and VVyantuI in 
KJiatav ialnka and Iliimdi jowai* seed from Devapur, Mliaswad and 
Lodhawadt* in Man tiihika. Local vegetable seeds arc procured by 
merchants from progressive cultivators. Seeds of foreign vegetables 
like cabbage, cauliflower, knol-khol, etc. are ordered from outside 
the district. Tlie Government Agricultural School at Borgaon has 
been engaged in popularising vegetable seeds among cultivators 
since 1952-53. The Community Development Project in the district 
also does a simihir operation. Fruit trees are generally propagated 
by grafts and seedlings olitained mostly from Poona district. The 
Government Agricultural School at Borgaon raises grafts of lemon, 
sweet orange and orange. The banana suckers of bosrai variety can 
be bad from the Government Agricultural Schools at Satara and 
Borgaon. Sugar-cane .sets are obtained from old plantations in the 
locality and, when the seed is changed after four or five years, these 
are obtained from the Sugar-cane Research Station, Padegaon. 
Potato seed is ordered from Khed and Manchar in Poona district and, 
in small quantities, from Simla. 

The Agriculture Department pro])agates improved strains of paddy, 
jowar, gram and wheat evolved at the departmental research stations. 
The nucleus seed obtained from Government farms is multiplied at 
the farms of registered seed growers, and sold to the department at 
a premium of 50 naye Paise per Bengali maund over the current local 
prices. The following statement gives the details of improved seeds 
(.listributed by the department from 1951-52 to 1958-59 


Name of tlic croj). 

Name of the* .strain. 

Quaiitily di.strib 
Rcngali Maun 

Jowar 

Maldandi M-35-1 

3,902 

Wheat 

.. Kciiphad and N-4 

784 

Gram 

Chafa 

919 

Bajra 

.. Akola 

893 

Cotton 

.. B-4(), CO-4, Deviraj and 

170-CO-2. 

717 

Paddy 

.. E. K. 70, Kvishna.sal, 
Aml^cmolior 157 and 
Chimansal. 

405 


The Central Siifjar-caiu; Research Stalioii, Padegaon is om- of the 
pioiKH'ring sugar-cane research stations in the Indian Union and 
enjoys international icputation. It is situated about two miles from 
Nira railway station rm Poona-Miraj section of the Southern Railway 
The first sugar-cane research station was started in 1892, at Man|*ri 
near Poona where the popular ‘ Manjri Standard Method’’ of sugar¬ 
cane cultivation was evolved. It could not cope with the vast 
expanse of canal area under sugar-cane cultivation and had to be 
shifted to Padegaon, in 1932. Research is carried on by experts under 
the control of the Sugar-cane Specialist, Department of Agriculture 
Maharashtra State. It pertains to chemical and physical soil fertility 
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biochemistry (water requirements of sugar-cane at different phases, 
intake of nutrients, germination tillering, root-development, cnzymitic 
activities, etc.), agronomy (new varieties, cultural and manurial 
practices, etc.) and lastly, to the control of pests and diseases of sugar¬ 
cane. Besides, it conducts a number of developmental activities. These 
include supply of improved sugar-cane seed, manurial demonstra¬ 
tions, inception of zonal centres, compost drive, crop protection 
service, and lastly, award of prizes for the highest jDroduction in 
cane and gul Problems such as reducing nitrogen dose, ‘crop-log' 
technique for inanur.iiig cane, tracer technique in phosphate manur- 
ing, gypsum block and tensiometer equipment in controlling irriga¬ 
tion, rapid chemical test for assessing soil fertility, etc. are being 
carefully studied. The centre covered 1,05,000 acres or 39 per cent, 
of the total area under sugar-cane in the State. (2,70,000 acres). 

The Agricultural Research Station, Karad, was established, in 1948, 
at Mudha on Karad-Chiplun road, three miles from Karad. Improved 
varieties of jowar, gromulmit, hajri, gram and malki are evolved by 
botanical selections. Agronomic experiments are also conducted with 
a view to recommending improved methods and studying cultural 
and manurial recjuircmcnts of crops. Improvement of jowar seeds and 
selection of promising strains from local types, viz., kalbondi, gidgap 
and tamhadbondi constitute the activity in progress. Selection of 
types rcsistiwt to striga, lai^ida, a plant parasite, is undertaken and 
improved strains and types from dilferent parts of the State are 
scrutinised. Poona mc'tliod of Jowar cultivation yielded 69 per cent, 
higher than the local method. 

Improvement in groundnut cultivation is sought through selection 
of individual plants in spn ading semi-erect and erect varieties and 
by evolving the strain ‘Karad 4-11 ’ in the spreading group. It yields 
10-14 per ci’nt. over the local method. The gram strain ‘Yedi- 
machindra-4' has emerged as promising. 

Selection of improved strain in local hajri is still in progress and 
improvement of local types of niatki obtain bigger sized variety and 
increased yield is being carried on. 

There is a Wheat Rust Research Schcane at Mahabalcshwar. Its 
primary objective is to test the reactions of the wheat varieties and 
hybrids supplied by the wheal breeders in Bombay, Madhya Prade.sh, 
Mysore and Andhra Pradesh against black-stem-rust which attacks the 
plants in the seedling stage in the glass-house and/or adult stage in 
the field. With this aim in view, the cultures of wheat 15, 15-c, 21, 
24, 34, 40, 42, 42 b, 75, 117, 122 and 194 are maintained on N. P. 4. 

As most of the local varieties of Bombay and Madhya Pradesh are 
susceptible to stem rust, they were hybridised with a view to evolving 
rust resistant and agronomically promising varieties. Growing 
resistant varieties is the only practical way of controlling the disease. 
The progenies of the above crosses tested at Mahabaleshwar have 
proved very popular amongst the cultivators and are known as 
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Keijpliad Wheat in the Stale aud as strains 11 and 65 in Madhya 
Pradesh. The varieties N 179 and N 345 developed as rust resistant 
at this research station are hein^ released lor gtajeral cnitivatioji. 
riiese ar(‘ c\j)ected to replace the Kenphad variety in those areas 
where it snfiers from Alternaria sp. Froiiiising selections are also 
available from crosses between Caza, a highly rust resistant lortagn 
wheat and the iniproved but highly rust susceptible Dureiri wheals 
Irom Maharashtra, Mysore and Madina Pradesh. Tlit'se seJections 
are undergoing yk'ld trials at various wdicat breeding slatiojjs in these 
States. 

The Agricultural School at Borgaon aims at training agriculturists 
in the modern improved methods and techniques of larmjng. Jt is 
expected of them tliat they will adopt tlu\se in jiraetiee on their lands 
alter tlje successful eomplc'tion of the training eoursi s and iurtlier 
help to sjnead them or popularise* them amojigsl the \illagers. Thi* 
following are the eight subjects taught in the schools:—(1) Agri¬ 
culture including dair>, poiillry, slH‘ej> and goat rearing, (2) Horti¬ 
culture, (3) Co-operatioii, (4) Rewenut* and rural linanec*, (5) Veteri¬ 
nary, (6) Ci\ics and v\dniinistration, (T) Hygic'iie, and (8 ) Hindi. The 
school owns a farjji extending over an area oi 331 acres on which 
different crops are taken. The students are given practical training 
and experience in agriculture. A retirc'd Malialkari and a district 
eo-()perati\’c' officer give k'ctnres on the subjects of Revenue and 
co-operation rc'speclively. Twt) agricultural graduates teacli agri¬ 
culture and allied subjects. 

This course exlc’iids over a perit)d of two jears. Ever) )ear iiearh 
50 studc'uts are admitted and an equal innnber of students is to be 
found in the second yc*ar class. Thus e\t‘r\ year theie are in all 
100 stiic1(*nts w'Ikj recei^e training in tlie school. Those wlio success- 
fully eojiijdete the course are awwded certificates h)^ the De])artmenL 
and most oj them an* absorbed in the service of the Dcparlment 
itsell. There are, hoxvever, a fevs^ students who lake to prix ale farming 
and advocate as well as practise modern methods of erop-eiiltivation. 

Manures and fertilisers tu*e of direcl relexaiiee in so far as the 
improvement in the fertility of the soil and the resulting increast* 
ill food production are concerned. The cultivators of Satara district 
are not lagging behind in the preparation and application of manures 
to crops. Farm ) iird manure is extensively iirepared in the rural 
areas by digging pits and filling them with dung and urine of cattle, 
ash and other refuse. On an avcTagc, each cultivator prepares four 
to five cart-loads of farmyard manure. How'cver, as these prepara¬ 
tions do not meet their requirements fully, tliey resort to’ tlie use of 
fertilisers for crops like sugar-cane, turmeric, paddy, etc. The method 
of shec]) folding in the field, one month before planting is also 
prevalent. 

Green manuring is practised in tew parts of the district by sowing 
tlie tag seeds jn June and buring their vegetative growth in the field, 
by means of a hoc. This adds nitrogen to the soil. The Agricultural 
Department has lK*en advocating improved methods of manuring 
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which, it adopted, will increase the quantity of farmyard manure. 
In order to encourage production of compost from forest refuse, the 
Department gives subsidy of six rupee's ]>er \)\t filled in. 

The quantity of manure to be applied varies from field to field 
and from ci*op to crop. Farmyard manure is ax)plied at the rate of 
five tons per acn^ for irrigated crops and two and a half tons for 
non-irrigated crops. In the western i>art of the district, the main 
crop is paddy. Th(' farmers ajqily five to ten cart-loads of compost 
pGi acre. These heavy dozes i(*quirc abundant supply of water. 
These arc* given in two instalmc'uts, one* before puddling or so>ving 
and the other, one month after transplanting. Ordinarily, neither 
rahi jowar nor bajra rc^ccives any manure?, but for irrigated jowar 
about five to U'li cait-loads of farmyard manure are applied per acre. 
For commercial crops, viz., sugarcane, tunneric, tobacco, chillies, etc., 
farmers apx)I\’ t(?n cart-loads of compost or farmyard manure per acre. 
The method of shc?ep folding in the field, one month before planting, 
is also followc'd. Cultivators pay cash to the shepherd so that he 
should graze the sh('(?p and goats in the field. Their urine and 
droppings form a valuable' manure'. Sugarcane re(|uires heavy dozes 
of nitrogenous manures. In Fhaltan taliika where* sugiucane is 
extensiveh^ jiroduced, 20 to 80 cart-loads of farmyard manure per acre 
tire applied, as a basal doze, few wee'ks befe^rc planting. At the time 
of earthing u]), 150 to 200 lbs. of groundnut cake and ammonium 
sulphate are used as to]) dressing. 

l>uit croj)s also re?ceive manuring. Each tive is given about 100 lbs. 
of farmyard manure together with five to ten lbs. of groundnut cake. 
Potato, one? of the main cash cro])s taken on a large scale during the 
khmif sensoii in Kore^gaon, Khata\’, Man and Fhaltan talukas, is given 
10 io 20 c art-loads of farmyard manure per acre. The Agricultural 
Department has re?ce)nim(nieled manure mixture? for potato at the 
rate of 800 to 100 lbs. pc'r acre'. Othe'r v(^ge?tables receive fannyard 
manure at a rati* varying betwee^n 10 to 20 cart-loads j>or acre. 

In all, there we're? ihrci* schemes in operation, viz.. Town Compost 
Seheme\ Rural Comj^ost Scheme^ and Fannyard Manun* Sclieme. 
These were ve'iy popular amongst the cultivators. During 1958-59 
the scheme? for pre'paring compost from farm leaves was approved. 
The results obtaineel under the above schemes were as under 

Compost Schemes. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the scheme 

Annual 

target 

(Pits) 

No. of 
villages 
where 
it is in 
operation 

Progress of the works (Pits) 

Newly 

dug. 

Filled* 

Refilled. 

1 

Rural Compost 

2,500 

360 

500 

800 

600 

2 

Farmyard Manure . 

2,500 

275 

300 

500 

410 
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[Compost Manure. No. of which have under- in - 

Municipalities taken work tons Prepared Sold* 


11 11 6.208 1,410 1,387 


♦The fertilisers such as ammonium sulphate, super phosphate, urea, etc. arc supplied 
through the Sale Purchase Union, Karad and other societies, having regard to their 
demand and supply position. 

Pests. There are tliree important pests of crops in Satara district and the 

Of Cereals. detailed information about them is given in the following paragraphs. 

The damage clone by the different pests cannot be estimated 
precisely, as it depemds ui^on the sevc'rity of infestation in a particular 
year. The remedial measures suggested against the different pests 
described below are such as can be adopted by the cultivators at 
a moderate cost. 

Bin panklii ioJ, the wingless grasshopper of the Deccan {coJemanin 
sphcnaroidcs) is a serious and wides})read pest. The pest is active 
from June to DeeembcT and mosl’\ attacks tlie crops of jowar and 
bajra in thc' klttirlf sc'ason. Its nymphs and adults do not possess 
wings. The head of the adult is pointed and conical and the body 
is c^longatc'd and grc'enish to straw coloured, with purple stripes 
b(’hiiid the c*yes and along the lengtli. The eggs are laid in the soil 
at a (Ic'pth of two or three inches along the bunds and in the field; 
and also in fallow land in Iratches of 10 to 60 during October to 
Decc’rnber. These eggs remain dormant in thc soil till the following 
June, when thc'y hatch soon alter the early showers of the monsoon. 
Annually thc;rc is only one gencTation. The nymphs and adults feed 
on Ic^aves and whem the infc'slalion is sc'vere, they cause complt?te 
defoliation. The pc*st can be controlled to some extent by destruction 
masses whcai thc*y are laid in thc* soil, by ploughing and 
harrowing the affected field especially ah)ng the bunds soon after 
thc harvest of the crops. The inseeticidal measures are two, viz. 
(1) Dusting 10 per cent. Ikmzene he.xachloride (HHC) in the early 
stages of llie pest at the rate of 20 lbs. per acre. This is both 
effective and convenient and is adopted c'xtensivc^Iy. (2) Poison baits 
containing 5 per cent. BHC with rice husk or groundnut husk are 
spread in the infoted field at the rate' of 30 to 60 lbs. per acre. 
This bait may be prepared by mixing ]() lbs. of 5 per cent. BHC with 
1(K) lbs. of husk soaked in water for about six to eight hours. 

Hinge or bali, blister be(?tles {Zonabriiis pasialata) affects the 
crops of bajra, jowar, cucurbits and beans. They arc one inch and 
otld in length and about half an inch thick and are black in colour 
with yellowish brown stripes across their wings. The beetles emerge 
from pupae and remain active from August to December. The beetles 
feed on pollen and petals of flowers and affect the setting of gr ain s 
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in the ear-heads. Preventive measures consist of collection of beetles 
by means of a handnet and their destruction. The beetles are also 
attracted to coloured lights and therefore, light traps may alsoi be used. 
However, light traps are not very effective. Insecticidal measures are 
more satisfactory and include dusting of 5 per cent. BHC dust at the 
rate of 20 lbs. per acre. If dusting is done properly, it is highly 
effective. 

Lashkari ahja. Army Worms (Cirphis lord and Cirphis unipuncta), 
are caterpillars who appear in swarms and generally migrate from 
infested fields to non-infested fields. They feed on the tender leaves 
of the growing young shoots with the result that growing shoots are 
destroyed. Full-grown caterpillars are smooth and stout and are 
one to one and a half inch long. They are dark-greenish in colour 
with broad light coloured strii>es running lengthwise on the body. 
They feed mostly at night time whereas during the day they remain 
underground hidden in the whorl or in the clods. Larvae pupate in 
soil. The pest is active during the kharif season. The preventive? 
measures consist of (1) Collection of egg masses and their destruc¬ 
tion. (2) In case the attack is localised, special labour may be 
employed to collect and destroy them. (3) After the harvest the 
infested fields should be thoroughly ploughed to expose the pupae 
from the soil. Similarly, caterpillars lying in the central whorls of 
plants ai’c crushed. Insecticidal measures have been found very 
effective. If the affected crop is dusted properly with 5 per cent. 
BHC dust at the rate of 30 lbs. i^er acre, the pest can be controlled 
successfully. Dusting if done in the evening proves more effective 
as the pest is a night feeder. If water is easily available, 5 per cent. 
BHC vvettable powder may be used as a spray after diluting one 
pound of powder in 25 gallons of water. About 80 to 100 gallons of 
spray per acre are required to control the pest, having regard to the 
size of the crop. Five per cent. BHC poison bait broadcast in the 
evening also serves to control the pest in case of crops like nachni, 
provided the soil is dry and it does not rain. 

In addition to the damage done by pests, the crops suffer from 
various plant diseases. The following are the important diseases of 
cereal crops prevalent in the Satara district. 

Kani, kajli, ziprya and lamb kani the jowar smuts {usiilago iritici, 
spacelotheca crucuta, sorosporium rdlianum and ioltjposporium 
ehrenbergi) : These diseases are responsible for extensive damage to 
the crops in this district. The smuts arc of four types, of which the 
grain smut is the most destructive and if control measures are not 
adopted brings about heavy losses to the cultivators. This disease 
can be entirely prevented by treating the seed with 200-300 mesh fine 
sulphur at the rate of one tola for one seer of seed. 

Kevada, ergot and kani are important diseases affecting bajra. 
Of these, ergot has become serious, of late, in as much as the grain 
and ears affected are poisonous to both, human beings and cattle. 
Steeping the affected seed in 20 per cent, salt solution and washing 
it thereafter thrice or more in water and drying the same thoroughly 
is the only way of making the affected grain edible. 
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Tambcra (puccima graminis friiici), mar, the wilt disease 
{fimrium oxysjiorium) and kajli {spacchytheca crucuta) affect die 
crop of wheat. Of these iamhera is the most destructive and if 
resistant varieties are not grown, it annually brings serious losses. 
Growing of Kenphad variety is recommended as it is resistant to 
black stem rust. Kajli, the loose smut of wheat can be effectively 
C'ontrolled by a modified solar heat treatment of sc'ed which consists 
of steeping the seed in cold water for four or five hours and then 
sjireading it on a galvanised iron shec't in the sim. 


Of Pulses. Mar, the wilt disease of gram (Fvsaritim Oxijsporium) causes 
extensive damage and is not amenable to any direct control mc^asurf' 
so far. Wh()l(‘ plants all over tlie fit'ld dry np, generally at the flower¬ 
ing stage or a little later. Resistant varic'ties such as Nagpur 352 and 
Dohad, are being evolved. So far, only remedy for the disease has 
lieen to uproot the affech'd ]ilanls and burn them. 


Of Spicos. Pan value (virus) and Hkka (('('r(‘os)yora s)).) are the two 

importaiit disc'ases of chillies. Pan valane or murda, the leaf curl of 
chillies is a ver\^ siTious disease and brings about si^VTne losses to the 
cultivators. It is of a vims origin and the following s(‘hedule is to 
be followc'd for controlling the* disease : — 

(/J On ficedling stage.— spray Folidol 1^] 605 (()-fK)3 per cent, 
concentration) at wc'ekly intervals. 

(//) After plantin<g.—Ta spray Folidol E 605 ( 0*003 per cent, 
concealtration) during the first month at an interval of 15 days 
and subsequently to continue the spray at the same interval with 
Folidol E (^15 (0*002 per cent, concentration). The spraying 
should ])(^ discontinued two weeks before the harvest of fruits. 
I^rccantion should always be taken to wash the chillies wfdl befon^ 
marketing them. 

Folidol is a parathion eonipound dc‘adly poisonous to human beings 
and cattle. Spraying .should he carried out on days when there are 
no strong blowing winds and .should not be done against die direction 
of winds, 'flie sfinK^ labour should not b(^ engaged for spraying opera- 
tioii, continiiou.sly or on succ(*s.siv« days as it is deadly poisonous. 

Of Oilsoecls. Tikka, the disease of groundnut occurs in an epidemic form ever}' 

} (’ar and caus<^s sizable reduction in the yield of the crop. Spraying 
tlici crop witli Rordeaux mixture in the projiortion of 3:3: tiO helps 
to check the disease to a great extent. But this is not found to bc' 
economical. 

Of Vegetables BJiuri, the powdery mildew (Enjsiphe) on cucurbit is universal. 

It can be easily controlled by dusting .sulphur. 

Ketyda the yellow vein mosaic of bhendi is a virus disease and 
causes damage to both rahi and kharif crops. It is a highly infectious 
disease transmitted by white flies and may cause damage to the crop 
to the extent of 40 or even 100 j>er cent. Systematic rogueing and 
destruction of all affected plants preceded by a “ close season ” during 
April and May (i.e. bhendi should not be sown during these months) 
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lielp to control \ik^ disease very effectively. Breeding disease resistant 
types of bhefirli is the only reliable method of controlling tliis disease 
and work in this direction is in progress. 

Mar (vcrlicillitnn dahlkw) and iikka {cccospora sp.) are the 
common diseases of brinjal. Tikka can be controlled by spraying 
Bordeaux mixture in th(» proportion of 3 : 3 : 50 licreas mar cannot 
be controllcHl by any direct control method except growing of resistant 
varieties. 
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Pan vahw, leaf curl of tomato is a very serious \ irns disease trans¬ 
mitted by white flies. No control methods have be(m devised as yet. 

Kohi kujavya, the blackrot of cabbage {xaiithonukias campcstris) 
is a serious disease of cabbage, cauliflower and knol khol. However, 
this can be effectively controlled by soaking the se ed prior to sowing 
in mercuric chloride in the proportion of 1 : 1,000 for about half 
an hour and subsequently washing the seed in cold water so as to 
lemove all tlu^ traces of corrosive sublimate. 

Bhuri, the powdery mildew of coriander affects all the green j^arts 
of plants. One dusting of .sulphur at the time of flowering at the 
rat(‘ of 25—25 lbs. per acre is sufficient to control tlie disease. 

Bangdi, the ring disease, karpa {glososporium ampelophagum) and 
kevada (plasmapara viticoh) are the important diseases affecting 
potatoes. They cause ext('nsiv(‘ damage, if the control measures ar(^ 
not adopted in time. Karpa dis(‘ase can be effecti\ cly controlled b)' 
spraying Bordeaux mixture in th(^ proportion of 3:3:50 while 
hangdi and kevada can be ]ir even ted by growing fresh seed imx^orted 
('very year from Simla Hills when* it is growm at an altitude of not 
l('ss than 7,000 fec't. 

Mar, the Panama disease* of banana (fusarium oxysporum) is Of Fruits, 
a serious disease of this fruit. Particularly the variety * son ^ is liighly 
suscex>tible to it. Tlie only uK'thod of combating ibis disease is to grow'^ 
wilt resistant \ arieties like ‘ hasarai \ Kevada, the chlorosis of banana, 
is caused by a virus. Affected plants remain stunted and show some¬ 
what bushy appearance. Severely affected plants fail to yield fruits 
and in some cases the fruit is of a poor quality. The disease is trans¬ 
mitted by aphids. Preventive methods used to conti'ol this disease 
arc as under 

(1) Destruction by burning of all affected plants in the garden 
so as to prevent sx>read of the disease. 

(2) Planting of disease free suckers obtained from healthy 
gardens. 


Tambera, the rod rot (Colletoirichum falcatum) ; chabuk kani, the ^f Sugarcane, 
whip smut {Ustihgo sacchari) ; us rangane and gautali phut are the 
important di.seases affecting sugarcane. Gautali phut is a disease of 
virus nature transmitted by aphids. Tambera can be controlled by 
growing resistant varieties of cane like P.O.J. and Co. The best 
method of controlling chabuk kani consists in systematic collection of 
all diseased shoots in early stages in tightly woven gunnies and burning 
Vf 673CW23 
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them with a view to keep down the infection and prevent si)read 
of disease. Ratooning should be avoided. Further, this can be 
controlled by planting disease free sets, t/s rangane is now practically 
absent in the State on account of introduction of resistant varieties. 

The most prevalent form of tenure in the Satara district is the 
njofimri tenure. Before the implementation of the various land 
tenure abolition Acts, rtjofwnri teniues accounted for 72 per cent, 
of the occupied land ; the rest being under non-ryotwari tenures. 
However, in 1959 the ryotwari tenures accounted for 92 per cent, of 
the occupied land whereas only 8 per cent, was under the mm-ryotioari 
inam tenure. No land is exempted from paying land revenue except 
under tenures of contract or agreement under the terms of any Act 
of the legislature. In the ryotwari tenure, the land revenue is fixed 
not upon an estate as a whole or on a village' as a whole, but on 
individual sui*vey numbers or on sub-divisions of those numbers. 
The settlement of land revenue is rnade b) tlu' Cov('rnmcnt with each 
individual or ryot. Therefore, the survey sc'ttlement tenur(‘ is called 
ryotwari tenure. Under the inatn tenure, tlu' land is held on assess¬ 
ment which is not liable to' revision and, in some cases, il is even free 
of any assessment. The land revenue assessments ar(^ fixed under 
the provisions of the Land Rcvc'nuc Code* as amcinded in 1939. 
Assessment is based not only on advantages arising from rainfall or 
kind of crop sown, etc., but also on those arising from soil, water 
resources and location. Agricultural lands me hence divided into 
three main classes, viz., diy crop, rice* and garden lands and the classi¬ 
fication value of soils of differc'ul grade's of jnoductivity arc fixed 
in terms of annas. Land revenue settlements arc ordinarily made 
every thirty years for a taluka. The lands used for agriculture arc 
divided into groups on consideration of physical features and other 
factors mentioned in Section 117-G of the Land Revenue Code. 
Tlie assessment is fixed on survey numbers and sub-divisions of 
survey numbers on the basis of standard rates fixed for the group, 
as the result of a settlement or revision settlement in accordance 
with the ruh's as laid down in th(^ Land Revenue Code. In the 
(‘ase of an original settlement, th(^ standard rate lor a group should 
not exceed 35 ]xt cent, of the .^average of the rental values of all 
occupied lands in th(^ group for a i)eriod of five years preceding 
immediately the y(*ar in which the vSettlemcnt is directed. In the case* 
of a revision settlement the* (*xisting aggregate* asse^ssment should 
not be increased by more than 25 per cent, in the case of 
a taluka or a group eir by more than 50 jier cent, in the case of 
a survey number or sub-division thereof. These limits can be relaxed 
under sjiecial circumstances (such as highly irrigated areas). 
Crovernment jnay declare, afte^r a settlement is effected, that the 
assessment has been fixed witli reference to specific^d prices of speci¬ 
fied classes of the agricultural produce. When such a decimation 
has been made, the State Government may reduce or cmhance the 
assessment in the area concerned by granting a rebate or by placing 
a surcharge on the assessment by a reference to the alteration of the 
price of the classes of the agricultural ]3roduce as specified in the 
declaration. 
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The assessment fixed under the settlement is not collected in full 
in all years. In years of distress, suspension of half or full land 
revenue is given on the basis of the condition of crops. The annual 
land revenue demand is then fixed on the basis ol annewari, which 
means an estimate of the yield of crops in a partic ular yc'ar relative 
to the standard normal yield which is equated to sixteen annas. The 
land revenue thus suspended for one year becomi*s due for recovery 
in the next oj* subsequent years, provided that the crops are in 
a satisfactory position. In case there is a succession of bad seasons 
then the suspensions for the. preceding three years arc turned into 
remissions. Tlic occui)ant holds his lands direct from the Government. 
He has a right to hold the land in perpetuity so long as he pays the 
land revenue to the Government as fixed at th(‘ time of settlement. 
He has full powers to sell, mortgage, sub-let or dispose of the land in 
the manner he thinks fit. Till 1946 the occii}>uut of a land could 
lease a jiortion or whole of his holding on annual tenancy at a rent 
agreed upon with the temant. But this right has been restricted by 
an amendment to tlu^ Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, under which all 
tenancies were given a duration of a minimum j)eriod of ten years. 
The maximum rent was also fixed. A modified form of the ryotwari 
tenure known as the? new t('nur(‘ ” was introduced by the enactment 
of a new' section 73-A and the insertion of a new proviso to section 66 
of the Bombay Land Revenue Code in 1901. These restrictions are 
designed to protect the occupants against their imprudent readiness 
to alienate the lands and the security. This form of tenure applies 
only to new occupancies granted. Under this tenure, lands are 
granted at concessional rates of occupancy price* only to bona fide 
cultivators belonging to backward class('s and that too on condition 
that the land shall not be tranferred except with the permission of 
the Collector. The land is of course subject to the usual land revenue. 
After abolition of the various inatns under the provisions of the land 
revenue abolition Acts, the resumed lands ha\’(‘ been regranted to 
ihe original holders on similar conditions. 


There is then th(^ inam ienure. The word inam in its primary 
sense means a gift and in its secondary sense it means a grant. The 
land under this tenure is technically called ‘‘alienated land” which 
means “ ti*ansferred in so far as the rights of Government to payment 
of the rent or land revenue are concerned, wholly or partially, to 
the ownership of any person ” as defined in the Land Revenue Code. 
The main feature of this tenure is that the land is held on a reduced 
assessment not liable to revision and, in some cases, held free of 
assessment. The inam lands have now been settled on their present 
holders under the Survey Settlement Act of 1863. These inams 
(including both lands and cash allowances) can be broadly classified 
into two kinds; firstly, those held on the condition of performing 
some office or service or discharging some obligation or trust (in 
some cases, the duty of trust to be fufilled was charitable or 
religious) ; and secondly, those encumbered by any such burden, 
condition or liability. Saranjanis or other political tenures (imm 
class I )^ religious endowments (inam class III), service inams (inams 
Vf 5730-230 
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class IV, V and VI) fall under the first category while personal inmis 
(class II) fall under the second category. 

Political inams, including saranjams and jaluigirs generally mean 
grants by the State for performance of civil or military duty or for 
the maintenance of the personal dignity of nobles and high officials. 
Some of them were guaranteed by a sjx'cial treaty between the 
Mughals and the British Government, while others were settled by 
the Inam Comniisison. In the former case, the tenure is hereditary 
and is to last in iierpetuity while in tlie latter case, it is to’ last for 
a short or long period as fixed by the Commission. Ordinarily these 
imm.s are impartible and inalienable. There are instances in which 
a jah/i0r has becni held to bo partible and alienable, but generally 
devolution of such imms is by the rule of lineal primogeniture, 
younger members being entitled to maintenance. According to the 
provisions of the Bombay Saranjams, Jagirs and other Imms of 
Political Nature Resumption Rules, 1952, the inams of political nature 
consisting of grant of soil with or without the exemption from payment 
of land revenue have been abolished with effect from 1st November 
1952, and the Saranjams consisting of cixcmption from payment of 
land n wen lie only were abolishi'd witli effect from August 1, 1953, if 
the amount of such exemption exceeds Rs. 5,(X)0 and with effect from 
1st August 1955 in all other cases. Under the provisions of the 
bombay Merged Territories and Areas {Ja^ir) Abolition Act, 1953, 
the jagirs in merged states hiwv been abolished na'tb effect from 
August 1, 1954, 

Personal or Jat inams (Class II) are gifts conferred on individuals. 
Some of them are in the nature of compensations. These are heritable 
and transferable proiierties of the holders or their lawfull successors 
subject to the paymemt of fixed dues to the Government. By the 
Iknnbay Personal Tnams Abolition Act (Xlill of 1953), which came 
into effed on 20tli June, 1953, all personal inams ura extinguished ; 
in the ease of personal inams consisting of exemption from the pay¬ 
ment of land revenue only (‘ither wholly or partly with effect from 
August ], 1953, if tlie amounl of such (exemption is equal to or 
<exceeds Rs. 51 KM) and with effect from Ist August 1955, in all other 
cases. Till June 1959 there were 206 j^ersonal iiuims and scattered 
lands together measuring 3,36,511 acres affected by the Act. 

Devasthan inams (Class III) are lands granted to religious bodies 
for the maintenance of temples or mosques and to similar institutions. 
The grant is made in perpetuity and the amount of land revenue fixed 
is not liable to revision. Devasthan inams are ordinarily inalienable 
and impartible. Succession thereto is regulated by the terms of the 
grant and the customs and usages of the endowment. The holders 
For the time being manage the inams in the ca):>acity of tnistees for 
the benefit of the endowment. 

All Kulkanii watans along with tlie right of services were abolished 
with effect from May 1, 1951, by the Bomaby Pargana and Kulkarni 
Watans Abolition Act, 1950. Under the provisions of section IV (I) 
of the Act, the holder was allowed to credit occupancy price for the 
regrant of the land on or before 30th April 1956. The resumed lands 
for which the ex-holders failed to pay occupancy price vested in 
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the Government on Jst May, 1956 and the watan land not regranted 
to the holders of the waUm is to be granted to the persons in actual 
possession thcTcof on paj inent of occupancy price equal to the propcj* 
market value to he fixed on the basis of statistics of sah^s of similar 
lands in the locality, 

Seraco inamfi are holdings of lands or rights to receive cash 
payment or to levy customar)' fees or perquisites for the i^>erlormancc‘ 
of certain services to tljc coinmunily or to the Coverninent, The 
holders of such imnm or watans are divided into two classes; firstly, 
district officers like the desais, deshmukhs m' deshpandes who were 
the chief instriimenls for the collection of revenue under the Fenhwaa; 
and secondl}, village officers useful to the Government like the 
patih' or the kidkaniis who were given an adequate remuneration in 
the form of land or cash and village servants useful to the community 
such as the' hajanis\ the kumbhars, the loluirs, the sutars and the 
nioclm among other artisans. The Bombay Service Inains Abolition 
Act, 1953, abolished with effect from April 1, 1954, all iuams imignwd 
for the performance of semces useful to the cominiuiity. The 
resumed lands of v\'hich the holder has not paid occiqiancy price* 
l)efore 31st March 1959, vest in the Govermnent on 1st May 1956. 
Tlicse lands arc to be regranted to j>ersons in actual possession thereof 
on payment of occupancy price equal to t\^x*nty-six times the assess¬ 
ment, if th(‘ holder of the service iiuirm is in their actual possession. 
However, in the case of a holder, who is not a holder of the service 
inam but is in its actual possession and has permanent tenancy rights, 
an occupancy price equal to six times the rent is to be charged. 
Fn all other cases, an occupancy price to be charged is equal to 
th(' proper market value (jf the land. The Bombay Inferior Village 
Watans Abolition Act, 1958, puts an end to the hwins assigned for 
the x^tTforinances ot services such as those given to the imhara, 
mmoshis, etc. (except pal'd inam). Tlie area resumed till June 1959 
as a result of the application of the Act amounted to 56,897 acres. 

The Bombay Merged Territories Miscellaneous Alienations Aboli¬ 
tion Act, 1955, became eflPective from August 1, 1955. The Act aims 
at alxilition of alienations and resumiition of lands with a view to 
conferring on the holders the occiqiancy rights. The word ‘ alienation ' 
for the i>urposes of this Act means a grant or a recognition as a grant, 
of a village, portion of a village or land with or without exemption 
from payment of land revenue or of assignment of the whole or part 
of land revenue thereof. The number of villages in different talukas 
of the district affected by the implementation of the Act together 
with the area affected is as under 

No. of villages Area, Taluka. 

affected. A. g. 

2 .. 8,834 27 .. Koregaon. 

2 1,823 1 .. Khatav. 

73 25,554 13 .. Phaltan. 

12 1,531 11 .. Karad. 

13 4,588 23 ., Khandala. 
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Tlie Act applies to all luiscellaiieous in merged territories* 

However, Demsthan inarns or imms held by religions or charitable 
institutions do not fall within the ]>iirview of the Act. Occupancy 
rights are conferred in accordance v ith the provisions as laid down 
in Sections 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the Act, on payin(?nt of occupancy price. 

Cultivation of land by tenajits is found to prevail in imui as well 
as in ryotwmi lands. However, tlu‘ practice is more coiniuon in 
case of the former. The lease of land to tenants occurs mainly on 
account of the landowners leaving villages for better employment in 
the nearby towns and cities. 

The transfer of lands to non-cultivating creditors has also tended 
to produce the same effect. The growing pressure on land due to 
a disproiKirtionate increase in agricultural population, the absenc<; 
ol other means of subsistence, an api>alling poA’erlv' acco?npanying 
the increasing magnitude of indebtedness are the factors that im|)elled 
the cultivators to take the tillage of land on whatever term the land¬ 
lords might choose to impose. Furthermore, the' lack of fixed tenurt* 
as well as of ])rotection against rack-renting seem to have led to tlu' 
lack of incentive for the proper cultivation of land. For land instead 
of being utilised for greater production very often became more of 
a speculative commodity and passed into the hands of non-agri¬ 
culturists. This enhanced the growth of absentee landlordism and 
reduced the productivity of the soil still further. Tlie land-lord 
tenant relationship was regulatt'd by the pro\ isions of the bombay 
faind Reveniu' C^ode, 1879 and other legislations applicable to local 
areas. These provisions, however, did not ensure an equal status 
to thci lessee who enjoyed only an inferior position in matters of 
contract or agreement vis-a-vis the lessor. TIk' class of t(‘nants was 
not guaranteed any permanency and continued to be tenants-at-will 
and as such they could be deprived of their tenancy at the will of 
their landlords. Besides doing farm operations for the landlords 
in lieu of rent, the tenant wiis in most parts of the district t'ompelled 
by local usages and customs to pay unregulated rent or to oflEer 
unremunerated labour to the landlord. Thus, very frequently the 
tenants remained .subservient to the landlord. 

According to the Manual of Revenue Acccmiits, four modes oJ 
tenant cultivation were in operation in the district, namely, cash rent, 
crop share rent, a fixed quantity of produce as rent and lastly a rent 
in service involving some combination of the foregoing three forms. 
The terms of the contract varied in each case. However, the cash 
rent and the crop share rent were the two main forms of rent. Cash 
rents arc preferred by the absentee landlords usually residing in 
lowms. They arc also common hi case of grass and garden lands. 
The landlords residing in villages lease out their lands on a crop 
share basis. But the amended Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act, 1956, (discussed later) allows only payment of cash rent. 

No steps were taken for giving protection to the tiller of the soil 
till 1937, when th<^ then Congress Covernment announced its intention 
of enacting legislation aimed at vesting the control of land in the 
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actual tiller ol tlie soil. Hence, the Govermiieiit ol Bombay passed CHABTEK 4. 

tlie Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939, with a view to ameliorating the . 

condition of tenants witliout injuring the legitimate interests of land- legation. 

lords. Those tenants who had held land for a period of not less Tenancy. 

than six years immediately preceding 1st January, 1938, were declared 

protected tenants. Such tenants could not be evicted, unless they 

ceased to cultivate tin? land personally. The other provisions of the 

Act were those relating to fiistly, tenancies and their duration; 

secondly, fixation of maximum rent; thirdly, abolition of any cess, 

rate, vero, huK etc.; fourthly, determination of reasonable rents ; 

fifthly, coinmutatioii of crop-sliart* rent into cash; sixthly, proliibition 

of receiving r(mt in ttMins of service or labour; and finally, retention 

of special rights and privileges. The Act was first applied to a few 

selected ar(‘as as an c'xperimental measure and then to this district 

with effect Irom 11th A]>ril 1946. llic Act was subsequently amended 

on 8th November, 1946 with a view to removing certain difficulties 

envisaged during the course of the implementation of the act in 

dealing with a variety of tenures and a number of usages and 

customs i)revailing in different parts of the State. But after 

independence' in orde r te) ensure, firstly, increase in agricultural 

output; secondly, mainteniance of agrarian efficiency; and finally, 

preservation of tenants' interests in the land, steps were taken to 

hasten agrarian reforms. For the successful implementation of the 

policy, the Govej iiment l(‘lt it necessai*)* to assume management of 

(’states iK’ld 1)\ landowners as well as of fallow lands, to impose 

restrictions on transfe'r of agricultural lands, to prevent uneconomic 

cultivation and lasth’, to create, foster and encourage the peasant 

proprietorship in respect of holdings of suitable size. Taking all 

these factors into consideration, the Act was amended on 28th 

December, 1948 and was entitled Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 

Lands Act, 1948. 

The new enactment retains tlu* important provisions of the earlier 
legislation with an addition of certain peculiar features of its own. 

It is devoted to the management of the estates of landlords in case 
of dispute or of fallow lands and their acquisition, too, where neces¬ 
sary; imj)osition of restrictions on transfer of agricultural lands, and 
finally, to die exclusion of the jurisdiction of the civil court over 
tenancy matters. The Act has statutorily fixed the maximum rate of 
rent at one-third and onc-fourth of the total produce in case of non- 
irrigated and irrigated lands respectively. It empowers the Govern¬ 
ment to fix rent at a rate lower than die maximum. The right of 
a landlord to terminate the tenancy of a protected tenant for the 
purpose of taking over the land for his personal cultivation is limited 
by the Act. He cannot terminate the tenancy, if he is already culti¬ 
vating other land, fifty acres or more in area. However, if he cultivates 
less than fifty acres, the right is limited to such area as will be 
sufficient to make up the area for his iDersonal cultivation to the extent 
of fifty acres.. The protected tenant is als(> given the right of piurchas- 
iug his holding from the landlord at a reasonable price, provided that 
thereby his own holding is not increased to more than fifty acres or 
that the landlord's holding is not reduced to less than fifty acres. 
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The onus of continuing a protected teiiiiiicy to the heirs of a deceased 
])rotected tenant is shifted on to the landlord. Other provisions of the 
Act authorise the Govennnent to assume management of the estate 
of a landholder for the purpose of im]m)ving the social and economic 
conditions of the peasants or for ensuring full and efficient use of the 
land for agrienltiire. A provision is mad(‘ for the payment to the 
lawful holders of the net surplus in r(’sj>ect of estates taken over by 
the Government for management after deduction of the approjiriatc 
cost incun'ed by the Government, and of the amount, if any, required 
for the liquidation of debts and liabilities. The Act prohibits transfer 
of agricultural lands to non-agriculturists, but the Collector ina>' 
permit such transfer in excex^tional cas(‘s. The landlord has to translei 
Ills agricultural lands to ])ersons in the set priority, the same being laid 
down as ; firstly the tenant in the actual possession of land ; secondly, 
the individual or individuals pcM'sonally cultivating an> land adjacent 
to the land to be sold ; thirdh, a eo-op('rati\c farming society ; 
fourtlib’, any agriculturists ; and limdly, any jrerson w ho has obtained 
from the Collector a certificate' to the* effc'c t tliat the' persem concerned 
intends to take to agricultural jmrsuiis. The Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act, 194(S, was subseqncnlh’ amendc'd by the 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act (Amemliiujit), 1952 
which came into effect on I2th Jajmary, 1953. 4'hc' Act effected 

important amendments to Sections V, Xl\'. XXV, XXXll, XXXIV 
and LXXXVIII. Section XXXll of the Act jn-ovides for purchase of 
the land by a tenant on instaluient basis. Similarly, Section XXXIV 
maintains that the landlord cannot eject the tenant even on the ground 
of personal cultivation, unless such cultivation is the main source of 
maintenance for the landlord and siibjc'ct to the fulfilment of certain 
conditions inqiosed as per section XXXIV-2-A. 

The Government’s objective behind all these enaclmeuts was 
obviously to remo\e gradually all intermediaries and to make the tiller 
of the soil tbe owikts of the land. Howe^el^ in course of time* 
certain defects and deficiencies were disclosed since it was impracti¬ 
cable to translate into practice the ideas of ceiling on land and the 
concept of economic holding. It was hence necessary to solve satis¬ 
factorily these key jiroblems of agrarian reforms. The Amending 
Tenancy Act, 1956, defines tlicse,'’fixes the maximum and minimum 
limits of rent, provides for a compulsory purchase of land by tenants, 
stipulates jirices at which lands are generally to be sold to a tenant 
and urges tbe need for maintaining land as a security. Restrictions 
on the tenant in respect of the purchase of land in excess of the 
ceiling area and those on the landlord in respect of evicting a tenant 
from a holding below an economic size have also been imposed. 
The amended Act came into force with effect from August 1, 1966 
and it conferred on the tenants the right of compulsory purchase of 
lands by the tenants from the landlords with effect from Aj)ril 1, 1957 
on payment of purchase price in 12 instalments. Under this Act, 
every tenant is deemed to have purchased the lands leased to him on 
April 1, 1957 subject to certain e.xceptions. For instance, industrial 
areas or commercial undertakings as well as the areas growing 
sugar-cane and fruits are excluded from the application of the Act. 
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Similarly, the municipal or cauLumiienl areas have been excluded 
from the orbit of the Act. It is dius felt that the Amending Tenancy 
Act, 1955 will succeed in establishing a stable rural economy by 
bringing the tenants into dirt'ct relation with the State, thereby putting 
an end to the landlord-tenant nexus. The Act is expected to enable 
the (iov(‘riimeiit to tak(‘ decisive steps to direct re-distribution of 
land in c'xcess of ceiling are a so as to afford equal opportunities to 
landless labonrcMs. Further, tlu* Government issued the Bombay 
Ordinance 111 oi 1957 and iIk^ Bombay Act XV of 1957 in order to 
remove all doubts and practical difficulties which may crop up in 
the execution of the Act. But this was not enough since there still 
icmained some difficulties which could not be overcome without 
amending certain jnovisions of the Act. Hence, tlie Bombay 
Act XXVlll of 1957 and the Bombay Act LXIII of 1958 were enacted. 
The Govej'iiment also undertook from time to time various otlier 
measures in the form of supplementary legislation for implementing 
the policy of agrarian rcjforms in other directions. Among these can 
be iijclucled tlic Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ llelief Act, 1989, the 
Bombay Khoti Abolition Act, 1950, the Bombay Prevention of 
Fragmentation and C.onsolidalion of Holdings Act, 1947 and the 
vaiious enactments abolishing si>ccial watatts, tenures, viams and 
jcihagirs. 'J'o sum up, all these legislations contribute substantially 
towards the fulfilment of the two-fold objective of the Planning 
Commission which consists in tlu' full economic exploitation of land 
to bring about inaximum net iiroduce therefrom and in the attaiiv 
jnent of social justice by scciuing to the tiller permiment rights in 
the land as a fair reward for his labourers. 

The following tabic indiciites the number of applications filed 
cvL'iy year under the Tenancy Acts during 1948 to 1957 and other 
])articu1ars pertaining to them. 


TABLE No. 37. 


Adminisiicmion 

()!•' 'iHi': Tunanct Acts in Tiui Svtaiiv 
J948-1957. 

District. 

Year 

No. of 
cases 
filed 

No. of 
cases 

disposed of 

No. of 
cases 
pending 

No. of 
cases 

decided in 
favour of 
tenants 

No. of 
cases 
decided in 
favour of 
landlords 

Rest 
of the 
cases 

1948 

634 

563 

71 

220 

260 

3 

1949 

1,557 

1,294 

312 

711 

502 

81 

1950 

944 

1,020 

212 

617 

388 

11 

1951 

839 

903 

124 

449 

399 

64 

1952 

821 

775 

156 

368 

351 

16 

1953 

970 

881 

190 

438 

397 

44 

J954 

.. ' 1,548 

1,473 

242 

677 

469 

27 

1955 

2,538 

2,243 

495 

761 

771 

711 

1956 

.. 4,672 

3,139 

1,914 

1,476 

1,524 

132 

1957 

.. 20,077 

13,758 

7,400 

8,357 

4,683 

208 
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In Satam district, there is a tendency among the hig fanners and 
the agriculturists to employ casual field labourers, particularly when 
there is pressure of work on the farm. This phenomenon is also 
explained by tlie very slow progress of mechanisation of agriculture 
which involves the use of tractors and tlie like with the result tliat 
jnost of the work is carried out with the h(dp of manual labour, 
(knierally, male labourers undertake heavy work whereas female 
labourers ar(' canployed to attc'ud to light type of work such as 
weeding, threshing, etc. These casual labourers belong to cither of 
th(i following categories :—(l) poor cultivators having small hold¬ 
ings, (2) landless ]XTSons in the village, (S) persons belonging to 
backward classes, and lastly (4) iXTSons obliged to seek einploy- 
niojiit outside their own villagt'S. Casual labour is more often than not 
hired on daily wage basis and is paid in cash or in kind or parti) 
in cash and partly in kind. Wluai it is cmi>loyed oj» a seasonal basis, 
nsnall) payment is made once in a month. In tracts having work all 
the year loimd, for instance sugarcane tract in Phaltan taliika, the 
labourers are employed on )early basis. Such labourers are known 
as saldars and the* rat(‘s of wages paid to them depend upon their 
skill and efficic'nc) as well as upon the natnn' of the work done. 
The wages are paid in ca.sh or alternative!) j^arlly ,iii cash and partly 
in kind. In Khandala peta casual labour is ])aid in kind at the time of 
harvesting. Nenv due to the availabilil) of more profitable employ¬ 
ment at Lonand railway station or at some construction work or otlier 
type of work forming part of a project or a scheme of the Government, 
supply of casual labour for agriculture has relative!)^ declined. Tn 
Satara taluka, child labour is rand)* ('mployc'd as it is normal!)' 
engag(’(l on their family farms. 
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CHAPTER 4. The above table outlines the rates of daily and inontlily wages 
— paid to casual labourers and the rates of wages paid to saklars, 

table reveals that daily wage rati^ for a inale labourer varied 
lluiiAiL mGEs betw^eeii Re. 1-00 and Rs. 1*5() in all the talukas of the district, 
n .1 . 1 M 1 fh>wever, tin* normal average rate of wages i^aid amounted to 
"^Wages^” Rs. 1’25 p<‘r (la)\ A female labourer is usually paid half the wage 
piiid to a mall' worki'r. Thus their daily wage's varied between 
Re. 0*50 and Re. 0*75. Not much distinction is made between female 
labour and child labour so far as the paynnent of wages is concerned. 
However, female labour is prefenecl to child labour by the landlord 
or the employer since' wages paid to lx)th of them are almost the 
same whereas ()ut]Dut of femaUi labour is like!) to be higher. The 
rate of wages j)aid to child labour varied between Re. 0*37 and 
Re. 0*62. till' more usual rale being Re. 0-50. Sonietimes labourers 
are also employed on a monthly basis in which ease, as can be seen 
from the table, the wages j)aid to them are ahnost proportionate 
to the prevalent daily wage rates. Monthly wagi* rates varied between 
Rs. 40 and Rs. 50 for male lalmurcr and betwecji Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 
for child labourer. It axjpears that fi'jnalc' labour is not einx)loyed 
uitlicr on monthly or on ycvarly basis in any of tlie talukas in the 
district. 

.yiiiuai Survaiiis Annual servants called saldars art* nsuall\ emxdoyed by thosi* 
Suldars. cultivators whose holdings are of such a sizt' as ean providt' a conti¬ 

nuous and regular einx>loymi'nt througliout the year. 

"Inhere are no fixed hours of work for the saldar. lie is sux)posc‘d 
to ofl'er his st'rvices whenever called foi*. Occasionally children are 
also employc'd as saldara. Throughout the district uoinen are 
nowhere cmjdoyed as saldars. The tenurt* of the contract with a saldar 
Jiolds good generally for a period of oni? year. Normally the payment 
to a saldar consists of fixed inontlily instalments, the net balance 
diK^ to liim Ixnng i^aid at the end of tht' year. Sometimes they are 
paid in ad\uncc! or are granted loans in which case they continue 
to work till the amount borrowed is rex^aid in full. 

It will be noticed from table No. 39 tliat thc'. rales of wages paid 
to them varied betwee n Rs. 150 aud Rs. 200 in Karad and Satara 
talukas and Rs. .5(K) and Rs. 600 in Koregaon, Khutav, Man and Phaltan 
talukas. In case of Karad and Satara talukas the wages paid are 
lower because, besides cash saldars are also paid in kind. 

Payment in kind inclndes x^rovision of three meals a da)^ clothing, 
tobacco for chewing and smoking and a cup of tea twice a day, etc. 
In Karad taliika, over and above these facilities, they are given four 
or five holidays on festive occasions. Low wage rates in Khandala 
peta are to be cxxdaincd in tenns of the comparative barrenness and 
hilly nature of the tract. In Koregaon, Khatav, Man and Phaltan 
talukas they are x>aid u consolidated higlier cash wage of Rs. 500 
since they are not provided wth any other facilities like food, clotliing, 
etc. 

Table No. 40 indicates the rates of wages paid to casual labourers 
according to the nature of agricultural operations. 



Rates of daily wages accobdlvg to the xati kk of AORicrLir RAL opekatioas in Satara District lv 1955-56. 
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Tlie above table reveals that there was uniformity or near-uniformity 
among different taliikas of the district so far as rates of daily wages 
for operations like harvesting, transplanting of paddy and threshing 
of grain were concerned. A male labourer was paid Rs. 1*25, a female 
labourer Re. ()*60, except in Koregaon and Satara talukas where the 
payment was Re. 0*50 and Re. 0*75 respectively ; and a child labourer 
Re. 0*5() except in Jaoli, Man and Phaltan talukas where the payment 
was Re. 0*62. Tlu^ work of operating implements is carried out 
usually by inak^ labourers who are paid Rs. 1*25 per day, since it 
involves heavy manual labour. For (^arthing up cane, a male worker 
was paid between Rs. 2‘(K) and Rs. 2*50 and for cutting the cane 
Rs. 1 *25 ill Khatav, Koregaon, Man, Pa tan and Phaltan talukas whereas 
in Karad and Satara talukas b<' was paid Rs. 2*50 and Rs. 8*00 
respective I\. 

In the j:)r('paration of gtit, gulam and jalva arc the two important 
])ersons on whose skill and vigilance depends the maintenance of the 
([uality of gid manufactured and consequently they are paid relatively 
higher wages as compared to those paid in regard to other operations. 
Qidava and Jalva were paid Rs. 4;00 and Rs. 2*00 respectively in 
Karad and Satara talukas, Rs. 3*(X) and Rs. 2*(K> in Patan taluka 
while in tlic' remaining talukas both received a uniform wage rate 
of Rs. 2-50. Further the table reveals that rates of wages paid to 
men and ^^'om('n for various operations were somewhat higher in 
these threi‘ talukas compar'd, to the ]n*evailing wage rates in other 
Inlukas of the* distri(. t. 

Occurnrice of famines is c*ominon in many parts of the countiy; 
tliough their frequency and extent of sev(‘rity may vary from region 
to region. 


Farnini'*' may* he caused by excessive rains or by total failure oi 
rains. The former is known as wet famine and the latter as dry 
famines. In Satara district famines are largely confined to the 
( iisteni part c'omprising Man, Phaltan and Khatav talukas and 
Kliandala inahal. The rainfall in this region is not only meagre and 
precarious but is also unevenly distributed, lu the far eastern pails 
of these talukas, sometimes, long spells of drought intervene 
between rainy days which results in the failure of ei>ops in this 
region: Hcnc(‘ migration in seiudi of employment during the 
season in order to supplement, the otherwise scanty means of Hvdi- 
hood becomes the annual feature of this tract. During the Iasi 
five centuries and a half numerous famines took place in the district 
and their detailed account is given below*"*. 

Its uncertain and scanty rainfall makes eastern Satara most liable 
to suffer from failure of crops. The earliest record of famine is the 

* Ti)!'; account is based on the information supplied by the office of the 
Collector, Satara district. 

® * The account of famines hetween 1396 to 1877 is taken from Gazetteer of 
Hie Bombay Presidency. \^ol. XIX, Satara ; and pertains to the former Satara 
District. 
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famous Durga Devi famine, which beginning in 1396, is said to have 
lasted twelve years and to have spread all over India south of tlie 
Narmada. The districts were emptied of their people, and for upwards 
of tliirty years, a very scanty revenue was obtained from the territory 
lietween the Godavari and the Krishna.^ The famine of 1460, which is 
known as the famine of Damaji Pant, is rememl>ered over die greater 
part of the Deccan.^ In 1520, mainly owing to military disturbances, 
the crops in the Deccan w(Te destioyed and a famine followed.^ In 
1629-30 severe famines raged throughout the Deccan. The rains failed 
for two years causing a grievous loss of life.^ According to local 
tradition the famine of 1791-92 was the severest ever known. It 
seems to ha\'e come after a series of bad years, when the evils of 
scanty rainfall were aggravated by disturbance and war. The early 
rains failed entirely in the Boiiibay-Kaniatak, were scanty in the 
Deccan and Gujarat, in Kathiawar and Marwar, and were deficient 
in the districts along the coast from Broaeli to Ratiiagiri. In Oetober 
rain fell abundantly, and the famine was ended by a good harvest in 
the spring of 1792. In Satara, the rupcH' i)rice of Indian millet is said 
to have risen to six pounds (3 shers). 11 le Government granted 
large remissions of revenue, the e-\]:)or( of grain was forbidden, and 
the sale price was fixed. Riee was brought from Bc'ngal to Bombay.'* 
In local opinion the famine of 1802-03 came iK'xt in severity to 
the 1791-92 famim'. It w^as most felt in Khandesh, Ahmadnagar, 
Sholapur, Bijapur, and Dharwar; but it also prc'ssed seveTcly on 
Belgaum, Satara, Poona, Surat, and Kuteh ; elsewdiere it w'as compa- 
rativel) light. In 1802 rainfall was scant)', but in Satara the harvest 
would have been good or fair, but for the ravage's of Yeshvantrao 
Holkar and his Pc'ndliaris who destroyed the early crops as they 
were coming to maturity and prevented the late crops being sown. 
This .scarcity was followed b\’ the failures of the late rains in 1803. 
The local loss and scarcil) w'cre inert ased by the inflow of starving 
people from the districts of th(' North Deccan where the failure 
of rain w'as more compleh* than in Satara. The result was that th(‘ 
famine was almost as severe in Satara as in thc' North Deccan. Tli<‘ 
pres.sure was greatest in July and August 1801 and wais so grievous 
that, according to tradition, mi u lived on hnman flesh. C3orn is said 
to have been sold at txvo x)oiiiids (1 slier) a rupee. About 25,000 
strangers are said to have* flocked into the town of Wai, in the hope 
of obtaining relief from the liberality of the Pant Pratinidhi, Baste, 
and other wealthy families and no fewer than 10,000 persons are 
said to have died in the town of Wai alone. Abundance of water 
and plenty of grass, for the early rains (June-August 1803) had 
been abundant, did inneh to lighten the general distress.’’* In 1824-25 
a failure of the early rains caused considerable and w idespread 
scarcity. In Satara Indian millet prices rose to twelve pounds 

1 Grant Duff’s Maralhas, ji. 59. 

- (’ol. Etheridge ’s Rci>ort on Pasl Famines, 09. 

'* Col. Etheridge’s Repori on Past Famiiit s, 100. 

Elphinstone’s History, 507. 

5 Colonel Etlieridge’s Report on Past Famines, 55, 58, 96, 98, 122. 

« Colonel Etheridge’s Report on Past Famines, 76, 80, 87, 97. 
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(6 shers) the rupee. In 1862 a scanty fall of rain in the early part of 
the season caused widespread scarcity. Grain prices were so high 
that grain compensation was granted to all Government servants 
whose monthly salaries were less than Rs. 200.^ 

The scanty and badly distributed rainfall of 1876, thirty-nine 
compared with an average of fifty inches, led to failure of crops and 
distress amounting to famine over about one-half of the district.^* 
The east and south-east suflFered most. As rain held off the early 
crops failed in Man, Khatav, and the greater part of Kolhapur and 
Tasgaon. In addition to this failure of the early rains, September 
and October passed with only a few showers and but a small area 
of late crops was sown. With high grain prices, millet at seventeen 
instead of thirty-five ])ounds,'* and no demand for field work, the 
poorer classes fell into distress. The need for Government help began 
about the beginning of October. The grain-dealers withheld their stores 
and no grain was offerc^d for sale. The distress and i)anic, especially 
among the lower orders of towns people, were so great that the Col¬ 
lector ordered Rs. 8,560 worth of jvari from Bombay. The arrival of the 
grain in November had the excellent effect of showing the grain 
dealers that they could not at one bound force prices to a famine level. 
As soon as the traders saw that Government were ready to import 
grain, they opened their shops and began to import on their own 
account. From December to March the pressure of distress was 
lighter as large supplies came into the district. In the hot months, 
with rising prices, the distress increased. The long period of dry 
weather in July and August forced grain prices still higher and 
caused much distress and suffering; but the plentiful and timely 
rainfall of September and October removed all cause of anxity. By 
the close of November the demand for special Government help 
had ceased. 
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The following dc»tails show, month by month, the various phases 
through which distress passed and the measures taken to relieve it. 
In September 1876 rain so completely held off that i^eople could 
not prepare their fields for the cold-weather crops. The early crops 
failed in Man, Khatav, and the greater part of Khanapur and Tasgaon ; 
elsewhere, except in Malcolmpeth where about the middle of the 
month there were a few good showers, the crops were withering. 
In Khatav, Khanapur, and Tasgaon, fodder was scarce and dear. 
At Satara grain prices rapidly rose till about the end of the month 
jvari fetched eighteen pounds the rupee. With want of field employ¬ 
ment and such high grain prices, the loss caused by the failure of 
the early crops began to deepen into distress. Early in October there 
was a little rain at Wai, and on the 21st showers fell at Koregaon, 
Tasgaon and Islampur. 

^ Colonel Etheridge's Report, 153. 

- The estimate was in an area of 2,682 out of a total of 4,792 square miles, and 
in population 461,000 out of 1,062,350. 

^ Thirty-five pounds of millet or hajri and thirty-nine pounds of Indian 
millet or jwari were the ordinary rupee prices. 

Vf 5730--24 
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The early crops continued to wither, while throughout the district, 
except the shalu, the cold-weather crops were cither not sown, o] 
where sown were dying. Cattle were starving for want of foddt r, 
and in Khatav and Man were being sold at nominal prices or given 
awa 5 x In some' places the crops were cut do^^n for fodder. Grain 
importations liad not begun and grain-d('alcTs withheld their stores. 
J’rices rose so higli that the Collector thought it necessary to ord(‘r 
grain from Bombay. Arrangcmients w('re also made with a Satara 
merchant to iinj^ort grain for sale at a moderate ]n'ofit. At Tasgaon 
grain was so difficult to buy that th(' Collector sent fifty cartloads of 
jmri from Satara. To help the import of grain the municipal dues in 
Satara and Tasgaon wen* suspended. Great commotion and da mom 
]>revailed, especially among the Mahars, Mangs, and Rainoshis in 
Khatav and Tasgaon, and people began to 1('a\(‘ llu^ district. Thefts 
were frequent, and in Tasgaon. bands of I he ])oor(T classes ass(‘mbled 
and demanded w^ork. In the Collector’s opinion, had not th(' arrival 
of Government grain fore('d the local dealers to bring forward their 
stores, these meetings would have tnnu'd into grain riots. To allay 
the disorder local funds works were opened, and, on the 17th. 
Government placed a sum of Rs. 25,000 at tlu' Crdlector’s disposal 
for charitable relief. In Noveanber only a few shovvea’s fell in Satara, 
Patan, and Man. Wh(a-e they had becai sown tlu' lat(‘ crops withered, 
fn the south and east water was growing scarc t'. In Man the only 
suppl)' was from holes dug in river beds. Grass and straw were ver\’ 
scarce, and in places even sugarcane was ns(‘d for fodder. Tlu‘ 
grain ordered by the Colh'ctor arrived from Bombay through Chiplun. 
Its presence had a favourable (dfeet and stirnulatc'd in-ivate imports oi 
grain. To stimulate' imports trea.sury ordc'rs on lk)mbay and otlu'r 
largo towns w(‘rc given to traders at par, and it was proposed to 
remit tolls on grain carts. The rupet? in ice of jvaii rose from eightec'n 
pounds at the b(‘ginning of the mouth to si\te(‘n i)ounds towards 
the close, and that of hajri from tw^aity to scwenlc^en pounds. There 
was much mov<aneiil among the people*, some leaving th(' district, 
others coming in larg<^ numb(‘is from Phaltan, Jalh, Miraj, Sangli, and 
other neighhonring slates. Still, as most landholders had reaped 
.some small har\ (‘sl and did not s(‘ek reli(‘f until their stock of grain 
was finished, the* pressure on the W'Orks was not gixxit, the dail> 
mimbc'r of labounas rising from 1,000 in the beginning of the 
month to 11,414 at the clos(\ Of 4,371, the av(‘rage"daily number 
for the month, 4,0.50 w^c're able-bodied, expected to do a full day’s 
work and superintendcKl by public works officers, and 315 w^cre aged 
or feeble, expected to do less than a full diu’s work and siiperin- 
tend('d In civil ofRcors.i Early in the month meetings w^ere held 
at Satai'a jind Tasgaon, and reliel commilh'es w'(Te formed. On the 
Olh Bs. 2,0(K), out of iIk^ Gaikwad's grant of Bs. 10,000 wvre placed 
at the Golleetors disp().sal to be sjM'iit on alms. 

^ 'rlio orijj;ir)al day’s wa.ges W(*rc, for u inaii 2 as., for a woiuiin l.» as 
and for a hoy or girl .1 a. Almiil llio iniddlo of Novcoihcr u sliding scale” vvas 
introdncecl, providing that wtien i)ricos ros(‘ over sixteen i^onods lhe"in])ec the 
money rate should vary with tt>c price of grain, and that a man slmuld nlwn\-s 
receive the price of one pound of grain in addition to one anna 
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About tlie end of the month cholera made its appearance. 13ecember 
jiasscd without the rain and witli no cliancfe in crop jirospects. 
(h*ain importations continued, and the rup(‘(‘ prices fell for jvcri 
from eighteen pounds at the beginning of thc^ montli to 2 O 2 x)oiinds 
about the close, and for hajri from sevenh'en to IQJ' pounds. The 
scarcity of fodder was increasing, and people were moving with their 
cattle to the Konkan. A mild form of cholera was prevalent. 
The numbers of the destitute increased on public NNorks from 4,056 
to lo..S71, and cm civil works from 315 to 2,703. 

In January 1S77 no vain f(41. Grain imjrortatioiis continued and 
the supply was sufficient, jeari remained stcnidy at twenty pounds 
the rupee, and fell from JfU to twenty pounds. Small-pox 

broke out among llic lahoiivers al the Nhcr lake. Otherwise iiublic 
healtli nas good, cxccj^t at Tasgaoii, wh(*r(‘, about ibc middle of 
tlio mouth, there* was slight eholcTa. The numbers on redief increased, 
on public works from 13,371 to 15,639, and on civil works fron* 
2,703 lo 3,289. About th(‘ middle* of Fe*bruary rain fedl in the western 
snb-divisions ol Satara, Patan and Jaoli. The grain supply eontinned 
sufficient. The rnpc*(‘ ])riee of hajii rose from twenty to ISi pounds 
and jvaii continued slc'aely at tuenty pounds. Chol(*ra was prevalent 
and was increasing. TIk* miml)ers on public works rosc^ from 15,639 
to 23,728; on ei\ il w'orks, in eonsecpience of a reduction in pay in 
the civil works and of the* tvansIVr of w^orkiiuni lo i)ublic W'orks, thc'v 
fell from 3,289 to 178.^ IDnring llu’ mouths twemtv-fouv persons were 
on eharilalde rc’lic'f. JCarly in ^^arc]l rain fc*!! ovct most of the district. 
The grain supply continiu‘d sufficient, the* rupee price of jenri rising 
from twentN to J 8 i pounds, and that of Inijii falling from I 82 to 
uinetevn. Emigration to Bombay and the Kcmkan continued, 
(diolc'ra was prcvalc'nt and increasing. The* nnmbc^rs on relief rose, 
on public works from 23,728 to 26,539, on civil works from 178 to 
239, and on eharilalde relief from tvventy-foiir lo 197. During April 
some good showers, espeeiall) in llie .south and soullieast, improved 
the scaiil\ water snppl\. Tlu* rnpci* price of l>olh jvari and hajri 
rose irom niiielccii pomids al the hi'ginning of the month to sc'venlcen 
poniuls ahoiil the closi*. The* hill x illagc's of Karad and Patan suffered 
severeb, the jH*o])le living ehie(l\ on wild fruits and roots. The 
number of the* destitute rose on public works from 26,539 to 32,122, 
on civil works from 239 to 514. and on charitable redief from 197 to 
645. The mortalit\ Irom cliolc'ra continued heavy. Ealc^ in \Iay good 
rain f(*ll in Satara. jaoli, Wai and Valva, and .showers in Man and 
I'asgaon. Emigrants w ere slow]\^ returning. Among thc^ hill people 
in the Kliandala petty division of Wai there wms great distress, Init 
many had IcTt their homes and found oinplo>mont on thi* Nira canal 
in the* Poona district. In Khanapur, thc> Mahars and Ramoshis were in 
grc'at wamt, and grain was distributed to them at their homes.- The 

^ Tlio iK'W' rules wore*, for man the price of one pound of grain and J a. 
instead of 1 a. ; for a woman llie prici* of one pound and .1 a. instead of I a. ; 
and for a hoy or girl the jiric e of lialf a pound of grain and i a. 

- In June the Collector put a slop to this mode of relief, ns it was opposed 
In tlu* spirit of (iovcminenl orders 

Vi .'>730-240 
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supply of grain continued sufficient, but rupee prices rose, for jvari 
from seventeen to 15i pounds and for bajri from seventeen to 16J 
pounds. The scarcity of fodder was pressing hard, and the mortality 
among cattle was increasing. For the benefit of the infirm poor ten 
additional relief houses were established. Cholera continued preva¬ 
lent and the mortality was heavy. The numbers of the destitute 
considerably increased, on public works from 32,122 to 42,731, on 
civil works from 514 to 1,5^, and on charitable relief from 645 to 
1,833. About the second week in June the eastern storms began. 
In Tasgaon on two consecutive days about six inches fell in 
torrents. At Valva and other places the western rains had steadily set 
in by the 22nd of June. During the month an average of 10-81 inches 
fell. Emigrants were coming back, and about the middle of the month 
large numbers began leaving the relief works to return to their fields. 
Tlie sowing of the early crops was begun and was rapidly progressing, 
and in places the young crops had begun to show. The supply of 
grain continued good, but rupee prices for hajn and jvari rose from 
154 i^md fifteen pounds at the beginning of the month to fourteen 
pounds towards the close. The people largely supplemented their 
food with green vegetables, which had now become plentiful, and 
in Valva mango, jack, and other fruits could be had in abundance. 
In Patan and Valva, the young grass was high enough to afford 
grazing for cattle and was finding its way to the markets. The numbers 
of relief fell, on public works for 47,849 at the ])eginning of the 
month to 41,046 about the close, and on civil works from 2,560 to 
1 , 400.1 


The mortality from cholera continued heavy. During July there 
was a fair rainfall in the west but only a few light showers in the 
east. Crop prospects continued good, but in places more rain was 
badly wanted. Emigrants were still returning. Cart-rates from Tas¬ 
gaon to Poona and back rose from ordinary rates of Rs. 16 to Rs. 35, 
and grain traffic in carts from Chiplun was stopped. This, joined to 
the break in the monsoon, raised grain prices, for jvari from fourteen 
to !()/« pounds and for hajri from 14)2 to 1 J)h pounds the rupee; 
on the 22nd, at Tasgaon, grain was sold at seven pounds the rupee. 
These high prices caused less distress than might have been expected, 
as vegetables could be had in abundance and were freely eaten, but 
partly from the want of salt, caused much disease, especially 
dysentery. Green grass was coming to market and fodder was much 
cheaper. The mortality from cholera continued heavy. The numbers 
on relief fell, on public works from 46,377 to 28,^32, on civil works 
from 2,214 to 806, and on charitable relief from 3,768 to 3,051. In 
August there was an average fall of 7-37 inches. Except uclicl mug, 
and rala, which in parts were much damaged by the scanty fall 
of the previous month, the crops were generally in good order but 
in the east required more rain. The supply of grain continued fair. 
Rupee prices both for bajri and jvari remained steady at eleven 
pounds. Cholera continued prevalent but was decreasing. The 

^ For June the average daily number of the destitute was, on public works 
46,317, on civil works 2,2X4, and on charitable relief 3,768. 
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numbers on relief works fell considerably, on public works from 
28,632 to 19,517, and on civil works from 806 to 524; on charitable 
relief they rose from 3,051 to 5,345. In September there was a good 
and heavy fall of rain, averaging 10-53 inches. Except in parts of 
Mail, Wai and Jaoli the crops were everywhere good. In Karad 
in some places the maize, vari, sava and rah were harvested and 
grain was coming to market. Cart traffic to Chiplun, which had 
been stopped, was again opened. Rupee prices fell, for hajri from 
twelve pounds at the beginning of the month to nineteen pounds 
about the close, and for jvari from Hi to 17i pounds. The condition 
of the people considerably improved. Cholera continued to decrease. 
The numbers on relief fell, on public works from 19,517 to 16,601 
and on civil works from 524 to 494 on charitable relief they rose 
from 5,345 to 10,342. In October an average of 6-91 inches of rain 
lell. The sowing of the cold-weather crops was in progress, but it 
was kept back by the heavy rain, which also in some places injured 
the ripe early crops. Grain prices fell, for jvari from nineteen pounds 
at the beginning of the month to twenty pounds about the close, and 
for hajri from 211 fo twenty-four pounds. The numbers on relief 
fell, on public works from 16,601 to 9,718, on civil works from 494 to 
113, and on charitable relief from 10,342 to 7,113. Early in the 
month (6th) all civil agency works were closed. A mild type of 
cholera continued prevalent. In November there were a few 
showers in Satara, Patan, Valva and Tasgaon. The harvesting of 
the early crops was nearly finished and rabi sowing was almost 
complete. During the month grain prices averaged 233 pounds for 
jvari and for hajri 29^ pounds the rupee. The numbers on public 
works fell from 2,755 about the beginning of the month to 469 at 
the end, when the works were closed. The numbers on charitable 
relief fell from 1,073 at the beginning of the month to 134 on the 24th. 
In the last week no one was charitably relieved. In December a few 
showers greatly benefited the cold-weather crops. Grain continued 
to grow cheaper, jvari falling to thirty-one and hajri to thirty-two 
pounds. No one took advantage of the Government offer to charitable 
relief. 

The following table of millet prices land numbers receiving 
relief shows that during the first three months of 1877 grain kept 
pretty steady at nineteen pounds the rupee, or nearly twice the ordi- 
luury rates ; that its price rose rapidly in April, May, June and July, 
till it reached 111/3 pounds in August, and that it then quickly fell 
to 294 pounds in November. As early as December 1876, the numbers 
on relief works reached 16,074. From that they rose steadily to 
48,531 in June, and then falling to 29,438 in July owing to the large 
demand for field labour, continued to decrease till November, when 
the works were closed. The numbers on charitable relief rose steadily 
from 24 in February to 3,768 in June. They then fell to 3,051 in July, 
and, after rising to 10,342 in September, fell to 328 in November. 
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A special census taken on the 19tlj May 1877, when famine pressure 
was general aiul severe, showed that of 46,235 labourers, 44,344 on 
piildic and 1,891 on civil works, 18,316 belonged to the sub-divisions 
wlu've the works were carried on ; 13,998 belonged to the different 
SI lb-divisions of the same district ; 6,702 were from other districts ; and 
7,219 from neiglibouriiig States. As regards their occupation, 3,062 
wc^re nianiilacturers or craftsmen, 24,611 were holders or under- 
lioldcrs of land, and 18,562 were labourers. 
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Tlie total cost of the iamine was estinialcd at Ks. 11,81,372 of Cost, 

whicli Hs. 10,75,281 were spent on Public and Civil Works, and 
Ks. 1,06,091 on cllaritable* relief. 

Of twciit)' relief-boost's or caiiijis opened in the district between Relief Mouses. 
November 1876 and November 1877, five w^ere on the imgation works 
at llie llngli, Nher, islampur, and Mhaswad reservoirs and on the 
Krishna canal extension. Of the twenty relief-houses, one was started 
in Novcml)cr 1876 and the rest during 1877, three in Februar), one 
in March, Icn in Ma\ , four in jmie, and one in September. Exeepl 
at the Pingli, Nlier, Islampur, and Mhaswad reservoirs where sniail 
Jiuts were raised at (Government t;xpens(^s, the buildings used for the 
reliei houses were generallx dhanmltalas or rest-houses, chavdis or 
village office's, and lejnple s. The following are the dates at which the 
twenlv ri lief Jionses were' opened and closed : the relief house at 
Tasgaon w as ope ned on llic' i6th of Noveml>er 1876 mid was closed 
(;n the 1st of November 1877; at a cost of Rs. 16,237 it relieved 
a monlhb average of ninet>-four men, sixty women, and eighty 
eliildrc'ii. The rc'liel-lionse at Pingli resi'ivoir in \fan was opened 
in Febrnai)' 1877 and closed on the? 31st of October; at cost of 
Ks. 28,812, it relieved 3,58,769 persons in all or a mpiithly average 
of 39,862. TIk.' rolief-luHise at tbc' Nlier reservoir in Kbatav was 
opened in February 1877 and closed on the 23rd of Octolier; it 
a cost of Rs. 5,992, it rc’lieved 95,138 persons in all or a monthly 
average of .10,571. Tlie relief-house at tlu* Islampur reservoir in 

ViJva, was opene d in J^'ebruaiy 1877 and closed on tbc 30tb of 

September; at a cost of Ks. 1,591, it relieved 17,472 persons in all 
(jr a montlily a\(a*ag(' of 2,181. riic’ reliel-lion.se at the Mliaswad 
reservoir in Man was opened in Mmdi 1877 and closed on tlie 
30tb jof NovembcT; at a total cost of Rs. 21,590, it relieved 2,32,964 
pe rsons in all or a montlily ave rage of 25,885. The reliel-hoiise at 
belli in Valva was opemed on the* 14tb May 1877 and closed on the 
30th of June'; at a total cost of Rs. 348, it relievcxl a monthly average 
ol 211 men, 208 vvomen, and 165 eliildren. The relief-house^ at 
Mcjcllui in Jaoli, was opened on the 15th of May 1877 and closed 
on the 11 tb of July ; at a cost of Rs. 355, it relieved a monthly average 
of 9(K) men, 1,150 women, and 1,230 children. The relief-house at 
Koregaon was opened on the 18th of May 1877 and closed on tlie 
2ud of June; at a exist of Rs. 142, it relieved 1,620 persons or 

a monthly average of 810. The relief-house at Satm*a was opened 

from private funds on the 18th of May 1877 and closed in November; 
at a cost of Rs. 5,624, it relieved 67,770 persons or a monthly average 
of 11,295. The relief-house at Kadegaon in Khaiiapur was opened 
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on the 19th of May 1877 and closed on the 29th of June; at a cost 
of Rs. 140, it relieved a monthly average of 157 men, 270 women, 
and 125 children. The relief-house at Vita in Khanapur was opened 
on the 20th of May 1877 and closed on the 30th of October; at 
a cost of Rs. 3,360, it relieved a monthly average of 600 men, 
800 women, and 8^10 children. The relief-house at Khanapur was 
opened on the 22nd of May 1877 and closed on the 1st of Novem¬ 
ber ; at a oast of Rs. 1,176, it relieved a monthly average of IIK) men, 
225 women, and 176 children. The relief-house at Khandala in 
Wai, was opened on the 26th of May 1877 and closed on the 1st of 
July; at a cost of Rs. 174, it relieved a monthly average of 565 men, 
468 women, and 464 children. The relief-house at Patan was opened 
on the 28th of May 1877 and closed on the 30th of June ; at a total 
cost of Rs. 611, it relieved a monthly average of 2,125 men, 
2,969 women, and 4,506 children. The relief-house at Wai was 
opened on the 30th of May 1877 and closed on the 1st of July ; at 
a total cost of Rs. 100, it relieved a mlonthly average of 463 men, 
718 women, and 1,218 children. The relief-house at Helvak in 
Patan, was opened on the 1st of June 1877 and was closed on the 
16th of the same month ; at a cost of Rs. 59, it relieved a monthly 
average of f(orty-two men, thirty-one women, and five children. 
The relief-house at Vaduj in Khatav was opened on the 11th of 
June 1877 and closed on the 11th of November; at a cost of Rs. 2,433, 
it relieved a monthly average of 363 men, 504 women, and 752 child¬ 
ren. The relief-house at Mayni in Khatav was opened on the 18th 
of June 1877 and closed on the 25th of June ; at a cost of Rs. 78, 
it relieved 1,057 persons or a monthly average of 204 men, 
615 women, and 238 children. The relief-house at the Krishna 
canal extension was opened in June 1877 and closed on the 3()th 
of September ; at a cost of Rs. 49, it relieved 595 persons or a mojilhly 
average of 148. The relief-house at Karad was opened on the 7th of 
September 1877 and closed on the 7th of N\ovember; at a cost of 
Rs. 267, it relieved a monthly average of 297 men, 584 women, and 
707 children. Besides, the cost on these relief-houses, Government 
spent about Rs. 23,860 in village charity. 


To superintend relief works four mamlatdars were employed to 
the end of October 1877, one in Man from the 10th of January 1877, 
one in Khanapur from the 17th of January, one in Tasgaon from the 
31st of January, and one in Khatav from the 14th of the May. 
Besides these four mamlatdars, during the various periods of the 
famine, the relief staff included five other officers. In addition to 
these relief officers, sixty circle inspectors were employed on village 
inspection in 1877 from the 10th of May to the 30th of June. Large 
relief camps on the works at the Pingli, Nher, Islampur and Mhaswad 
reservoirs, and the Krishna canal extension were superintended by 
a staflE of public v^rks oflBcers. 
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Some municipalities sold grain at fixed rates to the poor, a mod'^ 
of charity wliich was much appreciated. It is a part of outdoor 
relief, and if well supervised has no effect on trade or on prices. The 
abuses to be guarded against are simply those which are always 
present wh(.’n either grain or money are distributed without a test 
of alleged poverty. Grain sold at or below cost price meets, the case 
of those who are not paupers, are much straitened, but yet so long 
as they can earn anything in their usual way or have any means 
left, will not go to work. For the same reason loans of grain to 
respectable people, willing to maintain their dependents are safe 
and are valuable. During the fair season grain came in large 
quantities, into Satara from Bombay by sea to Chiplun and from 
Chiplun to Karad by the Kumbharli pass road; during the rains 
it chiefly came by rail to Poona and from Poona in carts to Satara 
along the Poona-Belgaum road. In the cast, grain also came by rail 
to Sliolapiir and from Sholapur in carts to Satara. 

A great number of people from the Man, Khatav, Khanapur, and 
Tasgaon sub-divisions left the district in the early days of distress. 
Sonic of them went north and north-east to Bombay, Berar, and 
Khandesh, and others went south-west to the Konkan. The people 
who left the district, were those in charge of cattle, who usually had 
some means, and field labourers and small landholders, who had 
no stock of grain and no credit. Of these three classes the labourers 
were the most numerous. The small landholders took witli them 
their pair of bullocks and a cow or two, and left nothing behind but 
an empty house and a barricaded door. Some of them went to the 
Konkan and the r('st to the Berars. Many, especially of those wdio 
went to the B(’rars, arc believed to have found openings and settled. 
Of th(' labouring classes, the better-off left first and found work in 
distant parts ; others went to the public works and remained there 
pietly steadily ; others wandered to the Sahyadris whence later Oii 
they wandered back in much distress; and others, especially the 
women, hung about the villages living on next to nothing and dying 
in thousands on the first fall of rain. 

The chief difficulties in dealing with the famine, were the 
obstinacy of some who would not leave their villages for the works 
and the vagrancy of others who persisted in wandering instead uf 
working. These difficulties were met by careful village inspection 
and gentle pressure in the case of the stay-at-homes, and by watch¬ 
ful supervision by officers of all grades in the case of the 
vagrants. 

In the eastern sub-divisions, according to the agricultural returns, 
the number of cattle fell from 994,272 in 1876-77 to 775,393 in 
1877-78, that is a loss of 218,879. In 1876-77, the actual number of 
offences reported was 5,912 against 4,064 in 1876-77. Serious crime, 
such as murder, dacoity and robbery seems to have been more pre¬ 
valent and the? number of thefts was considerably more than double 
what it was in 1876-77. In 1878, the tillage area fell short of that in 
1876 by about 18,400 acres. Of about Rs. 15,57,400, the realizable 
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Jaucl icvcjluc for tlu* year 1876-77, Rs. 18,02,670, wero colloctotl in 
1876-77. Rs. 5,820 remitted, and tlu' rest was collected in subsequent 
) c'ars. 

hi tlic dislncl, scarcity conditions or iieai-faniinc conditijons pre¬ 
vailed on s(‘\'cral occasions bet\vt‘cn 1925 and 1955. Tlic lollow- 
ing sla(('nuTit indicates the years of tainiiu’ as wc'll as tlie nuinbei 
of v illages and tbc population atfcclcd. 

In 1925-2(1 the rclici works nndt rlakcn in Man taiuka were as 
Lind(T : — 

(/) Clearing the silt of Lodhawada Pal (eanalj, estiinati'd to 
c'osl ru'arlv Rs. 3,000 and to prov ide' work 300 persons. 

{ii) cleaning tbc silt of bidal teeder ebannel eslnnatc'd a; 
cost lls. 3,000. It provided employment to 250 persons. 

[Hi) Speeial repairs to Satara-Randharpni road estimated to cost 
Its. 15,700. Approximately 100 persons secured employment. 
(Gratuitous liliei was extended to these pcr.soiis Ijo the lune of 
Rs. 7,813 and 25.000 bales of bav vvt're dislributed free lo ball- 
starved cattle. 

'J'ARLE No. 11. 

NuMUEli 01 - VlLLA(a<:s and [\)Pl J..\ ilO.\ Al 1 MCTin iiv Faminjis. 


Ycar.^ 

No. ol villuges 
affected. 

1 \ipiilat ion allected. 

1925-26 

73 

54,315 

J 929-30 

38 

22,326 

1931-32 

14 

11,217 

1932-33 

23 

20,168 

1935-36 

12 

N. A.“ 

1936-37 

12 

N. A. 

1937-38 

11 

N. A. 

1938-39 

12 

N. 

193940 

12 

N. A. 

1940-41 

12 

N. A. 

194] 4 2 

27 

11,373 

194546 

153 

1,19,598 

194748 

14 

N. A. 

1950-51 

54 

N. A. 

1951-52 

61 

N. A. 

1952-53 

164 

1,65,815 

1953-51 

16 

N. A. 


• i'aniiiic year relatc.s to the' period frcuTi Ist An,trust to 31 si July. 
2 N. A. Not available. 
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Duriiig 1940-41, the rc4ief works imdeilaki'ii in Khaiidala uialial 
consisted of an aj)]5roacli road at Walhar Bk., road work ne ar Andoi i . 
liOnand-Shirw al road and Lonand-Khandala road. 4lie gratuitous 
relief extended tjo ihe persons alieett'd b)' seaieil) conditions 
amounted to Bs. 1,020 wliereas 35,250 bales of liay wrve distribnU ci 
free as foddei’ to cattle. 
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riie luinine-ol .1045-46, was more scnctc than the tarlier ones tind 
aifecled particularK Khandala inalial and Man lalnka. Tli(‘ work ol 
deepening and repairing existing wolls was undertake n in bS n illag/s 
at an cstinniteel cost e)l Bs. 1,5()(). It emablecl 100 pe rsons to seeiire* 
('niplo}incnt. Be?sieles this, Dahiwaeli-Malw^aeli road. Daliiwaieli- 
Padegaon-Jingli-Mardi road and Shewvari-Banand roael works weac' 
also eweeuteel. Ciratuitons relief to the exteail of Bs. 46,071, w as giveji 
to approximately 1,000 persons. Fooel te) the extent of 146 B. maimds, 
542 tons ol oil-eake' and 125 tons anel J.710 bales ol bav lor ealllc 
were distribiileel lre*e^ IjO the ciilti\ ators. 

After the- e)eeune jic (- of lamine in 1952-53, n-Jief work was ceau- 
iii< need in Klianelala niahal. It inelude-el hmiding works at Padli 
and Sukheel anel eolleelion of nu‘tal on Lonand-khanelala road. 
Similar wanks unelertaken in Man talnka, were as under : — 

(1) Cents* me lioii of Banand lank at a eost ,ol Bs. 5,50,424, whicji 
proN'ided em])le)yment to 900 peT.sems. 

(2) Metal eollex-lienj work on Mile- Nos. f5, 46. 50 and 52 oi 
I’andharpnr road. 

(3) RepaJis to Kiikuiielwad-Mhaswad re)ael. 

(4) Be'pairs to Mayni-Knkiinelwad ipad. 

(5) Bepaiis to Mhasw iul-Shinganapnr road. 

Ill .Khata\ taluka, the lollowing three works were untle-rtaken. - 

(1) Construetieni of Damj tank, e-stimateel to eersf Bs. 2,73,840 
cUid expected le) proviele e-mployme-iil to nearl\ 1,600 pen’senis. 

(2) Bunding wanks at Kalar-Khalav and Naelhwal ('stiinaleel to 
e'lOst Bs. 7,453. Ne-arly 150 pe*rsons we-ia- eanployeal. 

(3) Dee-peiiing of we*Ils and reniening the sill in 23 villages at 
a cost V)f Bs. 6,750. 

Cknistriictienj and repair works uiKlertakeni in Plialtan taluka were 
as under 

(1) Construction e)l percolation tanks at Salpe anel Adarki Kd. 
Average number eif we)rkers empleiyed elaily at the site of works 
w^as 650 and 250, rcspe’ctively. 

(2) Repairs to Phallan-Asn re)ael estimated le) cost Bs. f^K),00f) 
and spread over a distance* of six milexs. Daily attendance of 
labourers was aremnd 3,0(X). 

(3) Construction of Jae)li-Andrud road. An aine)unt of Bs. 15,000 
w^as spent and on an average 150 labourers got einployniemt. 
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(4) Widening of Sahara nalla ^n Mahad-Pandharpur road. 

(5) Repairs to Phaltan-Satara road between Adarki to Wathar 
in Plialtan taluka. 

Gratuitous relief was extended to the tune of Rs. 15,833 to the 
sufferers to enable them to ovtireome some of their hardships. Food 
comprising 82 B. maunds of rice, 36 barrels of milk ; jowar worth 
Rs. 1,410; clothes worth Rs. 3,0(X); 2,670 B. maunds of oil-cake ; 
2,77,513 lbs. and 591 bales of hay, were distributed free to the agri¬ 
culturists so as to help them meet some of their basic needs as well 
as those of cattle. Besides these measures, tagai loans to the extent 
of Rs. 88,846 were granted to the cultivators in Khatav taluka while 
the corresponding figure for Khandala inahal stood at Rs. 8,876. 


It will be seen from the ftm'going account that with the passage 
of time, the persons affected by scarcity or famine have been getting 
assistance, larger in magnitude and in various forms. It is also partlv 
due to the e\j)erience gained by the Government machinery in 
meeting the scarcity conditions on various occasions since the pheno¬ 
menon is of a recurring nature. 



CHAPTER 5-INDUSTRIES. 

Dx;ring tite lasi century Satara was industriali.y backward, 
liaving only a few crafts. The chief crafts'^ were making gold and 
silver ornaments, copper and brass pots and iron tools, stone-cutting, 
pottery, carpentry, cotton-weaving, dyeing, blanket-weaving, tanning 
and shoe-making, besides working in gold and silver a few Sonars 
(Goldsmiths) were well known for their skill in stone-setting. 
Tamhals and Kasars (copper and brasssmiths) were found in almost 
all towns. Copper and brass pot-rnaking was one of the chief local 
industries. Blacksmiths, stone-cutters (Patharvais), potters’ 
{Kiwihhars), carpenters (Sutars), weavers (Salis, Koshtis and 
Khafris) and blank('t weavers (San^ars) were found to flourish in 
almost all towns and large villages. 


History of industrialisation in Satara dates back to 1916 when 
a glass manufacturing factory was established at Ogahnvadi. The 
year 1916 also gave birth to an electricity generation plant in the 
district. The pace of industrialisation was, however, very slow. No 
new industries were started during the period following the First 
World War. A groundnut decorticating factory was established in 
1928. Increase in the area under sugarcane cultivation gave impetus 
to the starting of a sugar factory in 1933. The sugar factory was 
a landmark in the liistory of industrialisation of the district. Two 
electricity generation plants were established in 1933 and 1940, 
respectively. The other industries like extraction of edible oil, 
copper and brass rolling and general engineering came into existence 
after India became politically free. 


Sugar industry is one of the important industries in this district. 
It gives employment to a large populace of sugarcane cultivators, 
skilled and unskilled workers in factories and a number of technicians. 
There are at present, three sugar factories in this district. The 
Cooper Engineering Works at Satara Road ha\'e established 
a countrywide reputation for the manufacture of engines, spare 
parts, machine tools, powerlooms and agricultural implements. 


* Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency (Satara), Vol. XIX, 1885, pp. 220-23. 
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- Fcietiire, oilseeds crushing, weaving and phaimaceaiitical industries 

Industries. are important. 

iNTROntTCTTON. 

It is difficult to indicate tlie exti'iit of industrialisation of Satara 
district in comparison with other districts of Maharashtra. Such 
an appraisal will necessitate the consideration of complicated issues 
sucii as availa])ility of raw’ materials, ca]ntal, private initiative and 
entrepreneurship, economies of localisation, (ic. It may be said 
howTW(T‘, that the district has not achieved a high degret' of indu¬ 
strialisation. There remains much to be accomplished. The available 
resources regarding raw" maU'rials and supply of labour are not 
IApfinted t(^ the fullest extent. 


\s regards mineral deposits, Satara dots not enjoy a favourable 
j'.ositioji. Ilowx'ver, some of the tracTs wctc* found to possess 
deposits of iron ore, linic' stoiK' and salt. N(*ar the Sahyaclris, in 
(vvenf\ village's of Javli and thirty of Patan, iron ore^ was lonnd 
hi (he innnini or ermnhied trap below' the laterite. Tbc' iron ore 
was smc'lU'd bv a class of Musalinans calk'd Dbavads, In fixing 
whc'rc' to dig for ore the Dhavads l(H>ked first to tlu* pres('ncc‘ on the 
snrfac(‘ of small lime* nodules or pic'ecs of kaiikar ol the si/e ol 
a inasiir Ix'au. The' next h(‘st sign of ore w as a hea\w blackish-yellow 
earth. The uK'lhods of mining and snu'lting llu' ort' wa'vi very erndc'. 
It was not (•<onom’e and, lu'nee was abandoned. 


Bc'causc' of its u(*arij(‘.ss to tlu* Saliyadris and the rocky natun^ of 
much of its soil Ihc district is well supplied with stone for building 
and for road metal. Ihc ])rcvailing stone is trap in th(' plains and 
iati'i'ilc' on tlu* hills. The* trap is dark in colour and wc'igbs .1«S0 
(o |.S5 pounds p('r cubic foot. It is a bard compact slone well 
suited for masonry purpo.ses. Lime stone* is found all over tlu* 
(lislric t in tlu* ])laius, c'.spccaally near Wai. It is (‘ilher nodular called 
kank(ii\ or it oc'curs in .sc'ams along vlvcr banks. K(mhii\ if properl) 
burnt, makt's gcjoci jnortar, luit the* rivi'v sc'ams yield tlu* best lime 
for building. Before the' passing of the Salt Act of hSTo. considc'rahlc 
quantities of salt were* proclucc'd from earth deposits in Man in the 
north-east the district. 


Koyana Tlu^ Koyna lilk^ctric Grid Schcniic is a unicpie fc'aturc' of the district. 

Eloetno Grur.]!^ important landmark in the industrial dc'vclopment of the* 

district and the areas of .scjiitlicrn Maharashtra. Tl is one of the 
higgi'st hydro-eloctrie projects in Mahai ashtra. It w ill encourage 
industrial growlh and rural elec^trification in the areas. The pro¬ 
gramme* of rural electrification fonns an integral part of the Koyna 
Schenu*. 

^Gazetteer of Bombay Frc'sidomy (Satara District), Vol. XIX, 188.'5. Mininc 
lias, however, been abandoned since the beginning of this century. 
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The j3roject is estimated to generate about 5,(XMM)0 k.w. 
power oil completion. But initially in the first stage, it would 
generate about 2,40,()()() k.w. Under this scheme it is proposed to 
construct the following jnajor transmission lines from Koyna Power 
House to Karad, Satara Road and Vishrambag. ft will Sla■^(' Satara, 
Panehgani, Wai, Mahabalcshwar, Karad and Satara Road. 

The Koyna Ek'ctric Cirid Scheme will have' a considerablt‘ iinpacl 
on the industrial dev('lopm('nt in this art'a. It will also fulfil ihe lf)ng- 
Felt need of rural (4(^‘trification. 

The following statcanent giv(\s statistics of the* c'ctmomicalh 
active (i.(‘. si'lf-suj)pt)rting) persons engagetl in industries which 
might 1)(‘ grouped under ‘ PiTK'Cssing and Manufacture' and 
('onstructiou anci Utilitic's 
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An attempt lias b('on made in this chapter to give an idea of the 
industrial situation of tlie district. The first part deals with 
mechanised industries which are registered under the Factories Act. 
It contains a genc'ial description, location and nuniher of factories, 
capital investment, employment of labour, production and marketing 
of the products of tlie large-scale and small-scale industries. Caittagc 
industric's ar(‘ descrihed in geiu'ral in th(‘ second section. The third 
section deals with the progress of trade union movement in the district. 

SECTION I -INDUSTRIES, LARGE AND SMALL. 

Large;-scale and There are four engineering units, two of which repair ef|uipment 
manufacture trays, holts, nuts, etc. The third manufaetures 
Engineering agricultural implements and the last diesel engines, shaping machines. 
Industries/ looms and agricultural implements. Two are situated at Koynanagar, 
one at Karad and th(‘ last near Satara Road railway station of thi' 
South('rn Railway lane. Of these four, two are v(’r\ small units, the? 
third a s»nall scale unit whicli liad Rs. 66,444 as fi\(‘d assets and 
Rs. 56,047 as current assets in 1957. The fourth concern which is 
a large scale unit had an investmeni of Rs. 1 2i,3.“>,565 including 
Rs. 72, 48, 698 as working capital in 1958. 

The small-scale unit con.sumed raw materials like iron, steel, etc., 
worth Rs. 65,342 and produced implemtaits like ploughs, soil scoopers, 
winnowing fans, chafl cutters, etc., worth Rs. 1,83,619. The total 
consumption of raw materials like iron, steel, brass, copper, alumi¬ 
nium and chemicals by the large unit was 4,465 tons, valued at about 
Rs. 70,00,000 in 1958. It produced 8,135 oil engines, centrifugal 
pumps, shaping machines, looms and implemtaits valued at 
Rs. 1,38,75,381 in the same year. 

The total employment in the* two concerns was 2081. The total 
wag(^ bill of ('m])loyees in the large unit was Rs. 37,51,587 and of those 
in a .small unit was Rs. 43,759 in 1957. Surrounding villages were 
lh(' source of labour supply to these concerns. The' products of the 
former were marketed all over India as well as to Middh' Eastf'rn 
and Far Eastern countries and of tlu' latter in Maharashtra only. 

There is one furniture making concern at Koynanagar and one 
manufacturing handlooms, Amhar cJiarkhas and Nutau Tcl Ghanis 
at Karad. The latter is a co-operative unit. 

The former unit which was started in 1955 had an investment of 
Rs. 65,000 including Rs. 60,000 as working capital. The total 
employment in it was 18 who were employed on daily wages 
and paid Rs. 11,000 in 1957. The unit consumed materials like wood, 
nails, and polishing materials worth Rs. 35,000, and produced 
furniture worth Rs. 60,000 in the same year. The market for these 
products was Poona, Satara and Karad towns. The latter 
unit which was started for the benefit of ex-servicemen had an 
aggregate investment of Rs. 55,000 including Rs. 50,000 as fixed 
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capital. It produced handlooms, Ambar charkhas and did repair 
work worth Rs. 53,000 in 1957-58. It provided employment to 10 
persons who were shareholders and workers engaged on daily wages. 
A skilled worker was paid between three to four rupees and an un¬ 
skilled worker one rupee per day. The factory has now been 
attached to the Maharashtra Village Industries Board. 

Two more concerns which repair automobiles are situated at 
Koynanagar. They were started in 1955 and 1956, respectively. One 
concern is owned by Government of Maharashtra. The other is 
a privatt' concern in which a]:)Out Rs. 11,00,(KK) w^cre invested in 1957. 
The total cm])loyment in them was about 200 and the total wage bill 
Rs. 2,48,000 in 1957. The latter unit which employed about 175 
persons purchased materials like petrol, diesel oil and spare parts 
worth about Rs. 2,00,000 in the same year. 
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Three dc‘pots, one each at Karad, Satara and Wai, owned by the 
Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation, maintain and repair 
veliiclcs owned by the Corporation. Two were started in 1948 and 
one in 1949. An amount of Rs. 4,27,000 was invested as fixed capital 
and a total of 330 persons were employed in them. They consumed 
raw materials and spare parts worth Rs. 2,61,735 in 1957. 


There are five power houses which generate electricity in the district. Electricity 

The power house at Bhatghar was commissioned in 1916. The other Gcncrationu 

three, at Satara, Karad and Koregaon were starlt'd between 1933 and 
1940 and the last one at W’ai was commissioned in 1956. The first 
and the last are under the control of the Maharashtra State Electricity 
Board. 


The following stalemi'iit gives the location of each power house’, its 
nature, installed capacity, area of .supply, quantity supplied, the 
number of consumers and charges per unit. 
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llu5 aggrcgulo capital invested in these live eoncerns was Ks. 29 
lakhs in 1957-58. They employed 128 persons who were paid about 
Its. 1,50,(XX) per year as wages. A skilled worker was paid between 
Us. 53 and Ks. 100 as basic wage per month and an unskilled one 
between Iks. 30 and Its. 40 per month. Three concerns consumed 
crude oil and diesel oil w^orth Iks. 20,{X}0 in 1957-58. All of tbcjn 
generated about 3(),48,(K)0 units of electric eiRTgy in that year. 


The industry laces two great problems, viz., tlie high cost at vvliich 
electricity is generated and the inadequacy of tlie snp])ly of energy'. 
It satisfies the ikk'cIs of onb a fraction of population in Tirban areas. 
Tliis long staiiding ]>robJejn of inadequate supply at a high cost 
would be soivc'd with availability of elc'ctrieity Irom the* Koyna 
J^rojeel. It would also help to introduce' c'Uxkricily in rural areas. 


'rliLS industry has developed only after the expansion oi iucu 
under sugarcane plantation. Prior to .1933, sugarcane was mainly 
used foj” the manufacture of g//2. With the (expansion of aica under 
siigareaiK' and availability of railway transport, the first sugar factory 
was started in 1933 

The factory expanded steadily during Second World War. One 
more sugar factory w-as started in 1954. The tw^o factories w hich aio 
siliiated at Phaltan and Sakharwadi and gn? factoifcs which are 
situated at differenl places in tlic* district consiunc all the' sugarcane^ 
produced in the district. The* sugar faciory at Phaltan is 
a co-op('vati\e couccaii. 


rhe ionner bad an investincnt of Iks. 6,95,848 m plant, iiiaclhnerN 
and buildings and Us. 14,34,059 as working capital in 1958. The 
latter had a total investment of Rs. 2,22,90,340 including Rs. 1,85,80,616 
as w orking capital in 1957-58. 


Raw materials used me sugarcane, lime, sulphur and otlier 
c bemieals. Oiu* factory produces some quantity of sugarcane on its 
owned land and also purchases from agriculturists. The other one 
bas no c*nllivabl(^ land of its ow'ii and makes purebases of sugarcane 
from agriculturists. The total consuniptiou of sugarcane by both 
the factorie s w as 2,44,731 tons, valued at Rs. 1,12,96,422 in 1958. 
llic other materials, valiK^l at Rs. 2,44,843, were, consiimcxl by 
them in the same year. 


luich oiH* is having a sugar plant with a crushing capacit) varying 
from 800 to 1,000 tons per day. Coal, coke, fire-wood, oils, etc., are 
used as fuels. One of them consumed fuel worth Rs. 1,26,131 in 1958. 
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CHAPTER 5 Though it is a seasonal industry working from November to May, 

- it maintains permanent as well as seasonal labour. Permanent 

Industries labour is used to overhaul machinery after the season. The total 
Lauge-TcaIe and employment in both was 2,700 including permanent, temporary and 
Small-scale seasonal workers. Tlte seasonal workers are employed during the 
Industiuls. season only when the factories work in three shifts. The total wage 
Sugar Industry. |j||i Ps 38,70,855 in 1958. 

They produce two varielic's of sugar, 29D and 29E. The total 
production of sugar was 25,238 tons valued at Rs. 1,78,38,975 in 
1958. Most of the produce is exported to Poona, Belgaum and 
Bombay. 

Sugar manufacturing is one of the biggest industries in India 
Tliere is great scopt' for ('xpansion for this industry if adetjuate 
capital and nc'w machinery arc' made available. With the available 
facilities of irrigation, the arc'a under sugarcane cultivation can 
further bc' increased which will yk'ld larger output of sugarcane. 
Electricity will be available in abundance on the complc'tion of the 
Koyna Project. There is no problem of finding a market for sugar. 
The problc'in of finance could also be tackled by organising sugar 
factories on a co-operative basis. 

The following table shews the position of capital investment, 
consumption of raw materials and production of the factory in 1937-38 
and 1916-47 

Tahll No. 3. 



1937-38 

1946-47 

Total Investment (Rs.) 

50,85,191 

94,90,625 

Consumption o’’sugarcane (tons) 

80,153 

75,971 

Value of sugarcane consumed (Rs.) 

8,21,765 

24,74,446 

Production (bags) (29D quality) 

91,943 

79,630 

Value of production (Rs.) 

20,20,989 

46,19,162 


Process of Sugarcane is harvested in the fields and biought to the factory 
Sugar cithc'r in lorries or by bullock carts. The cane is loaded in a cane 

Manufacturing, cm-j-jer, which takes it to the mills for crushing. On its way, it is 
cut into pieces by two sets of knives and is prepared for milling. 
The milling operation consists of applying pressure to the canc by 
heavy rollers and extracting juice. The bagasse (cane after extrac¬ 
tion of juice) goes to boilers as fuel, where steam is generated for 
processing purposes and for generating the necessary power in the 
factory. 
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Tlic whole quantum of juice is collected and sent to an automatic 
weighing tank wliere it is weiglied, and heated up to 60'’ C. and 
treated in a continuous liming and sulphitation. Lime, sulphur and 
triple superphosphate are added to the juice to precipitate impurities 
and clarify the juice. After the juice is treated with these reactants, 
it is boiled and allowed to settle in a clarifier. The clarified juice is 
taken to the evaporator where tlie thin juice is concentrated to 
a syrupy liquid. The residue accumulated at the bottom of the 
clarifier is filtered in a rotary vacuum filter and the filtrates are taken 
for re‘proccssing. Tlie residue is useful as farm manure- 

The syrup is again sulphited for bleaching and this is boiled in 
vacuum pans and crystals arc obtained and grown by maintaining 
proper supersaturation conditions. When the crystals grow to a fair 
size, the material is dropjied in crystaIlis(Ts from where it is takcni 
to centrifugal machines. In these machines sugar crystals are 
separated from the mother licpior or molasses, which contains cpiite 
a bit of sugar. Molasses is then boiled twice to extract the remaining 
sugar content. If tin's process of })oiling twice is found unecomnnical, 
molasses is sent out as final molasses, which is a bye-product of the 
sugar industry. Hiis can be subjected to .several types of fermentation 
)iekling several types of materials like ethyl alcohol, butyl alcohol, 
and acetone and acetic acid, etc. The .sugar obtained in the centri- 
fugals is washed and then dried in a different set of centrifugals by 
superheated steam. The dried sugar is then graded into scpaiate 
size’s and 1 jagged. The we’ighed bags (each bag contains 2% maiinds 
of sugar) are sent to godown. 

The old Gazettec'r ol Satara district describc's gu/ manufacturing 
as a major rural industry. Its position as a major indiistrv remained 
imehangecl almost till th(' pi’riod following the First World Wdv 
(1920-30). The pace of its development received a set-back when 
sugar production began to make headway. During the thirties the 
sugar factory which was in existence consumed about 80,000 tons 
of sugarcane and the remaining sugarcane output of the district was 
diverted towards manufacturing giil. The position remained un¬ 
changed almost till the period following the Second World War. 
The establishment of another sugar factory and the steady expansion 
of the first gave a great si't-back to the industry. In 1954 there were 
49 gul factories registered under the Factories Act. But with the 
expansion of the tNvo sugar factories, their number came down to 
only 29 in 1959. These factories were located in Karad, Phaltan 
and Wai talukas. 

The aggregate capital invested in 14 factories for which information 
was available was about Rs. 2,50,000 including Rs. 1,39,947 as fixed 
capital in 1957, 

Sugarcane is the main raw material required. Lime is also used 
to remove dirt from the juice. About 1,200 tons of sugarcane valued 
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uL Us. 46,0(K) were eoiisuiiied in these laetories in 1957. Diesel 
engines, cane crushers and iron mills worked by bullocks were the 
equipments used in this process. 

It is a seasonal industry wliich works for about three months after 
December. On an average each factory \\ork('d for about two 
months in that season. About 200 workers who were paid about 
Us. 1(5,000 were employed in the season of 1957. 1’lie total produc¬ 
tion of the season in these factories was about 13,000 inaunds valut^d 
at Rs. 1,69,000. The market for the product was Poona and Baramaii. 
A small portion of the produce was local!) consiinicd. 

Sugaicanu is cru.^hed by incclianised crusl»crs. The jniet' eoUeett:! 
is mixed with lime so as to remo\ e dirt from it and boiled in an open 
large ])an. On cooling it is pourcid in a pit where* it is solidified 
Finally it is filled in bucket-type* moulds to give* the* r(*(juired shape 
and is sent to the market for sale. 

'rhe methods adopted in the process ol g/d making are old and 
crude. Sugarcane juice is extracU'd on sugarcane cruslu’rs run b\ 
bullocks although a few diesel cngiiK* sets lia\ (* rejdaced tlu* bullocks in 
some factories. As th(*re is a constant dt iuand lor this article imj)rovcd 
metliods will have to be adopted for increasing its output. Improve¬ 
ment in die t()chni(juc is an (‘ssential prc-recpiisitc^ foi’ incix^asing its 
]irodnction. 


Thcjc are elc\eii oil mills and decorticating factories in the 
district. Of these four oil mills, information for >vhich was a\ailable, 
were siluatc'd at Karad. < )iie each \\ as started in 1917 and 19 IS and 
|Ik‘ remaiiiiiig two in 1956 and 1957. (irounduul se(‘ds which are 
mainly crushed in tliem are locally availabU*. Oik* mill crushes 
groundnuts and karanji seeds. They also bring groundnuts from 
Jiijapur and Bagalkot as the percentage of oil content in the ground' 
nuts produced in that area is more than that of Karad. Three 
factoric's consumed about 2,312 tons of groundnut sc‘(‘ds valued at 
Rs. 12,94,720 and 48 tons of karanji seeds in 1957. 


Ill 1957, the total investment in these laetories was about 
Rs. 8,50,000 iueludiug Rs. 4,00,000 as working capital. Groundnut 
shell was maiiil) used as a luel as coal w^as not available in the 
required quantity. Eight big expellcrs with crusliiiig capacity oi 
two tons each and two baby expellcrs with crushing capacity of 
a ton each were >vorking in diese factories. 


The total production of die three factories in 1957 was 925 tons 
of groundnut oil valued at about Rs. 15,00,000 and 1,387 tons of 
groundnut cake xalued at Rs. 2,77,400 and 63 tons of karanji oil. 
These products wtTc marketc»d to Konkan areas and Poona. 
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111 1957, 59 ptirsoiis were; ciiipjaycd in tliesc factories. The 
factories worked in two shifts in the season (from November to May) 
and in one shift aflcrwards. The average number of working days 
of each factor)^ was 264 in 1957. 

Lack of adequate fiiuuiee Wiis the main probJejn cojifronted by tlic; 
industry. 

Two factories, ioj whicli infoiination was available, decorticated 
groundnuts and ground turmeric, bolli were situated at Karad. 
One was established in 1928 and the other in 1954. More than 
a lakli of rupees w ere im e sted in tliem in 1958. Gromidnuts and 
turmeric valued at i’bout Iks. 14 lakhs were decorticated and ground 
respectively, in 1958. The\ employed as mar.\* as 35 persons; most 
of them were employed on daily wages and a fcAv on contract basis. 
]^;rsoii.s employed on daiK w ages were paid Rs. 1/12 per day. Tliosc 
wlio were employed on contract were paid Rs. 14 for decorticating 
100 bags of groniKlnuts. 

At Karad a factoiy immufacturing bra.ss and copper utensils, was 
.started in 1918. It is a rolling mill in which a .smn of Rs. 6,76,586 
was invested in 1958-59. Hie total investment in land, buildings, 
plant and macljinery, etc., was Rs. 2,09,559 wdiiU' the working 
c apital w^as Rs. 3,67,027. 

Brass, copper plates and zinc, which arc importcxl from foreign 
countries and brass and copper scraps collected from Narious parts 
of the State', arc used as raw materials. The factor) consumed 
about 1,385 tons of metal and metal sheets, valued at about 
Rs. 24,00,000 in 1958-59 and produced alx>ut 1,070 tons of bniss and 
copper coils and utensils \ alu('el at Rs. .33,00,000. 

I’he laelorx lias ;i rolling mill, lieatiug and melliiig luriiaees 
cutting, jiacking, drilling and shaping machines, etc. It consumed 
about 67,000 units of c le’clric eiKTg\ and 116 gallons of oil in 
that year. 

The total eiiiploynient in it was 53 including se\cn persons other 
than workers. They wene paid Rs. 42,190 in 1958-59. 

It is a smal]-.scale; unit ajjcl ha.s constant elemaiiel for its pro¬ 
ducts. But due to inadeejiiate supply of raw’^ materials and capital 
it is not flourishing. 


There is a factory producing glass and glasswaios, lanterns and 
euamelware's situatc'd at Ogalewvaeli. Started in 1916 as a small 
proprietory conc'ern, it lias made considerable progjess during the; 
last 45 yetirs. Originally its output w as restricted to glass etrticles, 
but subseejuently, the factory began to manufacture hurricane 
liuiterns. Its investincnl was Rs. 5,00,000. During the Great 
J^cprcssioii of the thirties, w hen it lo.st inuch of its market, the 
factojy bc'gan to jirodiiec' satety stoves and stainU^ss stexd utensils. 
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The Second World War offered opportunities for expansion of the 
factory and it started producing otlier glass articles. In the post 
independence' period a loan of Rs. 20,00,(K)0 was given to it by the 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India for further expansion. 

The factory produces electric motors in addition to the items 
enumerated above. 


Tlu^ investment in lix(‘d and current assets of tlu' concern was 
Rs. 51,53,877 in 1958. It had Rs. 25,00,000 as authoris('d capital 
and Rs. 14,87,315 as subscribed capital at the end of 1958. 

The raw materials required by the factory are tin plates, black 
sheets, brass slicets, tin, sand, soda ash, saltpetre, lime, marble, 
powder, borax, sodium nitrate, titanium oxide and many otlier 
materials. Tin plates and black slieets are partly imported from 
foreign countrie.s, like U.S.A. and U.K., and partly brought from 
Tatanagar. All other materials art' a\ailablc in India. The factory 
consumed articles \\orth Rs. 19,91,016 in 1958. It consumed diesel 
oil, furnace oil, kerosene, petrol, lubricants and electric energy 
valued at Rs. 5,87,658 in that year. 


It ])ro(luces glasswares likt' chinmexs, globes, bottles, jars, roofing 
and flooring tiles, dishes, a.sh tra\s, bowls, hurricane' lanterns, safety 
stoves, enamel wares and t'lt'ctric motors. In 1958 the' total produc ’ 
tion of glasswares was 2,800 tons, of lanterns 61,800 dozt'ns, t)f 
euamelwares 3,10,0(K) sq. ft. and of saft'ly stoves 26,100 units. 
Tilt' total value of all these ])rodncls was Rs. 64,76,581. The market 
for these products is jndigt'uous and also some middli'-east countries. 


I’he total employment was 1,644 including 195 persons as .super 
visory and other .staff. Nearbv villages are tht' source of labour 
supply. A .skilled worker is paid bc'twecn Rs. 55 to Rs. 100 as 
basic pay per month, a semi-skilkHl worker betwec'ii Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 
and an unskilled between Rs. 26 to Rs. 56. The monthly wage bill 
was Rs. 1,37,900. The factory works in three shifts. 


Lack of capital and inadequate snpjoly of raw materials are tht' 
main factors that have hamperc'd its yvt greater development. The 
industry has much mf)re scope for expansion as its overseas market is 
increasing gradually. The factory trains a]^prentic('s in new methods 
of glass manufacturing. 


Plastic A factory producing phenol formaldehyde moulding powder is 

Industry. a recent one, started at Satara in 1947. It was closed in 1954 and 
was reopened in 1958. The total investment in 1959 amounted to 
Rs. 5,50,000 including Rs. 4,00,000 as working capital. 
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Phenol, formaldehyde, hexamine, carbon black, dyes, pigments, 
lactic acid, wood-flour, magnesium oxide, cotton waste, asbestos, 
slate powder, mica, lime, stearic acid, oxalic acid, caustics etc., arc 
the materials used in the manufacturing process. Most of the 
materials like phenol, formaldehyde, hexamine, carbon black, pig¬ 
ments, lactic acid are imported from foreign countries, like U.S.A., 
U.K. and Germany, while rest of the articles are available in India 
and are mostly ])urchased from Bombay. CJoal, fire, wood and 
diesel oil are used as fuel. 

The factory employc'd 45 workers, 18 permanc’nt and 27 tc'mporary, 
in S('i)tc‘inl)cr 1959. A skil](‘d worker was x)aid ])('tween two and 
tliree rupee's and an unskille d worker about a rux)ee. 

About 250 tons of phenol formaldehyde moulding powder of 
different kinds valued at Rs. 6,00,000 was f)roduccd in 1959. The 
jiroducts are sold all over India. There is a great scope for further 
expansion of the industry as there is a growing demand for its 
inoduets. The factory has rc'cently started producing phenol formal¬ 
dehyde, cast resinous she(‘ts, rods and tubes. 

In 1959, there w('re nine printing presses in the district which 
were rt’gistercd und(?r the Factories Act. Six were situated in Satara 
town, twt) in Wai and one in Koregaon. The oldest press which is 
in Satara was started in 1867. It was followed by the other in 1925 
in the same town. Five more presses were started between 1935 and 
1937 and two in 1948. All these presses print books, bookhds, hand 
bills, mcano forms, etc. One xiress iniblished a weekly also. 

The total investment in thcan in 1957 was Rs. 4,03,251 including 
Rs. 93,456 as working capital. 

They use paf)cr, printing ink, a variety of types, stationery and 
binding matcTials, most of which are brought from Poona and 
Bombay. Th(‘ value of articles consumed in 1957 was about 
Rs. 2,60,000. Their mechanical equipment consists of printing 
machines, cutting and stitching machines, treadles, j)erforating and 
binding machines and cylinder machines. About 20 treadles were 
working in these factories in 1957. 

Thev consumed kcrosc^ne oil, crude oil, and electricity as fuel 
worth Rs. 4,000 in 1957. 

Tlio industry provided employment to 102 persons whose total 
wage bill amountiKl to Rs. 94,509. 

All these presses did job work, binding work and printing of books. 
This industry does not ged sufficient work so as to gt'i even marginal 
returns on its capital, Some vmits are running at a loss, Conipeti- 
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Industries. 

L\ttGE-sr\T.E \Ni) yjjp Ayiiivc'dic j^liarihacy at Satara is the only on<' of its kind in 
iNin^imEs^ the district. Started in 1941 with an investment of Rs. 34,000 and 
Ayurvedic employment of 11 workers it has expanded greatly during the last 

Medicine. 20 years. Its total assets in 1958 were Rs. 2.32,667 inchidinir 

Rs. 1,65,789 as working capital. 

It utilises various kinds of herbs and plants, inc'rcurN and vermilion 
as jaw' materials. Most of the hcahs and plants, are brought from 
the Konkan forests and other materials from Bombay. The value ol 
ra^^' material used in 1958 was about Rs. 60,000. 

The faetoiN uses a grinding maehine tor making jiowder.s, bottle 
wa.sliing, filling and capping maehin(‘s and a tabl(*t making machine 
in the process of manufacturing. 

Babul wood is mainly used as fuel. About 36 tons of babul wood 
walned at Rs. 4,459 was u.sed in 1958. 

There were' 63 workers of whom 39 \N(‘r(^ permanent and 21 
temporar)’. A male worker \^'as paid Rs. 1*25 and a female worker 
one rupee per day. Their annual wage bill was Rs. 26,488 in 1958. 
Three persons wen* emphn ed as Sni’>er\’isors and (Ih'rks who were* 
paid Rs. 3.456 in 1958. 

The factory produces 16 different \\u ii‘ties of Ayurvedic medicines 
of which 11 are its .specialit}\ The total value of products in 1958 
w^as Ks. 84,t)05. Tlui biggest market for the products is Maharashtra 
w huT eonsniiK s about 75 per cent, of lh(‘> total produce. The* 
remaining is (‘xported to Mvsore and Madhva Pradesh. 

"JVansport difficulti(\s and lack of finance are the* main problems 
faced by the factory, which has good scope* to expand if neeessarN' 
capital is made available. 

.Silk dyeing A factory, twisting and dyeing silk yarn situated at Satara was 
started in 1929. The aggregate capital invested in it w^as Rs. 1,50,000 
iiic-lnding Rs. 60,500 as working capital in 1957. The total (‘jiiplov- 
ment was about 55 pc'r.sons who were paid Rs. 12,000. It c*onsiiniid 
57,600 lbs. of art silk valued at Rs. 2.78,000. The market for the 
goods was Relgaum. Poona, Sbolapnr. Tchalkaranji, Malc^gaon and 
Bagalkot. 

Power loom Inhere is one power loom faclory at Sataia. Originally it was 
weaving. started at Iamb and was shifted to Sataia in 1948. It produces 
dhotis, saris and other varieties of cloth. The* factory had 
10 power looms of which only four were working. It employed four 
persons who were paid Rs. 1,500 in 1957-58. It consumed 3,300 lbs. 
of yam valued at Rs. 6,000 imd produced 11,000 yards of cloth in 
1957-58, The market for the products was Satara district. 
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The two brick factories registered under the Factories Act were 
located at Satara and Karad. The former was started in 1947 and 
llie latter in 1951. Both wen^ seasonal and worked about four 
months in the year. The latter is reported to have dosed down, 
rho total investment in both in 1958 was Rs. 6,000, of which working; 
capital formed a major portion. 

Clay, coal-ash, horse dung and other niatt^rials, valued at Rs. 4,300 
and fuel like coal, firewood, etc, valued at Rs. 3,600 was consumed 
by them in 1958. Most of thes(‘ inaUTials are available in the towns 
where factories were located. 

About 40 persons w lio were ]iaid Rs. 6,1(K) as wages were employed. 
1liey mannfactund almnt h00,(K)0 bricks, vahi(‘d at about Rs. 11,500 
ill that season Tlie ux^ailability of abundant clay on the banks of 
the Krishna and Koyna enbaneos the scope for the development of 
the indiistn’. Tlie industry does not require* large capital. This 
industry can advantageouslv Ik* organised on a eo-operatiNc pattern. 

SECTION lJ-C:01TAGk: INDUSTRIES. 

Almost all cottage indnstiies w^hich arc developed in the disbret 
ar(* old and hereditaiy. Persons ('ngaged inherit them from genera¬ 
tion to generation. Among these* inclnstries cotton and wool weaving. 
carpentTN'; Idack, copper and gold smithies, l)asket making, potterv. 
rop(‘-mjikiiig, i'lit making, etc., are im]X)rtant. During the last 
century these* iiidusbies were* carrie^d out by hanel processes and no 
motive po\\T*r was used in them. The* impact of the M est lias e aused 
a gradual eliange in the te*(hniejue of their production. Throw 
slinltle* Ifioni w^hie'h was eommeinlv used in cotton w^caving has nenv 
he'cn re*})la( (*d hy an automatic loom. Carpenters, hla(*k and eeipper 
smiths use* varietie's eif improved tools and imple*ments so as to get 
more and better eiutpnt. Improvement in the technique of leatlier 
working and tanning have* viedeled eliflerent kinds of le\ather gooels. 
Similar impro\ (*me'nt in the teelmique of pottery and other industries: 
(•an also be seen. Recently ^ul making industry has received a sot 
back due to the expansion of sugar industry in the district, as most 
of the sugarcane culbVated in the district is being diverted tow ards 
sugar manufacturing. 

Piior to 1900 caste was the basis of detejrmining the (Kciipatioii 
to be* follow^ed by a particular person. Salts and Kostis were obliged 
to follow cotton w^eaving, Sntars carpc*ntry. LoJiars blacksiuithy, 
Kumbhars pottery and Rmv^aris dyeing and bleaching. Under the 
Rritisli regime com ention of following a sj^’iSc occupation by 
a particular person became loose as education spread wider and 
wider. 'Fo-day, persons irrespective of caste and creed arc to be 
found in all occupations. Persons other thiui c:ai*pentcrs follow* 
carpe'uliN as the means of their livelilioexl, Rrickiuaking, cotton 
w'caviiig, lime burning, leather-wmrk, etc. are followed by persons 
irrespective of their caste and creed, though the hereditary influence* 
still persists. 
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The employment in different industries like carpentry, basket 
making black and copper smithies, cotton and wool weaving, 
ropc-inaking, leather-working etc., can be seen in the table given 
in the introduction of the chapter. The table contains figures for 
both Satara and Saiigli districts for the years 1911, 1921 and 1931. 
Census figures of 1951 pertain to Satara only. 


Forest 

Industries. 


There are a few forest industries like beekeeping, charcoal manu¬ 
facturing, collection of shikekai and hirda and walking-stick making 
followc'd at Mahabaleshwar, out of which the first two ari^ imj^ortant. 
beekeeping can be pursued in spare time without much labour at 
a place where there is ample vegetation. Perennial flora from whicb 
honey can be sucked is available in abundance in the Mahabaleshwar 
forests in which bees fly about two furlongs from their hives and 
collect honey. Two units are engaged in beeki'eping at Mahabale¬ 
shwar out of which one is run by Government. About 4,500 
beehives are distributed among the peoph^ in tlu' surrounding area 
of Mahabaleshwar and over 45,000 lbs. of honey of 15 diffi'rent 
varieties valued at Rs. 57,000 are imnually collected and marketed 
to places like Bombay and Poona. 


The other forest industry locati'd at Mahabaleshwar is charcoal 
making. Forest coupes are purchased by forest labourers' societies 
which cut unwanted wood, and manufacture charcoal. In 1956-57 
thcri^ were six such societies, one each at Dhebewadi, Ilelwak, 
Kumbharoshi, Mahabaleshwar, Ural and Wai. In addition to 
charcoal manufacturing the societies at Helwak and Kumbliaroshi 
collectt'tl hirda, shikekai, and apta leaves valued at Rs. 7,000 in the 
same year. The unwanted trees from the coupe are cut in small 
sizes and are arranged in a parabolic type of furnact^ closed from 
all sid(‘s with mud and its top with hay and mud. The liunac(\s are 
of two different sizes, viz., 40' X 40' and 20' X ^0'. It is set on fire 
from the bottom wIktc arrangenu'nt is mad(‘ for such purpose. 
These two furnaces char five and two tons of wood respectively at 
a time in ten days. 


The industry functions in winter and summer and yic'lds about 
200 tons of charcoal annually. 


Societies have not to bear any cost for producing charcoal except 
wages paid to labourers for cutting wood and arranging furnace. 
Each man is paid Rs. 1*50 nP. and a woman 50 nP. per day. 
The entire charcoal output is purchased by Government at Rs. 65 
per ton. Most of the output is sent to Panchgani and about 
20 per cent, is sold in Mahabaleshwar. 


The six societies with a membership of 625 had Rs. 6,826 as 
share capital and total turnover of Rs, 3,43,241 in 1956-57. 
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M.Vinu of walkinR-sticks is another cottaRC industry found at 
Mahabaleshwar. There were ten such estaW^hmcnts making she s 
and employing about 40 persons in ¥M. The sticks are made of 
Jokhandi or chimalh or npti wood which is available in abundance 
in the Mahabaleshwar forests. They arc dried for about a week 
and baked and are given shape as required. Many a time designs 
are carved on their handles. The industry is seasonal and works 
for about three months in a yc'ar. In the off season these workers 
take to some othei- employment. In the brisk season from January 
to May their wages vary from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per day. 


The sticks are sold locally as wc^ll as sent to Bombay. The price 
of each stick at Mahabaleshwar varies from annas hvelve to 
Rs. 2-75 nP. 


Basket making is a hc'rc^ditary industry of Buruds who number 
about 80(y. They make stipas, lopalls, duradis, rovlis and karandis 
for stocking fruits and eggs. The industry is located in Maha- 
haleshwar, P‘atan and Satara talukas. In Satara town there an? 
about 35 Burud families who make* these article's. Besides them 
Kaikadis make Av/ngo/i.s* and tafiis' from g/ir/iieW bush. 

Bamlioos wliieh grow in Mahabaleshwar and Helwak rangers and 
ghaneri bushes form tlie main raw materials. The lx?st variety of 
bamboos is sold at Rs. 40 to Rs, 50 ixt 100, mc'dium variety at Rs. 30 
to Rs. 40 per 1(K) and inferior varic'ty at Rs. 30 pi‘r 100. Ihunboo strips 
are tak(‘n out with a koijata which costs Rs. 5 and baskets are rnacle 
with tliC' lielp of knife'. No oth(*r tools are used in the industry. 
Men take out bamboo strips and women make the bamboo articles. 


Th(' cost of producing th(‘ 
pric(?s are* as follows 

following articles 

and 

their sedling 

Article. 

Size. 

Cost. 

Selling Price. 



Rs. nP. 

Rs. nP. 

Sieve (duracii) 

Ih'y.cv 

0-44 

0-50 

Winnowing fan (supa).. 

U': 11' 

0 22 

0 25 

Basket (caging) of hens.. 

3'x4' diameter .. 

0-37 

0 80 

Basket (storing) of eggs.. 

U'height 

0-50 

0 62 

Basket (karandi) 

U'breadth and 
\y height. 

0 62 

0-75 

Bamboo mat (tattya) .. 

6'xl2' 

5 00 

6 00 


The ^^'orkTrs work tliroivghout the day in all seasons and earn alx>ut 
one rupee or Rs. 11 each per day. Tlie industry does not require 
substantial amount of capital. To start with Rs. 15 are sufficient in 
the initial stages. As the establishment is expanded more capital is 
required for stocking raw materials. 

Vf 5730-20 
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The market for the products is generally local. No co-operative 
society was organised in the industr>’ till 1958-59. 

Tanning industry engages about 1,000 artisans. Tt is followed by 
dhors and chainbhars who are hereditary artisans. Before 1950, 
centres where the indiistiy was located were Daliiwadi, Gondawle, 
Karad, Mhaswad, March* Pal, Satara and Wai. 

After the conversion of Afahars to neoBuddhistn who have stopped, 
fla\'ing dead animals and supplying raw hides to tanners, the' 
industry has suffcTcnl considerably. Satara and Wai are now the 
only important centres where the industry is concentrated. In other 
villages there are one or two dlior families who do this work. The 
industry is managed iiKlej)eiulently by Dhor families who purchase 
raw hides from local Mahars or bring thcMn from outside*. 

Raw hides, lime and some chemicals like i^otassium dichromate 
C'onstitute the main raw materials. Wet and raw hides are 
brought from Bombay and Poona at Rs. 19-20 per Bengali maund 
as local supply is inadeciuatc* to meet the n^qnirements. In rural 
areas tanners purchase raw hides from local Mahars or Mangs whose 
hereditary occupation is to collect dead l>odi(‘s of animals and supply 
hides to tanners after removing flc*sh and bones. Hirda (myrobalan) 
and babul bark, tarvad bark are used in this process. These articles 
are available locally. 

Tools and implemcnis.—Two or three lime pits, tanning pits, washing 
tanks and tools like wooden mallc‘ts, rapis, or is and few tubers, })arrc‘ls 
etc., are the tools and ecpiipment iisc'd in this process. Generallv’ 
each family has a set of tooh worth Rs. 5(K). 

Produefion.—Onv family of thrc?e members tans 20 pieces of buffalo 
hides weighing about 1,(KK) lbs. a month. The cost of tanning 20 
hides including charges for raw hides, hirda, babul bark, lime, fibre 
for stitching, wages, etc., is about Rs. 803. 

Process of tannin^.—These artisans follow a back tanning process. 
There is no cliffereiiee bt'tween thi.s nu'thod and the method which 
is followed at Kolhaj)ur. Tlu* hicle is macerated in lime wat(‘r to 
separate the hair, the fat and the fleshy i^arts from it. After the 
hide is well soaked, the hair is .scrapped with a scrapt*r and the fat and 
fleshy parts are removed with a knife (rapi). It is then washed 
and soaked for n(*arly three days in a light solution of babul bark or 
tarvad bark and hirda wat(*r. To have a thorough tanned hide the 
process of soaking is repeated thrice. The hide is then tied into 
a bag and hung uj) with a stronger .solution of babul bark and hirda 
water. It is left in such a state for seven days. On the fighth day 
it is washed and again dried. It is then ready for sale. 

The market for these goods is generally Bombay. These artisans 
are exploited by middle men to the utmost and do not receive 
adequate payment for the work they do. 
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Tanning is a full-time work. Tanners work from morning till 
evening with the help of their families. Generally no outside ]alx)ui 
is employed in this process. But in a centre like Satara a few artisans 
are employed on daily wages of Rs. 2 each. Most of these artisans 
are under debt as they cannot make both the ends meet. 

An artisan on an average requires Rs. 1,500 to 2,000 as working 
capital. Middle-men generally advance this amount and r(*cover the 
same from the tanned hides they purchase from the artisan. 

Tliere were three tanners* co-operative societies with 103 members 
and Rs. 3,523 as share capital in 1957-58. They did not undertake 
an>^ activities till then. There is one tanning centre at Satara run 
by the Department of Cottage Industries. It receives raw hides from 
Bombay and from peripatetic school at Wai. The school imparts 
training to students from thc^ Dhor community. 

Government have (established a tanning centre at Satara in 1957 
with an object to produce tannc'd leather by pit tanning method 
which yields better and durable tanned leather in minimum time. 
Tanned leather produced at the centre is sold to the leather workers’ 
co-operative society. 

The industry' is suffering from a strong set-back as it cannot 
compete with big leather-working concerns who can sell their 
products at comparatively cheaper prices. 

It is a common calling found all over the district. In each village 
there are one or two Lohar families who produce and repair agriem- 
tural implements and domestic articles like spades, pick-axes, axes, 
furrows, sickl(\s, hoes, axles, flat pans (tavas), frying pans (kadhais) 
and prongs (sandshis), In 1951, 10-41 persons were having black- 
smithy as a i)rincipal means of livelihood in the district. There were 
149 establishments engaging 240 persons. Karacl, Koregaon, Satara 
and Wai are important centres of blac*ksmithy. 

Iron and steel are brought at Poona and Sangli as raw materials. 
Due to short supply of tlu' in(4al .sheets the artisans purchase them 
at a price lugluT than tin* controlled price. Iron plate weighing 
18 seers is required for a band, 35 seers for an axle of cart. In 
rural areas necc'ssary metal is supplied to them when an order is 
placed for an implement. They do such type of work on piece 
rates, and usually charge a ruix*e for producing an axe or a sickle, 
Rs. 10 for producing an angle, Rs. 5 for producing a chair and 
Rs. 4 for fixing a hand on a wheel. An artisan does the work 
worth Rs. 5 in a day. His work is usually brisk during summer 
while during rainy season he takes to farm labour. 

Tools required are anvil (airan), sledge-hammer (ghan), hammei 
{hatoda)y pincers (sandshi) bellows (hhata), etc. The whole set 
costs about Rs. 200. Each artisan usually possesses the whole set. 

Vf 573a-26a 
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Tlie artisans are very poor. Many a time they move from place to 
place in search of employment. Capital required is borrowed at 
a higher rate of inkiest. 

Leather-work is a common iiKliistry followed by Mochis or 
(ihambhars, wlio number 2,700. In 1951, there w(;re 368 leath(‘r- 
working establisliments engaging about 511 persons. Satara, Wai, 
Fhaltan, Mahabaleshwar, Karad. Koregaon and Khed are few impor¬ 
tant centres. The main leather products are footwears, shoes, 
chappals and sandles. Formerly the artisans were engaged on haluta 
system, which is now fast disappearing. Leather goods are sold 
directly on cash payment. 

Tanned leather or rubber for soles, dyed and fancy leather for 
uppers, nails, polishes, etc., constitute raw materials for tl»e industry. 
Sole leathei* is brought from Kolhapur or purchased from local market 
and upper leather from Bombay, Calcutta, Kanpur and Madras. 
The prices of leather were as follows 


Chrome leather 
Calf leather 
rvessed tanned hide 
Unpressed tanned hide 


Rs. nP. 

1-00 per s(j. ft. 
1-50 per sq. ft. 
2*12 per lb. 
1‘81 per lb. 


Tools which are most commonly used ixrc ariy chis(‘l. iron si)ike, 
hammer, uooden blocks, flat stone, pakkad, c^tc. A s(‘t of such tools 
including a n(‘w sewing machine costs Rs. S(X) and without a sc'wing 
machine about Rs. 100. 


Frodifction : Chappal is the main product while shoes and sandles 
are also produced in urban areas. Shoes prcKluec^d at Mahabaleshwar 
are popular in Bombay. The? cost of production of a chappal is 
about Rs. 4-80 nl^ which is sold at Rs. 5 per pair. The market for 
(lie products is geiuTally local. A small pc*rcentagc‘ of tlie produce* 
is sent to towns and cities like Pcx>na and Bombay. 

Leather-working provid(‘s full time c^mployment in which artisans 
are hc*lped by their famili(\s. They earn about Rs. 2 to 3 per clay. 
In urban areas they are c*mployed by big establishments on pic'ce 
work. In the rainy season when their work is slack they take to 
agriciiltuie. 

An artisan on an average requires Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 as capital 
investment. 


There were six leather-workers’ co-operative^ socie ties which 
wc‘re situated at Aundh, Koregaon, Mahabaleshwar, Satara, Shirwal 
and Wai. Five of them had 209 members and Rs. 20,773 as share 
capital. The society at Satara produces footwears. It receives 
Covernment orders for supply of shoes to Police Department. 



SATARA DISTRICT 


Wj 


As tilt; district lias a large area under groundnut crop, oil industry 
lias an important place in its economy. It is reported that there are 
about 700 village ffhaiiis which engage about 1,200 artisans. 
Charegaon, Deur, Karad, Lonand, Malharpeth, Masur, Pa tan, 
Pusegaon, Satara and Wai are important centres where ghanis are 
found. 
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Groundnut, salllower and karanji seeds, which are used as raw 
materials, are purchased from local market and are stored during the 
season. 


K(f]n ghanis driven by one or two bullocks are mostly used lor 
oil crushing. A few artisans use Nuian ghanis. There arc no 
otlier implements except drums for oil storage and an iron bar. 
The cost of Kohl ghani is about Rs. 3(X). The whole set ineliiding 
a bullock requires about Rs. 700. 

The kohl ghani consists of a wooden trough which holds seed 
and a wooden cylinder about four feet high fitted right in the centre 
ol the trough with a heavy cross beam on the top in a standing 
position, one end of which rests alxnit a foot from ground. A semi- 
circular block of wood is attached to the lower part of the trough 
with a i)ioee of wood projecting and forming a right angle with the 
iqiper beam at the end nearest the ground. On this piece of wood 
a large stoiu' is placed and communication with the upper beam is 
eireeted by means of ropes playing on a pulley and as the ropes are 
tightened and the block risi s the pressure of the cylinder is increased. 
A blind-folded bullock is yoked to the upiXT beam. The bullock 
goes round the trough and by the revolving of the cylinder the seeds 
are crushed. Oil is squeezed tmt and falls to the bottom of the trough 
while the residue forms into a solid mass round the sides of the 
trough as oilcake. 

Production.—On an average about 100 lbs. of groundnut seeds 
art* crushed in ten hours. The cost for crushing ICK) lbs. of groundnut 
w liieh yield about 30 lbs. of oil and about 70 lbs. of cake comes to 
about Rs. 30. Tin* market for the products is generally local. A small 
perct'utage of it is sent to Ratnagiri district. 

In this industry both men and women work. Men do the work of 
extraction of oil and women of cleaning groundnut or salllower. It 
is a seasonal industry which works for eight months in fair weather. 
In the rainy season when artisans are without employment they follow 
agriculture as a subsidiary occupation. 

Groundunts are stocked in bumi^er sca.son when the prices are low. 
The stocks are purchased on personal credit and in a few cases 
advances are madt* b>’ merchants to the artisans on the hypothecation 
of their ju’oducts. 

There were eight oilineirs co-oi)erative societies, out* l aeli at Ghare- 
gaon, Deur, Karad, Malharpeth, Lonand, Disegaon, Satarii and Wai 
in 1957-58. They had 209 members and Rs. 20,773 as share capital. 
The Maharashtra Village Industries Board advances loans for share 
capital and working capital to them. 
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Handloom weaving was carried on in almost all towns and large 
villages in the district by Khatris, Koshtis, Salis and Moinins. Cotton 
yarn of coarse count was brought from Tasgaon, Jath and Athani 
and of fine count from Bombay. Khatris, Koshtis and Salis wove 
coarse cloth and Moinins cheap turbans. Though weavers worked 
throughout the year, their earnings were hardly sufficient to support 
them as they could not compete with mill-made cloth. This situa¬ 
tion worsened in post war period between 1920-1935 and almost 
remained static till the dawn of independence, as theii* interest was 
never safeguarded by the British Government. In the post-indei>en- 
dence period, Government has been taking keen interest in the 
uplift of their economic lot by giving them financial aid and training 
them in the improved methods of weaving and arranging for the 
sale of their products. Abolition of intermediary has proved to be 
a boon. As a result the industry is regaining strength. 

Among the existing cottage industries in the district, handloom 
weaving is the most imjxirtant. It employs about 4,000 i^ersons. 
There are 1,900 handlooms, of wliich 1,300 are pit-fly shuttle looms, 
150 frame fly shuttle looms and 450 automatic looms. They arc 
located at different centres like Bavdlian, Janugadewadi Kale, Karad, 
Kolcwadi, Mhaswad, Morve, Phaltan, Rajapur, Umbra), etc. Almost 
the whole industry is manageil by independent weavers and a small 
part of it is controlled by master weavers who engage weavers on 
daily wages or on piece work. 

In this area the main handloom product is bandhani sari in which 
cotton yarn of 20^ and 30^ or 40'' and 40'^ is used in its body and 
of 40" and 6f0" or silk or artificial silk is used in its border and ancbti 
or padar. Silk or artificial silk is used only in costly saries. Cotton 
yarn is purchased from open market. It is also supplied by 
co-operative societies to their members and by master weavers to 
artisans dependent on them. The average consumption of yarn per 
loom per month is as follows 



CoTisvmiption on 

Consumption on 

ftyshuttlc looms, 
(lbs.) 

automatic looms, 
(lbs.) 

10 

50 

75 

20* 

40-45 

60-65 

30-32* 

30 

35 

40 

20 

25 

60 

10 

15 

80 

6 

8 


used in X P®*" 10 Jbs. Sago and gum ar 

box awins and their accessories are wider stays, dro) 

uttles, reeds, healds, warping frame, dobbics, etc. Old an( 
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crude nictliods of weaving were followed by the artisans. A few of 
them are trained in new methods of weaving by the Department of 
Cottage Industries. The cost of accessories of an automatic loom 
which has recently Ixjcn introduced is as 


Name of accessory. Cost. 


1. 

Automatic take up motion attachment. .. 

Rs. 

70 

1 

2. 

Wider slay 


50 

i ‘ 

3. 

Drop box shuttle 

• • • • 

30 


4. 

Steel reed 

• • • • 

10 

f 

5. 

Varnished heald 

.. • • 

20 


6. 

Dobbies with latics 

• • • • 

30 

* 

7. 

Warping frame 

• • • • 

400 

* 

8. 

Paddle loom 

• • • • 

700 

l 

9. 

Iron temples 

• • • • 

10 

I * 

10. 

Automatic loom 

• • • • 

250 



Production he products are coarse and fine saris and dhotis, 
upiirnc and pasodis, shirting, coating, bed shec'ts and towels. But 
the percentage of products lik(^ fine cloth is mucli less as they are 
very recently introduced. The special product is a sari of Bavdhan 
type in which cotton yarn of 40 is used in warp and wept. This 
sari is or 9 yards length and fifty inches in width. The cost of 
production of 40 such saries, which require alx)ut 50 lbs. of cotton 
yarn, 21 lbs. of silk is about Rs. 4(X). The details of cost are given 
below 



Rs. 

Cost of yarn 50 lbs. 

185 

Cost of artsilk 21 lbs. 

10 

Dyeing charges 

80 

Warping, winding, sizing charges 

25 

Wages to labour 

90 

Packing charges 

10 


400 

Tlie market for the products is almost local. Government has 
opened five sales depots one each at Satara, Kolewadi, Wai, Mhaswad 
and Phaltan for the sale of the products. 

On an average, an automatic loom can produce about eight yards 
of cloth while a fly shuttle loom can produce only four to five >'nrds of 
cloth per day. The average net income of a weavers* family which 
consists of two adult members and two children is about Rs. 3 per day. 
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TJiciv were 21 weavers* co-operative societies which had 1,682 
ineiiibers and Rs. 18,103 as share capital in 1957-58. Their total 
tnrno^'er in that year was about Rs. 3,39,811. Men usually weave and 
vvoiiu^n do other preliminaries like carding, sizing, etc. Their work¬ 
ing day is seven to eight hours, with a holiday on atnavasija, the last 
day of each month of Hindu-calender. 

The total number of 775 persons engaged in khadi weaving centres 
locaU'd at Rhadale, Kaledhaon, Khed, Lalgaon, Mayni, Nimsod, 
Rajapiir, Taradgaon etc. was 775 in 1956-57. These artisans used 
kisan or ])o\ charkha and a loom for weaving and a carding machiiK' 
as tools and equipment The total production of khadi w as about 
17,(XK) yards, valued at Rs. 32,(KK) (1956-57). 

\\'()()1 W'c’jeiiig. Wool Weaving Wool weaving is one of the old industries of the 
district. During th(‘ last centnr>' Sanagars, who wove woollen 
blankets, were found all over the district. Their number has now' 
diminished. The process of making blankets is as follows. The w'ool 
is soaked in tamarind water and dried in oj^c'n air and comb('d. It 
is r(‘soaked and dri(‘d again before it is used lor weaving. )ava, 
piece of wood alxail three feel long and six inches round, with 
a pointed end, ofhda, a long piece of wood about four feet long and 
an inch broad, and nhi, a long piece of wood with an indented side, 
ar(' the tools used by them. Thes(‘ artisans are very poor and do not 
have much capital. TlK‘ir condition has reinainc'd much tlu* sanie 
for d(*cadc*s together. 

There are about 2,1(),7(X) slieei) and the; wool output in the district 
is estimated to b<’ 7,(K),(KK) lbs. The total population engaged in 
wool weaving was about 600 in 1956-57. In 1951, 73 stablisiiments 
employing 114 pc'isons were engaged in wool spinning and W(‘aving. 
Dljanagars wlio usually shear sheep and Sanagars wlio weave* 
kamhalls an* (‘iigaged in the industry. The Dhanagars move from 
j>lace to place* and shear sheej) twice a ycuir, once before* rainy season 
and secondly at the beginning of n inter. Bidal, Cliitali Kaledhou, 
GuJuml), Mahimangad, Mhaswad, Sliivade, itc., are the important 
centres. 

Wool, tamarind s(‘eds, woollen yarn, constitute the main raw 
materials of tlu; industry. Woollen yarn spun by sheplu'rds is abun¬ 
dantly available in the markets at Lonand and Mhasw'ad where raw 
w'ool is sold at about a rupee per lb. 

The artisans in the industry follow primitive* methods and use* 
very old fashioned tools. They used pit and throw shuttle^ looms 
and v('ry crude a])i>aratiis for spinning, carding and weaving. 
A hollow bamboo 12" in length and one and a half inches in diameter 
is used as a suttle. All the looms and their accessories are manufac¬ 
tured and repairc'd locally. A loom wo’th its accessories costs about 
Rs. 1(K). 

A rough kambal, which is locally known as ghongadi, 1(K) inches 
in length and 50 inches in width is the main product. A good 
w'eaver weaves one kambal in a day and an average weaver five in 
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a week. The cost of a incdiiun type of GJiongadi is Rs. 7 which 
includes cost of woollen yarn. Gliongadis are sold at Rs. 50 to Rs. 90 
])er “ hodhwhich contains eight Gliongmlia. Ratnagiri and Kolaba 
eonstitiite the main markets for these pnxlucts where they are sold 
prior to tlie advent of the rainy season. Uttar Satara Jilha Khadi 
Gramodyoga Saliakari Sangh purchases tliese articles from the 
weavers. 

Wool wtiaving is a seasonal industry \N'hieh engages artisans for 
about eight months in fair weather. They take to agriculture in the 
rainy season when thc'ir work is slack. Wool is first graded and carded 
!>>■ a hand eardtT and then spun into yarn. Then follows warping 
and weaving. 

Weavers require capital for the piircliase of raw materials which 
are to be stocked. They get advances from local merchants on 
hypothecation of their products. At times Rs. 700 to Rs. 800 are 
r(‘quir('d for the stock of raw material. The amount is usually 
borrowed Irom local merchants. 

There wi're seven wool weavcTs' co-oi)erative societies in 1957-58, 
one each at Diidebhavi, Gulumb, Mhaswad, Malharpeth, Shivade, 
Wathar and Wai. They had 336 meml>ers and Rs. 11,847 as share 
capital. The turnover of these societies was Rs. 4,370, in the same 
year. 

Ghatjpat (Agva-Sisalava), from which fibre is-extracted, is grown 
all over the district but abundantly in Man and Khatav talukas. It 
is ])lant(‘d on bunds which serves as a fencing to the field or grown 
on the banks of the' river Krishna. It is an old industry in which 
about 5,000 ]K?rsons are said to lx* engaged. In 1951, 569 establish- 
iiKMits with 1,292 pc'isons wc‘re engagc'd in this industry. It is 
a hereditary' occupation of Maiigs. Mayni, Vaduj and Gondavlc* arc- 
a fewv of its important centres. 

The main material recjuired is Ghmjpat from which fibre is extract(.*d 
by the process of retting. Superior quality of fibre is sold at Rs. 10 
l)('r mannd of 24 sc*c‘rs. As the whole' process of rope-making is 
done by hand, no tool except a w'ooden twisting wheel is used in it. 

The main jnoducts are ropes of different sizes, such as required 
for agricultural purposes, midas, kasaras and saundais. A family 
of three persons produces in a week 15 nada% thick ropes used on 
a mol for fetching w ater from a well. Each nada is sold at about 
Rs. 6. Ihc' market for these articles is generally^ local and for fibre 
Poona and Ahmadnagar distrites. 

Ro])c making is done onl>^ in fair weather as it cannot be done in 
tlu' rainy season. On an avt'rage a family of four xx'isons engaged, 
in this industry earns about Rs. 4 per day. 

These artisans are always in need of finance which is usually 
advanced to them by merchants at high rates of interest on hypothe- 
cation of their products. There were ten rope makers’ co-operative 
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societies situated at Andori, Horgaon Goiidavie, Khind, Karad, Khatav, 
Mayiii, Ladegaon, Godanale and Nidhal. Out of them four were 
defunct and one was newly started. They had 343 members and 
Rs. 3,831 as share capital. The annual turnover of the five was 
Rs. 11,508 in 1957-58. 

Process of rope making : Ghaypat is retted in water for eight days 
and dried in air for a day and thrashed by a wooden stick. It is 
then cleaned in water to get pure fibre. 

handful of fibre is taken and twisted into thin strands which are 
tJien carried by the same ])roeess to a suitable length. One j^erson 
takes the long strand and the other goes to a distance* of 30 to 60 ft. 
and starts twisting it again. The twisted length is folded and again 
hvisted with the help of a woexlen twisting wheel into a roj)e consist¬ 
ing of throe to twelve strands as required. 

Almost all villages have two or three Kumbhar families whose 
hereditary occupation is to make* earthen vessels and toys and to 
supjdy them to the village people. At a few places like Karad, 
Satara, Wai and Phaltan tlu*y make idols of Goddess Goiiri and 
God Ganapati during Ganajiati festival and ^adgis during the days 
ef Makar Samkrant, idols of cobra during Nagpanchami festival 
and various other idols during Divali. Those artisans who live in 
N'illages round about the rivers Koyna and Krishna make* 
bricks and tiles. About 2.5(K) artisans are I'ligaged in this occui)a- 
tion. Formerly this occupation formed out; of the twelve haluias in 
the rural areas. This system is now fast vanishing. Black and 
red clay free from stones is required to make earthen vc'ssels, bricks 
and tiles. Both the type of clays and falling leaves of pimpal and 
banyan tre(*s used for baking art^ available in plenty on the banks of 
the two rivers. Groundnut husk which is available in plenty and 
coke obtained from the Southern Railway stations at Wathar, Karad 
and Koregaoli are also u.scd in hJtattis for baking them. 

Tlie tools of a j)otter c*onsist of an earthen wheel for making vessels 
a brick-kiln for baking bricks, tiles and vessels and wooden moulds 
for making bricks. The construction of a potters wheel is as follows : 
a flat piece of wood is first cut into a circular form of about eight 
inches in diameter and a small flat circular stone having a hollow 
in the middle is fixed in the centre of the piece of wood. Six thin 
sticks arc inserted as spokes in the piece of wo(kI which serves 
as the nave. Three hoops are then tied to the ends of the spokes 
with a thin rope and the circumference of the wheel is loaded with 
a mixture of clay and goat hair to make it heavy. A slant wooden 
peg about nine inches long is buried in the ground. A pit is filled 
with water and the wheel is placed on the peg which rests in the 
hollow of the stone fixed in the nave. The total value of a set of 
these tools is about Rs. 50. 

These artisans produce vessels like ranjan, gadgi, madki, toys, 
tiles and bricks. A few skilled artisans produce kundis for 
gardening purposes. The cost of 10,000 bricks which are produced 
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by ten persons in ten clays is about Rs. 33() including wages, cost of 
fuel, etc. Bricks are sold between Rs. 40 and 45 per 1,000. Those 
artisans who are balutedars give their products to agriculturists and 
in return get a fixed cpiantity of grains. It is a seasonal industry. 
In the rainy season when artisans are out of employment they take 
to cither agriculture or do shakarani work (covering of roof with 
thatch or grass and tiles) on daily wages. 
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There were two ixitter’s co-operative societies, one at Karanje and 
tlie other at Arale, both in Satara taluka. These had 62 members and 
Rs. 2,130 as share capital and produced bricks worth Rs. 1,255 in 
1957-58. 


There is one hand-made paper producing factory. It is situated 
at Ogalcwadi. It produc(*s high grade hand-made paper from cotton 
and hosiery rags. It was originally started at Poona and was shifted 
to Ogalcwadi in 1949. The total inv(‘stinent in 1949 in buildings, 
plant, machinery, raw material, and goods-in-proct ss was about 
Rs. 3,70,000 which rose to Rs. 5,60,000 in 1959. 


Hand-inado 

Paper. 


The main rc'tiuirements of the factor)* are bleached or unbleached 
rags of cotton and hosiery, washing soda, caustic soda, bleaching 
powder, suljihate of alumina, rosin, zinc oxide, etc., which arc 
brought from Bombay. 

The factory produces diflcrc'iit kinds of hand-made i)aper with 
the help of one power plant of 100 B. II. F., beaters; rack cutting 
machines, vats, moulds, h)draulic press calender and paper cutting 
machines. The total employment in it was 150 in September 1959. 
An unskilled worker is paid Rs. 1-35 and skilled, Rs. 2*75 per day. 

The main jiroducts are drawing pai>er, bond paix^r, air mail paper, 
bristle board and degree paper. It produces annually about 75 tons 
of high grade hand-made paper valued at Rs. 5,00,000. Originally 
there was no adequate market for its products and it was running 
at a loss. From 1955, the Khadi and Village Industries Commission 
is using the factory as a training centre for production of high quality 
hand-made paper. Since then it has received orders from various 
Goveniment offices and Universities and wiped out much of its deficit. 

Lack of finance and adequate supply of cotton rags at reasonable 
prices are the main problems faced by the factory. 

Process of hand-made puper.—Cotton rags after being cut into 
small pieces are digested in a digester of Vomiting type and are 
washed in a washing machine. They are then bc'aten into pulp 
in a beater of Hollender type. The pulp is taken for making paper 
sheets on a semi-automatic vat. This proc'css gives wet paper 
which is then pressed in a hydraulic press so as to remove water 
from the wet paper and then it is dried in the air. After being sized 
by gelatine and dried, it is calendered in a plate glazing machine 
and sorted and pac'ked into moisture i>roof wrapping paper and 
sent for sale. 
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CJarpc’iitry whidi iornu*d the oceupalion of only Sutars in the 
j)asl is now followed by toiiimiinities like Marathas, Muslims, etc., 
who construct houses, make funiiture and repair agricultural imple¬ 
ments in rural areas. At i)laces like Karad, Koregaon and Satara, 
they make carts and tongas. About 1,5(K) jK*rsons are engaged in 
this industry. Its main centres are Karad, Koregaon, Mhaswad, 
Satara and Vaduj. 

Tools required are chisels, saw, files, plaining machines, measuring 
foot, hamiiK'rs, etc. The whole set of tools costs about Rs. 500. 
Each artisiin j)ossessc‘s one st‘t. Teak, hahitl and khair wood are 
locally available. 

Carpenter is a skilled worker who (‘arns about Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 daily 
when he is engaged in construction of hous(\s. Those' who are inde- 
])('ndeiit workers earn about Rs. 5 each per (la\'. In rural areas 
iK'cessaiA wood is supplied to them when an order is placed. They 
undertake sueli wT)rk on piece rate. 

(airp('ntr> is a full time ('niployme'nt which k('('])s the artisans 
busy for about ten hours in a da)*. They iisnalK (‘njo)' holiday on 
.Vmaru.si/u, the last day of the month. A carpc'ute'r, alongwith 
an assistant, produces a bullock cart within a fortnight. It is 
a seasonal industry which kec‘j)s tlu' artisan bus) for about eight 
months in a xoar. In the' rainy sea.son when they arc* unc'rnployed, 
they take to farm labour. 

The artisans do not recpiire a !)ig capital in the' industry c'.vcept 
those wdio are ha\ing big establishmc'nts. An awrage artisan 
requires about Rs. 400 to start with. He usually borrows the same 
from local inonc'y-lendcTS or co-operative* societies. 

There' \\eTe* tw^o carj)entry and smithy co-operative' societies in 
1957-58. They had 31 membe rs and Rs. 1,250 as sliare-eapital. 

Tambats iuid Kasars were found in almost all tow^ns in Satara 
district in the last century. The metal was brought from Bombay and 
Poona. Most of the output WTis sold locally and small quantity ol 
it was sent to Bombay. Their earniiigs were hardly betwe en Rs. 50 
and Rs. 500 per year. During the first world WTir the industry 
re;ceived little fillip and wtis adversely affc'cted during the i)eriod 
of the* Great Depre*ssion. The Second World War did not prove to 
bc' a boon for its expansion as the domination of intermediaries and 
])ove*rt\^ of artisans came in the way of its development. The industry 
has re’mained almost static throughout the' last se'venty-five years. 

This industry which engages about 2,000 artisans belonging to 
Twashtra Kasar community is mainly centred at Kmael and Satara. 
Theie are about 40 small karkhanm, eaigaging about twT) or three 
artisans each. A fewv Marathas, Malis, Muslims have also taken up 
this occupation. 

Brass and copper sheets me mainly used lor preparing vessels. 
Independent artisans obtain thc*m from Bombay at Rs. 4*12 per seer 
of brass jdale and Rs. 4-50 jx*r seer of copper plate. Hammers, 
chisels, cutters, tongs, calipers, etc., are used at tools. 
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Main products arc brass and copper utensils, such as gJwf^ari, 
handas, Iotas and tapciis for domestic use. One artisan produces 
two tapciis weighing about 16 lbs. per day, the cost of which is about 
Rs. 29*50 nP. Those who are employed on contract take the following 
wages 

(1) Rs. 4 for a iapcii of copper weighing eight seers. 

(2) Rs. 5• 50 for a gJwgar or lianda of copper weighing eight sc'ers. 

(3) Rs. 7 for a ghagar or handa of brass weighing eight setus. 

The market for the products is Sangli, Sholapur and Mysore. 

Tliese artisans are mostly employees who produce utensils on 
piece rate basis or on contract basis. They do not require large capital, 
for the provision of raw inateiials is made by the merchants. Their 
(‘slablishmcnts ar(‘ situated at the places of their residence wherci 
both manufacturing and s(41irig of products take place. 

No co-operative soc ieties were* organised in this industry till 195(S-59. 

.SIOCTION lll.~LABOUR ORGANISATION. 

The' district is industrially backward. Growth of industrialisation is 
of recc'ut origin, mostly aft(‘r the S(‘cond World War. The origin 
of thc‘ trade union moxememt. can l>e traced to the post-war period. 
During this i)eriod most of tlie unions were organised by workers 
(mgaged in th(‘ sugar, glass and machinery manufacturing industries 
and thos(‘ (*ngaged in the services of local bodic's. Tlie first union 
^^'as tht‘ sugar-workiTs’ union registered under the Indian Trade* 
Unions Act, 1926. in October 1948. Three more unions, one* of 
which was a hotel kc*(*p(‘rs’ association, the othc'r a saraj association 
and the third glass-workers’ union, w(*re registered in 1952-53 and 
eight mort* during 1955-56. At the end of March 1956, there were* 
12 unions rc'gistcrcd undcT the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. The* 
industry-wise distribution of these unions W'as as follow^s 

One* was from agriculture and allied industries, six from manufac¬ 
turing industries, four from services of local bodies and one from 
miscellaneous group of industries. Out of the 12 unions, the 
registration of two w^as canc(*ll('d in 1956 because of failure* to submit 
their annual accounts. 

Then* wctc* two r(*gist(*red unions in 1951-52. Thcnr total membcT- 
ship was 747, out of whom 651 w"<*re males and 96 females. In 
1952-53, the* number of registered unions rose to four. They had 
2,404 members, including 2,228 males and 176 females, in 1953-54, 
their number was the same as in 1952-53; but their total membership 
increased to 4,261, including 359 females. The number of unions in 
1954-55 was seven, w4iich had 4,049 members including 331 females. 
Out of the ten unions in 1955-56, the membership of nine was 3,274, 
including 338 females. 
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The main sources of income of these unions were contributions 
from members, donations interest on investments or funds and other 
miscellaneous items. During 1951-53, two unions had a total income 
of Rs. 4,184. The income of four unions in 1952-S3 and 1953-54, 
was Rs. 6,268 and Rs. 12,083, respectively. In 1954-55, Rs. 18,773 
was the total income of seven unions and in 1955-56, Rs. 13,961 of 
nine unions. 


Expenditure. The main items of expenditure of these unions were salaries paid 
to office-bearers, (expenses incurred on legal matters, compcMisation 
paid to members and expenses incurred on items like education 
of children of the memlH^rs of the unions, etc. The trdal expendi¬ 
ture of the two unions in 1951-52, was Rs. 6,455; of the four in 

19S3-54, Rs. 6,310; of the seven in 1954-55, Rs. 10,822 and of the 

nin(‘ in 1955-56, Rs. 23,604. 

Assets and The total assets of tin* two unions in 1951-52 were Rs. 1,854; of 
Liabilities. 19.53-54, Rs. 15,864 ; of tlu' s(wen in 1954-55, Rs. 23,842 ; 

of the nine in 1955-56 Rs. 23,099. The total liabilities of th(^ two 

unions in 1951-52 were Rs. 1,854; of the four in 1953-54, Rs. 15,842 ; 

of the seven in 1954-55, Rs. 23,842 and of the nine* in 1955-5f> 
Rs. 23,604. The following table shows tlie total number of members, 
total income and expenditure of these unions during 1951-52 and 
1955-56 


Table No. 4. 

Number, Mexibersiup, Income and E.kpenditui^ oj' Trade 
Unions in Sataba District. 



1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 

Number of Unions 

2 

4 

4 

7 

7 

Membership 

747 

^ 2,404 

4,261 

4 , ai 9 

3,274 

Male 

651 

2,228 

3,902 

3,718 

2,936 

Female 

96 

176 

359 

331 

338 

Income (Rs.) 

.. 4,184 

6,268 

12,083 

18,773 

13,961 

Expenditure (Rs.) 

.. 6,455 

4,791 

6,310 

10,822 

14,395 

Assets (R.s.) 

.. 1,854 

10,459 

15,864 

23,842 

23,604 

Liabililis (Rs.) 

.. 1,854 

10,459 

15,864 

23,842 

23,604 


Most of the unions were not affiliated to any organisation of an All 
India level. 
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Two strikes wen* ori^aiiised in 1952, wliicli allectccl the sugar 
factory at Phaltan and glass factory at Ogalcwadi. The workers 
in the sugar factory oiganised the strike for non-payment of 
bonus. It continued for ten days in May 1952. The total number 
of workers involved in it was 636, who lost 3,180 working days. The 
other strike organised by the glass workers ended in four hours. The 
total number of workers involved in it was 1,350, who lost 675 
working days. The workers were* unsuccessful in both these strikes. 
During 1953-56, 13 strikes of workers in hand-made paper industry 
were organised. The main demand of these workers was for payment 
of arrears of wages. I’he total number of workers involved in them 
was 897. 

With the enactment of the bombay Industrial Relations Aet, 1946, 
and the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 of the Government of India, 
the relations betw(*(‘n the industrial employees and employers have 
been precisely regulated. The Bombay Industrial Relations Act came 
into force* on 29th St‘ptemb(‘r 1947, and the Industrial Disput(*s Act 
on 1st April 1947. The former Act provides for a machinery for 
settl(Mn(‘nt of industrial disputes either by conciliation or by arbitration 
and the lattc'r by conciliation or adjudication. 
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The following unions were registered as representative unions under 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act for tlu* industries and local 
areas as shown against them 


Name 

of the Union. 

Industry. 

Local Area. 

(1) Satara 

Rosliim 

Kanigar 

Silk. 

Satara Taluka excluding 

Union, 

Satara. 


village Fanchayat limits 
of Limli. 


(2) Phaltan 

Taluka 

Sakhar 

Sugar. 

Phaltan taluka. 

Kaingar 

Union, 

Phaltan. 



During 1952-56, 12 cast's regarding pay and allowances, one regard¬ 
ing bonus and two jx^rtaining to miscellaneous causes were referred 
to conciliation under the Industrial Disputes Act. Of these, six 
were settled, one was withdrawn, three failed and five w(*re pending. 
Figures rt‘garding cases referrt'd to conciliation under the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act are not available. 

During the same period, under tlu* Bombay Industrial Relations Aet, 
11 cases were referred to the Industrial Court. Of them, nine were 
decided during the pc'riod and two were jiending. No case was 
registered in the Industrial Court from this district under the Industrial 
Disputes Act during this period. Two cases pertaining to fixation of 
wages were received and disposed off by the* Wage Board. 

The Labour Welfare Board of the Government had not started 
labour welfare activities in any part of the district till 1957, nor was 
the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme extended to it till then. The 
Employees’ Provident Fund Act, 1952, covered onh' five factories 
employing 2,125 workers. 
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Section I— Banking and Finance. Banl^ng, Trade 

and Commerce. 

This chapter is divided into two parts. Tlio first part, viz.. Bank- Davkinc anu 

inj; and Finance', describes the banking and financial institutions in Fintanc k. 
Satara district in their historical and structural aspects. As such, this 
section gives narration of indigenous banking, joint stock banking, 
co-operative finance and the state of indebtedness in this district. 

The second part, viz.. Trade and Coinrnercc', is devoted to the analysis 
of the historical and structural aspects of trade and commerce in the 
district. It also describes the extent and volume of import and export 
trade, wholesale trade, regulation of agricultural marketing, co-opera- 
ti\T? marketing and the various agencies engagcTl in trade and 
commerce. 

The pre^sent section gives a bric'f account of the functional aspects 
of tlu' various economic and credit institutions obtaining in tlui 
field of finance. The latter include the mon('>'-lender, the co-opera¬ 
tive societies, the commercial banks, the joint-stock companies, the 
Life Insurance Corporation and many other agencii's directly under¬ 
taken, controlled or regulated by the Government. These institutions 
are important in the sense that to a very large extent the material 
prosperity and economic advance of the district depend upon the 
successful operation of these institutions or agencies. 

The recent years have witnessed some remarkable changes in the 
field of finance of the district largely affecting its economy. The 
age-old institution of money-lenders which was the prominc'ut source 
of credit to a larger section of the people — especially the agricultural 
population, is fast losing ground and is being replaced by the modern 
organised banking system. Many governmental agencies arc coming 
forth to extend financial assistance in the agricultural and industrial 
spheres of the district. Co-operative movennent, too, has spread far 
and wide and has touched most of the economic activities of the 
people. Mention must be made especially of the Large-Sized Multi¬ 
purpose Societies formed by the amalgamation of the small units 
or societies, which have made possible tlie organisation of co-opera¬ 
tive movement on a sound footing and a great expansion of its 
activities. No study of finance would be complete without the 
analysis of these major changes which have taken place in the 
financial institutions of the district. 

Vf 5730-27 
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With liKl(^pcn(lenc(', the Government began to take active' interesi 
in public affairs. New policies were chalked out, new laws wen' 
administered, and nenv schemes were brought out—all with a view 
to enhance' public warfare'. This sort of increasing inte-m'ution eil 
the Governmeaif inte>’ public life' resulte'd iu a graelual expansion of 
the public seclor anel a simiiltane'enis shrinkage of activitie's in the 
]:)rivate sector. These manifolel changes, significant as they are, not 
only affe'cted the size and structure of the credit institutions function¬ 
ing in the* district but also afte*cte^d and rc'gulated the conditions ol 
their w^orking. 

The section de'scribe*s in elc'tail all tlu'se* changes in the financial se t- 
up of the district as wa*ll as givTs an account of some* eif the* scheme's 
recently introducc'el by the GoveTnnu'Ut to augine'iit its financial re¬ 
source's such as tlie^ small savings move'inent, which wais started w ith a 
view to sex'ure w-holevhearted cei-ojXM*atie)n from the pe*e)ple lo build u)^ 
a mighty rc'st'rve' out of the pe'tty savings eif the individual citi/e'us 
which usually go unattencle'd and the establishment of the Life* 
tiisurancc' Corporation consecjiient upon the nationalisation of the 
insurance business in the ye?ar 1956. 

Tenvarels the e'lid of the last ce*ntury the' enily institiitiem carrying 
on financial operations wms that of money-lemders. This agc-olel 
institution servc'd a ve'ry use'ful pun^ose by catering to the financial 
ne'cds of urban and rural population of the district. The old District 
Ciazettc'er of the Satara District de'se*ribes theur fmu'tions in the 
following manner. 

Of all forms of investment, mono)'-k'nding is tla' oommemest. 
\fone^y-leaiding is ]naetised in different degrees by members of almost 
c’veTy class. 

The Icaeling profe'ssiemal money-lenders are Brahmans, Gujarat 
Vanis, Marwar Vaiiis, jains, Lingayals, Marathas anel Musalmans. 
Pewv live' solely by money-leueling. The Brahmans are husbandmeiii, 
lanel ])re)prietoi s. traele'rs, anel to a small extent, pe*nsioned Govermnenl 
servants and ]il(’aele*rs. A few of them have large capital anel combine* 
mone’y-Iemding with trade as thftir ehief calling. 

Gujarat, Ta'ngayat and Afarwar Van? money-lenders are meislb^ 
traders and in some case's land-holders. 

Professional money-lenders may roughly be arrange'cl uneler three* 
chief classc^s—large, middle and small. The first or the substantial 
banker e>r savikar carries on a considerable business in bills or hurulk 
and is careful te) make aelvances only to ]X'1 ‘sobs of substance and on 
good security. The large* lauel-bolelers are often hopelessly in de'bl 
to large money-lenders. 

Thei second or middle class of lenders foims the greater portion 
of the most respectable lenders of the present day. They are those* 
who, with no great capital, lend money in smaller snms and at bigber 
rates than the first class but still carefully and on good security and 

nnVv> \o swoSd \bo cowtVs. Tbis class in most eases Wps tbc 

day-book and ledger. 
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The third class of small lenders have little or no capital. They 
borrow from wealthy firms and lend small sums to poor borrowers at 
extremely high rates. l^(Miders of this class keep tlu' most meagre 
accounts. Their transactions are on mortgage, personal security and 
pfiwn. All of their agreements are on the hardest terms as the security 
is generally doubtful, besides, debtors are tied (lo^^'u to the creditors 
and can seldom afford to b(' dishonest. 

in fixing the terms of a loan every circumstance in the ease has its 
\\Tight. 
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According to tht' returns rc‘C(*ived, on easily convertible nio\ cable 
property and on good lancUxl securih’, large sums were borrowed at six 
to twelve p('r c‘ent. a year, f'or smaller sums and in ordinal) 
pawn transactions the rati' ineri'ascs to eighteen ]M‘r c(mt. In transac¬ 
tions on piTsonal si*curit\^ a well-to-do borrower may raise a loan as 
cheaply as at nine per cc'ut. On the other hand, hardly any limit can be 
set to wliat a destitute borrower may have' to pay. On unsecured 
debts a husbandman of scanty means has generally to ]')ay hvent\- 
four to or even forty per cent. 


As in old da)S, then; ar(‘ few people who do nioiH^y-lending as 
their sole business. Many of th(‘ shop-keepers and merchants who 
are generally Gujaratis, jains or Vanis, advance sums on interest. 
Money-lending therefore, has always been found combined with souk 
other business. 


Tli(? influence' of money-lenders has Ikhmi undermined by a nuinlx r 
of economic de^•elopments during the inter-war period and aftei*. 
With the emergence of inod(Tn banking organisations and the spread 
of the co-operative movemc'ut, the imjxirtanct' of money-lenders has 
diminished considerably. The scope of mon(‘)-lenders’ activities was 
further restricted when with a view to relieving I he agriculturists 
from ihiMr ancestral debts and the harassinents by morn')-lenders, tlu' 
(awernment tmac-ted laws bringing the money-lenders under their 
purview. Financial assistance to agriculturists by the Gov(Tnin(‘nt 
was also responsible to a tertnin ('\tent in ('bbing t]»e importance of 
money-lenders. 

Despite th(‘ fact that tin; im]X)rtance of money-lenders lias been 
continuously on the decline since the S(x:*ond War, it cannot be 
denied that they still occupy a dominant position in the over-all 
credit structure of our eountiy, especially in its rural parts. According 
the Rural Credit Siiroet/ Report " (published in 1954) of th(‘ 
Reserve Bank of India, the piivatc agencies taken together supplied 
about 93 per cent, of the total credit requirements of the culti\ ators, 
of which money-lenders accounted for more than 70 per cent. 

The money-lenders’ class is different from that of indigenous 
bankers. The money-lender does not accept deposits from the public, 
is not particular about the purpose for which the loan is contracted 
and docs not insist upon security unlikci the indigenous banker. His 
methods of lending money are quite simple and flexible and are easily 
understood by the people. 

Vf 573a-27c 
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Broadly these money-lenders can be placed into two categories—the 
town money-lender and the village money-lender. The field of 
operation of the former is larger than that of the latter. His clients 
are mainly petty merchants, workers and salaried employees and 
occasionally small industrialists. The village money-lender, on the 
other hand, advances loans usually to agriculturists. 

It is no doubt true that the money-lenders as a class are of immense 
use to the rural community in the sense that they meet with their 
criidit needs. However, the methods they adopted in recovering their 
dues from their clients were harsh and coercive. The demands for 
advance interest from tiu' clkmts, and for a pn'si'iit for doing business 
known as g/mh khoJai (purse opening), deceiving the clients into 
giving thumb iinprc'ssions on a blank paper with a view to inserting 
any arbitrary amount at any date if the debtor became irregular in 
the payment of interest, general manipulation of tlie account to the 
disadvantage' of the debtor, insertion in written document of sums 
considerably in excess of money actually lent, and taking of condi¬ 
tional sale deeds in order to provide against possible evasion of pay¬ 
ment,—these and such other malpractices were ('xtremely harassing 
to the clients. 

In order to cheek such malpractiei's of money-lenders and relieve 
the agriculturists from their elulches the then Bombay State passed 
on the 17th September 1947, an Act known as the Monev-lend('rs' 
Act of 1946. 

Under the provisions of this Act the State Government is authorised 
to appoint Registrar General, Registrars and Assistant Registrars of 
Money-lenders for the purposes of the* Act and to define areas of 
duties. Licensing and maintaining of cash-book and ledger in a pres¬ 
cribed form and manner w as made compulsory to the money-lenders. 
The latter were further prohibitc^d from molestation of a debtor while 
rcicovering loans. Moh'statiou, in fact, was treated as an offence and 
was to be penalised. Arrc\st and imprisonment of a debtor who pcirson- 
ally cultivatc's land and wdiose d(*bts do not exceed Rs. 15,000 were 
also prohibited. 

This act was subsequently amended, the important amendments be¬ 
ing the introduction of forms 4-A and 5-A and Pass Book system, provi¬ 
sion of calculating interest on katmiti system and facilities to certain 
classes of money-lenders permitting them to submit quarterly state¬ 
ments of loans to the Registrar of Moiu^y-lenders. Further amendment 
was effected in 1955 by which money-lending without licence was 
made a cognisable offence. In 1956, special measures were adopted 
for ])rotecting Backward Glass people. The Registrars and Assistant 
Registrars were instructed to take special care while checking up 
accounts of money-lenders in resi;>cct of their transactions with 
Backward Class people. 

Steps were also taken to induce money-lenders to advance more 
sums or to call forth capital that was shy due to a number of Acts 
passed restricting to a certain extent the activities of the money 
lenders in favour of the debtors. The structure of interest rates, too, 
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was raised and came into operation on 5th Jidy 1952. Accordingly, 
the maximum rales of interest were raised from six per cent, to 
nine per cent, per annum on secured loans and from nine per cent, 
to twelve per cent, per annum on unsecured loans. In addition, 
money-lenders were allowed to charge a minimum interest of rupee 
one per debtor per year if the total amount of interest chargeable 
according to the prescribed rates in respect of loans advanced during 
the year amounted to less than a rupee. 
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Before the Money-lenders’ Act of 1946 came into operation there 
was no law nor executive effort on the part of Government to assess 
the amount of money advanced as loan by the creditors. It is only 
after the Act was passed that maintenance of accounts and registers 
became obligatory on th() mojK'V-lenders. A systematic account of 
their advances is, therefore, available only since 1947. The following 
table gives the financial transactions of money-lenders since that 
year 
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'I’lie table iiidicuUis some ot the broad trends of tlie money-lenders’ 
bnsinc^ss in the; Satara distriet since the Money-lenders^ Act came 
into operation. In tlic first instance, it will be seen that the total 
amount of moiuw atlvanced by the money-lenders shows every year 
c(>jisid(‘ial)k‘ increase from 11)47-48 to 1950-51. Thereaftt^r, ihere is 
a general di clinc in the total amount of advances with slight variations 
from year to year. The fall continues till 1957-58 when, again, a consi¬ 
derable rise is to be seen in the total sum lent. Taking into considera¬ 
tion tlui fact that the number of money-lend(‘rs in the district has 
riscji, although gradual!)', during recent years, this sum does not sho^^ 
any great inijirovement over fornuT years. In a number of eases we 
do not find an\ rise' in the amounts of loans advanced individually. 

Seeoiullv, tliere appears to be a definite decline in the sums lent to 
tli(^ farnK^rs. This decline in the total amounts can be traced to the 
laet that niiuj) of thejn have benefited through the liberal assistance 
of Stat(' in the form of “ Tagai ” or help to grow n>ore food. 

Thirdl), loans advanced to traders do not show any increase. This 
might be due to the stringency of the rules under which money-lenders 
have to advance' loans. 

Agrienllnral Debtors belief .Vet.—T.veji belore the Mone\-lender.s 
Set was passed, the Oovernim'nt had brought into operation oji a small 
scale the bomba) Agricultural Debtors llelief Act, 1989. It was enacted 
with a view to reducing the aggregate indebtedness of genuine agri¬ 
culturists so as to bring it n'asonably within the compass of their 
eapacit) to repay. Tlu' term “agriculturist" as defined in the Deccan 
Agriculturists' Relief Act, 1879, which, too, had bec'ii enactc'd to deal 
with the problem of agricultural indebtediK'ss. was found to bo 
actuall) bringing into its fold not only genuiiK* agricnltmists of iho 
cultivator class, but also p.yr//f/o-agriculturists. Under the term 
“debitor " as defined in the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, 
the indebl(’d j)erson must be a holder of land and must also be culti¬ 
vating land personally. Further his hiconw from sources otlier than 
agriculture should not exceed a certain maximum limit. Income; frojn 
land got cultivated by tenants w as to be regarded as non-agricultural 
income under tli(‘ Act. 

The above Act was first applied to one or tw(» selected talukas of 
a lew districts of the State, in 1942. Iii the light of its working in those 
areas, the Act was amended in 1945, and w^as applied to selected 
lalukas of all districts except Bombay Suburban District, and from 
I'ebruar) 1947, it was api>lied to the whole of the State. Jn 1947, it 
w as once again amended to introduce radical changes, one of which 
was the transfer of the udmiiiistration to Civil Courts. 

The application of the Act has been restricted to debts not exceeding 
Bs. 15,000 in any individual case. The rate of interest in case of awards 
should not exceed 6 per cent, per annum or such loss rate as may be 
notified in that behalf by the State Government or the rate agreed 
upon between the parties when the debt was originally incurred or 
the rate allowed by the decree in respect of such debts, whichever is 
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the lowest. For the co-operative years 1948-49 and 1949-50 (July to 
June), Governincnl hud fixed 4 per cent, per annum as the rate of 
interest for the purposes of awards passed under section 32(2). In 
the case of awards jiassed in favour of land mortgage banks under 
section 33, the bank is entitled to recover the amount due to it from 
the debtor together with interest at such rate not exceeding 6 per cent, 
per annum as the vState Government may notify in that behalf. Govern¬ 
ment had fix(^d 6 per cent, per annum as the rate of interest for the 
co-operative years 1948-49 and 1949-50 for the purposes of and award 
made under section 33 (3) of the Act. 

The co-operative movement in this distriet had attained considerable 
importance during recent years on account of its numerous activities, 
such as extension of agricultural credit, reorganisation of agriculture, 
processing and marketing of agricultural produce, sale of agricultural 
and domestic rc’cfuisites, organisation of subsidiary industries and 
formation of unions by producers or suppliers of various commodities. 
Activities lor the welfare of backward classes have also been brought 
within the co-operative fold. The c o-opc‘rativc movement, in other 
words, envisages the growtli of agricultural co-operative credit socie¬ 
ties, multi-piirpose societies, land-mortgage banks, noii-agricultiiral 
credit societies .such as ur])an co-operative banks, salary earners* 
socict>’ and a district central co-operative bank. The following pages 
rc’view the evolution, the functioning and the progress of these 
societies in the district. 

The co-operative moveim'iit started in this district at the beginning 
of the present century wlum in 1907, llu' first Agrieiiltural Credit 
Society, was registered at the village Bodhe in Man taluka. Since 
then the prineii)Ie of the movement gradually gained popularity 
witli social workers and rural masses and similar societies were 
regisleivd in various parts of th(’ district. In early days of their 
existence the sijcieties had no share capital ; they \\ ere nm mainly 
on the funds collected from the members by way of savings and 
deposits. As there was no financial agency to supplement the funds 
of .societies, the deposits had added significance. For, the movement 
had to rcl>’ upon local savings and restrict its activity to the provi¬ 
sion of credit to the nci’dy agriculturists. Growing needs of agri¬ 
cultural finance and the realisation on the piirt of the people of the 
importance of forming societies on a co-operative basis, led to the 
development of a new outlook towards them. Conseciuently, the 
co-operative societies had to undergo changes as regards their legis¬ 
lation as well as their structure. Aecordingl 3 ^ the system of share 
capital was introduced. At the same time two central financing 
agcmcies—the North Satara Onlral Co-operative Bank and Shri Laxmi 
Central Co-o]3eralive Bank—were formed and co-operatives 
with limited liability and with the object other than provision of 
credit (such as supervision, education, supply of agricultural require¬ 
ments, etc.) came into existence. In the beginning Ithe idea of 
single-purpose society was inedominant and in order to keep the 
members in close touch with each other s needs and affairs, society 
was allowed to enroll more than hundred members. It is for this 
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reason that in some villages we still find a number of societies only 
undertaking the supply of agricultural credit. 

The idea of a single-purpose society being predominant the neces¬ 
sity of organising other societies serving entirely a diflt'rent end was 
felt l)y the people, with the result that different kinds of societies 
such as Sale and Supply Societies, Better Farming and Better Living 
Societies Taluka Development Boards, etc. were formed. Similarly, 
in due course of time. Supervising and Marketing Societies of a 
federal type working at taluka levels came into existence. Gradually, 
however, the idea of single-purpose societies gave way, having lost 
its significance to that of the multi-purpose society. This has revolu¬ 
tionised functioning of the' societies and changed them from purely 
credit supplying societies to service organisations. 

The history stated above will help understand the present structure 
and development of the co-opc'rativc organisations and the signi¬ 
ficance of new tr(‘nds visible in their operations. The j^rogress of 
the movement was slow till the year 1945, whereafter it accelerated as 
could be seen from Tables No. 3 and 4 to follow. 

These societies form the corner-stone of the co-operative move¬ 
ment as the developiiK'ut of the movement in all other fields depends 
upon their efficiency and successful working. A large number of 
these societies are organised in rural areas. The societies arc engaged 
in the supjdy of short-term and inlcrjnediatc-lerm (i.e., not exceeding 
five years) finance to agriculturists. The area of o})eration of such 
a society is usually a large village, although in some cases smaller 
villages where it is not possible to organise separate societies are 
also included in its jurisdiction. Membership of these societies is 
open to all residents of that area ou certain conditions. The societies 
function under the principle of unlimited liability. 

The societies raise their funds in any or all of the following ways 

(a) by entrance fees; (/;) by issue of shares; (c) by receiving 
deposits from (i) members or (//) non-members residing within 
the area of operation of the society, (d) by raising loans and over¬ 
drafts frrjin other co-operative credit societies or from financing 
institutions; (e) by donations. The face value of each share is 
generally Rs. 5 and the maximum number of shares a member is 
allowed to hold must not exceed 600. The societies accept savings 
dex^osits and fixed dej^osits of a duration of not less than six months. 
The rate of interest is ai^i^roved by the finaneing agency. 

The societies grant short-term and intermediate-term loans for 
agricultural as well as domestic purposes. Short-term loans are 
granted for meeting expenses on seed, manure, working capital, etc. 
Intermediate term loans are granted for purchase of bullock carts, 
iron implements, etc. and for the payment of old debts and works 
of land improvement. The loans are granted for a period of five 
years. 
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The nik* of iuteresi cliarj?ecl l>v agricultural co-operative credit 
societies depends upon their financial position as well as on the rate 
of interest at which they borrow from the financing agency. The 
rate of interest charged in 1960 was G/i i^er cent. 

There wcmx; 576 agricultural credit societies in 1960 in this district 
with a nieinbersliip of 65,790 and Rs. 1,02,31,901 as working capital. 
These societies also include multi-purpose societies in the district. 


During recent yt^ars agricultural credit societies or village x>rirnarics 
(as they arc called) are being converted into nuiUi-purxx)se societies 
W’itli tlu^ object of making iheni broad-based so as to enable them 
to cater to the multifarious needs of the inc'inbers. Since the 
iuijdejnenlation ol the pilot scheme* the jnoeess of conversion ol 
these socic'tics into large-sized miilti-x)urpose societies n eeived an 
iin])etus and many ncm multi-xnirpose societies are formed either 
anew or by amalgamating w^eak and uneconomic units. 

The multi-purpose societies serve the rural sector in many ways. 
In addition to the supply of finance, they also undertake various 
ac'tivities for the betterment of the* village iM)])ulace such as providing 
])ure and im])rovecl sc'cxls and agricultural jmx)lements, efteeting con¬ 
solidation of holdings, markc'ting the produce of the* mc'inbers, etc*. 
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The total amount of liability a multi-purpose society can incur 
is calculated from the amount of its actual liability, deducting there¬ 
from a sum equal to amounts, which it borrows from a central 
financing agency on the security of agricultural produce. 

The village primaries and multi-purpose societies together serve 
as many as 1,152 villages and 15 towns. That is to say they cover 
92 per cent, of tlie target figure fixed under the Second Five-Year 
Flan. In U'rnis of agricultural population these societies cover about 
36-5 per cent, of the cultivating population. The accompanying 
tables indicate the progress made by these societies in the Satara 
district. 

l^and mortgage banks are specially organised and equipped to 
perforin the essential function of providing long-term credit to the 
cultivator. The area of ojieration of such a bank is generally a district 
or a part then'of not smaller than a taluka. The main purposes for 
which banks advance loans are debt redemption, adoption of improved 
methods of cultivation, purchases of land for development and its 
improveihent, installation and purchase of costly agricultural plant 
and machinery. Loans of not less than Rs. 400 and not more than 
Rs. 1,500 ar(‘ giv(‘n to an individual for a definite object, subject in 
every case to the sanction of the State Co-operative Bank. Loans 
are granted against the security of landed property. The land offered 
in mortgage by the applicant should be of his absolute ownership, 
free from jirior cmcumbrances and not subject to any restrictions and 
ali(‘nations. Loans are givcm upto 50 per cent, of the value of 
iinmovabk' properly mortgaged to the bank. The period of repaymemt 
of loan vari(‘s from five cears to twenty years. 

The Satara District Land Mortgage Bank Ltd., Karad, is the only 
land mortgage bank which is at X3resent catering to the long-term 
requirenuaits of the \\ hole district. The l)ank operates both in Satara 
and Sangli districts. The table No. 4 indicates the operations of this 
bank for the years 1945-46 to 1955-56. 

During 1958-59, total loans to the extent of Rs. 6,72,150 were 
disbursed to 362 applicants for th(’ following purpose'! : — 



Rs. 

(1) Redemption of old debts .. 

2,45,000 

(2) rurchase of lands 

37,000 

(3) Purchase of machinery 

1,05,800 

(4) Improvement of land 

65,700 

(5) Con.struction and repairs of wdls 

2,19,950 

Total 

. 6,73,450 
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This group oi sodetit's forms an important part of th(5 co-oporative 
movement and is almost equal in magnitude and importance to the 
group of Agricultural Co-operative (Credit Societies. It consists of 
urban banks, salary earners’ socic'ties and factory workers' societies. 

The arc'ii of oj^eration of a society of this type is usually restricted 
to a town or a part of a town or even a factory or a department. 
Membership is opc'ii to all ]iersons, residing within the area of opera¬ 
tion and the’ liability of members is limited. No person, however, can 
become a membc’r of more than one society, without the sanction 
of the Registrar or Assistant Registrar. Ckapital is raised by issue 
of shares, aeee])ting d(‘posits on current, savings and fixed accounts 
and boiTOWfiig Ironi (he (a'lilral Financing Ag(‘nc). The limit to 
o?itside borrowing is r(*slrict<‘d to eight times the paid-up share 
capital plus th(’ aecumnlah’d res(TV(‘s and building fund minus file 
aecumulaled losses. The following table will give an idea of tbe 
progress made' by this class of societies. 
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There are at jirescait t^^() central finaiKi'n^ a^t‘ncu‘s operatinu; in 
Satara district. The first is tlu‘ Satara District Ontral (avop(*rativ(‘ 
Hank, Ltd., Satara, ret^ish'red in 1951. Jt has i^ot seven Inanches in 
tht‘ district. T'lu* bunk optTates for tin* wliolt* district except for tin* 
Phaltan taluka. Tiu' other iKink is Shri Laxnii (aaitral (’o-operativc‘ 
Hank. Ltd., IMialtaii. Its area of operation is restricted only to 
Phaltan taluka. The following table gi\(‘s the operations of tlies("t\vo 
banks in the district. 



Number of Members. Loans advanced during Loans due by— Loans and Deposits hdd at the close 

the year. from— 


SATARA DISTRICT 


4 :^^) 
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A perusal of the above figures shows that the membership of tli 
banks has registered a steady growth in respect of individuals an 
societies. The paid-up share capital and reserve fund also sho^ 
considerable rise over previous years. During recent years the Centrj 
Financing Agencies have been in a position to make profits. Tli 
Agencies, however, are unable to cope up with private and goveri 
ment agencies in tapping deposits from the people under the sccon 
Five-Year Plan. The agencies have been entrusted with the resi^oi 
sibility of meeting the growing needs of agriculturists in respect ( 
finance, but it is not found to b(' an easy task by them. 

Tlic following types of societies have been grouped under th 
category 

(1) belter Living Societies. 

(2) Education Societies. 

(3) Transport Societies. 

(4) Other Societies. 

The main object of thesi* societies is to promote' healthy atmosphei 
by encouraging sanitary habits among the members, to raise the 
cidtural level, to promote peace by settlement of mutual dispute 
and to inculcate in them saving habits. The ultimate goal of thes 
societies is to improve the financial position of their mc'inbers an 
raise their standard of living. At present there are two societies f 
this h^pe in the district with 89 members and working cai')iti 
of Rs. 630. As these societies are not getting better response an 
co-operation from their members they have Ix'come almost stagnant. 

There are at present two education societies in the district—on 
ill the Koregaon Division and the other in the Satara Division. Lik 
all charitable institutions these societies are run not on share capiti 
but on the subscriptions paid by their mt*mbers. In the absence f 
.share capital the societies are unable to get financial aecommodatio 
from the Central Financing Agencies. The societies at present hav 
a membership of 47, Rs. 6,539 as reserve and other funds an 
Rs. 6,593 as working capital. Take the above type of societies thes 
societies have become almost stagnant (exactly for the same reasons). 

There is only one soeh'ty of this type in the district with a membei 
ship of 24. Its purpose is to facilitate Ix'tter transport in the distric 
The paid-up share capital of the society is Rs. 600; while the workin 
capital is Rs. 892. 

In addition to the Housing Societies there are a number of ered 
societies operating to attain the welfare of Backward classes. 

Government sanctioned the Pilot Paddy Scheme for intensive cult 
vation in paddy area in this district at an estimated cost c 
Rs. 58,620 for executing the scheme. Accordingly the scheme wn 
taken up for implementation in April 1958. The area selected for th 
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Paddy Sclienie consists of seven talnkas covering 473 villages as 
shown below 


Serial No. Name of Taluka. No. of Villages. 

1 Patau .. .. 178 

2 Javli .. .. 127 

3 Wai .. .. 46 

4 Satara .. .. 56 

5 Mahabaleshwar ., .. 52 

6 Kliaiulala .. .. 6 

7 Karad .. .. 8 
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Total .. 473 


Tlic sjiccial features of the scheme arc as follows 

(1) Financial lielp to tlie paddy growers and to tlie societies, 
(2) Supply of fertilisers to paddy growers, (3) Technical help 
regarding Jaj)anes(‘ method of paddy cultivation, etc. 

r ‘ 

The finance reipiired for paddy cultivation is being provided to 
cultivators (‘iitirely tlirough co-operative societies functioning in the 
village under the Paddy Scheme, The societies are financed by the 
(Central Financing Agency of the District the District Central 
Ca)-operati\'e Hank, Ltd., Satara. With a view to inducing the 
(>o-operative CJentral Hank to grant crop finance to paddy growers. 
Government lias given a guarantee upto 50 per cent, of losses in 
individual eases and upto 50 per cent, of the total outstandings of 
tlu^ Co-operative Central Bank for the loans granted under the 
scheme. The normal scale of crop finance is Hs. 73 i)er acre. This 
is given both in cash as well as in kind. 

Members who have bei’ii granted loans under the scheme art' 
expected to transfer to the societies for sale at least 10 Bengali 
Maunds j)er acre, at the existing rate, towards the repayment of loans 
along with the interest chargeable at the rate of 7-50 per cent. The 
procedure can only be adopted if waterproof and rat-proof godowns 
arc‘ eoiistrueted by the Central Societies. The societies at Patau 
and Bahule have construct(*d such godowns. 

The follo^^Mng table indicates the financial operations of the 
societies made under the scheme during the year 1958-59. 


TABI.E No. 8. 


Name of 
the Taluka. 

Loans Disbursed. 

Total. 

Loans recover¬ 
ed upto 
1958-59. 

Percentage. 

In Kind. 

In Cash. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Patan 

6t,25I 

26,972 

88,223 

85,332 

96*7 

Satara 

14,203 

4,751 

18,954 

18,742 

98*8 

Javli 

17,236 

4,030 

21,266 

20,422 

960 

Wai 

18,923 

6,206 

25,129 

24,181 

96-2 

Mahaba¬ 

leshwar. 

13,533 

3,046 

15,581 

16,456 

99*2 
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Till llie Ix'niiiiiing of tlio ])rc\sciit century there was not a single 
banking t)rganisation in the Satara district. The first bank to be 
c'stablishcd at Satara was the Satara Swadeshi Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
It was (‘stablished on the 2()th August, 1907. Since that date there 
was a gradual dcvclopiiUMit of banking organisations in the district. 
At present (i.e., by the end of 1958) there arc fourteen joint-stock 
banks in this district. Out of them eight are the brunch-olficcs of 
the banks which have got their rt'gistered offices outside the district. 
The names of all the banks in the district, their location and the 
years of their c'stablishmt'iU arc given bi'low 


Name of tlic Rank. 

Location. 

Year of 
Lstablishment. 

T he State Bank of India 

Satara 

.. 1956 

The State Bank of India 

Phaltan 


The State Bank of India 

Karad 


The United Western Bank of India, Ltd. 

Satara 

1936 

The United Western Bank of India, Ltd. 

Lonand 

.. 1954 

The United Western Bank of India, Ltd. 

Phaltan 

.. 1958 

The Bank of Karad 

Karad 

.. 1946 

1 he Bank of Karad 

Satara 

.. 1951 

The Phaltan Bank, Ltd. 

Phaltan 

.. 1918 

The Satara Swadeshi Commercial Bank, Ltd. .. 

Satara 

.. 1907 

T he Bank of Aundh, Ltd. 

Aundh 

.. 1938 

The Bank of Aundh, Ltd. 

Ogalcwadi 


The Sangli Bank, Ltd. 

Karad 


The New Citizen Bank of India .. 

Lonand 



All these banks including the State Bank of India provide the usual 
banking lacilities to the jniblic including the financing of trade and 
agriculture and storage and movement of agricidtural ixoducc’. 
Besidc*s these banks, there are several urban co-o]x iative banks which 
(/]X’ral(’ in tlu' district. But the facilitii‘s afforded by them are liiniUid. 
The Satara District Ca*ntral C’o-opcTative Bank which was established 
in 1951, confine's its activilic's to the co-operative field. 


The main object of many of the joint-stock banks such as the 
Bank of Aiuidli or the Bank of pTialtan is to encourage the habit of 
banking cspc'cially in rural area and to catc^r to the needs of the 
jmblic through its offices. The branches of the banks, arc situated 
in the rural jiarts of the district that are financially very poor. 


The State Bank of India was established quite recently in this 
district. At presc*nt it has three branches at the imix)rtant towns viz. 
Satara, Karad and Phaltan. The Statt' Bank undertakes the usual 
banking business. But as an ag(*nt to the Reserve Bank of India it 
also conducts Governnumt businc'ss and affords rc'inittance and 
exchange facilities to local banks and the public. 


The following tablets reweal tfie financial operations of various joint- 
stock banks in the Satara district. 


Other hanks. 
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The foregoing tallies reveal some of the broad trends in the 
financial operations of banks in Satara district. Firstl}^ the banking 
habits of the jicople do not appear to be well developed. The total 
deposits held hy these banks stood only at Rs. 80,54,522 by the end 
of 1957 and they consisted of fixed deposits, current deposits and 
savings dejx)sits and were held by individuals, banking companies 
and business conc(»rns. Of these deposits, fixed deposits amounted 
to Rs. 38,94,932, while only Rs. 3,80,000 were deposited in deposits 
classified as “ Other Deposits Amounts involved in Current Deposits 
and Savings Deposits were Rs. 17,91,338 and Rs. 24,88,252 
rt*spectivel\'. Secondly, the manufacturing and trading concerns were 
the largest single depositors followed closely ])y the banking 
companies. 

Tables 10 and 11 give* us an analysis of the' advances made hy the 
scheduled and non-scheduled hanks according to purpose and 
security. Table No. 10 shows that by the end of 1958 these banks in 
all advanced Rs. 31,64,189 against 2,089 accounts. Most of the 
advances were for comiiKaxiiil and industrial purposes, whik‘ compa¬ 
ratively smaller amounts were advanced for personal and professional 
reasons. Agricultural sector rtx'cived the smallest assistance from the 
banks. There are pri\sumabh' two reasons for this. Firstly, most of 
the banks are locatc'd in the urban areas and arc‘ not quite willing 
to advance loans to peoph* coming from rural ar(‘as. Secondly, 
agenci(*s other than hanking such as the co-operative societies and 
tlie Co\’('rnm(*nt are helping the agriculturists. 

Th(‘ securities against which loans are advanced are given in 
table No. 11. It shows that out of the total number of accounts, 417 
accounts w(‘re unsecured. Among the* secured advances, large sums 
were advanced against the securities of gold and silver bullion and 
gold and silver ornaments. As against this, very small amounts ^\'erc 
advancc'd against the securities of real estate, ('specially the land. 
Small amounts were also advanced against Government and Trustee 
securities. It will he clear from table No. 10 that the total amount 
advanced b\' tlu* banks has increased only a little. Industrial units 
and personal and j:)]ofessional concerns wen* l>enefited by this, as 
they received larger amounts. 

The same table reveals further that the number of accounts as 
well as the sums advanced against them by the end of 1957 have 
fairly increased over those in 1955. In 1957, considerably larger 
loans were given against gold and silver bullion or ornaments as 
securities. On the contrary, the number of accounts and loans 
advanced against Government and Trustee securities have dropped 
dmvn. There is also a tendency among the banks to m(*(‘t the needs 
of those who cannot provide* security or adequate security. 

The* Small Savings Movement was started in India in 1945 with 
the intention of mopping up purchasing power to fight the inflationary 
forces in post-war years. The Planning Commission later on found 
it to be an important means whereby it could finance its expenditure 
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on capita] schcMiies inoliult'cl in the Fiv(*-Year Plans. The Government 
of India has l>een, therefore*, trying to intensify Small Savings as 
a mass movement aiinc'd at cultivating a national habit of thrift. 

Following cat('g()ri(»s of investnu*iits have h(*('n classified as Small 
Savings investments 

(1) Post Office Savings Ortificates. 

(2) 12-Year National Plan Savings (]ertificat(\s issued from 1st 
]nne H)57 including past holdings of 12-y(‘ar and 7-ye‘ar National 
Savings Cantificah's as well as ]()-yt‘ar National Plan Certificates 
issiH'd b('fort' ]nn(‘ 1957. 

(3) 15-Year Treasury Savings D(‘])()sit Certific'ates issued from 
ist June 1957 including past holdings of Tn'asury D<*posit Certi- 
fieat(‘s issued before that date. 

(4) 15-Yt^ar Amuiily Orlilk'ates. 

(5) Cumulative Time Deposit Sclieine. 

The Post 01fic(' Savings Hanks eonstituh* by far me most important 
source for the collection of Small Sa\ ings (‘siiecially from jieople of 
small means. The ag(‘ncy of post-office sav ings lianks is well suit(*d 
to the rural an'as where there are vt'iy litth* banking facilities. Mor('- 
over, as an agi'ncv of the Government it (‘ujoys compk'h' confidence 
of the peo})le. K(*e])ing .savings banks accounts constitutes one of 
th(* functions of the jiost-offices and can, therefore, be carried on 
economically which is not jiossible in case of oIIkt banking institu¬ 
tions. 

On Ist Sc'iittMulxT 1958 then* were in all 94 Post-offici* Savings 
Hanks functioning in tlu* Satara district. Tlie following statcanent 
show s taluka-w is(‘ distribution of Post-offic‘(* Savings Hanks in th(‘ 
Satara district. 


.Serial 

No. 

Name of Taluka or 

Peta. 

Siib-oOiccs. 

Branch 

Ofliccs. 

Total’ 

1 

Javli 


1 

2 

3 

2 

Karad 


5 

10 

15 

3 

Khandala 


3 

1 

4 

A 

Khatav 


4 

10 

14 

5 

Koregaon .. 


4 

10 

11 

6 

Mahabaleshwar 


2 


2 

7 

Man 


2 

3 

5 

8 

Patan 


2 

10 

12 

9 

Phaltan 


2 

.... 

2 

10 

Satara 


4 

7 

11 

n 

Wai 


3 

9 

12 

__ 


Total 

32 

62 

94 
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Th(^ total luunber of accounts held at these hanks during the three 
ycnirs 1055-5f) to 1957-58 are given helow 

TABLE No. 12. 


Year. 

No. of Account 
holders at the 
end of the year. 

Bank balance 
at the end of the 
financial year 

Investment 
during the year. 

Net withdrawals 
during the year. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1955-56 . 

24,559 

11,04,251 

48,72,140 

37,67,889 

1956-57 . 

27,190 

7,75,946 

54,45,707 

46,69,761 

1957-58 . 

26,900 

2,39,772 

53,96,338 

51,56,566 


This tahlt' sliows that siiic(‘ 1955 the total nuniher of accounts with 
tli(‘ i^ost-ofrice Savings Banks lias nanained steady. The amounts 
of investnicait also do not show a suhstantial ris(‘. It lias, therefon*, 
lu'coine nc‘C(‘ssary to incr(\ise tlu* nuinher of Post-office Savings Banks 
(‘SjK'cially in tlu‘ rural parts of th(‘ district with a view to encouraging 
savings in tlu' future. 

"Idu‘ Post-(>ffic(* Sa\'ings Selaane is one in which (‘V(‘n the poorest 
can j)articij)at(*. A person can open his account with Rs. 2 at any 
p()st-offic(* which does savings hank work. An account may he op(‘n(‘d 
hy an indixidual himself or hy two pcTSons, jointly, payable to 
(i) both, or (ii) eitluT. Interc'st allowed for this deposit on indi¬ 
vidual and joint account is 2^ jK'r cent, on tlu‘ sum (‘xce(*ding this 
amount. The maximum amount an individual can deposit is 
Bs. 15,()()(). I'he same lacilities are aceord<*d to non-profit-making 
institutions and co-opc*rative societies. The Small Savings Scheme, 
thus affords the cheapc'st facilit) to every citizen to coiitrihute his 
humhh’ mite to national de\(*loj)ment. 

()ffic(‘-hearers of nu'dical, c*ducational, religious, charitable, and 
oth(*r non-profit making institutions can open .such accounts as well as 
co-operative societies and local authoritit‘s like district local hoards, 
]')anchayats and municipaliti(*s. There are no limits to the amount of 
investment hy such institutions in their accounts with Post Offices. 
It is d(‘sirahlc‘ in the national interest that all non-j)rofit-niaking institu¬ 
tions kec]) their surplus funds in the Post-Office Savings Banks. 
(Commanding Officer of a unit. District Superintendent of Police, 
(Chairman or President of a district hoard or a municipality may open 
a single account, calk'd tlu; “ conjoint (icrount ” on behalf of employt'Cs 
under them. Tn all the cases withdrawals are pc'rmissihle Lvice 
a week. 

A new series of 12-year National Plan Savings (Ct'rtificates have 
been issued hy the (k)vernment of India with effect from June 1957. 
The then existing 7-Year and 12-Yc'ar National Savings Certificates 
and 10-Year National Flan Certificates were discontinued. 
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These new certificates carry a JiighcT rate of interest yielding on 
maturity a return of 5-4 per cent, per annum simple interest and 
4-25 per cent. ]^er annum compound interest, free of income-tax. 
They are available at all post-offices conducting savings bank busi¬ 
ness in denominations of Rs. 5, Rs. 10, Rs. 50, Rs. 100, Rs. 500, 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 5,0()0. Bc'sides tliis, these new certificates have 
certain other advantages. They have protection from loss or damage ; 
they are very liciuid and they carry a high degree of security. 

In Satara district the total amount of investment in the 12-Year 
National Savings Certificates was Rs. 4,91,020 in 1955-56, while the 
amount of withdrawals during tlu' same year was Rs. 1,33,510. During 
the successive years, that is, in 1956-57 and 1957-58 figures of 
investment were Rs. 5,72,490 and Rs. 1,99,775 while that of with¬ 
drawals were Rs. 1,66,790 and Rs. 4,60,625 respectively. Thus, it can 
b(' s('('n that while the amounts of inv(\stm(‘nt have shown a considc^r- 
able d(‘crc\ise, the amounts of withdrawals have risem quite substan¬ 
tially. 

Ten-Year Treasury Savings Deposit Caatificates bearing an income- 
tax frc'e interest at 4 j)er cent, per annum can be purchased at the 
offices of the Reserve Ihmk of India or State Rank or their branches. 
They are available at all treasuries and sub-treasuries where there are 
no aforesaid offices of banks. 

The Treasury Savings Dc'posit (aatificatc's arc sold in denomina¬ 
tions which ar(' multipltvs of Rs. 50 and investment in th(‘ same can be 
made by cash or che(|ue. The maximum that can be invc'sted varies 
according as the investor is an individual or an institution. The 
interc'st is paid annually on the completion of each pc'riod of twc'lvc^ 
calendar months from the date of ch'posit. This type of investment is 
suitable particularly for those who want to kec'p their capital intact 
and earn regular annual interest for normal recurrent expenditure;. 
The certificates have other facilities, too. They are exempt from 
incojue-tax, can be liypothecalcxl and can be encashed before the 
date of maturity, with dm; allowance for discount. The total amount 
invested in these certificates during a period of seven years 1951-1952 
to 1957-58 was Rs. 1,70,70()-(K). 

The following table giv(\s year-wise figures of total subscrij^tions 
received for lO-Years Tn'asurv Savings Deposit Certificates from 1951 
to 1958. 


1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 


TARLE No. 13. 


Period. 


10-Year Treasury Savings 
Deposit C<"rtifieates. 
Rs. 

Nil. 

20,500 00 
37,100-(K) 
15,400-00 
48,200-00 
20,000-00 
29,500-00 
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This is an ideal scheme for investing accumulated savings in one 
lump sum which yields a regular monthly income for the investor and 
his family. This type of investment is very suitable for those who 
are not in pensionable services and who want to ensure for the future 
from what they have in hand. The amount invested in these certi¬ 
ficates is refunded together with compound interest at approximately 
4-25 per cent, per annum by way of monthly payments spread over 
a period of 15 years. The amount paid to the investor each month 
is free of income-tax and super-tax. 

The 15-Year Annuity Certificates are available at all places where 
Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates are i^d. They were issued 
from 2nd January 1958 in multiples of Rs. 3,325 up to Rs. 26,600 
securing to the holder a substantial monthly payment. The monthly 
payment can be drawn at any treasury or sub-treasury in India or 
at any of the Public Debt Offices at Bombay. Calcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and Bangalore. The investor can also keep the certificate^^with public 
Debt Office for safe custody and get monthly return over them. 

Investment in 15-Year Annuity Certificates ensures a steady income 
every month of a specific amount for a period of 15-years. If the 
investor passes away during this period, the monthly annuity amount 
may })e paid to his legal heir. In case of joint holders, on the death 
of one, the monthly j^ayuK'nt is made to the survivor. In no case 
the balance of investment is refunded in a lump sum. Jointly one 
can invest upto a sum of Rs. 53,200. 

The 15-Year Annuity Certificates did not receive much popular 
support in Satara district. The total investment in these certificates 
during eight vears 1951-1958 was Rs. 10,500 onlv; Rs. 3,500 in 
1954-55 and Rs. 7,000 in 1955-56. 

The Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme was started with effect from 
2nd January 1959. It gives opportunity to small savers to provide for 
specific purposes such as marriage, education of children, building 
a house, etc. The scheme works within the framework of the Post- 
Office Savings Bank. 

There are two types of accounts, viz., 5-Year account and 10-Year 
account. An account can be opened at any post-office by a single 
adult or two adults jointly, payable, to both jointly or either of them. 
Deposits can be made in fixed denominations of Rs. 5, Rs. 10, Rs. 20, 
Rs. 50, Rs. 100 or Rs. 200, subject to the limits for individual and 
joint accounts for each type. Thus, a person may deposit upto Rs. 100 
per month in a 10-Year account provided that the total of the deposits 
made during the entire period of his account or accounts (where he 
has more than one account) shall not exceed Rs. 12,000, exclusive of 
amounts withdrawn. A depositor can have more than one account 
in his or her name or jointly with another. In case of joint account, 
the limits specified above will be doubled. The depositor may deposit 
Rs. 200 per month in a 5-Year Deposit account. Withdrawals of 
sums in multiples of Rs. 10 totalling not more than 50 per cent, of 
the deposits made into the account are allowed once in the case 
of a 5-Year account and twice in the case of a 10-Year account, after 
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the account has been in operation at least for one year. Tlu’ amounts 
withdrawn, with simple interest thereon at 6 per cent, per annum 
will be deducted bom the amounts paya])le under the account. 
The interest on the' deposits at maturity works out to about 3*3 per 
cent, on a 5-Year account and .3*8 per cent, on a 10-Year account. 
The interest is live of income-tax and supcT-tax. 

In case of regular payments not being made, the date of malurit> 
of the account is (wtemded by the* numbcT of months for whicli 
defaults have' occurred, subjec‘t to a maximum of fivi' defaults in 
a 5-Y(Mr account and ten dc'faults in a lO-Year account. If tlu* 
pcTiod of defaults exceeds this numlier, the accounts shall be trc'ated 
as “ discontinued ’’ and proportionate amounts will bc' paid after 
the expiry of the period for which the accounts stand. During th(' 
initial period there doc's not seem to ]){‘ any investment made in 
this n('w type of scheme. Even considering the resultant investments 
both in the Post Office Savings Banks and the* National Savings C'erti- 
ficates and National Plan Savings C(Ttificatc\s. the investment position 
comes to Rs. 16 lakhs, Rs. 10 laklis and Rs. 12 lakhs respt'ctiveb. 
This definitely indieatexs that the inv(‘stm('nl capacity of lh(’ peopli' 
in this district for the year 1957-58 tliougli slightly above that of th(' 
year 1956-57. has fallen much below th(' oni' obtaining in the vear 
195.5-56. 

Thew are a nc‘w form of Government s(‘curit> introduced from 
1st April 1960. Thew are difb'rcmt from other sc'curiticxs in that 
interest is not paid on thi'm but is pooled and distributed as prizes 
drawn by lot cvexy quarter. As this is an entirely n(‘\\ schem(\ figures 
of the amounts of investment in them an* not available at present. 

In order to intensify the small savings campaign into a mass move¬ 
ment the Government has started various schemes which are in 
operation uncha* executive* instructions issued by the Government of 
Maharashtra and Gov<Tnm(‘nt of India. The sehcmicxs are as follows 

(1) The General Authorised Agency Schc*me open to all citizens 
including Gowrnnumt servants, co-operative societies. s(*h(’duled 
lianks and social welfare institutions. 

(2) The Internal Ag(*nc*y Scheme. 

(3) The Primary Teaclu*rs Agcmcy Scheme. 

(4) The Rural Agency Scheme. 

(5) The Extra-Departmental Branch Post-Master Scheme. 

In the field of in.surance the progress made* by this district until 
recently was rather slow. The insurance business made* considerable 
headway since 1956, wh(*n insurance? businc'ss was nationalised. With 
nationalisation, the Life Insurance Corporation became the foremost 
and the largc'st single agency doing life insurance busini'ss in India. 
The Life Insurance Corporation was established on 1st September 1956. 
Since this date all-India insurances and provident societies and all 
foreign insurers ceased to carry on life insurance business in India. 
Tlie general insurance, however, whic‘h includes fire, marine, accident 
and other insurance business is kept open to private enterprise. 
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Under the new organisational and adininistratixc set-up of the Life 
Insurance CJorporatioii th(‘ Satara district is jdaced nndc'r the 
territorial jurisdiction of the Satara Division of the ^\ estern Zone. 
Hk' total number of agents working in th(' Satara district by tlic‘ 
end of 1956, was 4f>l. The' number ViU'ied b('hve('n SIO and 425 in 
1957, and it w^as 310 hy September 1958. 

The jiroblem ol rural indeblt*dness is on(‘ ol the most iiuj/ortant 
problems with which the agricultural sector of our economy is beset 
since long. The Indian agriculturist is born in debt and has to live 
in dc‘bt. Owing to his utter po\(Tty and instability of iiicouK' h(' is 
alwiiNS at the merc\ of the village money-lender or sawkar and does 
little to im]n*ove the production of liis land for w'ant of economic 
assistance. It is with a \\c\\ to he!]) him out of his ]>light that th(' 
system of * Tagai ’ wais devised twen b(‘fore th(‘ Brilisli r(‘gime. The 
British administrators adoptc'd the alr(‘ady existing system and passed 
a number of Tagai Acts lu’tw een 1871 and 1879. No active' assistance, 
however, was gi\’en till tlu‘ lamd lm]n-ovemc‘nl Loans Act of 1881 
and the Agriculturists Loans Act of 1884 wvtc passed. Th(‘ former 
Act is broadly conc(aiU‘d w ith long-t('rm loans, while llu' lattcT deals 
with short-t(‘rm accommodation. 

Loans unch'r this Act are granted to culti\alors for works of 
improvennail on land such as construction of wolls and tanks, prepara¬ 
tion of land for irrigation, drainage, reclamation, enclosure's, etc. 
The Collector. Pranl Olfiee'r and Mamlatdar are anthorisc'd to grant 
loans upto sp('('ified limits bearing an intere'st of 8.] per cent, i.c. 
16 j)ies ])er iMi])ee ]>er annum. In particular cases, howover, the 
CoveninK'ut ma\ rednc'e' the rate of intiaost or charge no interevst 
at all. Th(‘ loan is giveai wh(*u the* grantor is satisfied as to tlie 
security with a margin of salc'ty. Generally immovable' pre)]K'rty is 
ele'maneled as se'cnrih against loans to be aelvanceel. 

Loans iineler this Act may be' grante'd te) heilders of aralde lands for 
purchase' ol see'el, fexlde'r, agricultural stock e)r implc'ments. The) 
are also granted to hire' cattle, to rc'build heiuses destroye'd by cala- 
mitie's, to maintain eultivators while I'ligaged in wenk on land or to 
achie've some' such purpose'. The' rate of inte'resl, the' t)pe of se'ciirit) 
anel the terms anel ce)nditions of the' grant of loans are the same as 
under the Land Tmprove'memt Loans Act of 1883. 

The following tabular state'ments show' the extent e)f CovenTiment 
assistance under these Acts in the Satara district and bring to onr 
ne)tice the actual needs of the people for Tagai loans. 
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6. Other purposes .. .. .. 22.77r^ 1S,22I 9,977 4,400 1.7CH) 






Financial Assistance under Grow More Food Campaign An> other loan for project area. 

Purpose for which financial assistance i^-——- 

sanctioned. 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 
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Total .. 1,255 735 1,657 3,55,216 1,53,625 7,82,679 3,25,222 1,36,056 7,20,430 







Number of Applications. Amount sanctioned. Amount disbursed. 

Time lag between date of sanction -- --- - 

and date of disbursement. 1955-56. 1956-57. 1957-58. 1955-56. 1956-57. 1957-58. 1955-56. 1956-57. 1957-58. 
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From the foregoing tables it is possible to make certain observa¬ 
tions as regards the granting of Tagai loans. In the first instance the 
financial assistance granted under both the Acts seems to be very 
inadequate. 

The accompanying tables reveal the general trends in the Govern¬ 
ment’s scheme of assistance under these Acts. It can be seen from 
table No. 14 that the number of applications received during recent 
years under Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 does not show 
any tendency of substantial increase. To illustrate, the number of 
applications received in the year 1955-56 was 406. It increased only 
by 18 during the next year, but dropped again to 297 in 1957-58. 
On the other hand, the Government attitude is to disburse more and 
more loans every year, which becomes evident from the loans 
advanced during the year 1957-58. These circumstances, viz, 
willingness of the Government to grant assistance and unwillingness 
of the agriculturists to take its advantage can be explained by the 
inability of the farmer to repay the loan within the stipulated period. 

Figures in tables for the years 1955-56, 1956-57 and 1957-58 further 
reveal that the time-lag between the date of applications of the loans 
and the date of their sanction was quite short. Nearly sixty per cent, 
of the applications were sanctioned during a period of less than 
one month, and the rest were sanctioned within two to three months. 

It is also found from the tables that once the loans were sanctioned 
there was no delay involved in disbursing the due amounts. The 
maximum period involved in this was only two months, calculated 
from the date of their sanction. 

There were also few cases where applications for loans were turned 
down for one reason or the other. More than 68 per cent, of these 
applications were rejected because of the lack of security or adequate 
security’, thirteen jicr cent, were rejected on account of the old dues 
that were yet to be paid to the Government and the rest were rejected 
for miscellaneous reasons, implying thereby the government’s dis¬ 
approval of the purpose for which the*loans were asked for. 

Crop Finance. Government instituted a system of crop or seasonal finance 

when it was found that the financial assistance rendered by the 
Government through its various agencies fell short of the credit needs 
in the rural areas. The system is thus primarily intended to fill in 
the vacuum in the credit facilities caused mainly by legislation relat¬ 
ing to debt relief, money-lending and land tenure passed during the 
past few years. 

The advances made by way of crop or seasonal finance are secured 
by the crops grown by debtors. These advances are essentially short 
term in nature. Their main object is to finance agricultural operations 
required for raising of crops. The interest charged on these advances 
is quite reasonable. 
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The principal agencies which are recognised for grant of crop 
or seasonal finance are the following 

(1) Co-operative Societies, 

(2) Tagai Loans (advanced through revenue department), 

(3) Grain Depots, 
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(4) Persons authorised under section 45 of the Bombay Agri¬ 
cultural Debtors* Relief Act of 1947. 


As far as i)ossible it is through the agency of the co-operative 
societies that the advances of crop finance are made to the persons 
who are parties to the proceedings or awards under the Bombay 
Agricultural Debtors* Relief Act of 1947. It is only in those districts 
where there is a paucity of co-operative organisations that the system 
of crop finance is allotted to agencies other than the co-operative 
societies. In Satara district the bulk of such finance is being 
provided by co-operative societies and to a lesser (extent through 
revenue department by way of tagai advances and through grain 
depots. This is quite in tune with the Government policy of making 
the co-operative societies the main agency for providing crop 
finance to adjust debtors. This policy has given impetus to the 
formation of new co-operative societies. 

The accompanying statement shows the position as regards crop 
or seasonal finance made through co-operative societies in the Satara 
district during the years from 1946 to 1956. 
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As said abovij except in the* year 1948-49, wlicai only Rs. 440 were* 
a(l\'anccd to the applicants tlu'ix* were no advanc(\s made by the 
Crain Dejiots and Reveniu^ at^encies in the Satara District. The 
advances were mad(' l)y the c*o-operativ(' societies. 

The following .statement shows the arrangement for ]')rovision of 
crop finance mad(‘ in the Satara district : — 

Sfnfcmciil showing thr (inangemcnl for provision of crop or 
seasonal finance made in the Satara District. 


The table shows that not all the applications made lor obtaining 
crop finance were entertained. The reason for rejection of some of 
them was the default in payment of previous dues or want of 
adequate security furnished by the people. Few applications were 
ri^jected on the ground that the applicants owned no landed propert)'. 

It is also seen from the table that since the beginning of th(? 
system, i.e., from 1946-47 the demand for crop or seasonal financt' 
loans by the debtors under the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief 
Act has been on thi^ incrcuise. Tlie Government also responded w’^ell 
by increasing the eroj:) finance almost every year from 1946-47 to 
1955-56 except for tlie year 1953-54, when there was a steep fall 
in the advances of crop finane(‘. Recoveries, however, were not 
so satisfactory due* to inadequate* rains, failure e)f crops anel a fall 
in agricultural prices. This resulted inte) the accumulation of large 
amounts of unauthorised arrears in the district. 


Number of Villages allotted to 
the agency ot — 


Nome of Taluka. 

Total No. 
of 

Villages. 

Co-opera- 

tiyc 

Societies. 

Revenue. Money¬ 
lenders. 

Total. 

Pa tan 

205 

205 


205 

Satara 

152 

123 

29 

152 

.lavli 

lys 

109 

17 

126 

Wai 

91 

73 

18 

91 

Man 

73 

19 

54 

73 

Khatav 

90 

70 

20 

90 

Mahabalcshwar 

56 

26 

30 

56 

Karad 

116 

no 

6 

116 

Phaltan 

S6 

80 

6 

86 

Koregaon 

76 

76 


76 

Khandala 

45 

41 

4 

45 

Total 

1,182 

932 

184 

1,116 
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With a view to make crop finance available at a cheaper rate of 
interest through the existing as well as newly organised societies, the 
societies were advised to admit persons who were parties to any pro¬ 
ceedings or awards under the Act coming from their area of operation 
and also from the neighbouring villages as ordinary members or nomi¬ 
nal members and to reduce their lending rate of interest to 61* per cent, 
or 7 13/16 per cent, as the conditions of societies concerned permitted 
by amending their bye-laws suitably. The Central Financing 
Agencies agreed to charge a concessional rate of 4J per cent, to 
societies in respect of funds provided to finance the agricultural 
debtors. 

All this goes to show that Co-operative Societies played a prominent 
role in providing crop loans to the agriculturists who are increasingly 
taking advantage of these facilities. 

The Government of India created a Small Scale Industries Section 
in the Department of Industries with a view to implementing the 
recommendations and policies of the All India Small Scale Industries 
Boards constituted by the Ministr\’ of Commerce and Industry. On 
the advice of this Board the Government have accepted the following 
definition of small scale industry 

“An industrial unit employing less than fifty persons (where 
power is used), or less than hundred persons (where power is not 
used) and having a capital of not more than five lakhs of rupees 
is to be regarded as a small scale unit.” 

In order to help such small-scale establishments and cottage 
industries the Government is granting them financial assistance 
under the State-aid to Small Scale and Cottage Industries Rule, 1935. 
The scheme is mainly intended to assist those units which cannot 
ordinarily get assistance either from the Industrial Finance Corpora¬ 
tion or from the Maharashtra State Financial Corporation. 
Under this scheme loans are given to artisans for the purchase of 
tools and equipment and also to serve as working capital. The loans 
are payable in fifty monthly instalments, and bear a 4J per cent, 
rate of interest. In the Satara District the amount of loans considered 
during the period from the 1st January 1958 to the 30th September 
1958, was as follows 

Firstly, a sum of Rs. 35,000 was advanced to M/s. Phadke Industrial 
Works, Private Ltd., Karad. This loan was to serve a dual purpose. 
It was to be utilised for the purchase of land and also as working 
capital. It bore a compound interest of 3 per cent, and was to be 
repaid in ten annual instalments. 

Two companies, viz., the Plastic Products of India Ltd., Satara, and 
the B. R. Shinde and Company of Satara, had appliled for loans of 
Rs. 75,000 and Rs. 10,000 respectively. But they were rejected. The 
reasons for the rejection of the first were that their factory was located 
at a place which made its working uneconomic and also because the 
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management of the company was not in the hands of a suitably or 
technically qualified personnel. The second application was rejected 
because the applicant himself had no experience in th(‘ field of 
industry proposed to be started. 

The most important aspect of the state’s j)rograinnie for dcvt lop- 
incmt of industries relates to (mcoiirageincnt to coltage and village 
industries through provision of training facilities for artisans in the 
use of improved tools and equipment. More' important than this, 
however, is th(' financial assistance^ accorded b\' the State to these 
industries. As a result of the sustained efforts of tin* (Government 
in this direction, th<'r(' arc 68 industrial co-op('raihc societies in the 
district, and it is proposed to organise 125 industrial co-operative 
societies of various categoric's during the period of tlu* Second Plan. 
These societi(?s arc to be given financial assistance l)\ way of invest¬ 
ment in their .share capital, subsidies towards managerial expenses 
and loans and subsidies for ])urchase of equipintmt, (‘tc. The financial 
assistance' during the period of the Second Plan was estimated to be 
iibout Rs. 436 lakhs. In addition, loans amounting to Rs. 680 lakhs 
were also e\|)ect(‘d to be granted under tin* seh(Mnt‘ of th(' State-aid 
(o individual artisans or (h<‘ir eo-op(‘ratives. 

The Department of Industrial Co-op(Tativ('s and \'illage Industries 
has certain schemes for granting financial assi.stanct‘ to cottage and 
village industries in the district. Under these schemes loans and 
subsidies are grant'd to individual artisans and their co-operatives. 
In what follows is a description of the operation of these schemes in 
the district. 

(1) Scheme for ^nint of loans and subsidies to Educated Unem- 
ploijrd persons and Bona fide Craftsmen for the pnrrhase of tools and 
equipment and for tcorhinp, rnpiVrtf.—Financial assistance* nplo 
Rs. .3,(XK) to educated nncmployt’d pcTSons and financial assistance 
up to Rs. 2,(K)0 to IraiiK'd iis well as to hercdilar) artisans in the form 
r)f loans and .subsidies can be granted under this scluajK'. in the year 
U>58-59 Rs. .3,787*50 w(mc given as loan to six per.sons and Rs. 202*50 
wer(' given as subsidies to two persons under this scheme in the 
district. Two hona fide craftsmen also re(‘<‘ived Rs. 1.300 during tho 
same period. 

(2) Scheme for ^ranf of loans and subsidies to Backward Chss 
artisans for the pnrehase of tools and equipment and for workiie^ 
eapitah —Here financial assistance is given according to the Rules of 
the Revenue Dc'partment. Preference* and concc\ssions in thi.s respect 
are always given to those who arc trained in the* CovermnenPs 
peripatetic schools or institutions rccogni.sed by Government. During 
the period from 1st July 1058 to .30th J'lne 19.59, loans to the extent 
of Rs. 8,650 were given to ten persons and subsidies to the extent of 
Rs. 350 were given to two individuals in the district. 
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(3) Scheme for grant of loans and subsidies to Co-cperative 
Societies for purchase of tools and equipment and for working 
capital.—IJndcT this scheme co-operative societies, one-third at least 
of whose memliers are bona fide craftsmen, can be granted financial 
assistance up to Rs. 5,000. Of this amount 50 per cent, can be in the 
form of subsidy. To those co-operative societies, the majority of 
whose members come from backward class, loans are given free of 
interest. For the remaining societies, however, interest at 4J per cent, 
is charged. 

In Satara district tlic outstanding amount with three societies as on 
30th June 1958 on account of loan for tools and equipment amounted 
to Rs. 21,771*40. Th(‘ outstanding amount Rs. 21,771*40 for working 
capital in case of 23 societies amounted to Rs. 1,11,435 during the 
same ijcriod. In the same way, the loans repaid by societies on account 
of loans for purchase of tools and equipment came to Rs. 240*28; 
while on account of loans for working capital the sum was 
Rs. 9,059*51. 

(4) Scheme for grant of Haskell or Niilan Ghanis on iortn-cum- 
subsidy basis—The scheme is intended to induce Telis or oilmen to 
use improved types of ghanis in preference to th(' old, less productive 
ghanis. The nufan ghanis are supplied to ielis and their co-opera¬ 
tive societies on loan-cf/?//-.subsidy basis and the element of subsidy 
is not more than /* of the total cost or Rs. 75, whichever is less. 
During the year 1958-59 only one oil society of Iclis receiv(^d a loan 
of Rs. 5,245*56 to serve as working capital. Besides the above 
important scheme there are various otlua* schemes administered 
liy the Dei^artincnt of Cottage Industries and Industrial Co-operalives. 
Sclu'mes, under which financial assistance is given to forest labourers' 
co-operative societies and labour contract societies, for example, can 
be mentioned in this connection. These schemes arc sponsored both 
by the State and by tlu* Central Government. Financial assistance 
is given for purchase of tools and equipments for .share capital, for 
welfare activities carried on by the societies, for management 
expenses, etc. During 1958-59, no financial assistance under these 
schemes have been renden'd to any society in this district. 

Tanning and Leather Industry Development Scheme.—In this 
district only three societies received the benefit under the scheme and 
got Rs. 1,500*00 as loan during the year 1958-59. 

Scheme of Khndi and Village Industries Comynission.—Under this 
scheme loans to the extent of Rs. 1,57,713*50 were granted to twelve 
societies of different types in the year 1958-59. 

The most important amongst various cottage industries in the 
district is the handloom industry. There are 23 weavers" co-operative 
societies in the district. For the development of handloom industry 
financial assistance in the form of loans is granted for purchase of 
improved tools and appliances and grants are given for opening of 
sales depots, plying mobile vans for the sale of handloom cloth, 
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establishment of dyeing, bleaching, finishing and calendering plants, 
for setting up model production centre, etc. Under the handloorn 
development schemes financial assistance to the extent of Rs. 53,200 
has been granted to the weavers* co-operative societies out of which 
Rs. 9,882*36 nP. have l>een received till 1958-59. 

Under the Scheme of Central Financing Agency, Government has 
placed Rs. 1,24,906 with the Satara District Central Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., Satara, for financing the Industrial Co-operatives for 
working capital. Out of this sum the bank has advanced only 
Rs. 19,301 to seven societies. 

Taking into consideration the growing importance of fisheries, in 
1945 the Government set up a full-fledged Directorate of Fisheries. 
The fisheries schemes have a dual imfjortance. Firstly, they serve 
as supplementary to the programme of Grow Morf‘ Food and secondly, 
they help in ameliorating the conditions of the fishing community 
which is gc'iR'rally very backward. 

As the Satara district has no sea-coast, the programme for develop¬ 
ment of fisheries in the district comprises mainly the development of 
inland fisheries. 

The Department of Fisheries through various schemes grants loans 
and subsidies under certain terms and conditions to fishermen and 
their co-operative societies for various purposes such as purchasing 
of engines, incchanisatiou of fishing crafts, purchasing or r(‘pairing of 
fishing ecpiijiincnts such as boats, nc4s, engines, trucks, ice plant, etc. 
Loan is also granted for working ca])ital. 

The principal tCTuis and conditions governing the financial assist¬ 
ance arc the following 

(i) Tangible security valued to the extent of IJ times the loan 
amount have to be furnished by the loanee, if not, a j)ersonal 
surety solvent to the extent of twice the amount of the loan with 
a lettcT of consent from the surety has to be furnished. 

(H) The loan exceeding Rs. 1,000, is generally paid in two 
equal instalments, the first instalment being payable immediately 
after a mortgage de(’d is executed and the sc‘cond instalment after 
vouchers for the' ('xpenditiire from the first instalment are producc'd. 

(m) I.oan for engine is granted in one instalment. 

Fishermen are granted a subsidy on the sj)ecific condition that 
they form a group of five to ten fishermen who should be members 
of a local fishermen’s co-operative society and do fishing collectively. 
The amount of subsidy in each case is generally 33 to 50 per cent. 
The repayment of the loan commences three months after the loan 
is disbursed. The loan is repavable in equal monthly instalments 
over a period of five years, The loanees are required* to furnish 
Vf 5730~30a 
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securities, either collateral only, equal to IJ times the loan amounts, 
or both personal and collateral securities each equivalent in value to 
the loan amounts. 

Due to an t^xtrcincly small scope for development of fisheries in 
this district no financial assistance* under any of the above schemes 
is reported to have been granted either to the individual fishermen 
or their societies so far. 


Private 
1 amitc'cl 
Companies. 


Private Liaiitcd Companies.—TiW the forties, then^ was not a single 
Joint Stock Company (limited), run privately in Satara District. 
The first, and perhaps, tlie oldest company was the Satara Electric* 
Supply Company, Private* Ltd., registered as far hack as 1933. AI 
present, th(*r(* an* 26 Private Limited Companies, working in the 
district. E\c(*j)t two companies which were registered before the 
outbreak of the Second World War, all the companies wcrc^ started 
during and after the War Pcaiod, in Karad, Phaltan, Satara and 
Koregaon. A classification of the existing companies according to 
the nature of business thev tiansact sluiws that of the 26 com 
panics, five* eompanic's wc'n* co\(Ted by the manufacturing group, 
(‘ighl by the trading coneenis, four by the transport companies, four 
bv the* Public Utility concerns ancl the* rest by the miscellaneous 
group consisting of such companies as the inoney-lcmding, invest¬ 
ment and insurance* companies. 

Thci following tabic* gives in detail the* brc'ak-up of these* companies 
classified ac*cording to the nature of btisiness tn(*y transact. 


Type, 


No. of Companies. 


Manafaetnrinf!, : — 

Textile; 

r]hemi(*als 

Printing and Publishing 
Oil ExiracTiiig 
l']ngii leering 


Tradhv^ 

Genc‘ral trading 
Agency business 
Motion Pictures 
Cloth Trade 

Transport 

Motor transport 

Pnhlie Utility 

Electric Supply 

Miserllnneoiis 

Money'-lending. Investment and Insurance .. 
Others 


1 

J 

1 

0 


3 

3 

1 

1 


4 


4 


3 

2 
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1’lic total paid-up capital oi all these coiupanies amounted to 
Ks. 13,00,510, while tlicir authorised capital was Rs. 41,65,000 by 
the end of the year 1958. Most of the eompanies had sold ordinary 
shares. 11)e total of ordinary shares amounted to Rs. 35,66,000 
during tlje sauK^ year. Hie other types of shares, viz., pref(?renee, 
deferred and undeferred, it seems, had limited demand in the 
moTKy market. 

Fuhlic Lhnilcd Cumpunicu.—By tlic end of 1956, there were twelve 
J^ublie Limited Companies in the Satara district. These eompanies 
do not include tlu‘ joint-stock bmiks, wdiich arc described else¬ 
where. Like wise they do not include the investment trusts. TJie 
Western India Life* insurance Company Ltd., Satara, w as the oldest 
and perhaps the bigg(,‘st of all Joint-Stock Companies in the district. 
It was ix'gistered in 1913 and is now’ merged in tht‘ Life Insurance 
Corporation. As ix’gards other Companies, they were registered 
either prior to or after the Second World War. 

A classiiieation of the existing Compiuiies, is given below, 'llie 
bulk of tliem fall under the mmmfactiiring group. 

Classification of the l^iblic Limited Compiuiics 

Aype- No. of Couipauies. 

1 Mamfaciunng-- 

(1) 1 extiles 

(2) Pliarmaceutical 

(3) Printing, Publisliing, etc. 

(4) Engineering 

(5) Others (paper-making, plastics, 
glass-work). 

II Public Ulilily— 

Electric Supply .. .. .. I 

III M hcclla i I eot/v— 

Insurance. .. .. 1 

The paid-up and the authorised capital of tliese companies amounted 
to Rs. 38,41,487 and Rs. 1,70,50,000, respectively. The manufactur¬ 
ing concerns had the lion’s sluue of it. 

SECTION 11—Trade and Commerce. 

During the first half of Tm<: IStti cjentury the ])rinci]Xil routes 
of trade were the Poona-Kolhaimr-Karnatak road and the Pandhar- 
piir road by. the Kaledhon pass. The first made road wtis from 
Poona to Satara by the Salpa pass, and it was made fit for carts in 1841. 
In 1848, except along the old Poona road and the Satara-Mahabalesh- 
war mad e road, the traffic was carried on by pack bullocks. In 1883, 

•Gazetteer of tlu? Bombay Rrcsidcncy, Vol. XIX, 1885, pages 194-200. 
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the district had 51 routes. Of these, the principal routes were: Foona- 
Belgaiiin, Satara-Lonand-Poona, Satara-Tasgaon, Karad-Tasgaon, 
Varaiidha-Dliaranipuri, Siirul-Maliabaleshwar, Satara-Mahabaleshwar, 
Satara-Paudharpiir, Malharpctb-Pandharpur, Karad-Kumbharli-Sangli. 
There was a considerable traffic between Satara and Konkan via 
Maliabalesliwar. A cart road passed from Karad via the Phonda 
Ghat to Chiphin. A large amount of traffic was destined to the 
ports on the Konkan coast, especially to Ratnagiri, Chipliin, Rankot 
and Mahad. “ In 1857, the opening of the Varandha pass put Wai 
within 60 miles of Mahad by cart road ; in 1884, the opening of 
Kumbharli pass put Karad witliin sixty miles of Chiplun ; and in 1876, 
the opening of Fitz-Gerald j'lass, placed Wai and Satara within 
50 miles of Mahad.”. The following statement shows traffic by 
these pa.sses between December 1877 and June 1878.f 


t As tliis IrafRc belongs lo Kolhapur, Miraj, Sangli, Fliallan and Pandharpur, 
as well as- to Satara, tlie statement does not show the district imports and exports 
but llic general usefulness of these passes. 



TABLE 21. 

Satara-Sahyadri Pass Traffic, December 1877 to June 1878. 
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"rlu^ P()()iiii-B(‘lgauni mail road uas, JiowcxcT, llic diicl route ol 
traffie in tlic district. This road was crossed almost all tlic 

important roads ol' the district which served as feeders to the mail 
road. 

The Lainaiis, a ^^andcrillg tribe and the protessioiial carriers ol 
tlic district. iis('d to carry ])ack-bnllocks to tlu' coast and 
to l^)ona and oIIkm* cc'iilrc's. Tlu'v track'd in such artick's as cotton, 
inolass(‘s, (billies, tobacco, and other article’s of (‘xport. Thc^y us(‘d to 
bring salt, grain, spiec’s and groceric’s. The Lainans, bowi'\cr, dis- 
appc'arcd aftc'r the opening of the’ cart roads to tb(' Konkan by tlu’ 
Kinnbbarli and the’ Fitz-CcTald passc’s. 

Vrvscwl Houles of Trade--['he idona-Bangalore route of the 
Soiilhern Railwa) passc’s north to semth through tlie lu’art of this 
district : and as such this district is conix ctcd ])v rail\va\ to Bomba} 
via l^iona, and vith Miraj, Hiibli, l^harwar. Bangalore', etc. The 
Boon a-1 km ga hire National Highway, which eoAC'rs about SO mile's and 
5 furlongs in this district, is another vcr\ important route' of trade. 
In addition, the' distiict is fairly sctnccI by five state highwaxs, vi/., 
(1) I’oladpnr-Mahabah'sluvar-Snriil road, (2) Satara-Bandharpur road. 
(3) Chihagar-Chiplun-Karad-Jath-Bijapiir-llyderabad road, (4) Pin- 
gali-Mayani-Tasgaon road and (5) Nfahad-Lonand-Bhaltan-Pandhar- 
pnr road. 

"Jims, roads in this district ha\e lacililated trade with Bombay, 
Boona, Bangalore, Sholapiir, Kolhapur, Batnagiri and Kolaba districts. 
A detailed dc'seription of these' route's is givc’ii in tlu* chaptc'i* on Com¬ 
munications. 

Out of the total pojmlation of the district, viz., 11.75,309, trade 
provided cinjilox inent to 53,046 pcMsons including 10,723 seli- 
su])])orting individuals. 

The following table indicates the distribution of these sclf- 
supiiorting persons (1) eatcgory-wi.se and (2) as between rural and 
urban areas. 



Number of self-supporting persons engaged in various trades in Satara District (1951). 


satara district 
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The table shows that foodsluflFs, among the retail trades, employed 
the highest number, i.e. 670, whereas 59 and 41 per cent, of the 
persons engaged in trade were corning from urban and rural ureas 
respectively. 

The statement below gives the extent of employment in the various 
categori(\s of tiiule and commerce during tlic census years of 1911, 
1921 and 1931. 

Statemeni of the extent of Employment in Trade in Satara 
District during the Census Years of 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Serial Categories of Trade. 

No. 

1911. 

1921. 

1931. 

1 

Bank managers, moneylenders etc. 

524 

360 

530 

2 

Brokerage, commission and exports 

47 

19 

25 

3 

Trade in textiles 

2,048 

7 

351 

4 

Trade in skins, leather and furs 

32 

128 

73 

5 

Trade in wood 

23 

55 

55 

6 

Trade in metals 

24 

2 

44 

7 

Trade in pottery 

.... 

118 

49 

8 

Trade in chemical 
products. 

56 

11 

21 

9 

Hotels, cafes, restaurants 

1,011 

138 

310 

10 

Trade in food-stuffs 

7,056 

5,504 


11 

Trade in fuel 

245 

.... 

47 

12 

Trade in articles of luxury and those 
pertaining to letters, arts and 
sciences. 

933 

1,303 

1,203 

13 

Trade of other sorts .. 

1,414 


2,423 

14 

Trade in clothing and toilet articles 



361 

15 

Trade in furniture 

.... 

.... 

31 

16 

Trade in building materials 



23 

17 

Trade in means of transport 



121 


Total—^Tradc .. 

13,413 

7,645 

5,667 


The statement is intended to serve as a historical presentation of 
the pattern and extent of employment in trade and commerce in 
this district. The table, however, does not give a real picture of the 
pattern of employment because, (1) the bases of censuses were 
different for different years; and (2) there was no degree of unifor¬ 
mity in the enumeration of employment in various trades. 
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Trade in food-staffs absorbed the highest number of persons in 
1911 and 1921. In 1931 Uie largest number of persons was engaged 
in “ Trade of other sorts 

In the following paragraphs is described the structure, organisa¬ 
tion and volume of trade in this district. 

Since the publication of old Satara Gazetteer, the pattern and 
organisation of regional trade have changed considerably. Joint-stock 
conipanic's and co-operative organisations have replaced the petty 
traders of the past. The development in the means of transport and 
communications and changes in the financial, social and institutional 
framework have brought about a revolution in the trade routes and 
volume and composition of trade. Consequently, trade has lost its 
local character and has become interregional. 

The producer today dominates the market and not the middleman. 
Regulation and control of trade' practices by the Government have put 
trade and commerce on a sound footing by bringing the consumer and 
producer face to face with each other. 

The chief articles imported are mostly industrial and consumers 
goods such as grocery, grains, cloth, building material, medicines, etc. 
Among grains, rice is imported from Bombay, Mahad, Karwar, Ratna- 
giri, etc.; tobacco from Sangli and Kolhapur ; tea and coffee from 
Bombay and Poona; cloth from Bombay, Sholaptir, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur, Madras and Benares ; hosiery from Ludhiana ; sarees from 
Baugalorc, Coimbtore, Bombay, Beiiiires, Nagpur, Ichalkaranji, 
Madura, etc.; dholies from Boml^a)', Nagpur, Sholapur, etc. Of build¬ 
ing materials, timber is imported from Kolhapur, Nasik, Malbar, 
Karwar, Dandeli; hardwares from Bombay, Calcutta, Bangalore, etc.; 
cement from Bombay, Poibundar, Oklia ; medicines and drugs are 
imported from Bombay, Poona, Calcutta, Ahmadnagar, Panvel, etc.; 
brassware and copperware from Bombay, Bangalore, Nasik; glassware 
from Oglewadi, Talegaon; leather goods from Bombay, Kanpur, 
Lucknow, Kolhapur ; cutlery from Bombay, Poona, etc. 

Following is an account* describing the position of export trade in 
1885:- 

“ The chief exports arc molasses, grain, groundnuts, turmeric, chil¬ 
lies, cotton, timber and cloth. Since the opening of bridged and 
well-made roads, molasses, the chief export of the district, has of 
late come into increasing demand, and the cultivation of sugar has 
widely spread. Millet, wheat, chillies, turmeric and tobacco are 
sent to Bombay by Chiplun, chiefly from Satara, Karad and Walva, 
by the local and Gujar Vanis who get these articles from the Kunbi 
husbandmen either in payment of debts or on cash payment. Cotton 
is sent from Walva and Tasgaon in bullock carts to Chiplun by 
Bhatias and Gujar Vanis who buy unginned cotton from the 
husbandmen, have it cleared by hand machines, and pack it in bales, 
each weighing about 250 pounds (10 inds.). As there is less local 

• Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidefiicy, Vol. XIX, 1885. 
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(l(TijaJid owing to the growiug import of European and Bombay 
piccegoods, the growing of cotton has lately fallt n off.. .Coarse cloth, 
cotton sheets or pasodis, and blankets are ehicHy sent to other 
distrieis.’’ 

"J'oday (1960), export Uade mainly cojisisLs of agricultural produce 
such asgronndnuls, groiiudiuit oil, onions, turmeric, potatoes beans and 
guL 


Ch'ounduLit is one ol the Jiiosl important cojnmereial crojxs iu Satara 
district. The validity of this claim can he adjudged from the fact lliat 
the* a\ciag(' annual turnover of groundnut trade is in the vicinity of 
1,67,391 bengali jnauuds, valued at Rs. 77,15,03.1 at the prices pre- 
\ailing in 1958-59. In 1957-58, the tiirnoN^cr of groundnut trade was 
the largest at Karad, viz., 2,77,266 Ihmgali niannds valued at about 
Rs. 41,8(),3()7. 31 k* other important centres where it is traded are 
Koregaoii, Satara, Rahimatpur, Malharpeth and Wai, the volmne of 
turiKuer at Koregaon and Satara being 61,801 and 35,650 Bengali 
1 naunds, respectively. 

1 he importanc e* of groundnut as u eoiumereial commodity has been 
( (mstantly elevated .since* the beginning of this century, iind e.speeially 
during the past two (le*eades. This is due to intensive cultivation 
and increase in demand c ()nse((u('nl upon the rise of Vanaspati indus¬ 
try. Re*eently many institutional age'ircies like* agrienltiiral produce 
markc't c(vimuitte*c*s, co-op(‘rativc sale* and purchase* societies and 
associations of traders have emerg(*d. A number of oil mills and 
small oil-crushing units have* been established, ^\1lile the* f)l(i oil glwtm 
arc fading away in importance. 

At regulated markets, the procedure ol sale* and purcliase of 
groundrmt is according to the regulations laid down in the Bombay 
Agrie'ultural rroduee Markets Act of 1939. At places not served by 
regulatcKl markets, tlu* producers bring their produce* to the premises 
of U'aders, and s(*ll it if the terms mx* agreeable to tlu'in. Nearl) 
half of tlie; grcMmeluut produce is eiTJslicKl in tlie local oil mills ajid 
thcj oil is maiiil)' exported to Bombay, Poona, Mahad mid Panvcl. 
Oil cake, which is used as cattle-feed or manure, is sent to Poona, 
Mahad and Paiivel. Howe'v(‘r, a large* (juantuin oF it is consumcKl 
Joe;alIy, 

(kil forms a considerable volume; of exportable surplus in this 
district. It wds so oven at the lime* of publication of the old Satara 
Oazett(H;r whicli listc'd it to be one of the chief items of exports. The 
])rodiic*tioii of gtd in 1957, emioimted to 8,94,684 Bengali maiinds 
N aluc’d at about Rs. 134,20,260 at the then prevailing prices. The 
volume and value of turnover at Karad in 1957-58, mis 2,50,824 
Jk*ngali luaunds and Rs. 37,70,651, re‘spectivcly. The other miu’kcts 
where gul is sold on wholesale huvsis, are Satara, Koregaon, Phaltan, 
Wai and Raliinialpur. 
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Trade in was l)ronj[j;ht under the purview of the Bombay Agri¬ 
cultural Produce Markets Act, 1939, and as such the procedure of 
marketing is governed hv it. At the unregulated markets the sellers 
bring it in bullock carts or tnicks to the premises of the purchasers, 
and sell on outright c-ash basis. The agriculturists sell their sugar¬ 
cane to the owners of factories, where it is crushed. The juice 
mixed with some chemicals is boiled in very big pans (Kadhais) for 
complete removal of colloidal impurities in the foim of heavy scunt. 
The turbid and jiiic*(‘ obtained from the crusher has to bc‘ freed 
from suspended ctrlloidal and other undesirable impurities before' 
it is boiled to get a good cjuality of gn/. At the striking point tlu' 
pan is immediately removed from the furnace and is kept a fenv 
minntc‘S under eonslaiil stirring. TIk' liquid g/// is th(Mi Iraiislerred 
into cooling pits. As the temperature comes down, gf// begins t(i 
crystallise. It is then put into galvanised gn/moulds (buckets) with 
perforated bottom. 

Cul is mainly e xported to Bombay, Poona, Mahad, Chiplun, Uatiia' 
giri. Vijapur and Gujarat region. A large i>ortion of it is carrier] 
by railway from Karad, Korc'gaon, Rahimatpur and I..onancl stations, 
llowrwer, resort to the use of motor transport for export purpos('s is 
also ven^ common. 

\\ith the ( xception of a few wiiolesalc* merchants, most of the 
(rack* is in the luands of non-producing ones. The period of brisk 
bnsiiK'ss ranges from January to May. 

“ Satara is tlu* most important e(‘ntre of C'ultivation and c laims 
ru'arlv four-fifths of the whoh' production of it in Bombay Presi- 
d('ncy.” " 

i’uniu'ric (halad) is produced almost all over this district and is 
a good e;imer to its produc?ers. The validity of this statement is 
pro\'e<l by the fact that in 1958-59, the* turnover of its trade was 
estimated to he about 1,00,785 Bengali inaunds valued at 25 lakhs 
of rupees at the then prevailing prices. The volume of tuino\(‘r at 
Karad, Masur and Wai, which are the main cHmtres of this track', 
w'as 55,<S75; 17.090 and 12,500 tiengali maiinds, r('s]K^c*ti\ (1) in 
195(S-59. Thc‘ otlu'i* important centres of wdiolesak' trade of turmeric 
are Satara, Malharpeth, Umbraj and Kole, 

The main di*stination.s of c'xport trade of tunnc'ric are Bomba) , 
Poona, Sangli, Mahad, Chiplun, Rajkot, Ahmc'dabad and Dellii. It is 
sent either in the form of piec*es or powder in railway wagons or 
trucks. 

Onion (Kanda) is another important conniK'rcial crop in this 
disiric't. The average annual turnover of its tracks is about 3,85,233 
Bengali maunds, valued at about Rs. 12,38,333 at the* price's prevail¬ 
ing in 1958-59. Ijonand is the bigg(\st c^cntrc' of tin’s trade with an 
average annual turnover of nearly 1.25,000 hags. The onions from 

• Statistical Atlas, Bombay Rresidenc\% 1925. 
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Lonand are famous coiintry-wide for their good taste and durabi¬ 
lity. The main destinations of their export are Bombay, Chiplun, 
Mahad, Hubli, Dharwar, Bangalore, llyclera})ad, Delhi, Caleutta, 
Kolhapur, Madras, Lucknow, Allahabad, Ahinedabad, etc. They are 
also exported to foreign countries like Burma, Ceylon and Africa. 

Besides, Lonand, the main centres of wliolesale trade in onion are 
Phaltan, Satara, Karad and Masur. Sale and purchase of onions is 
regulated by the market tommittees. They are brought to the market 
yards by the selkas either in bullock carts or trucks, and are exported 
to the consumers markets by railway or trucks. Business is brisk 
between February and May. 


Other Exports. Following is an account of export trade from the old Satara 
Gazetteer : “ millet, wheat, chillies, tunncric and tobac co are sent 
to Bombay by Chiplun, chiefly from Satara, Kara.d and Walva, by 
the local ancl Gujar Vanis who get these arlieles from the Knnhi 
husbandmen. Cotton is sent from Walva and Tasgaon in bullock carts 
to Chiplun by Bhatias and Gujar Vanis who buy nnginned cotton 
from the husbandmen, have it clearc'd by hand-machines and pack 
it in bales, each weighing about 250 pounds (iO maiinds)—Teak is 
sent from jaoll and Patan to Chiplun and other ]>arts by timbtT-dealcTS, 
who buy at departmental sales and sc‘11 yc'arly a ec’rtain number of 
teak trees mostly in Goxx'rnment fori‘sts. Coarse cloth, cotton sheets 
or pnsodiSy and blankets are chiefly scmU to other districts ”. 

Considarabh' changes have taken plac(^ since the' publication of 
old Satara Gazetteer (1885), in regard to the composition and desti¬ 
nation of export trade, as the following account would reveal. 

Among other items, which do not form an inconsidcTable 
portion of the total trade are potatoes, jowar, bajri, wheat, chillic‘s, 
garlic, coriander, beans, tobacco, safflower, tur, chatvali ancl tamarind 
(chinch). Korc^gaon, from where 2 lakh bags arc (}X])ortc*d is an 
important market of potatoes. l\)tatoes produced in Panchgani area 
are said to have good taste*. Jowar and bajri, the main food-crops 
in the district, dcscTve a special mention by virtue; of their large- 
scale production. Howevc’r, due to their non-commerc ial character 
a spc'cial appraisal of thc’ir trade is not given. The destinations of 
their export are Bombay. Mahad, Chiplun. Ratnagiri and Panvel. 
Wai is an exporting centre of tamarind. Coriand(*r is sent from 
Koregaon to Bombay, Belganm, Hubli, Panvel ancl Thana on a large 
scale. Chillies and garlic are traded in large c|uantitic*s at Karad, 
Satara, Rahimatpur and Lonand from wheue they are sent to 
Bombay, Mahad, Panved, etc. 


A picture of commercial activities in this district cannot be com¬ 
plete without an account of trade in honey which is prevalent at 
Mahabaleshwar and the areas near about. Before* the Bombay 
Village Industries Board took over this activity, it was entirely in 
private hands, and the honey producers were unorganised. Its signi¬ 
ficance lies in the fact that it provides employment and income to 
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the people who have no other major source of livelihood. The total 
turnover of honey is about 27,013 lbs., valued at Rs. 36,738. Honey 
is mainly exported to Bombay, Poona, Ahmedabad, etc. 

A large quantum of wood fuel and charcoal is exported from the 
Mahabaleshwar forests to Bombay and Poona. Hand-made things 
having an aesthetic sense, viz., footwears, made from sum haras 
leather, walking-sticks, engraved woodwork and ayurvedic herbs are 
exported from Mahabaleshwar. 

There had been a steady evolution in the quantum and pattern of 
wholesale trade since the end of the 19th century. The changes 
were commensurate with the increase in population and the conse¬ 
quent increase in demand for goods and commodities, respective 
legislation, transport facilities, supply of capital and marketing 
intelligence). By the beginning of this century and even later, there 
did exist a non-monetised sector of the popiilation. Trade and co- 
merce was in the hands of money-lenders. 

Till late thirties, grains, groundnuts, turmeric, chillies and timber 
listed the chief articles of export trade. But volume of their export 
was small as compared to the presi'nt exports. A very small quantum 
of trade found its w ay to the Bombay market. Weekly bazars were 
the main c'ontres of trade. The exporters or the agents of traders 
in distant outside towns used to buy from the producers who used 
to bring their goods to the bazar places. The merchants were 
moving in the villages to collect the goods. 

From the late thirties, how^ever, the state of trade changed con- 
sideraldy. Larger quantities of goods w^ere sent to Bombay and distant 
markets consef|uent upon the availability of railway wagons and auto¬ 
mobiles. More banking as well as insurance facilities were made 
available. When Second World War broke out price's soared up 
and consequently, the agricultural producers and speculators were 
highly benefited. There was an all round increase in demand lx)th 
at home and abroad, and thus the volume of trade increased, while 
there was a shortage of consumers’ goods. This was followed by the 
rationing of the necessaries of life, which lasted in some fonn or other 
up to 1954. In the rationing period, Satara district supplied large 
(juantities of food-grains to the Government. With the bifurcation 
of the old Satara district into North and South Satara districts in 1948, 
important markets like Tasgaon and Islampur were alienated to South 
Satara (i.e., Sangli) and there'by a considerable volume of trade in 
cotton, tobacco, groundnut and gitl was transferred to South Satara, 

The history of regulation of trade in Satara district began with 
application in 1944 of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act 
of 1939, according to which the Karad Market Committee came into 
existence. 

The following is a description of wholeside trade in its various 
aspects. 
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Satarii is fairly rich in tin* production of agricultural commodities 
like gi'oimdnnt sugarcane, tunneric, onion, jowar, coriander, bajri, ct(‘. 
Consc(|nent]>', these commodities form a sizable portion ol the 
wholesale trade in this district. Institutional agencies, agricultural 
produce market committees b(‘ing the most important of thc'in, handle* 
a large \'oIume of trade, and the* I'ntire district exc(*pt Khatav, Maha- 
hah'shwar talnkas and Man ]>eta is served by them. 

Th(‘ important c(‘ntr(*s of wholesale* trade* are Satara, Karad, 
Ko]'(*gaon. Pliallan. Loiiand, \\'ai, M'aduj, Patan, Umbraj, Rahimatpur, 
W'athar, Malharpeth and Masiir, where the following commodities are 
handic'd : - 

Safaid : Groundnut, groundnut oil and cake, tnrnu'rie, jow an 
hii\ grams, (mions. medicine's and sugar. 

Kauid : Groundnut, groundnut oil and cake*, g///, lurm(*ric, 
onions, cliilli(*s, ]Mmar bajri, garlic. 

Korc^don : GrouiKlniit. oik potato, coriandt'r. grams, gt//, jowar, 
clunailL h(*t(‘l-leaf. 

rhallan : Onion, kardai. bajri, (‘tc. 

J.oruind ; Onion, jowar. bajri, gnk kiirdni. 

\V(d : I'nrmeric, go/, beans and jowar. 

Wafhar : Potato. 


Tlu’ above (‘numeratc^l centres of wholesale trade are st*rvi*d by 
regulated markets, th(*re being .snb-market-yards at Wai, Wadnj, 
.Siinrl, Utnbraj, Masnr, Malharpeth, KoI(\ Rahimatpur and TiOnand. 
Ihidei l<*r]ns of the Roiiibav Agricnllnral Produce^ Markc'ts Act. 1930, 
in accordance wilh which tlic'se markets arc* logulatc'd, the market 
conmiitlee lic'cnses all tradc'rs, general commission agc'iils, brokers, 
wc'iglimen, ]t(fnials\ and recovers liconce* fees from tlu'fii. It also 
lays down rc'gulations relating to***their operations. Ilic* prcKlneers 
bring thc*ir piodnee to the* yard over >vhich cess is collected by tlic* 
markc't ecvmmittc'e. It is then sold by open auction or open agrec*- 
ment and not by secret signs. Immediately, after the* bargain is 
struck, an agreenic*nt is entered into and signed by the seller, buyc*r 
and commission agcait in the presence of an official of the* market com- 
inittc'c*. Value of the* sales is given to the seller immedial(*ly after 
delivery of the goods. Deductions regarding inerebandising charges, 
c/t., commission, insurance, brokerage, hanudi, weighment, c*tc‘., are 
made*. The* market committee also notifies the prevailing pric'es of 
commodities and arbitrates in disputes arising out of fpiality of 
c'ommodity and tcTins of agreement. 

The following is a description of the extent and pattern of whole¬ 
sale trade at the most important centres in Satara. 
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Karad is by far the greatest wholesale trade centre in this district. 
The following statement indicates turnover of regulated commodities 
at Karad, in 1958-59. 


Commodity. 

Volume of turnover. 
(Bengali maunds) 

Value of turnover. 
Bs. 

(1) Groundnut 

95,515 

18,24,117 

(2) Gul 

2,49,909 

49,85,684 

(3) Turmeric 

55,875 

13,18,350 

(4) Chillies 

9,589 

7,52,275 

(5) Onion 

15,300 

80,325 

(6) Jowar 

2,88,238 

41,21,803 

(7) Bajri 

3,275 

45,031 

(8) Coriander 

849 

29,807 


Groundnut, jowar and turmeric are the important marketable 
commodities in this market. Nearly* 75 per cent, of the gul produced 
is exported from Karad. The rise and fall of commodity prices 
depend upon the speculative activities in the Bombay market. There 
is a good number of oil-cnisliing mills at Karad and its hinterland. 
Nearly 50 per cent, of the production of groundnut is crushed here. 
Consequently there is a large volume of trade in oil and oilcake. 
Karad is also famous for wholesale trade in jowar, bajri, turmeric 
and chillies. 

Satara is known for the wholesale trade in groundnut, turmeric 
and gtd. In 1958-59, the volume and value of turnover of ground¬ 
nut were 35,650, Bengali maunds and Rs. 7,13,(X)0; of turmeric 
8,320 maunds and Rs. 1,73,040; and of gul 11,512 maunds and 
Rs. 2,53,264, respectively. There is a merchants’ syndicate at Satara 
dealing in sugar, cocoanuts, etc. Its turnover of sugar between 
August and March 1960, was of about one lakh of rupees. The 
merchants import sugar from Kolhapur and Nira. Cocoanuts are 
brought from Calicut, Mysore and Malbar regions. Satara is mainly 
an assembling market and is a distributing centre for Satara taluka. 

Koregaon is a distributing centre in respect of groundnut oil and 
cake, potato, gul and coriander. Rice, salt, timber, sugar and cloth 
are imported from outside and are distributed between Koregaon, 
Khatav and Man talukas. Rice is brought from Mahad, Panvel, 
Barshi, Latur and Sholapur; salt is brought from Thana, Bhandup 
and Panvel; timber is purchased from Dandeli and Hubli. The 
timber merchants purchase from the forest contractors, and trans¬ 
port it in railway wagons and trucks. It is cut in a saw-mill accord¬ 
ing to requirements and is exhibited for sale. 

Koregaon market is important in respect of wholesale trade in 
potato and groundnut. Nearly, two lakh bags of potatoes are exported 
from Koregaon, 80 per cent, of which are destined to Bombay. The 
seed for potato plantation is brought from Junnar, Khcd and Manehar 
in Poona district. The area comprising Koregaon market produces 
about 1,50,000 Bengali maunds of groundnut. Groundnut is crushed, 
and its oil and cake are exported. 

Vf 5730-31 
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CHAPTER 6. Rahiiiiatpur has a considerable volume of trade in groimdnut, 
Bankin—Trade coriander and gtif. Its annual turnover is nearly 

and Commerce, seven lakhs of rupees in respect of groundnut, and one lakh of rupees 
Thadk ani> <^ach in respect of turmeric, coriander and gtil. There arc private 
CoMMERci:. godo\^ms wdiich are sometimes let on rent for storing these commo* 
Wholesale Trade. 

Rnhimatpiir. 

Rahimatpur is a distributing centre of groundnut, groundnut oil, 
turmeric and coriander and a receiving and distributing centre o( 
ffii 


Jlegiilatod 

Markets;. 


Market 

PrnnHrr/t. 


History of regulation of markets in Satara distric t dates from 1941 
when the agricultural produce marked comniittc'e was established at 
FCarad, under authority of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets 
Act, 1919. It was then followed by the regulation of Koregaon 
market in 1949, Phaltan in 1952 and Satara in 1953. The Agrinil- 
tural Produce Market Committee, Karad, has sub-market yards at 
Ihnbraj, Masur, Malharpeth and Kole ; Satara has sub-markc’t yards 
at Wadiith, Wai and Sunil; Koregaon Market Committee^ has sub- 
market yard at Rahimatpur; and Phaltan Market Cc^mmittee has one 
at Lonand. 3Tie Agricultural Produce Market Committee of Karad 
serves Karad and Patau talukas; that of Satara sc‘rv(\s Satara, Wai 
and Javli talukas ; that of Koregaon serves Koregaon taluka only; 
and that of Phaltan sei*ves Phaltan taluka and Khandala peta. Th(‘ 
Khata\' and Mahabaleshwar talukas and Man pc'ta aie not served 
by any regulated market. 

Under terms of the Bombay Agricultural Product' Markets Act ol 
1939, the method of sales is regulated in thc' respective market yards. 
The price of agnVnlhiral produce brought into the maiket is settled 
by open auction or by open agreement; and no deductions 
are made from the agreed price of consignment exce pt for an\ 
authorised trade allowance. However, this nile is not scrupulously 
observed and dcwiatioiis are often found. Weighment is done usually 
by weiglimen in the market yards in respect of gul, groundnut, 
cereals and pulses. However, the buyers sometimes take an opportu¬ 
nity to circiurivcMit the supervision of the market committee ovej* 
the weighment and the ultimate settlement of the bargain. Usually 
the payments are made in ca.sh. 


Some of the payments, however, are not made in cash but arc 
adjusted against thc accounts of the sellers. The sales proceeds are 
adjusted against the loans taken by the producer- from the merchants. 
Prior to the establishment of regulated markets, merchants used to 
make numerous deductions from the sales proceeds on aocoimt oi 
a multiplicity of market charges, tyiz., dharrn^idaija, gosTuda and 
temple chai'ges, kasar, etc. By and largo, tliis practice disappeared 
from tlie establishment of regulated markets. The recognised market 
charges cover taxes, toll, cess, commission or brokerage and weigh¬ 
ment charges. This has reduced the burden on the agricultural 
sellers. 


A market committee is a corporate body and is responsible for the 
management and supervision of regulated markets. It is composed 
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of members elected from among the constituencies of farmers and 
traders and government nominated members. Among the nominated 
members, may be the Markc^ting Inspector (^f the distiict, a taluka 
Mamlatdar or my citizen bent upon doing s(K*ial work. However, 
sometimes it happens that though the representatives of the agri¬ 
culturists are in majority some of them are influenec'd and won over 
by the traders. The Marketing Inspc'ctor is sometimes subordinate. 
Such things and many otliers adversely affc'ct the c ause of the agri¬ 
culturist md defeat the very puqiosc^ of regulation, viz., the adop¬ 
tion of particular methods of sale and th(‘ settlement of disputes 
through market committee. 

1’hc following is a description of the opcralious of the four agri- 
ciillnral produce market committees in this district. 

The regulated mark<‘t at Karad was established in 1944. 

Under terms of tlie Bomba}' Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 
1939, the commodities regulatccl were gul. groundnuts, /f/r, 

(billies, onions, jov\ar, bajri and coriander. 

Besjdc\s a principal market yard at Karad, thert* are sub-market 
yards c‘ach one at Umbraj, Masur, MalharpcTli and Kol(\ The 
market area comprises Karad and Patan talukas. The Karad Market 
Committee acquired outside the town a site measuring tvenh^-five 
acres which would serve as market yard. 

7bc following table gives the statistics of volume of track' handk'd 
In' the Karad Market Committee in 1957-58 :- 


Commodify. 

Volume' 

\'^alur in 


(Bengali mannds) 

Tts. 

(1) Groundnut 

27725fi 

11,80,307 

(2) Gill 

25082^1 

37,70,651 

(3) Tui-meric 

961157 

15,80,171 

(4) Jowar 

155406 

48,22,542 

( 5) Bajri 

8681 

1,15,023 

(6) Chillies 

7011 

3,35,476 

(7) Onions 


36,538 

(8) Tur 

255 

3,154 

(9) Coriander 

8467 

40,326 

10) Miig 

17 

228 


The volume of trade handled at Karad mark<‘t and its sub-market 
vards in 1958 was as under 


Orounclniit 

344795 Bonfifali mannds. 

Gill 

190582 ' ” 

Turmeric 

78807 

Chillies 

7182 

Vf 573()-31a t 
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Tlie Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939, was made 
applicable to the Satara market from June 1962 and the market com¬ 
mittee was established in 1953. Market Committee consists of 
representatives of the agriculturists, traders and nominees of the 
Government and local authorities, and has jurisdiction over Waduth, 
Wai and Surul sub-market yards. Its jurisdiction extends over Satara, 
javli and Wai talukas. 


The following regulated commodities are handled at this market: 
groundmit (shelled and unshelled), coriander, turmeric, gram, giiZ, 
onions, tur, etc. Tlic accompanying tables give, firstly, the volume 
of business transacted by the Satara Market Committee and, secondly, 
the volume of exports from Satara market.:— 



Volume of trade in- the vamous commodities at the Sataea M 
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Volume^ value and destinattoxn oe expuhts j iiom Sataba mabkei. 


Name of the f-^esUnation of cxporis. QuaiUity Value of 

Commodity. exported. exports 


dill 

Poona, Mahad, Ratnagiri, Bomba} . 

. 4,605 

lumps 

Rs. 

42,576 

Groundnut 

Bombay, Poona 

. 3,200 

bags 

72,000 

Turmeric 

Bombay, Poona. Sangli 

. 6,000 

3,75,000 

Coriander 

Poona, Madras 

. 1,000 


33,600 

Onion 

Chiplun, Mahud, Belgaum 

. 6,225 

M 

62,250 


The Coniinillec collects licence^ fct\s frojii traders, coininissioj i 
agents, weight)len and coolies; iind market ce ss oti tlic sale of the; 
v arious regulated commodities. 

Undo* the terms of tlie Iktmhax Agricultural Produce Markets Act oJ 
J939, Koregaun was declared a regulated mark(‘t frojn March 1949. 
The c*omniodities I'egiilated weie gioiiiidnut, groundnut kernels. 
eoriander, jowar, bajii, g///, ////•, chawali, grajn and chillies. 

The principal market yard is at Koregaon. whik' there is a suit- 
market yard at Raliiinatpur. Koregaon Market Committee whfcJi 
was 1 ‘stablishcd in October 1950, has jurisdiction over tlic whole ol 
Koregaon taluka. 

Hie Koregaon Miuket Cojiiniittee prov ides tor the notiheatiuii oi 
prices prevailing at Sangli, Karad, Sataia and encourages the agri 
eultiilists to sell their commodities on tlie maiket yard in iui unadul¬ 
terated and standardised fomi. Open auctions are made undei 
supervision of an official of the markc l committee which prescribes 
dial weigbments should be made only by liccnccid vveiglmieii. It 
collects licences fc‘cs from the ^ A' and ‘ B' cliiss tradci s, coinmission 
agents, w eiglimen and levies a market eess on the sale of the n^gn- 
lated CO) ninodities. 

The follow ing table giv es the volunic of trade in the vairious regu¬ 
lated commodities in 1957-58 

rABi.E No. 21. 


\'OLUAJE AND VALUE OF TIU ^ COMMODITIES HANDUin AJ 
KoBEGAON MyVRKET. 


Commodities 

Volume 

(Bengali Maunds) 

Value in 

Rs. 

(1) Groundnut shelled ,. 

61,091 

10,99,638 

(2) Groundnut unshelled.. 

710 

23.430 

f3) Gul 

22,464 

3,59,424 

(4) Chillies 

1,327 

76,966 

15) Bajri 

1,062 

13,806 

(6) Jowar 

10,040 

1,30,520 

(7) Gram 

3,410 

44,330 

(8) Mug 

840 

11,760 

(9) Tur 

1,250 

17,500 

(JO) Coriandcj 

11,335 

h58,690 

(11) Chawali 

2,670 

34,710 
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llio WialLaii market was regulated iu 1952, and accordingly guU 
onions, safflow^er, jowar, l>ajri and wheat were regulated. The market 
area comprised Phaltan taluka and KJiandala peta. Phaltaii is tJie 
principal maikc't yard, wliilc Lonand is a sub-mai*ket yard. 

The commodities are sold under the system oi open auction which 
is made obligatory. Tlie markel committee collects adai^ liamali, 
licence fee, market cess and weigliment charges according to the 
bye-laws. Collection of charity, sut, etc., is prohibited. 

The following table gives tiie volume and value of the arrivals 
of regulated (omniodities in the Phaltan market in 1957-58 

TABLE No. 25. 


V'OLUAIE AND \ ALUL OF THF COMMODrUFS HANDLiia) A'l 
PhaLiTAN MAimrr. 


Coniinoditics 

Volume 

(Bengali Maunds) 

Value in 
in Rs. 

(IJOh/ 

45,353 

6,99,212 

(2) Saftlowci .. 

16,240 

2,63,603 

(3) Onion 

1,57,500 

4,55,712 

(4) Jowar 

68,914 

9,02,251 

(5J Bajri 

24,237 

3,54,281 

(6) Wlieai 

10,125 

2,37,320 


'riie histon^ ol eo-operati\e marketing in true sense ot tlie term, 
began w itli the inauguration of thi' Karad Sahakari Kluiredi Vikn 
Societ} Limited in J937 and since tlien many co-operath e marketing 
institutions wt're established, llowe\ei% the principle of co-opera¬ 
tion did not prevail much in the field of marketing. Co-O|x^rati\ ( 
institutions iu this district function mainly at places served by regu¬ 
lated markets. At Karad, there are two co-operative sale and 
purchase societies and one miiltipuipose society, lliere is a multi¬ 
purpose societ)^ at Koregaon, and a taluka co-operative purchase and 
sale socielv at Phaltan. At Sataia, the Salara and Javli taluka eo- 
ojrerativc purchase and sale society and the Baliirdeo-Karanje multi- 
irurpose society function as commission agents in the market yard. 

The following statement shows the business of tlieso societies in 
1957-58. 
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Chawali .. .. _ _ _ _ _ 2,670 
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The district and taluka headqiuirters and such other towns and 
villages, where periodical bazars are held, constitute the market 
places which rank next to wholesale trade centres. They are gradu¬ 
ally losing their former importance, firstly, because of the developed 
means of transport which enable the distant producers to bring their 
slock to the markets, secondly because of increase in the number of 
retail shops and lastly because of the importance attached to centres 
of wholesale trade. 
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Following is the talukawise list of places, where periodical bazars 
are held 


Taluka or Peta. 
Javli 

Karad 


Khandala 

Klialav 


Koregaon 


Mahabaleshwar 

Man 


Patan 


Phaltan 

Satara 


Wai 


Places where periodical bazars are held. 

Kasbc, Bamnoli, Kudal, Humgaon, Aiie- 
wadi, Kelghar, Mcdha. 

Charegaon, Siipne, Kole, Nandgaon, 
Ond, Kale, Karad, Mhasoli, Kolewadi, 
Masiir, Pal, Tambc, Shenoli, Vadagaon, 
Havcli, Umbra], Yelgaon, Belvade Bk., 
Undale, Perle, Shirgaon. 

Khandala, Lonand, Shirval. 

Aiindli, Budh, Chitali, Diskal, Katar 
Khatav, Khatav, Mayani, Mhasurne. 
Pusegaon, Rajapur, Triinali, Kaledhon, 
Vaduj, Pusesawali. 

Koregaon, Rahimatpiir, Satara Road, 
Bhadale, Deur, Kinlii, Kiroli, Kiima- 
the, Pimpode Bk., Targaon, Wagholi, 
Wathar. 

Mahabaleshwar, Panchagani. 

Mhaswad, Dahiwadi, Gondavale Bk., 
Kukudwad, Mahimangad, Malavadi, 
Mardi, Palashi, Shingnapur, Varkute, 
Vavarhire. 

Chaphal, Dhamani, Dhebewadi, Ilelwak, 
Kumbhargaon, Marul, Morgiri, Patan, 
Tar ale. 

Phaltan, Adarki Bk., Barad, Bibi, 
Giravi, Gokhali, Nimblak. 

Satara, Satara suburban, Angapur Tart 
Vandan, Atit, Kanlier, Limb, Nag- 
thane, Parli, Tasgaon, Waduth. 

Wai, Pachwad, Surul, Bhuinj. 


Fairs which are still held on festive occasions give ample oppor¬ 
tunities to petty traders to display their goods and carry on brisk 
sales. They are usually attended by the village populace. 


Fairs. 
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( IIAPIKH 0. lilt; caiiJiiioclities liaiidJcci at the hiirs arc cloth, rcady-uiadc 
^ j (Jotlics, utensils (of copper, brass, aluiniuiuni, stainless sleel and 

alid Coininerco! Jnonze), sweetmeats, fruits, stationer}', cullcjy, crockery, toys, pcj- 
Tiim>e AM) fuinerx', toilets, watches, fiiriiilurc, hiudwarc, agricultural iiiipleincuts, 
f'oMMERci:. ropes, cattle, etc. x411 the transactions tiikc place on cash basis. 
Tairs. 

rhe approximate axcrage vahu; of the total tuinovcr at iinpoitaul 
lairs in this district, is given beloxx' :~ 

P/aco uf the fail. Value oj lunivoei 

(Ju rupees.} 


Plialtaii 


8,009 

javli 


2,000 

Hahtiiialpur 


1,500 

Morui 


5,500 

Yeoti 


2,000 

Pal 


5,000 

Kaiad 


10,000 

Masur 


l,5(K) 

Bhilar 


2,500 

Vaduj 


2,000 

.Mayaiii 


5,000 

•Yundlj 


1,500 

Khandala 


2,200 

Loriaiid 


10,000 

Malavadi 


2,000 

Mhaswad 


2,000 


Total .. 

05,700 


'J l»c lollowing is tlic list of places \Nhere lairs arc held 
Name of Talul^a. Phia s where fain are held. 

Javli .. Moriii, J^arvat, Kas])c 'J'ainbi, Ancwatli, 

Medha. 

Karad .. Savadc, Yevati, Miiasoli, Tulsan, Sajiir, 

Tainbave, Shtiudi, Gondi, Khubi 
Ki\a1, Chikhali, Masiir, Karve, Pal, 
Kolc, Retliarc Bk., Vasantgad, Karad., 
Sadashivgad, Govai e, Vadgaoii, Haveli, 
Kolcvadi, Tall)id, Belvadc, Tasvade, 
Atke, Kodoli, Yelgaon, Yenape, Bliur- 
Idiushi, Ghogaon, Ond, Nandgaon, 
Valiagaon, Khodaslii, Vanavasmaclii, 
Ghonashi, Salshirambe, Jinti, Kavatlie, 
Talgaon, Kliarade, Vado’li, Bliikevar, 
Tenibhu, Sayapur, Kese, Sliirvade, 
Parale, Shirgaon. 
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i'dl 


Kijuudala 


Klialuv 


KoRgaoii 

Maliabalrslmar 


Natali 


Pliultai) 

SatUTa 

Wai 

Mail 


Vliirt*. Morvc, Mhavaslii, llarali, 
Aiidosi, Pipre l3k., Wagoslii, Asawali. 
KanluT'i, Zagalwadi, Bhadavadc, 
Bawadc, Bbade, Kliandala, A jiuij, Par- 
gaon, Kopardti, Nim})odi, Padji, 
I .onand, Padcgaoii, Jbii, Sliinwal, 
Saiigavi, Vadgaon, Naigaoji, K(?SLirdi; 
W^illuir Bk., ^^'il^g, Karnavadi, Bbaf- 
ghar, Mirjc. 


( H VFTKK (). 

Raiikiug, I'raiic 
and Coiiiinerce. 

TuAut; AM) 
(yOMMUiCi:. 

F airs. 


kalixlhoii, Cbitali, Kuroli, Vadui, 
Viklmlc, Vadgaon, Don, Bbosarc, 
J^iscsavli, Kinisod, Mayani, Kbal- 
gnn. Mol, Daruj, J3arjai, Dbarpudi, 
Wakesbwar, Sundarpnr, Kokarak*. 
Anibbcri, Jainl), Piinpari. Aiindb, 
Dalinodi, lAisegaon. Mbasnrnc*. Cbo- 
radc. Shellvadi, Kluitav. 

Kiiilii, Tanduhvadi, Kabiinatjnn. 

Barsond, Old Mababalesbwar, Paiicb- 
gani. Bajapurl, Taigbat, Dbaiidegbar, 
Bbose, Bbilar. 


Cliapber, Cbapbal. Urul. Verad, i^itan, 
Mbavashi, TabAe, Maneri, Ganjali. 
Zakade, Xav. Cbopadi, Ikdwade Kb., 
IVipiidi, Atnlmile, Addeo, Boiidri, 
Pinipidosbi, Tolewadi, Dborosbi, Ghol\ 
Bainbavade, Marlasbi, Jalu, Kalgaon. 
Morgiri, Kokisare. Fanebgani, Dluirade, 
Kusruiid, Raluid(‘, Ainbrnle, Marali, 
Sonawale, Maldaii, Kbak*, Kusavade, 
Knnibbaragaon, Anibeghar, Nisaic. 
Jlnli, Xatbosbi, Mabiiid, Bucholi, 
Salaiie, Saiiboor, Nigodi', Karale, Adul, 
Nade, Iklbavaue. 

Javli, Pbaltan. 

Nagtbaiie, Borgaon, Sajjangad. 

C ]bandavadi, M aiidbai-deo. 

Malavadi, Divad, Xkuwane, Palasbi. 
Sbijigiiapnr, Dangaii, Mhas\\ad. 


Retail shops arc the intcrinediarics between the wholesalers and laii Trade, 
consumers. Their slock-in-trade generally consists of grains, spices, 
chillies, salt, groinidnnt oil, cocoanut oil, sugar, gul, lea, coffee, soap. 

(lUfli'hatti^ paper, slate, tooth powder, erasinie goods, petty mediciiK's 
like aspro, anaein, piirgolax, castor oil, pabidriiu', sulpluidiziiie, etc., 

^^^bicll tbe> procure' from wholesalers partly on cash and }iartly on 
credit basis. The retaileis, (‘specially the groecTs, otfcT credit faeili- 
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to their customers in turn. Satara, Mahabalcshwar, Panchgani 
and Karad municipalities have enforced the Bombay Shops and 
Establishirients Act of 1948, which makes registration of all the shops 
and establishments compulsory. Karad, however, is the chief centre 
of retail trade. 

There are 723 n'tail shops employing the largest number of persons 
in the category in the district, viz., 1,685. Of these the grocery and 
cloth and hosiery groups constitute the biggest number, and are dis¬ 
persed in all the seven peths, viz., Somwar, Mangalwar, Budhwar, 
Guruwar, Shukrawar, Shaniwar and Raviwar. 

There are 770 retail shops in Satara, the biggest number in the 
district. Retail .shops provide employment to 1,347 persons in this 
town and are concentrated in Wards No. 3 and 5 of the town. 

Of these, the grocery shops and cloth and hosiery shops number 
185 and 79, respectively. 

There are 160 retail shops, di.spersed in three? wards. They provide 
employment to 397 persons in Mahabal(\sb\\ ar. Of these* the groc(‘ry 
shops constitute an impoiiant group numbering 25 with l(*ather goods 
and footwear shops following a close second numbering 16. 

Trade is very bri.sk during the “ season ” but dull during winter 
and monsoon, when the tourist traffic declines. 

There are 68 retail shops employing 144 persons. Tlu'y are mostly 
concentrated in wards numbi'r tlin't* and four of this tow n. Of thc'sc; 
the grocc'ry shops constitute the prominent group of 16. Sweetmc'at 
and cloth and hosiery shops follow a close second and number 11 and 
7, respectively. 

Trade is brisk during the '' season ” as in Mahabaleshwar. 

Description of retail shojDs dealing in the various commodity groups 
is given below : — 

Grocery shops deal in cereals, pulses, gid, sugar, oil, ghee, spices, 
condimc’nts, tc:a, coffee and provide for maximum employment in the 
whole group of retail establishments. Most of the tradtns conduct 
business on a small scale thotigh the stock in trade varies between 
Rs. 500 and Rs. 40,(K)0. The local wholesale dealer supplies all their 
requirements and only occasionally they resort to Bombay, Poona, 
Sangli, Sholapur markets for purchases. Generally, they buy on 
credit. Business is dull during rainy season and brisk during October 
and March. 

The cloth and hosiery group of shops which ranks next, sells all 
varieties of textiles buying their reejuirements either from the local 
agents of the textile mills or from business centres like Bombay, Poona, 
Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Belgaiirn, etc. The value of the total turn¬ 
over of an individual seller varies from Rs. 300 to Rs. 60,000. Busi¬ 
ness is bri.sk during spring and festive occasions and dull in rainy 
season. 
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The quality of clotli sold except during marriage and festive CHAPTEH 6, 
seasons is medium and coarse. Woollen goods are in demand only 
in winter. and Commerce. 

Thade and 

These shops are located mostly in towns and cities having a sub- Comm^ce. 
stantial school-going number and deal in fountain pens, pencils, Irade. 

paper, toilet artichis, socks, handkerchiefs, leather and plastic Stationery and Cut- 
belts, toys, umbrellas, etc. The stock-in-trade is purchased directly 
from Bombay, Poona, Kolhapur, Dharwar, on cash basis. The 
value of the average turnover of individual retailer varies between 
Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 12,000. 

Boots, sandles, chappals, suitcases, leatherstraps and raw material Leather goods and 
of shoe-making, etc., leather, nails, thread, etc., are sold in these shops. Footwear. 

The purchases are directly made from factories at Kanpur, Luck¬ 
now, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras or from local artisans. 

The business of waterproof footwear is comparatively brisk 
on the eve of rainy season while quality leather goods are demanded 
in larger quantities in winter. 

These shops deal in iit(‘nsils made of brass, copper, aluminium. Metal Utensils. 
bronze, stainless steel, German-silver, ete., which are purchased 
from Bombay, Poona and Madura. Aluminium utensils are generally 
purchased by tlu; poor. Business is brisk in the post-harvest period 
(i.e., between October and April), and dull during rainy season. 

Almost every town has a medical shop which dispenses and Medicines. 
sells medicines of both the indigenous and foreign variety. Its 
stock-in-trade comprises homeopathic and allopathic drugs and 
medicines, injection tubes, surgical apparatuses, Ayurvedic medi¬ 
cine's and condensed vitamins which are purchased from whole¬ 
salers or from tlu^ producing units directly or through their local 
agents. Restrictions on imports of foreign drugs have created a large 
market for Indian products. 

The exhaustive and accurate statistics of the volume and value of Trade in 

imports and exports in rc.spect of all the municipal towns arc not Municipal 

available. The octroi collections of the municipalities, however, give Towns, 
a rough idea of the imports. Octroi is collected only on imports 
and not on exports, Henc*e, the statistics are available mainly in 
the casc^ of imports. In some cases only the figures of (juantity are 
available while in others those of value are available. As the 
figures arc caknilated from the octroi returns of the municipalities, 
no statistical accuracy is claimed for the same. 

The following statement .shows the volume and value of imports 
and exports in 1957-58 in respect of important municipalities in 
the district. 
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Banking Trade 
and Commerce. 
Trade and 
Commerce. 
Village Shop- 
Keepers. 


Hawkers. 


Shops Regis- 
ter(*tl under 
al(‘s 'fax Act. 


Village shopkeepers constitute an integral part of the rural 
society, providing the village jDopulace with their day-to-day 
requirements. 

With the decline in the importance of periodical bazars, there 
has been an increase in the variety and volume of cT)mmodities 
handled by the village shopkeeper. His stock-in-trade generally 
consists of grains, groceries, salt, sugar, tea, gfd, oils, spices, cocoa- 
nuts, soap, tobacco, betel-nut, chillies and other miscellaneous 
articles. Sale of cloth, fon^ign and indigenous medicines and drugs 
by a few large shopkeepers is also not unusual. 

All articles are purchased by them from wholesale dealers in the 
neighbouring towns mostly on credit. Their transactions with the 
village customers are partly on cash and partly on credit basis. 
Sometimes they act as money lenders to farmers. 

Hawkers arc to the towns M'hat pedlars are to the villages. In 
the municipal towns in the district thcae are about 75 hawkers, dis¬ 
tributed as under — Karad 35, Mahabalesh\\'ar 20, Panchgani 2, 
Wai 5, Phaltan 5 etc. OF these Karad, Mahabaleshwar and Panch¬ 
gani municipalities have' framed sp('C‘ial laws for them under which 
they are recjuired to pay licence fees. 

The hawkers carry goods on their person or in hand-carts or 
burrows. The goods include, milk, vegetables, fresh fruits, sprouted 
grains, cocoanuts, betel-leaves, pickles, fish, bread, groundnuts, 
sweets, dry fruits, cloth, hosiery, ice-cream, tea, peppermints, sugar¬ 
cane juice, \itensils, earthen-ware, toys, stationery, cutlery, crockery, 
grocery, oil, agarhattis, hid is, and other miscellaneous articles. 

The hawkers purchase' their stock-in-trade from wholesale or retail 
dealers in towns partly on credit but mostly on cash basis. In most 
cases they receive cash payin^'iit from their customers for the goods 
sold, but in some cases they are often paid in kind. 

The following statc'mcnt (compiled from the quarterly returns 
under the Bombay Sales Tax Act of 1946), gives the number and 
volume of business transacted by the big shopkeepers as on 31s^ 
March, 1957, in rural areas of th(^ district. 
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CHAPTER (i. The statement does not include the sliops whose turnover, does 
Bankin—Trade the minimum prescribed for registration under the. Sales 

andC^imcrce. Tax Act (i.c., Rs. 10,0(X) in the case of importers and manufacturers 
Trade and and Rs. 3(),()()0 in the case of other dealers), such as shops dealing 

Commerce. in machinery and capital goods, fuel and power, industrial commo- 

Shops Rogistored (lities and miscellaneous goods. 

Under Sales 

Tax Act. number of registered dealers in the rural areas of the district 

was 155 as on 31st March 1957. Of these, 109 were dealers in food¬ 
stuffs with a total turnover of Rs. 2,63,(X),000; 40 in clothing 
and other consumer goods with a total turnover of Rs. 30,12,000; 
5 in building materials with a turnover of Rs. 3,42,(K)0; and only 
one in transport vehicles and goods with a turnover of Rs. 1,26,000. 

Dealers in iowns registered under Sales Tax Act :--The following 
statement (compiled from the (juart(‘rly rc'turns under the Bomba)* 
Sales Tax Act of 1946), shows the number and gross turnover of the 
registered dealc'is as on 31st March 1957, for the Satara, Wai, 
Panchgani, Mahableshwar, Karad, Phaltan, Mhaswad and Koregaon 
towns. Siic'h dealers whose turnover do(‘s not reach the minimum 
prescribed for registration under the Act (i.e., Rs. 10,000 in the cast‘ 
of importers and manufactun»rs and Rs. 30,(K)0 in the case of 
others) are excluded. 
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The followin<^ table gives the townwise (lis(i*i])!ition of registered 
dealers and ibeir gross turnover as on 31st Mareli, 1957 


Serial ! 
Num- j 
her. i 

I own 

Number 
of dealers. 

Gross Til mover 
in Rupees. 

(1) > 

Karaei 

..| 202 

4,71,66.000 

(2) : 

Salara 

..1 161 

4,06.25,000 

<■’) 

Phallan 

S3 

2,73,83,000 

(^) i 

Koregaon 

..1 78 

10 72,35,(K)0 

(5) 

Wai 

43 1 

47,73,000 

(to 

Mahabalesliwar 

29 

7,47,000 

(7) ; 

Pancligani 

14 

I9,15,(KX) 

' 

M has\N ad 

9 ; 

4,32,tKX) 



Total .. 619 

23,02,76,(KX) 


lM)llo\ving is a deseription of pedlars from the old Satara Ga/.ett('er 
\>1iieli states lliat “ lu low the \illage shopket’pers are the p(‘dlars and 
ha\\k(Ts \y\u) an* gc'in'ralK’ Mdniari and loeal Vdiiis, Tt'lis, K(is(H's\ 
and Shiitipis. I’hese m<‘n tra\el from ^illug<* to village during iht 
six or eight months of the fair season *. In 1959, tlu re w ere nearh 
()(K) pedlars in this district with a majority of them in Karad and Wai 
talukas. They carry a \anely of articles which incluch* grocc*ri(*s. 
fruits, icc‘-candies, \e< 2 ;c^tal)lc\s, spices, rc*ady-macle clothes, soivcs, 
khans, tea. bread, biscuits, sweetmeats, etc., either on their ])(Tson or on 
bicycle's. Moving from village to xillage, the\ se ll their goods cm 
cash basis or against agricultund produce* to their eustomcTS to whom 
they are intimat(*ly known. They usiialh purchase (heir stock-in- 
trade from the merchants at all the* market place s. 

With the aebauceanent e>f traefe and cemimt'rce in tlic^ elistrict, it 
was fe’lt necc'ssarx' to have e)rganisc*d asse)ciations to de*al with the 
^'a^ious problems faced by the trading ce>mmimit\’. 'These associa¬ 
tions primarily aim at solving pre)blc*ms e)f the trade-is vis-a-vis tlie 
governing authenitic's, making available te) inelixiclual traders various 
facilitic's and iirome)ting securitx' and stabilit) te) their trade. 

The asseK'iatiems e)f traders in this district, he)wc‘ve*r, nexer devc- 
Ie»])ed beyond limited dimensiems. The field and range e)f their 
activities w‘as alvvaxs limitc'd to a small arc'a. 'J'he f()lle)wing are the 
name's of such asse)C'iatie)ns. (1) The Kirana aiiel bhnsar Merchants’ 
Association, Karad, (2) The (doth Mc'rchants' Asse)C‘iation, Karad. 
(3) The Saraf Association, Karad, (4) Kirana anil bhusar Merchants’ 
Association, laniand, (5) Traders' Association, Koregaon. 
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CHAPTER 6. Tlie Kirana and liliusar Merchants’ Association, Karad, is a regis- 
Raiikln^ Trade association and was established in 1958. The Cloth Merchants’ 

and Commerce. Association was established in 1956 but was not registered till 1961. 
Trade and Saraf Association, Karad, is the oldest one in this district. It 

Commerce. was established in 1935 and registered in 1952 under the Trade 

Unions Act. The remaining two associations are not registered, and 
they function only as advisory bodies giving guidance and promoting 
a sense of security and stability among the traders of the respective 
trades. 


Controls and Tlie history of controls and rationing date's back to 1942. Con- 
tuir Price sequent upon the general shortage of consuint'rs' goods caused by 
lops. World War 11, the Government of bidia ado])ted a policy of ration¬ 
ing, and as such rice, whc'at, jowar, bajri, sugar, kerosene, cloth, etc. 
\^'ere distributed through ration shops. Trade in these commoditic's 
in the open market and their movc'inenl were controlled and i^rohi- 
bited. The “ coinjmlsory levy system ” was a(lo])ted, and accordingly 
certain quotas of grains were levied on the farmers. Rigidity 
continued to prevail in this respect till the first step towards decontrol 
was taken in 1948. T’he reasons gc'iierally advociited for the continua¬ 
tion of controls were that (i) rationing lielps to maintain prices at 
a level which is fair both to the producer and consumer; (ii) it 
reduces hoarding by the middleman, and (iii) it reduces the hard¬ 
ships of the poor and allows for a balance of foodgrain supplies in 
the deficit areas. 


The situation in regard to supplies of consumer goods improved 
to some extent after 1950. This prompted the Government to relax 
the extent of controls since 1950 which finally resulted in the 
complete decontrol in 1954, On account of the worsening food 
situation since 1956, limited controls in the shape of creating food 
zones, sale through fair price shops and restrictions on the movement 
of foodstuffs have; been revived in this State. 


Fair Vrico bhojjs. The State (Government introduced this scheme to distribute food- 
grains at reasonable prices and to put a halt to the rising prices 
which imposed a heavy burden on the lower and middle classes. 
There were 273 fair price shops in September, 1960 in Satara district. 
Of them 45 are owned by village panchayats, 62 by co-operative 
societies and 176 by inivate shopkeepers. The quantity and value 
of foodgrains supplied to the fair price shops during 1959-60 was 
as under 


Commodity. 


Wheat 

Rice 


Amount. 

Value realised at 

(B. Mds.) 

ex-godown rate. 


Rs. 

98,420 

14,86,938 

57,408 

10,38,384 


This value at ex-godown rate is recoverc'd from the fair price shop¬ 
keeper who is allowed to gain profit at 40 nP. per B. Md. 
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Rice is distributed at the monthly rate of three seers for an 
adult, and one and a half seer for a child. Wheat and sugar are 
made available in ample quantity. The customers are, however, 
required to maintain a card. 

Co-operative societies and village panchayats are given preference 
over private shopkec'pers for opening shops. Government regulations 
require the fair price shopkeeper to maintain (i) a stock register, 
(ii) a visit book, (hi) a complaint book, and (iv) daily sale registers. 
He is also reejuired to execute an agreement and to deposit with 
llie Government a sum of Rs. 150. The* issue of cash memo in respect 
of each sak* is made compulsory. The fair price shops are supervised 
by the District Supply Inspectors. 

The weights and measures in this country differ from place to 
place and also sometimes for each commodity at the same place. 
In order to put an end to the confusion resulting from such a state 
of affairs and to adopt some uniform system, the r'arliarnent enacted 
the Standards of Weights and Measures Act, 1956. This Act laid 
down the basic units under the Metric System, w^hich derives its 
name from the primary unit of measurement—the metre. The 
prototype of the metre is maintained at the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures at Sevres, France. The decimal system is 
applied to th(' units of weights and measures to indicate multiples. 

In piirsuanc(‘ of the Standards of Weights and Measures Act, 1956, 
enacted by the Government of India, the then Government of Bombay 
enacted the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 
1958, for the enforcement of standard units based on the Metric 
System in the State. Adoption of this System began in 1958 and is 
scheduled to be completed by the end of 1966. 

In Satara district, the provisions of the Enforcement Act relating 
to weights \\'ere ai)plied from 1958 to the Karad market area, regulated 
under the Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939. The s>'stem has 
also been extended to Satara City municipal area. 

The following are the conversion tables concerning weights, 
measures, area and volume 

1 Grain 0 • 64799 grams == 64 • 799 mgs. 

1 Tola := 180 grains ^ 11-6638 grains. 

I Val =: 4-4 grains — 0-2916 grams = 291-6 miligrains. 

1 Ounce = 2 • 43056 tolas rr 28 • 3495 grams. 

1 Pound (lb.) 0-4535924 kilograms ~ 453• 592 grams. 

1 Seer —0-93310 kilograms 933-10 grams =: 80 tolas. 

1 Ton — 1-01605 Metric Tons. 

1 Md.=r 0-0367347 Tons nr 0-0373242 Metric Tons. 

1 Inch = 0-0254 metres =2-54 centimetres. 
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1 Fool12 inches :“0-;5()48 metres r-.‘30 *48 centimetres. 
1 Yard ~ 86 inches 0*9144 metres 91*44 centimetres, 
I Furlon=:: 660 ft. 220 }'ar(ls ^201*168 metres. 

1 Cduiin - 20 ] 168 metres. 

1 Scj. Inch ~ 0*0(K)64516 Sq. metres. 

1 vS(i. Foot -- 144 Sq. inches - 0*092908 Sq. metres. 

1 S(i. Yard 9 Sq. feet i::: 0*83618 Sq. metres. 

1 S(|. Mile ~ 640 acres ~ 258• 999 hectacres. 

1 Cubic incli - 16*8871 cubic ct'ntimetrcs. 

1 Fluid Ounce - 28*4182 cubic ctndinietres. 

1 Gill z- 142*066 cubic ci'iitimetres. 

1 Gallon = 277*420 cninc inches i... 4 *54596 litres. 

1 Litre 1000*028 cubic eentiuK’tn's. 


FAcept in IIk’ marked areas of Karad and tlie ^funicipal area ol 
Salara city, tlie old units of Weights and Measures are still ]>revail- 
ing. Sonu' of the units, viz., tuJdVC, koldvc, rhijHitc, nuipafc, shcr, 
ddisdi'i, and i)dtjdli have been jnevalent for long. In course of tinu' 
their unit valiu\s did change, though tlu'ir unit name’s have remaini'd 
the same. 



CHAPTER 7 COMMUNICATIONS 

In’ nir; nnsr iiali oi inr LSiii (jatuhv, tlicn’ \\(tc two 
principal routes above tlu' Sabyadris. First, the Poona-Kolliapiir 
and Karnatak route ran bv tin" litth' Bor pass in Poona, flit? Salpa 
pass at thi' north-i‘ast of (a)regaon, the Nluivi pass south-east of 
Koregaon and tlien bv the line* ot the pr(‘s(‘nt Satara-l’asgaon road. 
The other main line was tlie one east to Pandharpur In' the 
Kaledhon pass. 


CIIAPTEH 7. 

Coiiiirnmicatioiis 

Txihoduction 

ill Old 
Times. 


In 1826^^ ten routes of (raifie ran through the Satara district. Of 
these ten route's, two ran norlli and south from l'’oona tr) Heluauin, 
tno to nortli-east from Satara te) Sirur In Poona and Ahinadnagai. 
tno to east from Satara to Sholapur, two to .south-west from Karad, 
oiu^ to Rajapur and the other to Mahan in Ralnagiri, and two ran 
west to Dapoli in Ratnagiri. Of the two routes whicl] ran south 
from Poona to Belgaum through Satara, one route' about 211 miles 
long, wc'ut l)y tlie Bor pass tlirough Koregaon. and the otln'r route, 
about 213 miles long, ero.ssed the Nira near Shirwal at 30 miles 
south of J^HHia and 31 miles north of Satara, and passt'd by the 
Kliambatki ]xiss througli Satara, Karad and Tslamjmr. Of the 
two routes wdiich ran north-east from Satara. one covered a li'iigtli 
of 87 miles to Sirur, and the otht*r ran 120 miles to Alnnad- 
nagar- lM)r 31 miles from Satara to Shirwal both tlu'se routes 
followed the Poona-Belgaum route by the Khiim])atki pass. Of the 
tw^o routes which ran cast from Satara to Sholapur by Pandharpur. 
one rout(\ about 131 miles long, w(Tit to Tripoli, Vi.shapnr and 
Pingli, the other route, about 148 miles long, piisscd I)> Rahiniatpur, 
Pusesavali. Ma\ani and Kaledhon pass. Of the two routes which 
ran .st»nth-west from Karad, one route, about 117 miles long, passed 
by the Ana.skura pass to Rajapur, and the other route, about 119 miles 
long, passed by Kolhapur and the Phonda pass to Malvan. 


’ Coinpiltd from tlir acroimt of nnuls in tin* C;v/<‘tt<vr of Romh;u Presidoncv, 
Vnl. MX, 1885, pages 194 to 200. 

* Cliiues’ Itinerary, 31-37, 44-46, 64-68. 
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CIIAPTEK 7. TIh' first made road was from Poona to Satara by the Salpa pass. 

— Jn 1841 the whole of this road was made fit for carts. In 1848, 
Communications, except along the Old Poona and Satara-Mahabaleshwar made roads, 
lNrRc)Duc;TioN. traffic went by pack bullocks. The Poona-Belgaiun and the 

Roa(h^ in Old Satara-Kolhapiir roads were both passable to carts. 

By 1885 Satara was well provided with roads. In 1883 the district 
liad 51 routes of roads running over a stretch of 956 miles. Of these, 
206 miles were metalled and 166 miles were mummed (i.e. laid wpth 
cruinbly trap). Of these, seven routes running over 372 miles were 
maintained out of provincial revenues, and were under the charge of 
tlie Public Works Department. The remaining 44 routes running over 
583 miles were maintained from local funds. Of the 44 routes main¬ 
tained from local funds, three were first class routes running over 
89 miles, 13 were second class routes running over 204 miles and 
28 were third class routes of 290 miles length. 

The state of transport and communications by the (aid of the last 
century was far better in Satara district* than in most of the other 
districts in the Bombay Presidency. Of the fifty-one routes thirteen 
the Poona-Belgaiiin, Satara-Lonand-Poona, Satara-Tasgaon and 
Karad-Tasgaon roads which ran North and South, and the Varandha- 
Dharampuri, Surul-Mahabaleshwar, Wai-Adarki, Satara-Mahabale- 
sliwar, Satara-Pandharpur, Malharpeth-Pandharpur, Karad-Nagaji, 
Karad-Kuiiibharli and Peth-Sangli roads, which ran cast and west, 
wen* important. The Poona-Belgaum road was the chief line of 
traffic and was metalled and bridged throughout. The Satara- 
Lonand road was mummed and was bridged throughout except 
on the Vasna river. Hiis road was shaded by magnificent avenues 
of tamarind and fig trees. The Satara-Tasgaon second class road 
was not bridged throughout; at Dhamner in Koregaon the Krishna 
was crossed b}^ a ferry in the rains. The Karad-Tasgaon road was 
mummed. 

Besides the chief roads, there were many bullock-cart tracks and 
passes. 

Since the Road Development Programme of 1946 sponsored by the 
State Government, there has been considerable progress as regards 
road development in this district. The highways were improved 
upon and many a bridge w^as constructed. By March 1958, the total 
mileage of major roads was 1,282, of which 723 miles were metalled 
and 559 im-metalled(fl . The centres of commerce and trade, viz., 
Karad, Satara, Koregaon, Lonand, Wai, Phaltan are all served by 
Iiighways. This district enjoys the advantage of being connected by 
various routes to Ratnagiri, Kolaba, Thana, Poona, Bombay, Sangli 
and Sholapur districts. Tlie Poona-Bangalore highway links this 
district to Belgaum, Hubli and Bangalore. 

^ Satara districl was tlu'ii comprised of tlie present Satara district and some 

talnkas of Sangli. 

(f/) Handbook of Basie Statisties, Bureau of Economics and Statistics, 

Maharashtra State. 
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The Poona-Bangalore railway line passes north to south through 
the centre of the district and traverses the Phaltan, Koregaon and 
Karad talukas. Its total length in this district is about 74 miles 

The rivers in tin's district are not navigable and as such, water 
transport is not of any material significance. This district is not 
served by any aerodrome. In the paragraphs which follow is given 
a detailed picture of various modes of transport and communications 
in this district. 

Roads are classified, according to their importance, into five cate¬ 
gories, viz., (i) National Highways, (ii) State Highways, (hi) Major 
District Roads, (iv) Other District Roads and (v) Village Roads. 

As facility of trans]X)rt is one of the determinants of the degree of 
economic progress of a region, the degree of road development 
assumes a speeial importance. The following statement indicates 
mileage of the vaiious categories of roads in Satara district. 


Serial No. Categories of Roads. Mileage. 


Major Road^ 


1. 

National Highways 

80-63 

2. 

State Highways 

.. 212-55 

3. 

Major District Roads 

.. 546-08 



Total 839-26 

■r_ 


Minor Roads 


4. 

Other District Roads 

.. 522-25 

5. 

Village Roads 

.. 615-35 


Total .. 1,137-60 


Grand Total .. 1,976-86 


This National Highway starts at Poona and enters Satara district 
on its northern border at mile 29/3, a distance of 5 furlongs from 
Sarole. In its stretch it runs through the Khandala, Wai, Medha, 
Satma and Karad talukas. Tlie total length of this highway in this 
district is 80-63 miles and is under control • of the Buildings 
and Communications Department. In its course between mile 
No. 41/4 and 44/2 it traverses the Khambatki Ghat. The entire 
length of this road in Satara district is black-topped. After its. 
stretch from North to South, it leaves Satara in mile No. 110 and 
enters Sangli district to proceed further to Kolhapur, Belgaum and 
Bangalore. 

Handbook of Basic Statistics, Bureau of EcononiTcs and Stati^ics 
Maharashtra State. 
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CHARTER 7. 

Coiiiinunicati(*ns. 

Roads. 

National Hi)nl»\vay. 
Poona-Bauj^cloK 
Road. 


It touches the following places at the mile 

ruiinbers indicated 

against them 



Phu-i;. 

Mile No. 

(1) Sarole 

30 


(2) Shiiwal 

32 


(3) Khandala 

42 

I.B.* 

(4) Vclc 

45 


(5j Suriii 

48 


(6) Kavatlia 

50 


(7) Rlmiijj 

51 


(8) Facluvad 

57 


(0) Udtava 

58 

LB. 

(10) Anew ad i 

00 


(11) Van a 

05 


(12) Salara 

cy 

I.B.; and T.li.' 

(13 ) Sliciidra 

74 


(11) IJorgaoii 

73 


(.15) Alit 

32 

l.B. 

(10) Kasliil 

.. .. 85 


(17) Umhraj 

91 

LB. 

(18) Karad 

.. 102 

l.B. 

(10) Walliar 

.. 108 


l lu* lr)]]o\Njng roads 

cither lake oil hoin it or 

are c rossed by it 

IMavC of Junction. 

Name o! the Road. 

Class of Road. 

1. Shirwal 

.. Mahad-Shirwal-Lonaiul- 
Pandliarpiir. 

S. H. „ 

1 . Kliaiidala 

.. Lonund-Khuiulala 

.. M. I). R.' 

3. Vcle 

.. Vcic-Pimpida 

.. M. D. K. 

4. Surul 

.. PoladpufcMaliabalcshwar- 
Surul. 

S. H. 

Joshi-Vihir 

.. Wai-Wathar 

.. M. D. R. 

6. Rliuinj 

.. Bhuinj-Vadulh-Mahuli 

,. (). I). R. ‘ 

7. I*ach\vad 

.. Pacliwad-Medha 

.. M. D. R. 

8. Satara 

.. (1) Satara-Pandharpur 

.. S. H. 


(2) Satara-Mahabalcsliwar 

M. D. R. 


0) Satara-Vadiith-Salara 
Railway Station. 

M. D. R. 


(4) Satara-Shendra 

.. M. D. R. 


(5) Salara-Raliinialpur- 
Tasgaon. 

M. D. R. 


* I.R.—Insprclion Rnngalow. 

1 T.R.-T lavclItTs Rinigalow. 
ft!) S.Il.—Slal(’ Higlivvav. 

^ M.D.R. -Major Road. 

O.D.R.- OtluT District Road. 
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Place of Junction. Name of the Road. Class of Road. 


9. Naglhane 

10. Khodad 

11. Umbraj 

12. Karacl 


F*atan -Tarale—Naglhane .. M. D. R. 
Saspad—Venegaon—Targaon O. D. R. 

(1) Umbraj—Tarale 

(2) Umbraj—Mayani M. O. R. 

(1) Guhagar — Chiplim — S. H. 

Karad- -Bijapur. 

(2) Karad -Tasgaon M. D. K. 

(3) Karad — Kolewadi — M. D. R. 

Gudhe- -Dhebewadi. 

(4) Karad -Yelgaon—Yenpe M. D. R. 

—Khind - Moharc. 

(5) Karad — Pusesavali — M. D. R. 

Shingnapur—Naleputc. 

(6) Karad—Shenoli Railway (). I>. R. 

Station. 


Tltis road crosses the following ri\'(‘rs ov^r bridges ot the mile 
numbers indicated : 


River. 

Mile No. 

Nira 

29/5 

Krishna 

54/4 

Venna 

65/6 

lirmodi 

78/8 

Tarali 

90/4 

Uttar Mand 

91/4 

Koyna 

.. ]0]/2 

Mand 

.. 108/3 

Tliis highway has i 

i hlaek-topp<*d surface and is motorahle through- 


ont the year. 

The ?oladpnr-Mahabal(\shwar-Suriil State Highway emanates from 
the Poona-Bangalon* Road (National Highway) at inil(‘ No. 48 n(‘ar 
Snrnl and rims in the wcstiTii dir<‘ction a distance of 37 miles iipto 
Ambinali Chat on the western hoiindar) of Satara to cntcT the Kolaba 
ilistrict. It pass(‘s through the Pasarni and Ambinali Chats which 
fall bctw(‘en mile numbers 8/4 to 14 and 28 to 37 r(\specti\ cly. and 
tiavers(^s the Wai, Mahabaleshwar and Jaoli talukas. The surface 
of this highway is as])haltt‘d upto mil(‘ 27/4, and water hound 
macadam beyond that. 


It touches the following places 

Mile 

No. 

Wai 

6 

LB. 

Panchgani 

16 

l.B. 

Mahabaleshwar 

26 

I.B. 

Ambinali 

37 

T.B. 


c:hapteu 7. 

(Communications. 

Roads. 

National Highway. 
F(Km/i-Batioaiorc 
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State Highways. 
roUtdinir- 
Sund R(Uid. 
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CHAPTER 7. The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by it 


Communications. junction. 

Roads. 

State Hipjlnvays 

Poladptir- Wai 
Mahahaleshtvar- 
Surul Road. Panchgani 

Mahabaleshwar .. 


Name of Road. Class of Road. 


(1) Wai—Pachwad M. D. R. 

(2) Wai—Dahiwadi O. D. R. 

Kudal—Panchgani O. D. R. 

Satara—Mahabaleshwar M. D. R. 


The highway crosses the Krishna river over a bridge at Wai and 
is motorable throughout the year. 

Guhagar-Chiphm- This state highway starts from Guhagar in Ratnagiri district and 
Karad-Jath- enters Satara on its western border at mile 46/6 on Ghatmatha near 

Bijapur Road. Bapoli. It nins a distance of 47 miles and 2 furlongs in the east 
with a bulge towards south, and leaves this district at mile 94 near 
Surali to enter Sangli district. During its course, it crosses the Patan 
and Karad talukas and the Kumbarli Ghat (from mile 46/6 to 48/6). 
This road joins the Poona—Bangalore National Highway in its mile 
No. 85/1, and runs a distance of 5 furlongs alongwith it and again 
takes off from it in mile 85/6. The surface of this road from 
mile 46/6 to 85/1 is asphalted and that from mile 85/6 to 89/6 
is concrete. The section between miles 89/6 and 94 has a water 


bound macadam surface. 

It touciK‘s the following places 


1. Helwak 


Mile No. 

52 I.B. 

2. Patan 

• • • • 

66 I.B. 

3. Malharpeth 


72 I.B. 

4. Karad 


87 I.B. 

5. Ogalewadi 


90 

Tile following roads either take off from it or 

are crossed by it 

Place of Junction. 

Name of the Road. 

Class of Road. 


Malharpcth .. Malharpeth — Umbraj—Pandhar- M. D. R. 

pur. 

Karad .. .. (1) Poona—Bangalore .. N. H. 

(2) Karad—Tasgaon M. D. R. 

(3) Karad—Kolewadi—Giidhe — ,, 

Dhebewadi. 

(4) Karad — Masur — Targaon— „ 

Rahimatpur — Koregaon— 

Lonand. 

(5) Karad — Yelgaon — Yenpe— 

Khind—Mohare. 

(6) Karad — Puscsavali —Shing- „ 

napur—Natepute. 

(7) Karad — Dushere—Shenoli O. D. R. 

Railway Station. 
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This road crosses 

the following rivers over bridges. 

(1) Koyna 

.. .. In mile 52 

(2) Kera 

” ” 65/1 

(3) Krishna 

” ” 87 


It is motonable throiiglioiit the year except minor interruptions 
over the submersible bridge across the Krishna at Karad. 

This state highway starts from Mahad in Kolaba district and 
enters Satara at mile No. 48/5 near Shirwal. From Shirwal th(' 
general dirc^ction of this road is from west to east. After traversing 
a distance of about 49 miles and 4 furlongs it enters Sholapiir 
district at mile 98/1 near Dharampuri village, Dharampuri being 
in Sholapiir district. 


In its stretch it touches the following important places : — 

IMilc X<>. 


Shirwal 

Lonand 

Taradgaon 

Phaltan 


48/5 

66 I.B. 

70 

83 I.B. 


This highway crosses the Poona—Bangalorc road at mile 48/5 near 
Shirwal, and th(‘ old Poona—Satara road at Lonand. 

Though this road is classific.'d as a state highway, actually its 
condition at present does not conform to tlu' stipulations laid down 
for a state highway. Section of this road from Shirwal to Lonand 
has a Av ater bound macadam surface. There are a number of natural 
crossings and Irish bridges (i.e. dips with paving). Under the 
Vir Dam Project tlie section between mile 50/1 to 54/3 is being 
diverted to a higher Icwel to avoid its submergence below Vir 
rc‘servoir. The* diversion road is almost complete but remains to be 
opened for traffic. The section from Lonand upto border of the 
district is asphalted. The entire length of this highway in Satara 
is motorable throughout the year except some interruptions during 
heavy rains. There is neither miy bridge on this road, nor any 
important river crosses it. The average width of this highway 
including side shoulders is 24 feet. 


This state highway takes off from the Poona-Bangalore road at 
mile 69/3 at Satara. It runs a distance of 61 miles and 3 furlongs 
in the eastern direction until it enters the Sholapur district at mile 
61/3. It traverses the Satara, Koregaon, Khatav and Man talukas. 


This road is in charge of the Buildings and Communications Depart¬ 
ment. Of the total length of 61 miles and 3 furlongs length of 
59 miles and 3 furlongs (viz. between 1 and 11 and 12 to 61/3) has 
a water bound macadam surface and only 2 miles length is black- 
topped. 
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Coininiinieutions. 

Hoads. 

Statf llij[ili\va)s 
Satara— 
Vamlharptn 
Road, 


Mile No. 


Mahuli 

4 


Kor(*gaon 

11 

I.B. 

Pusegaon 

22 


Pingli 

.35 


(londavvala 

40 

LB. 

Mhasw^ad 

54 

LB. 

Th(* following roads (‘itluT 

take off from it or are 

CTO.SSt’ 


Place of.! unction. 

Name of the Road. 

Class of 1 

1. Koretiaon 

. Karad — Masur - -Koregaon— 

M. D. R. 


Lonand. 


?. Pusegaon 

,. (I) Aundh—Phaltan 

(). n. R. 


(2) Pusegaon- Vadiij- Kaledhon 

M. D. R. 

Pinnli 

. (0 Karad — Pusesavali—Vaduj — 



Dahiwadi -Shingnapiir. 



(2) l*ingli - Mayani—Tasgaon .. 

S. H. 

4. M has wad 

. (1) Mhaswad -Shingnapur 

M. D. R. 


(2) Mhaswad Shenewadi 

O. D. R. 


The road eros.ses the following ri\(*rs and nallas and there are 
bridges o\’(U' all of them 


Mill* \o. 


(1) Krishna .. .. .. 3 

(2) Vasna .. .. .. 9/7 

(3) Koregaon nalla .. .. 11 

(4) Lodhawada nalla .. .. 45 

(5) Man .. .... .. 52 

(6) Karanj nalla .. .. .. 52 


Tliis highway is mot oral )le throughout tli(‘ year. 


Tasrraon-rinryjl- "^'^hs state higlwvay starts from Tasgaon in Sangli and enters Satara 
Maijani Roatl district at mile 29 near Mayani on the* southern border. It runs 
a distance of 17 miles and 4 furlongs from south to north to join 
th(.‘ Satara-Pandharpur State Higlwvav in its mile 46/4 near 
Pingli. 


It touches Katar Khatav village* at mile 39 wdiere it meets 
Pusegaon-Vaduj-Katar Khatav road. This road does not cross any 
major river. 

The entire length of this higlnvay in Satara has water bound 
macadam surface and is motorable throughout the year. 
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This road emanates from mile 69/3 of the Poona-Bangalore 
National Highway at Satara and runs to the north-east a distance 
of about 10 miles. It connects Satara town with Sataia railway 
station, and traverses the Satara and Koregaon tahikas. The entire 
length of this road is black-topped and is in charge of th(' Buildings 
and Communications Department. 

It touches the following plac'es 

Milr No. 

Wadhe .. .. .. 3 

Arale .. .. 5 

Vaduth .. .. .. 7 


Ft does not cross any important road, but crosses the following rivers 
at the miles indicated against them, and tliere are bridges over all 
of them 

Mile No. 

Venna .. .. 3 

Krishna .. 6 

Vasna .. .. .. 10 

It is motorable throughout the year. 

This road starts from Wai and terminates at Wathar. It runs 
a distance of 20 miles in the c'ast and traversers the Wai and 
Koregaon talukas. 

It touches Oziuxle, Shirgaon and Pimpoda. 

The Poona-Bangalore road crosses it in its mile No. 8 near Joshi 
\h'hir and the Pimix)da-Sonka road takes oFf from it at Pim}X)da- 

It does not cross any big river. The surface of this road is ^^’ater 
liound macadam and is motorable throughout the year. 

This roatl starts from Satara at mile No. 67/4. of Poona-Bangalore 
road and rims in the' north-wesl direction. It traverses the Satara, 
Jaoli and Mahalialeshwar talukas, and temiinates at Mahabaleshwar 
hill station at its mile No. 32/7. The road is classified as a Major 
District Road in the revised Road Planning of Satara district. This is 
the shortest route to Mahabaleshwar hill station and as such, is most 
convenient to the travellers coming from Bangalore side and the 
Deccan. 


The road touches the following important villages on its way 


(1) Kanher 

(2) Ankla 

(3) Medha 

(4) Ambheghar 

(5) Kelghar 


Mile No. 7. 
Mile No. 8. 
Mile No. 15. 
Mile No. 20. 
Mile No. 21. 


It crosses the river Venna at Kanher in mile No. 7/2 where there 
is a bridge and also at mile No. 19/7 near Ambheghar, where there 
is no bridge. 

Vf 5730-33 
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— this road 

Communications. 


Roads. 

Major District 
Roads. 

Place of Junction. 

Name of the Road. 

Class of Road. 

Satara- 

Mahahaleshwar 

Medha 

. Mcdha-Pachwad 

,. M. D. R. 

RjDad. 

(Via Kelghar 

Kelghar 

. Kelghar-Kedambe 

.. V. R. 

Ghat). 



The surface of the road is water bound macadam and is motorablc 
for eight months only. The work of improving it is in progress 
and it is expected to be motorable throughout the year in near 
future. 

Malharpcth- This road emanates from the Cuhagar-Chiplun-Karad-Jath-Bijapur 
State Highway at Malharpeth at mile No. 72. It runs a distance of 
10 miles in the north-east upto Umbraj and 5S miles in the east 
upto Varkutc on the eastern boundary of the district to enter the 
Sholapur district. It covers a distance of 63 miles in Satara district 
and traverses the Patan, Karad, Khatav and Man lalukas. Surface 
of the entire length of the road falling in this district is water bound 
macadam- 


It touches the following places in its stretch 


Charegaon 

Umbraj 

Masur 

Mhasurne 

Mayani 

Varkute 


Mile No, 
6 
9 
13 
32 
41 
62 


The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by it 


Place of Junction. Name of the Road. Class of Road. 


Charegaon .. 

Umbraj 

Masur 


Charegaon-Padloshi 

Poona-Bangalore 

Karad-Masur-Rahimatpur 


.. O. D. R. 
.. N. H. 


M. D. R. 


This road crosses the Krishna river near Umbraj. There is no 
bridge over the road. It is not motorable throughout the year. 
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This road starts from Karad on the Poona-Bangalore road at 
mile No. 100/8, and a little away from the confluence of the Krishna 
and the Koyna. Its length of 1 mile and 7 furlongs from the starting 
point is common with the Karad-Bijapur road and has a cement 
concrete surface. Total length of this road is 42 miles and 5 furlongs. 
In its stretch, from south to north it traverses the Karad, Koregaon 
and Phaltan talukas and touchers the following important trade 
centres and railway stations 


Masur 

in mile 

9 


Targaon 

in mile 

15 


Rahirnatpur 

in mile 

23 


Koregaon 

in mile 

31 


Padali 

in mile 

37 


Deur 

in mile 

42/5 


It either touches or 

crosses the following roads 

- 

Place of Junction. 

Name of the Road. 


Class of Road. 

Rahirnatpur .. 

Satara-Tasgaon 


M. D. R. 

Koregaon 

Satara-Pandharpur 


S. H. 

Deur 

Old Poona-Satara .. 


M. D. R. 


The surface of this road except its se'ction between Rahirnatpur 
and Kon’gaon is unmetall(*d. It is a fair weather road and traffic 
over it is obstructed in the rainy season. 


The road starts from Satara on the Poona-Bangalore road at mile 
No. 70/2 and runs a distance of about 6 furlongs in common with the 
latter. In its stretch in the south-east direction it trav^erses the 
Satara, Koregaon and Khatav talukas and enters Sangli district to 
terminate at Tasgaon. Total length of the road in Satara district is 
29 miles and 2 furlongs. It crosses tlie Krishna in mile No. 12 near 
Dhamner where there is a seasonal ferry service. A submersible 
bridge was proposed there. 


The following villages are situated by the road 


Chinchner 

in mile 

6/1 

Dhamner 

in mile 

12/1 

Rahirnatpur 

in mile 

14/5 

Pusesavali 

in mile 

27/7 


It crosses the Karad-Masur-Targaon-Koregaon-Lonand road in 
mile 15, the Nandoshi-Gopuj road in mile 22/6 and the Karad- 
Pusesavali-Natepute road in mile 27/7. 

Vf 5730-33fl 
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Roaiw. 

Major l^strict 
Roads. 

Karadr 
Pmesavali- 
Natepute Bond. 


Karad-Yelgaon- 

Yrnpe-Mohnrr 

Bond. 


TJie surface of the road is metalled. After completion of the 
proposed bridi^e at Dhamner it will be motorable tbroiigbout tbe 
year. 

Starting from Karad the road runs towards the east and forms 
part of the Karad-Bijapur State Highway for nearly 3 miles- 
Thereafter it takes off to^^'ards tlu^ noith-east iipto Shingnapur on 
the ])order of the district to enter Sholapiir district where it termi¬ 
nates at Natepnte. It passes through the Karad, Khatav and Man 
talukas over a distance of about 52 miles. It crosses the Nandani rivei* 
at mile 17, the Yerla at mile 28 near Vaduj, the Man at mile 39 near 
Dahiwadi and a perennial nalla at mile 47 near Vavarhire. These 
liveis and streams cannot be crossed due to rising flood waters during 
the monsoon. 


It touches the following places • 


Kurla 

in mile 

9 

Pusesavali 

in mile 

15 

Vaduj 

in mile 

28 

Pingli Bk 

in mile 

35 

Dahiwadi 

in mile 

39 

Vavarhire 

in mile 

47 

Shingnapur 

in mile 

52 

folIoMu*)ig roads are 

crossed by it 



Place of Junction. Name of the Road. Class of Road. 


]. Mile No. 8 

2. Pusesavali 

3. Mile No. 2.1 

4. Mile No. 35 


Malharpelh-Pandharpur 

Satara-Tasgaon 

Nandoslii-Gopiij 

Salara-Pandharpur 


M. D. R. 


.. M. D. R. 
.. M.n. R. 
.. S. H. 


The section of this road between Karad Bijapur road and Pusesa- 
vali is not motorable, while tlie rest is motorable throughout tb(' 
v(‘ar and has a metalled surface. 

This road emanates from mile No. 105/3 of the Poona-Bangalon' 
road, i.e. about 3 miles south of Karad. It runs towards the south¬ 
west covering a distances of 15 miles and 2 furlongs right upto th(‘ 
border of tliis district to enter Sangli district. It traverses only the 
Karad taluka. 

The entire surface of the road is unmctalled. After execution of 
the proposed improvements, it is expected to be motorable 
throughout the year. 
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l^his road starts from Karad on the Fooiia— Bangalore road at mile 
No. 102/5 and runs towards the west. The total length of the 
road is 16 miles and it traverses the KtU*ad and Patan talukas. 


U touclies the lollowiiig places 


Kolewadi 

.. in mile 

8/6 

Kusur 

.. ill mile 

9/2 

Gudlie 

.. in mile 

16 

Dhebewadi 

.. in mile 

15/5 

-i-f 1 1 .. . 11 . __ 


The surface of this road is metalled and it is an all weather 


road. 

Starting from Dahivadi tliis road traverses in common with the 
Karad—PusesaveJi—Natepute road for about two miles. It then 
takes a turn towards the; north and runs through Man and Phaltan 
talukas iipto Phaltan town. The total length of this road is 28 
miles and 8 furlongs. 

8’he following villages are situated by the side ol this road 
Vadgaon .. in mile 4 

Pangari .. in mile 6 

Mograle .. in mile 12/3 

BhadaJi .. in mih* 18 


The section of 12 miles and 3 furlongs i.e. between Dahiwadi and 
Mograle has a mc'talled surfae(\ while the rest ol the road is 
minietalled. The section of tlie road falling in the MograK' Oliat is 
motorablc only during tljc fair season. 


'riiis road starts from l\isegaon on the Salara—Paiidharpur Stale 
Highway at mile No. 22, and goes towards the south-east up to 
Kaledhon where it terminates. The total lengtli of the road is 
30 miles. It crosses the Karad—Pusesavali—Shingnapur road in 
mile 12 near Vaduj and the Tasgaon—Pingli State Highway in 
mile 17/2 near Katar Khatav. 


The surface of the road betweeu Pusegaoii and Katar Khatav is 
metalled and motorablc tluoughout the year. However, beyond 
Katar Khatav it is immetalled and motorablc only in fair weather. 

This road starts from Patan situated on the Guhagar—Chipliin— 
Karad—Bijapur State Highway at mile No. 65 and runs in the 
northern direction upto Nagtliane. Tlie total length of tliis road, 
including its section in the ghats, is about 24 miles. It touches 
Vajroshi, Tarale, Nune and Saspadc’ on it; way. It tra^^erses the 
Patan tmd Satara talukas. 


This road crosses the Tai’ali river near Tarale village where 
a ferry service is provided in the rainy season. It passes through 
hilly tracks and is not motorable throughout the year. 
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Roads. 
Karad- 
Kolewadi- 
Dhebewadi 
Road. 


Dahiwadi-- 
Mograle— 
Fhaltan Road. 


i^lUSCgUUH— 

Vciduj— 

Katcdfion Road 


Fatanr-Tarale— 
Nagthane Road. 
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CHAPTER 7. This road starts from Phaltan and runs up to Sangavi where it 
— enters Poona district at mile No. 6/2. In its south to north stretch in 

Communications, district it runs a distance of 6 miles and 2 furlongs. 

Roads. ® 


There is no important village or town on this road. There are 
Phaltan-San^avi- minor cross drainage's across this road while there is a big bridge 
Baramaii-Dikaul over the Nira river, near Sangavi. This js a R.C.C. deck slab 
Road. submersible bridge which was completed in 1956. 


This road is being upgraded to the standard of a Major District 
Road. It is motorablo throughout the year. 


Old Poona— This road starts from Satara, and runs in the northern direction to 
Satara Road, enter Poona district near Nira river at mile No. 33/4. Total length 
of this road in this district is 33 miles and 4 furlongs. 


In its stretch it touches Vaduth, Shivthar, Pimpode, Deur, Lonand 
and Padegaon. It is crossed by the Mahad—Pandharpur road at 
I.onand in its mile No. 28/4, and also by the Poona—Bangalore rail¬ 
way line near Pad(‘gaon riiiKvay station. There is a major bridge on 
this road across the Nira river, the bridge lx.‘ing under the jurisdiction 
of the Poona Division. 


The Satara Lonand section is of water bound macadam surface 
and is motorable except during heavy monsoons. The section 
between Lonand and the Nira is asphalted and motorable during all 
seasons without any interruption. 

Other District Tlu' ‘ Other District Roads ’ art' of the same category as Major 
Roads. District Roads, except that they are subjt^ct to more frequent 

interruptions of traffic during the rains. They are usually 
unmetalled and have tnurum surface. 

The following statement giv(?s the details regarding the Other 
District Roads in Satara district 



Other District Roads Maintained by District Local Board. 
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69. Khandala-Kanheri Loham Khandala .. Loham .. 8 -50 .. 8-50 Poona-Bangalore and Old Poona-Satara. 

70. Wai-Jor .. Wai .. Jor .. 18 00 18 00 Surul-Mahabaleshwar. 

71. Wai-Jarabhali ..Wai .. Jambhali .. 16 00 .. 16-00 Surul-Mahabaleshwar. 
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Under the road development programme the following road works 
were completed in this district during 1947-56 

Name of the Road. Nature of the Work. 


(1) Mahad-Pandharpur road 

(2) Old Foona-Satara road 

(3) Plialtan-Sangavi road 

(4) Phaltan-Shingnapur road 

(5) Phaltan-Salara road 

(6) PliaUan-Asu road 

(7) Phaltan-Aundh road 


., Asphalting from mile 66/7 to 
83/1. 

.. Repairing. 

.. Improvement. 

.. Construction of the road from 
Phaltan to Adarki and join¬ 
ing to old Poona-Satara 
road. 

Improvement. 

.. Improvement. 


During th(' Second Fivt'-Year Plan the following roads were 
undertaken 

Serial No. Name of the Work. I.englh 

M. F. 

1 Foona-Bangalore road 

(i) Diversion at mile No. 80, and diversion 

out-side the Satara town near mile 69. 

(ii) Black topjnng of length between 30 and 80 

110 miles. 

(hi) Widening of length between 30 and 48 18 

miles. 

2 Surul-Mahabaleahwar-Poladpur road ; 1 2 

Widening and providing foot-paths 
from mile 25/2 to 26/4. 

3 Construction of Dahiwadi-Phaltan road. .. 12 2 

4 Construction on Phaltan-Aundh road 10 

(section—Phaltan-Mol), 

5 Widening portion of the road in Kelghar 5 

Ghat on Satara-Mahabaleshwar road. 

6 Construction of Mol to Piisegaon section of 12 2 

Aundh-Phaltan road. 

7 Construction of Pusegaon to Aundh section 11 5 

of Aundh-Phaltan road. 

8 Construction of portion of the road in 6 5 

Panchgani hills on Kudal-Panchgani 
road- 
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CHAPTEK 7. 

Comiuuiiicatioiis. 
RoiSDS. 

Road Develojj- 
Jiient ill Five - 
Year Plans. 


Scjrial No. Name of the Work. 

9 Coiistruction of Malwadi to Budh road- .. 
10 Satara-Valvaii road : (section Satara to 
Kas). 

J J Construction of Phaltan-Asu road. 

12 Widening of canal service road : (section 

Borgaon-Mabalung-Akluj). 

13 Dahiwadi-Malwadi-Biidli road : (sections 

1 and 11). 


Length 

mTf, 


10 2 

13 

10 2 

4 7 

7 6 


Total .. 209 


Bridgca anil 
Causeways. 


IStatislies ol 
Municipal 
Roads. 


W'^ork on the tollowing hridgcis and causc^ways was also 
undertaken : — 

(1) linproveineiits to the bridge' at Karad on Koyna river. 

(2) Construction of a bridge across Vasna river at Phnpode on 
old Poona-Satara road. 

(3) Construction of a subinersibie causeway at tlie proposed 
diversion at mile No. 12/4 of Mahad-Pandharpur road. 

(4) Submersible bridge on Sangavi road. 

(5) High level causeway across Unnodi river near Sangaon. 

(6) Major bridgt' at Koregaon on Satara-Pandharpur road. 

(7) Six major bridges on Fhaltan-Aiindh road. 

Municipal roads are maintained by the municipal autljorities. 

Tlnre are \ery lew cement concreU' or asphalted roads, lown 
planning did not receive .siillieieiit atlt'ution in this district. The 
table behm' gives tlie road mileage in the nmnicij>al towns ot 
Satara district. 


Statistjc:s of Municifae Hoaos. 



Name ol tjv 

Metalled 

riimoiallod 

Total 


Municipality 

length 

length 



M. F. 

M. F. 

M. F. 

1. 

Satara City 

16 0 

12 2 

28 2 

2. 

Wai 

5 0 

8 3 

13 3 

3. 

Karad 

2 2 

12 4 

14 6 

4. 

Mahabaleshwar .. 

42 5 

37 2 

79 7 

5. 

Rahimatpur 

1 0 

7 5 

8 5 

6. 

Satara (Suburban). 

2 0 

1 0 

3 0 

7. 

Panchgani 

8 0 

2 4 

10 4 

8. 

Mhaswad 

38 0 


38 0 

9. 

Phaltan 


.4 1 

4 1 


Total 

114 7 

85 5 

200 4 
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Vehicles in Municipal Towns. 

Vehicles in numicipal towns are clividtxl into four categories 
acc'ording to the* motive power ns(*cl for their locomotion, viz, 
motors, cycles, tongas, and ox-drawn carts. A list of vehicles 
in the various towns is given below 


Name of the Municipal 
Town. 

Number of 
Motors. 

Cycles. 

Tongas. 

Ox-drawn 

Carts. 

1. Satara City 

36 

N. A. 

31 

N. A. 

2. Wai 

20 

521 

8 

118 

3. Karad 

32 

M22 

55 

207 

4. Phaltan 

84 

N. A. 

N. A. 

N. A. 

5. Satara (Sub.) 

24 

N. A. 

6 

2 

6. Panchgani 

18 

N. A. 

N. A. 

5 

7. Mhaswad 

9 

N. A. 

N. A. 

225 


At the time of publication of the Old Gazetteer of Satara district, 
there wore sixteen main and important bridges, of which seven 
were on the Poona-belgaum road, across the Nira, Krishna, Yenna, 
Unnodi, Tarali, Koyna and Varna rivers. At a distance of thirty miles 
from Poona near Shirwal, the Nira was crossed on the Poona-Bolganm 
road b\’ an iron lattice girder bridge resting on masonry piers. 
Another cqualb^ important bridge on the same road across the 
Krishna was at Bhuinj. Most of the bridges existing then were of 
masonry. With tlu‘ passag(* of time they became undependable, 
while somt^ of lliem brohe* down. Subsequently, they were either 
repair('d or iic\\ bridges were eonstriictc'd in their place*. A number 
of new bridges wen* constructed under the Post-War Hoad Deve¬ 
lopment IVogramme and the* two h'’iv(*-Year Plans. Tlie following 
(able gives the present position of the major bridges in this district 
in-charge of th(* Buildings and Gommimications Department. 
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11 Vaduj—Ambheri .. NaUa 3/7 Khandki masonry ; two 




12 Vaduj_Pusegaon . Nalia .. .. 1/8 Khandki masonry ; two openings of 3' x 2' size, the total length 

being 133'. 

13 Vaduj—Pusegaon Karanie Nalia 3/2 IChandki masonry ; having 15 openings. The length of this causeway 

is 250'. 

14 Vaduj_Pusegaon .. -- NalJa 8/3 Khandki masonry ; one opening of 2^' < 3'; the total length is 98'. 
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CHAPTER 7. Unlike the districts on the west coast, ferries in Satara district are 
— not an important means of communication. The Krishna and the 

Communications. Koyna are big rivers, and ferries arc required to ply on 
Ferries, them. Of the twelve major ferries which ply during the rainy season, 
that is from the middle of June to the end of November, five are 
across the Krishna at Nimb-Gove, Dhamner, Nandgaon, Nandashi 
and Atake; six are across the Koyna at Bamnoli, Chafer, Mandrul, 
Yarvale, Ycrad and Sangvad ; and one is across a big nalla near 
Chorde. The ferry near Mandrul is available' throughout the yc^ar 
while the others are seasonal. The District Local Board collects 
a cess from the owners of ferries. 

The ferries are either iron pontoons or wooden boats. They are 
generally thirty-four feel long, fourteen feet broad and three and 
a half feet deep. They are usually manned by six boatmen and 
carry per trip forty to fifty passengers. 

Railways. Railway construction was undertaken in this district in 1884 by 
History. Southern Maratha Railway Comi)any. By the beginning of 

1887 this company had completed the pioposed system of railway in 
this district. In 1907 it was amalgamated with the Madras Railway 
Company to form the M- & S. M. Railway Company. In pursuance 
of the policy of State Management of Indian Railways decided by 
the Government of India, the entire s\\st('m of railways worked by 
the M. & S. M. Railway Company was taken ov('r by the Government 
of India in 1944. As a result of the regrouping of the Indian Railways 
in 1952, it has been grouped under the Southern Railways. The whole 
length of the railway is meter-guage line in Satara district. 

Poona-Bangalore The railway route starts from Poona, crosses the boundary of 
Railway Route. Poona district over the Nira, and enters Satara district at about mile 
No. 48. Throughout its length of 74 miles in this district, it passes 
through the central part of the district and traverses Phaltan, 
Khandala, Koregaon, and Karad talukas. Tliere are fourteen stations 
on this line, viz.y Lonand, Salpa, Adarki, Wathar, Palshi, Satara 
Road, Koregaon, Rahimatpur, Targaon, Masur, Shirvade, Karad, 
Shenoli and Bhavaninagar. At Salpa the railway line runs through 
the Salpa tunnel which is about 500 h'ct long- Due to the hilly 
terrain, the line has a ruling gradient at 1 in 100 and has sharp 
curves due to difficult geographical conditions- At Palshi the line 
enters the rich and fertile valley of the Krishna, and continues to 
run close to the Krishna, being nowhere more than four miles from 
it. 

The old Gazetteer of Satara district states “ to avoid the heavy 
outlay which would have been incurred by running the line 
along the western or right side of the Krishna, which would have 
necessitated the bridging of the Krishna and almost all its chief 
tributaries the Kudali, Vena, Urmodi, Tarli, and Koyna, the Satara 
section will run along the eastern or left side of the Krishna, and 
the district headquarter station of Satara and the large town of 
Karad will consequently lie at some distance from the line.”* 
♦Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency Vol. XIX, 1885, Page 207. 
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Lonand, Koregaon, Rahimatpur and Karad are the commercially 
important stations on this line. The Satara Road station is about 
10 miles from the town. There is a factory of Messrs. Cooper 
Engineering Works Ltd., which manufactures oil engines and 
agricultural implements. Wathar serves the tourist traffic to 
Mahabaleshwar which is about 40 miles from this station. There 
are upper class waiting rooms and facilities like vegetarian and non¬ 
vegetarian refreshment rooms. Karad station is about three miles 
from the town. Most of the traffic to the Koyna Hydro-electric 
Project is carried through Karad railway station. 

As a part of its policy of maximum social advantage, the State 
Government decided to nationalise motor transport industry in 1947, 
and set up a statutory public corporation called the Bombay State 
Road Transport Corporation for owning and operating the 
nationalised road transport in the State. 

A short historical resume of the inception of the Corporation and 
its operations is given below. After World War I road transport 
regained its lost importance, and automobiles came in the picture. 
With the end of World War II road transport underwent progressive 
changes, and th('re emerged a network of motor transport. New 
roads were built, and old ones w ere repaired. With this progress in 
motor transport, there emerged a multiplicity of motor owners, and 
there was an um'conomic competition. Profit maximisation being 
the chief motive of private ownershij) many undesirable features 
crept in motor transport, e.g., duplication of services, lack of ameni¬ 
ties for passengers, overcrowding, disregard of rules for safety of 
passengers and speed limits. Examples of injury to life and limbs 
were numerous. The relations of employees and employers were 
uncordial. 

In order to s(’t this slate of affairs right the Government decided 
to nationalise road lrans])ort industry in 1947, and the services were 
operated under authoritv of the Road Trans]>ort Corporation Act of 
1948. 

For administrative convenience* of operating the services, the entire 
State is divided into viable units called Divisions. State Transport 
operations in Satara district arc covered in the Poona, Kolhapur and 
Sholapur Divisions. The nationalisation of services in Poona 
Division was start'd in June 1948, and that in Kolhapur Division in 
August 1949. 

The table below indicates the various routes in operation, route 
mileage, frequency of ' Up ’ and ‘ Down' trips and the average 
number of passengers travelled per route ;~ 
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table No. 4. 


State Transport Routes in Satara Disirsct as in May 1958. 





Average number 

Average 




of daily 

Number 

Serial * Name of the Route. 

Route 

trips operated 

of persons 

No. 


Mileage 

in May 1958. 

travelled per 




— 

— 

day per 




Up. 

Down. 

trip. 

] 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Aundh-Vaduj 

10-3 

1 

1 

30 

2 

Dahiwadi-Mayani 

23-7 

1 

I 

72 

3 

Helwak-Poona 

123-6 

1 

1 

108 

4 

Karad-Chiplun 

.S90 

1 

1 

98 

5 

Karad-Dhebewadi 

17.2 

7 

7 

36 

6 

Karad-Helwak Dam 

37-1 

3 

3 

76 

7 

Karad-Helwak Dam (via Colony) 38• 7 

. 1 

I 

70 

8 

Karad-Islampur 

19*2 

cS 

8 

60 

9 

Karad-Kalgaon (Gudhc) 

22-0 

2 

2 

42 

10 

Karad-Kalc 

7-1 

2 

2 

10 

11 

Karad-Kolewadi 

10-4 


2 

12 

12 

Karad-Karad RIy. Station 

4-2 

14 

14 

58 

1.1 

Karad-Kolhapur 

49-5 

4 

4 

10 

14 

Karad-Malharpeth .. 

13-2 

2 

2 

28 

15 

Karad-Mayani 

44-7 

2 

2 

59 

J6 

Karad-Masur 

8-0 

I 

1 

13 

17 

Karad-Ogalewadi 

5-0 

2 

2 

4 

18 

Karad-Palas 

28-5 

1 

1 

41 

19 

Karad-Pandharpur .. 

99-4 

1 

1 

2(K) 

20 

Karad-Patan 

21 0 

5 

5 

34 

21 

Karad-Rahimatpur 

30-1 

1 

1 

45 

22 

Karad-Sanbiir 

21-0 

2 

2 

49 

23 

Karad-Satara 

32-6 

8 

8 

69 

24 

Karad-Sheiioli 

13-1 

1 

1 

20 

rs 

Karad-Umbraj 

I0‘5 

1 

1 

15 

26 

Karad-V.adni 

39-4 

I 

1 

76 

27 

Karad-Vi(:i 

26-7 

9 

9 

46 

28 

Koregaon-Atupadi .. 

74-5 

I 

1 

151 

29 

Korcgaon-Auiidli 

20-0 

1 

1 

66 

.30 

Koregaon-Budh 

16-0 

3 

3 

61 

31 

Koregaon-Dahi wad i 

28-0 

1 

1 

74 

32 

Koregaon-Dahiwadi (via Vaduj) 33 * 7 

2 

2 

66 

33 

Korcgaon-Dighanch i 

65*7 

1 

1 

120 

34 

Koregaon-Kaled hon 

45-7 

2 

2 

101 

35 

Koregaon-Khatav 

15-1 

1 

1 

39 

36 

Koregaon-Mayan i 

38-2 

1 

1 

84 

37 

Koregaon-Nimsad .. 

40-5 

1 

1 

107 

38 

Koregaon-Rahimatpiir Rly. Station 111 

1 

1 

70 

39 

Koregaou-Satara 

11-3 

9 

9 

52 

40 

Koyi lanagar-C'hiplu n 

27-0 

1 

1 

47 

41 

Lonand-Bbor 

27-4 

5 

5 

77 

42 

Mahabaleshwar-Pooiia 

75-2 

3 

3 

108 

43 

Mahabalcshwar-Pratapgad 

10-0 

4 

4 

23 
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TABLE No. 4-cuiitd. 


Serial Name ol the Rouie. 

No. 


I 2 


44 *Mahabaleshwai-Panehgani 

45 *Mahabaleshwar-Arthur Sect 

46 *Bus Stand-Holiday Camp 

47 *Hollday Camp-Lake 

48 *Bus Stand-Lake 

49 Panchgani-Poona 

50 Phaltan-Bhor 

51 Rahiinatpiir-Aundh . 

52 Satara-Mhaswad 

53 Satara-Mahabalcshwar (via Wai) 

54 Satara-Mahabalcsliwar (via Kel- 

ghar). 

55 Satara-Poona Rly. Station 

56 Satara-Shivajiiiagar 

57 Satara-Kolhapur 

58 Satara-Sangli 

59 Satara-Baramali 

60 Satara-Parali 

61 Satara-Dhannier 

62 Satara-Medha 

63 Satara-Humgaon 

64 Satara-Kelghar 

65 Satara-Limb 

66 Satara-Koynanagar 

67 Satara-Satara Road 

68 Satara-Shirwal 

69 Satara-Surul 

70 Satara-Tarale 

71 Satara-Ratnagiri 

72 Satara-lslampur 

73 Wai-Bhor 

74 Wai-Mahad 

75 Wai-Satara 

76 Wai-Satara (via Joshi Vihir) 

77 Wai-Mahabaleshwar.. 

78 Wai-Welang 

79 Wai-Wathar 

80 Wai-Poona Railway Station 

81 Karad-Yelgaon 

82 Koyna-Nauja 

83 Patan-Umbraj 

84 Tarale-Umbraj 

85 Karad-Sangli 


Average number Average 

of daily Number 

Route trips operated of persons 

vlileage. in May 1958 travelled per 

-ttiiy per 

Up. Down. trip. 

3 4 5 6 


12-0 

1 

1 

26 

8-0 

5 

6 

29 

l-O 

1 

1 

4 

3 0 

7 

7 

31 

20 

1 

1 

33 

63-6 

2 

2 

107 

46*2 

1 

1 

107 

13*0 

2 


71 

61*1 

3 

3 

132 

40*0 

1 

I 

92 

32-6 

2 


83 

69-6 

2 

*) 

60 

71-2 

1 

1 

55 

82-4 

1 

1 

120 

78*0 

2 

2 

128 

60-6 

1 

I 

120 

8*3 

4 

4 

41 

12*0 

3 

3 

48 

14*2 

4 

4 

44 

20*4 

2 

2 

70 

20-5 

1 

1 

78 

8*7 

1 

I 

48 

51-0 

1 

1 

77 

I0-2 

12 

12 

42 

37*0 

1 

1 

01 

20*7 

1 

1 

62 

23*5 

1 

1 

55 

I35-6 

I 

I 

87 

52-1 

1 

1 

74 

33-1 

1 

1 

71 

57-0 

2 

2 

108 

2M 

4 

4 

67 

24-1 

1 

1 

73 

20-0 

I 

1 

55 

7-7 

2 

2 

39 

19-5 

5 

5 

71 

55*6 

3 

3 

75 

17*0 

3 

3 

40 

6*0 

2 

2 

10 

16-6 

2 

2 

29 

12*4 

3 

3 

28 

60-5 

2 

2 

97 
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*These routes are operated at the Mahabaleshwar Hill Station. 
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The State Traiisi)()rt maintains depots and garages to which are 
attaclied worksliops for the jiroper maintenance of vehicles, oiling, 
greasing, cleaning, servicing, etc. The ^iglit and heavy repairs of 
bust’s and trucks arc carried out at the Divisional Workshops at 
Poona and Kolhajmr. Kiirthcr, after the operation of every 12,000 
miles vehicles are sent to the Divisional Workshop for their 
insx^eclion. In addition there are workshops at all the depots, viz., 
Satara, Koregaon, Wai, Mahabaleshwar and Karad. The following 
statement indicates the number of vehicles attached, persons employed 
and premises of the various depots as upto January 1959. 


Depot or Sub-Depot. 

Number of 
vehicles 
attached. 

Number of 
persons 
employed. 

Nature of premises. 

Satara 


28 

144 

Permanent. 

Koregaon 


15 

75 

Do. 

Wai 


13 

65 

Do. 

Mahabaleshwar 


6 

24 

Do. 

Karad 


31 

153 

Do. 


Amenities. The State I’ransport Oorporatioti maintains bus stations at 
Satara, Mahabak'shwar and Karad. Tlu'rc are bus stands at Kore¬ 
gaon and Wai in Ikxma Division, and at Karad, Koynanagar, Mayani, 
Patan and Umbraj in Kolhai)ur Division. Waiting rooms are pro¬ 
vided for at Koregaon, Mahabaleshwar, Fanchgani, Satara, Wai, 
Karad, Mayani and Umbraj. The State Transport authorities have 
built sheds for the travelling public at Aundh, Khatav, Mhaswad and 
Pusegaon in Poona Division. 


Tlie bus stands at Koregaon, Mahabaleshwar, Satara, Wai, Karad, 
Mayani and Umbraj are served .^vith refreshment rooms; while 
drinking water arrangements are inade available at Satara, Karad 
and Umbraj. There arc fruit stalls at Satara and Karad, and book 
stalls at Satara, Koregaon and Karad. The bus stands at Koregaon, 
Mahabaleshwar, Satara, Wai, Karad and Umbraj are j)rovided with 
lavatories and urinals. There are reservation offices at Satara, Wai 
and Karad. First-aid equijnnent is provided at all the depots. 

Special arrangements are made on special occasions like fairs, 
melas etc., and extra buses arc run. In the summer extra buses are 
run to and fro Mahabaleshwar hill station. 

The schedule of fares charged by the State Transport is based on 
the stage system, 20 natje paise being the fare for a stage of 4 miles, 
and 10 naye paise for a sub-stage of two miles in the case of villages 
closely situated. The schedule of fares is uniform throughout the 
State and is not related to its earnings in any* particular division- 
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The State Transport Corporation provides housing accommodation 
to the staff. Sports are encouraged and funds are sanctioned every 
year, out of which sports material is supplied to all units of the 
division, tournaments are arranged, and prizes are distributed to the 
winners. The employees participate in the zonal and inter-zonal 
sports. 

A dispensary is maintained at the headquarters of the division to 
provide medical aid to the workers and their families. 

A quarterly bulletin in Marathi is published, and the issues are 
given to the employees free of charge. At the divisional office in 
Poona a lilirary is provided, while there are reading rooms furnished 
with newspapers and magazines at each depot. Retiring rooms are 
provided at Mahabaleshwar, Koregaon and Satara. Banking facili¬ 
ties with the State Transport Co-operative Bank Ltd., are made 
available. In addition to this the State Transport Kamgar Co¬ 
operative Society is established at Karad. 

A State Transport Workers’ Union with a membership of about 
50 per cent, of the staff is affiliated to the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress. This Union is recognised by the State Transport 
Corporation, and its repr(?sentatives have an access to the head of the 
division for seeking redress to their grievances. 

Bullock cart is tb(' most important vehicle prevalent in the rural Bullock Carts 
and urban areas of this district from the most ancient times. This 
is v('ry eonvean'ent to the farmers to carry their goods and imple¬ 
ments. Most of the farmers own a pair of bullocks and a cart. 

A statemcait showing the number of bulloc-k carts in the niral as well 
as urban areas of all the talukas in Satara district according to the 
livestock census of 1956 is given below 


Serial 

No. 

Taluka. 

Number of bullock carts in 

Rural area Urban area 

Total 

1 

Phaltan 

.. 3,424 

304 

3,728 

2 

Man 

.. 2,465 

207 

2,672 

3 

Mahabaleshwar 

52 

8 

60 

4 

Karad 

.. 5,192 

669 

5,861 

5 

Khandala 

,. 1,754 


1,754 

6 

Khatav 

.. 4,034 

243 

4,277 

7 

Satara 

516 

62 

578 

8 

Jaoli 

.. 1,186 


1,186 

9 

Koregaon 

.. 3,374 

451 

3,825 

10 

Wai 

.. 2,261 

157 

2,418 

11 

Patan 

.. 3,184 


3,184 


Total 

.. 27,442 

2,101 

29,543 
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Rest Houses. 


MahabalcsJi\NTir, ‘((iiecu of tlic western ghats’, is by far the most 
pleasant healtli resort in this State. Tlie healthy climate, beautiful 
scenery, deliglitful walks and pictiin'scjiu* points at JSlahabaleshwar 
attract an exodns of travellers and tourists from the neighbouring 
regions and especially from Bombay and Poona cities. Mahabalesh- 
w ar is 194 miles away from Bombay, and can be reached within ten 
luHirs hy motor and railway routes. 

44icrc is a State Transport bus st‘j\ ici' from Poona to Maha- 
balesh\^’ar and another oik^ from Boinba)^ to Mahabalcshwar. In 
April and Ma}\ ‘ luxury buses ’ arc available for tourists from 
Bombay and Poona. From alhar railw ay station, on the Poona— 
Bangalore railway line, regular buses ply to Mahabalcshwar. 
Timings of the biisc's are arranged so as to be convenient and suit¬ 
able to the tourists travelling bv tlu' railwa\’. At Mahabalcshwar 
its('lf there' is regular bus serxicc* to some of tlu' distant points and 
j^laccs of interest. 

As regards Jt'sideiitial lacililic's. then' are nearlv ten scores of 
l)llngal()w^s, prix ate aiid piildie. and a number of Indian and MTstern 
style hotels. There an* thix'c inspection binjga]- xxs and a xrry 
spacious Holiday Camp at Mahabaleshwar. 

Paneligani, 12 miles from Mahabaleshxvar. is another favourite 
luialth iT'sorl and a pietmxsque and panoramic countryside. There 
is an inspection ])imgaloxx and a number of hotels, restaurants and 
private bungalows xxhich can be hired in the ‘st'ason’. 

TIk* (a)xernmenl have established a Tourist Bureau at Maha- 
bak'shxx ar to provide* the tourists infonnation regarding the places of 
interest, healtli ix’sorts, roads, aecommodatioii, etc. The Bureau 
co-ordinates tlit* xxork of trav('l agencies. State Transport, hotel 
oxviK'is, liouse agents and holiday camps by arranging meetings, etc. 
It maintains tourist registers and helps the local authorities in 
promoting tlu* comforts and conveniences and minimising the 
difficnUi(‘s of the tourists. 

4'lie Tourist Bureau compiles, publishes and sells literature about 
tins hill station. 

For the convenience of government serxants on lour, and other 
travellers there are Inspection Bungalows at Satara, Deur, Wai, 
Klumdala, Pimpoda, Udatara, Mahabaleslnvar, Panchgani, Medha, 
Koregaon, Aundh, Goiidavle, Mhasw^ad, Karad, Atit, Umbraj, Malhar- 
petli, Patau and Mayani; Travellers bungaloxvs at Satara and 
Amhenali; and a District Bungalow at Shirwal. All the bungalows 
except that at Shirxval, which is under control of the Collector of 
Satara, are under control of the FA'eciitive Engineer of Satara 
Division. 
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IVrsoiis staying at tiic lullowiug bungalows arc required to pay 
tlie charges fixed l)y the controlling authorities : Satara (LB. and 
T.B.), Panchgani, Aimdh, Karad, Mahabaleshwar (upper and lower), 
and Ainbeiiali. 

The Indian Posts and rdegraphs Department maintains a Postal 
Division at Satara. Besides thc‘ chief receiving and distributing head 
office at Satara, therc‘ arc‘ a number of sub-offices, combined offices 


and branch office 

's. Ihese are 

given in the follow 

dng list. 


TABLE NO. 5. 


Posi On iCLs IN LACH I aluka IN Satara Disraicr. 

Taluka. 

Sub-Onicc. 

Combined post and 
Telegraph offices. 

Branch-Offices. 

1 


3 

4 

Khundala ; 

(1) Kliandaia 

.. (1) Khandaia 

(1) Aliirc. 

(2) Andori. 


(2) Lonantl 

.. (2) Lonand 

(3) Bavda. 

(4) Kanhcri. 


(3) Shirwai 

.. (3) Shirwai 

, (5) Khcd Bk. 

(6) Morve. 

(7) Naigaon. 

(8) Yelkc. 

(^» Wathat Bk. 

Kaiad ; 

(1) Karad 

.. (1) Karad 

. (l)Atke. 

(2) Belavde Bk. 


(2) Masur 

.. (2) Masur 

(3) Belavde 




Havcli. 


(4) Ogalcvvaoi 

.. (3) Ogalcwadi 

(4) Charcgaoii. 

(5) Chore. 


(4) Unibraj 

.. (4) Unibraj 

. (6) Helgaon. 


(7) Indoli. 

(8) Kale. 

(9) Kalavdc. 

(10) Kalgaon. 

(11) Karve. 

(12) Kasar Shi- 

rambe. 

(13) Kavthc. 

(Masur). 

(14) Kival. 

(15) Kola. 

(16) Koleviicli. 

(17) Kopaide. 

Havdi, 

(18) Mhopre. 

(19) Ond. 

(20) Pal. 

(21) Potalc. 

(22) Rctrc. 

(23) Savadc. 


CllAPTliR 7. 
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Communications. 

Taluka. 

Sub-Office. 

Combined Post and 

Branch Offices. 

Posts and 



Telegraph Offices. 


Telegraphs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Patao 


Man 


(1) Koyna 

(2) Patan 


(I) Dahiwadi 


(24) Shenoli 

(25) Shcrc 

(26) Shiravdc 

(27) Supna 

(28) Talbid 

(29) Tembva 

(30) Tarukh 

(31) Udyamnagar 

(32) Undalc 

(33) Vadgaon 

(34) Vaghcri 

(35) Wathar 

(36) Ving 

(37) Yelgaon 

(38) Yeravale 

(39) Ycvti 

(1) Koyna .. (1) Adul 

(2) Bahuia 

(2) Patan .. (3) Chaphal 

(4) Dhainani 

(5) Dhcbcwadi 

(6) Divashi 

(7) Hclvvak 

(8) Janugadewadi 

(9) Kalgaon 

(Karad) 

(10) Kumbhargaon 

(11) Kutharc 

(12) Madan 

(13) Malharpctb 

(14) Mandrul 

Havcli 

(15) Mandrul Kola 

(16) Manewadi 

(17) Marali 

(18) Mhavshi 

(19) Morgiri 

(20) Natoshi 

(21) Marul Havcli 

(22) Navdi 

(23) Saikade 

(24) Sandoor 

(25) Sonavde 

(26) Tarale 

(27) Urul 

(28) Viha 

(29) Yerad 
(1) Dahiwadi .. (1) Bidal 

(2) Gondavlefik. 
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CHAPTER 7. 


Taluka. 

1 


Sub-Office. 

2 


Combined Post and 
Telegraph Offices. 
3 


Branch Offices. 
4 


Communications. 

I'^OSTS AND 
Teleouaphs. 


Khatav 


Wai 


(2) Mhaswad 


(1) Aundh 

(2) Khatav 

(3) Puscsavali 

(4) Vaduj 


(1) Bhuipj 

(2) Wai 

(3) Wai City 


.. (2) Mhaswad 


.. (1) Aundh 
.. (2) Khatav 
.. (3) Vaduj 


.. (l)Wai 


(3) Gondavlc Kh. 

(4) Kukudwad 

(5) Mahimangad 

(6) Malavdi 

(7) Mardi 

(8) Naravane 

(9) Palshi 

(10) Pulkoti 

(11) Ranand 

(12) Shingnapur 

(13) Varkutc 

Malavdi 

(14) Vavarhire 

(1) Ambavdc 

(2) Bhosare 

(3) Budh 

(4) Chitali 

(5) Chorade 

(6) Daruj 

(7) Diska! 

(tS) GopuJ 

(9) Jakhangaon 

(10) Kalcdhon 

(11) Katar Khatav 

(12) Khalgun 

(13) Kuroli 

(14) Lalgun 

(15) Mayani 

(16) Mhasume 

(17) Nimsod 

(18) Nidhal 

(19) Palasgaon 

(20) Pusegaon 

(21) Kurla 

(22) Rajapur 

(23) Sbenavdi 

(24) Vadgaon 

(25) Vardhangad 

(26) Varud 

(27) Visapur 

(1) Asgaon 

(2) Bavdhan 

(3) Bopardi 

(4) Chandak 

(5) Chindhwali 

(6) Degaon 

(7) Dhom 

(8) Kavathe 

Surul 
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Taluka. 

Sub-Oliice. Combined Post and 

Branch Offices, 

l'’OS'JS ANO 


Telegraph Offices. 


'rELEGUAPHS. 

1 

2 3 

4 


(9; Kcnjal 
(JO) KiJdi 
(IJ) Ozardc 

(12) Pachwad 

(13) Pasami 

(14) Siicndurjuiic 

(15) Shirguon 

(16) Surul 

(17) Udlaia 

INialtaii .. (1) Phaltan .. (1) Phaltan .. (1) Adarki Bk. 

(2) Sakharwadi .. (2) Sakharwadi .. (2) Barad 

(3) Bibi 

(4) Dublicwadi 

(5) Girvi 

(6) Gokhali 

(7) Gunavarc 

(8) Hingangaon 

(9) Hoi 

(10) JitUi 

(11) Nimbhoro 

(12) Nimblak 

(13) Pimprad 

(14) Tainbvc 
(Phaltan) 

(15) Taradgaon 

(16) Vakhari 

(17) Wathui- 

(18) Vcdni 


.. (I) Mcdlia .. (1) Medha .. (1) Ancwadi 

(2) Baiuiioli 

Kasabe 

(3) Bhanang 

(4) Hatgcghar 

(5) Humgaon 

(6) Karandi 

(7) Kharshi 

(8) Kudal 

(9) Saygaon 

(10) Valiitli 

Koregaon .. (I) Koregaon .. (1) Koregaon .. (1) Arvi 

(2) Bhadale 

(2) Kahiinatpur.. (2) Raliimatpur (3) Chimangaoii 

(4) Deur. 

(3) Satara Road, (3) Satara Road (5) Dhamncr 

(6) Ekambe 

(4) Walhar .. (4) Wathar (7) Karajkhop 

(8) Kinhi 

(9) Kiroli 
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2 
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3 


Branch Offices. 
4 
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Posts and 

'TfI.ECR \PHS. 


(10) Kumthc 
Koregaon 

(11) Lhasume 

(12) Nagzari 

(13) Pimpoda Bk. 

(14) Rcvdi 

(15) Rui 

(16) Sap 

(17) Shirdhon 

(18) Sonake 

(19) Tadavale 

(20) Targaon 

(21) Triputi 

(22) Vagholi 

(23) Wathar 
Kiroli 


Salara 

.. (1) Satara Head 

(1) Satara Head . 

(1) Angapur 


Office 

office 

(2) Apshinge 


(2) Salara Camp 

(2) Satara Camp 

(3) Alit 


(3) Malharpeth 

(3) Malharpeth 

(4) Borgaon 


(5) Borgaon 
(Satara) 

(6) Chinchncr 
Vandan 

(7) J3egaon 

(8) Dhawadshi 

(9) Jihe 

(10) Kanbei 

(11) Kodoli 

(12) Kondvc 

(13) Kshetia 
Mahuli 

(14) Kiimlhc 
Asangaon 

(15) Limb 

(16) Malgaon 

(17) Targaon 

(18) Nagthane 

(19) Nigadi 

(20) Padalf 

(21) Parali 

(22) Shendre 

(23) Wadiith 

(24) Vamc 

(25) Varyc 

(26) Vclc 

(27) Vcncgaon 
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Telephones 


The above list shows that this district is well served by postal 
facilities. On an average almost every village having a population 
above 2,000 is provided with a branch post office. 

Besides the Satara Head Office there are telegraph facilities at 
Satara Camp, Malhai'peth, Wai, Phaltan, Sakharwadi, Dahiwadi, 
Mhaswad, MahalKileshwar, Panchgani, Koregaon, Rahimatpur, 
Satara Road, Wathar, Anndh, Khatav, Vaduj, Khandala, Lonand, 
Shirwal, Karad, ^iasur, Ogah'wadi, Ihnbraj, Medha, Koyna and 
Patan. 

The following is the historical account of the development and 
working of the telephone system in Satara district. There was 
an anto-excliange at Satara up to 1st November 1953. It was th('n 
changed to central battery non-multiple type, and in January 1959 
it had a capacity to handle 120 lines and 94 connections. In 1949 
the Karad exdiange was a non-miiltiple type with a capacity to 
handle 50 lines, ^^4lich was changed to a 100 line Board in 1954. It 
was then changed to central battery non-multiple type with 
a capacity to handle 200 lines and 125 connections. A Trunk Public 
Call Office was opened at Phaltan in July 1955 and it was closed 
in 1957. A local Public Call Office and an Exchange we're opened 
at Phaltan in Se'ptember 1957, capacity of the Exchange being 
25 lines then. This capae ity was expanded to 50 with 40 conne'ctions 
from July 1958. 

Till' following table .shows the position of the telephone system in 
Satara District as in Jannary 1959 


Serial Name of 
No. Exchange 

Type 

Capacity 

Working 

connections 

Extensions Internal 

connections 

1 Satara 

. C.B.N.M. 

120 

94 

25 

5 

2 Karad 

. C.B.N.M. 

200 

125 

14 

•• 

3 Phaltan 

. SAX 

50 

30 

3 

6 


There are Public Call Offices at Koregaon, Wai, Umbraj, Masiir, 
and Panebgani, and Local Public Call Offices at Satara city post 
office, Satara H.O., Karad and Phaltan. 

There is a tnink alignment cariydng seven main trunks and another 
carrying one main trunk. There is also an alignment carrying rail¬ 
way controls. . . ; 
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Under the Rural Broadcasting Contributory Scheme of the 
Government, radio sets are installed by the Directorate of Publicity 
which also provided for the maintenance and repairs of the sets. 
A community radio set can be installed in a grampanchayat or muni¬ 
cipality by contributing a sum of Rs. 175 for a dry battery set and 
Rs. 150 for an electric set. The party concerned is also required to 
pay Rs. 60 for maintenance and servicing of the set, which is inclu¬ 
sive of expenditure over battery set and licence fee. But in the case 
of electric sets tlu? charges for electricity are to be borne by the 
party concerned. 

The radio set remains a property of the Government, and it is 
meant exclusively to b(? used for tuning the programmes for villagers 
relayed froirj the All-India Radio. 

The following list gives taliika-wisc distribution of community 
radio sets in Satara district as on 1st October, 1959 

Table No. 6. 


Serial 

No. 

Talnka 

Number of 
radio sets 

1 

Jaoli 

.. 15 

2 

Karad 

..15 

3 

Khandala 

..5 

4 

Kliatav 

..9 

5 

Koregaon 

.. 13 

6 

Man 

. • 18 

7 

Pat an 

..6 

8 

Phaltan 

..1 

9 

Satara 

.•9 

10 

Wai 

..1 


92 
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CHAPTER 8—MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 

In tuts cimpTEiT ahi: 1)i:sc;hibed a ffav misc kli.ankovs occtipatioxs 
wlTic'h ncith(‘r come wmhr the purview of the Factories Act nor arc 
they subject to the jurisdiction oi tliT* Shops and Fstahlishinents Act. 
'J h(‘S(‘ occupations are typically urban in characteristics. The ce nsus 
I'cports enumerate tlu'm under various classes such as Industry, Trade, 
etc. The attached tahl(‘ broadly t'ives the numerical grow th of tlu'sc 
occupations duriiij' the last scvcMity years or so durin*; which time* 
a considcM'able devt'lopmc'iil has tak(‘n place in their strucluit*. comjx)- 
silion and charact(*r. A f(A\’ liave disaj)pear(‘d alloj4i‘thc'r and (|inl(' 
a number has iiiilat(‘d ihc'ir ranks. Not only the* number of th(‘si' 
occupations has i^one up but the employment in them has also 
increasc'd. As a matter of fact the pattern of giowth in respect of 
th<\se occu])atioiis show s the evi'u tc*nor of the chanj'iiuj; habits of those 
who constitute th<' urbanit<‘ m()u])s of thc‘ population. To make it 
more' specific w ith the break-up of the joint family s>Stem and change's 
in the loud habits of the peoph' the number of hotc'ls and similar esta- 
blishmc'iits has incrc*ased. Tlu* change in the w ear appared has rc'sultc'd 
in an increase in (‘stablishinents dealing in reacl\-made clothes. The 
availability and ushc'ring in ol the' new' modes of (‘onve>ances such 
as cycles, motors i tc ., have been rc'sponsible to thci coming up of shops 
oi cycle rcj)air(*rs, jK^tty mechanic's, (*tc. Naturally wc* find an exhamw 
live* and ever increasing nnmbc'r of occupations such as hotel and 
rc'staurant—keeping, It'ather-working, cycle rc^pairing, fruit and vegt'- 
table selling, milk and sw'eetincat scdling, flower scdling, Hour milling, 
hair-cutting, gold and silvc’r smith). jxTinting, tailoring, tin.smith)', 
domestic service, laundc'ring, etc- An attc'UTpt has bc'en made in this 
chaptc'r to give' a broad account of ecTtain sc'Ic'cted occujxitions such 
as those of goldsmiths, tailors, flour mills (*tc. Such an account helps 
lo gc't a clc'ar picture of tlu' ('conomic set-up, particularly in the 
urban area. 

A Sample Survc'y of the follow ing selcctc'd occupations was 
conducted in Satara, Karad and Phaltan with a view to present 
a broad picture of the economic conditions prevailing in these occupa¬ 
tions. About five to ten per cent, of the total establishments wttc^ 
selected for the survc'v. Samples W'cre taken from different localities 
Vf 5730-35 
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iiMcl were representiitivc of different sizes and types. A g(M)(‘ral 
questionnaire was framed and answers were collected from each of 
tile selected samples- The occupations selected were 

(1) Aerated water inannfactiiring, (2) Bakeries, (3) Keeping 
of Boarding and Lodging Houses, (4) Cap making, (5) Running 
Flour mills, (6) Gold-smithy, (7) Hair-cutting, (8) I.aiindering, 
(9) Motor-building and repairing, (10) Running or Managing 
Restaurants and Tea-shops, (11) Tailoring, etc. 

Many of tliese occu])ati()ns are comhinations of trade and industry. 
They are chiefly to 1 k‘ found in urban areas and are described in 
regard to the number, employment, earnings, (‘(piipment, wage's to 
employees and raw' materials used. 

The number of occupations in each ward in Phaltan town is not 
given in the chapter as the same w^as not available. 

The followu'ng table gives the number of persons employed in 
different occupations in the years 1911, 1921, 1931 and 1951. These 
figures are' taken from different Census Re'ports. 


TABLE 1 



1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

Manufacturing of aerated waters 

7 

7 

4 

36 

Rice pounders, buskers and plain grin¬ 
ders 

3 

75 

121 


Grain parcbers 

8 

28 

15 

2 

Sweetmeat makers 

395 

332 

169 

6 

Hat and cap makers 

N.A. 

50 

M.A. 

N.A. 

Tailors, dress makers and embroiderers. 

1,246 

1,211 

2,141 

1,728 

Other industries pertaining to gloves, socks, 
belts, buttons, umbrellas etc. ^ 

40 

69 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Washing and cleaning 

1,770 

2,174 

1,566 

N.A. 

Barbers, hair-dressers 

1,808 

2,155 

1,807 

1,285 

Furniture industries 

39 

1 

N.A. 

11 

Workers in precious stones and metals, 
jewels. 

1,509 

1,555 

1,092 

N.A. 

Scavengers 

145 

157 

N.A. 

N.A. 


The figures for the years 1911, 1921 and 1931 pertain to the formei 
Satara District wdiich included Jaoli, Malcolmpeth, Karad, Khanapui 
Khatav, Koregaon, Man, Fatan, Satara, Tasgaon, \Vai, Walwa and 
Shirala talukas. They together with Mahabalc'shwar, Phaltan, Jath and 
Miraj were' grouped into two districts, namely, North Satara and 
South Satara* after 194S. 

^Tliese districts arc known as Satara and Sangli (resp.) at pre’sent. 
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The information which has been collected shows that the occupa¬ 
tions which attracted increasingly large number of persons were 
learned professions like education, law and medicine, administrative 
services and occupations such as goldsmithy and jewellery, hair-cutting, 
running restaurants and tea-shops and tailoring. The total number 
of persons engaged in the district in learned professions and adminis¬ 
trative services was about 11,(K)0 and of those engagc'd in occupations 
surveyed in the two towns was about 1,350. The total employment 
in restaurants and tea-shops in the two towns was more than the 
employment in any other occupations surveyed. Wages paid to 
(‘inployees in different occupations except those in motor-repairing 
were mostly uniform. Paucity of skilled staff was one of the major 
difficulties experienced by many of these occupations. Goldsmiths 
and jc'\\'(‘llers em]doyed the largest capital in the occupations surveyed. 
Lack of ca]iital was another difficulty experienced by thian. Occupa¬ 
tions like running lodging and boarding houses and flour mills have 
sco]>e for further development. Over a period of last sixty years the 
conditions of most of the occupations have improved but their earnings 
do not seem to have kejit pace with the rising cost of living. In most 
of the occupations there' ajipears to be an influx of skilled workers. In 
occupations, where c'xecution of intricate processes is involved, the 
tendency is for the replacement of human labour by machine. This 
has affected the qiialih' of the work done. 

There were 21 bakeries in Satara and Karad, twelve of which were 
located in Satara and nine in Karad. Most of them in Satara were 
located in Wards No. 111. Vll and VI11 and only three were located 
in Wards No. V and VI. In Karad, six were located in Shaniwar and 
liaviwar pcilis and tliree in Soinwar, Guruwar and Shukrawar paths. 
The total employment in these establishments was 52, of whom 28 
were paid ('inployees. The total employment in them in Satara was 
19, including seven paid employees. Five establishments, two each 
in Satara and Karad and one in Phaltan, were surveyed. 

The two ('stablishinents in Satara and one in Karad were started 
before 20 years. The two in Phaltan and Karad were started before 
7 years. They manufactured breads of different sizes, nankaUiies, 
biscuits, cakc's and butt(*r-br('ads. The four establishments in Sataia 
and Karad wore situated in rc'nted premises and one at Phaltan in 
owned premises. The rent of the two establishments in Satara was 
Rs. 6 and Rs- 30 respectively and of the two in Karad Rs. 30 and 
Rs. 90 ]oer month resi)ectively. In Satara their total expenditure on 
(dectricity which was used for lighting was Rs. 21 per month and in 
Karad Rs. 45 per month. In Phaltan the establishment concerned did. 
not use any electricity. In Satara and Karad they paid Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 35 per y('ar as Bhath tax. 

The equipment of bakeries consistcxl of an oven, tin trays, small 
iron sheets, boxes to bake breads, long iron bars, vessels, moulds, 
cup-boards and baskets for carrying loaves. The establishments in 
Satara had equipment worth Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,(X)0 and in Karad worth 
Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 6,000. In Phaltan the surveyed establishment had 
an equipment worth Rs. 1,000. 
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Tile total eniployiiient in these estahlisliinents was 34, of whom 
21 were j^aid employee's. They w('r(‘ ]>aicl monthly wages, which 
N'aried from Its. 30 to Rs. 45 per month. 

44ie raw' materials reepiire'd were wlu'at flour, sugar and hydrogenated 
oil whith were' ])iirehased from local markets. The cost of raw 
jnaterials varied from Rs. 3(K) to Its. 6(M) per month in case ol small 
units and from Rs. L5(K) to Rs. 2,5(M) in case of large units. One 
('Stahlishment in K.arad sp(*cialis(*d in manufacturing biscuits. 


Th(\S(' establishments emplovt'd eriide methods for baking breads, 
as a rc'sult of which the margin of j)rofit in them was not v<tv high. 
3'he>' had idmost a continuous busiiu'ss throughout the year. Thc'se 
bakeries sold tlu'ir jnodnets to the hotels and restaurants on wholesale 
basis and to th(‘ consumers on retail ])asis. 


CIycj.v: 

RF.rAllUNIC. 


('ycle-rcj>airing was one of the most important occu])alions employ 
ing 112 ])ersons including 31 paid (‘mp'oyt'es in Satara and Karad. 
when' tluTe w(T(‘ 79 c\cle repairers aiul dealers. Most of them in 
Satara w('re locattd in Wards No. V, \4, Vll and VIII. Only eight 
were located in \Vards No. 11 and 111. In Karad, 33 were located 
in Shaniwar and (airuwar jx'ihs and only s(‘ven in Mangalw'ar and 
Raviw'ar Nine sample's w(T(' chosen Irom I'ach of the three 

towns, Satara, Karad and Mialtan. All tlu'se establishiiK'iits were 
startl'd after 1949. Their main occupation was to repair and sell 
bicecles and si)are ]>arts aiid to give ])ieycles on hire'. 


Th(' caj)ital investment in them in Satara varic'd from Rs. TOO if) 
Rs. 3.000, in Karad from Rs. 4(K) to Rs. 4,000. and in Idialtan frojn 
Rs, 1,000 to Rs. <S,000. All propri('tors raisc'd th(' initial cai)ital from 
their own rc sourci's. No ('stablislimt'iit had an\ dc'bt at the time 
of sniA’ev. 


The total iimnber of bicych'S kc'])t for hire* in these shops varic'd 
from 4 to 50 in Satara, 13 to 30 in Karad and 5 to 13 in Phaltan. 
Residt's bicych's, some shops kc'pt spare-i)arts like* tnbt's, tyrc's whic'h 
WTTe brought from Rombay, Delhi. Sangli c*tc., for sale. Th(\\ 
maintained all tools and c'(|uipm('nt recpiired for r(*])airing bicycles. 
The' cost of rej)airing tlu'.se article's varic'd from Rs. 15 to Rs. 50 per 
month pe'r shoji. I'ht'y also ]xiid bic)Cle tax varying from Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 15 ])(']* month lor the w hole' unit to the re'SjX'ctivc' munie'ipalitie'S. 

Each e‘mj)lo)V'e was paid betwwn Rs. 20 and Rs. 45 as wage's per 
month. A me*e'hanic' who re'pairi el bicycle's was ])aid Rs. 45 ])er month 
and othcT employees Ix'twe'e'n Rs. 20 and Rs. 35 pe^r month. 

Rusiness in all eslabli.shments ^vas brisk during the sninmcT and 
the* wu'nter. The' net income of the.'sc' (istablishine'iits varic'd from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 300 pe*r month. Shortage* of supply of bicycle tube's 
and tyre's w as one of the* difficulties experienced by these shops. 
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The total nnnilHT of lodging and l)oarding lioiises in the two 
towns at tl)e time of survey was 38 out of whieli 25 establislimeuts 
served boarding facilities and the nmiaining seized botli. Fourteen 
establishments were situated in Satara and 24 in Karad. Of the total 
number of (*stablishments in Satara, 13 were in Wards No. II, III, 
and V and one w^as in Ward No. VIM. In Karad, all of them were 
located in Guruwar and Shaniwar prths. The total employment in 
these establishments was 172 out of whom 75 w’t‘re paid ('inployees. 
Till* (‘inployment in (\stablishm(‘nts, providing lodging and boarding 
lacilities w^as more than in those prosiding boarding facilities. Two 
establishments from each town w'<'re surveyed. All w('re started 
after 1945. Tlu' proprietors rafsi’d initial capital from tlu'ir own 
1 ('source's. 

4lie ('(tuipment consisU'd of tables, chairs, cupboards, bids and 
utensils n'<|uired for cookini^ and scTving meals. Two shops in Satara 
had e(|uipmciit worth Rs. 700 and Hs. 7,0(M) each, two in Karad worth 
Hs. 1,000 and Rs. 5,0(K) each and two in Thaltan worth Rs. 1,(K)0 and 
Rs. 2,0(K) each. All establishments surveyc'd were situated in rented 
jnomise's. The rent of each \ aried frenn Ils. 30 to Rs. 125 per month. 
The' boarding anel loelging hou.ses usuallv occuj)i(^el larger pre'mise s 
Jor which tlu'y paid more' rc'iit. R(*side*s re*nt other eharges for th<‘ 
maintenance of the* establishnu'nt wore' municipal tax, e'k'ctricitv bill, 
water tax, wages to the labour, etc. ’’rhese establishments spent 
Ix'twx'en Rs. 10 and Rs. 20 on all these* items (*xce*pt wage s to labour. 

1’h(* boarding anel leulging house's supplie'd t('a or cofle'e* twiee 
a day in addition to hmeh anel dinne*r. The te)tal e*xp('nditure* on 
items e)f foeulgrains and otheT article's re*(|uire*el fe)r eooking varied 
from Rs. 7(K) to Rs. 2,(KK) pt'i* month pe'r establishme'ut. The total 
('injiloyment in them was 41, out of whom 31 we*re paiel employees. 
The'se em]de)>ee*s were paid monthly wage's anel in addition weTe: 
se'rve'el twe) me'als a elay. A cook was paid between Rs. 30 anel 
Rs. 40, a manage'!* betw'e*e'n Rs. 60 and Rs. 70 and othe*r w^orkers 
betwwn Rs. 12 anel Rs. 25 pe'r month. 

The ow ners of boarding hou.se's earne'el betw een Rs. 100 and Rs. 2(M) 
pe'r inemth while those* of boarding anel le)elging eanie’d between 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 5(M). These hotel ke'e'pe^s had forme'el an association 
of then’r e)wn, which helped them approach the gove'rnment for 
acepiiring conce'ssienis for furthering their intere'st in the busine'ss if it 
>vas femnel that tlu're has be'e’u a ce)nsiderable^ rise in the price's of 
all articles rcetuireel for the pre'paration of numerous items, whicli 
eonsiderablv affected the margin of profits acciiiire'd bv the hotc'l 
keepers. ' ^ i i . 

Cap-niaking was a minor occiipatiem in the* towns, as could be* 
seem from the^ total number of exstablishments which w^as only e'ight 
and employed hardly 20 pers(>n.s, ()nl>* tw^o e'stablishments, one* in 
Satara anel the? other in Karad, were surve'ye'd. The\' we're* starteel 
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in 1945 and 1949 respectively. The principal occupation in these 
shops was cap-making, with tailoring as a subsidiary occupation. 
The proprietors of both establishments raised the initial capital from 
their own resources. 

The capital investment in the two shops surveyed was Rs. 1,000 
and Rs. 3,000 respectively. The necessary equipment required for 
this occupation consisted of a sewing machine, needles and a few 
pieces of furniture like a cupboard, a table and a chair. The shops 
possessed ecpiipment worth Rs. 1,(X)0 and Rs. 2,000 respectively. 
One of them had a sewing machine and the other had two sewing 
machines. They were situated in owned premises. They used 
electricity for lighting the premise's and consumed electricity worth 
Rs. 16 per month. 

Raw materials such as cotton and woollen cloth, embroidery 
canvas, card-board and thread werc^ brought from Bombay, 
Kolhapur, and Sangli. The two estaldishments consumed articU's 
worth Rs. 150 and Rs. 300 per month respectively. Both shops 
were managed by the owikts with tht‘ help of their family members. 
The margin of profit in oik' shop was fairly high, whiles in the other, 
it was enough to maintain the establishment. 

In 1951 there were 22 professors and lecturers, 136 servants and 
3,523 teachers, including 466 womc'ii in the educational institutions. 

The total numbc'r of middle schools and high schools in the district 
in 1958 was 61, out of which 19 were middle schools. Of the 42 high 
schools in the district, 19 high schools were located in urban areas. 
The total strength of staff in middle schools was 55 including 
3 women and in high schools 510 including 85 women. 

The total nnmlx'r of primary .schools in the district in 1958 was 
.1,124 of which 17 wctc run by municipal school boards, 154 by local 
bodies and private agc'ncies, one by Govc'rnment and 952 by district 
school board. Fift\'-four primary schools were located in the urban 
area. Of these 17 w^ere run by municipal school boards. 

The total employment of U’achers in all primary schools \yas 
4,454 including 508 women. 

There were seven training colk'ges for primary te’achers, five for 
men and two for women, Six of these colleges were run by private 
bodies and one by the Government. The total strength of staff 
employed in them was 75 including eight women. The primary 
t(?achers had their association w’hich was formed in 1950 and had 
a member.ship of 1,213 persons in 1958. In Satara tlu'ie wtis one 
secondary teachers’ training college. 

There was one vocational and teclmical school imparting both 
theoretical and practical knowledge on subjects like agriculture, 
carpentry and smithy, handloom-weaving, and conducting wireman’s 
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iuicl electrician’s courses. The strength of staflE in this school was 25. CHA PTE R 8, 
Persons holding diploma certificates in mechanical and ('lectrical Miscellaneous 
('iigineering werc^ appointed as instructors. 0<^cupations. 

There were 15 other special schools and nine pre-primary schools, Education and 
four gymnasiums and two schools for music and dancing. The Ri'.search. 
strength of staflE in these schools was 54. 

Tliere were 57 Hour mills in the two towns at the time of survey. Flour Mills. 
Of these 30 weri' located in Satara and 27 in Karad. The total 
employment in these establishments was 93, of whom 32 were 
piiid employees. In Satara, almost all establishments were equally 
distributed in all wards except Wards No. I and tl which contained 
only thn'e. Out of 27 establishments in Karad 20 wen^ located in 
Somwar, Curuwar and Shaniwar peths and the rest in the remaining 
pctJis. Flour milling was their principal occupation. One of them 
in Phaltan, besides grinding grains, was also engaged in dehusking 
rice. 

Eight establishments witc surxeyed in the three towns. Two in 
Satara and one in Karad worked on electric energy and the remain¬ 
ing five on oil engines. Establishments in Satara wine hereditary. 

Iliose in Karad were started in 1946 and 1956 and those in Phaltan 
in 1947 and 1949. Tools and equix3inerit required by them were 
an oil engine or an electric motor, a pair of grinding stones, leather 
straps and other tools and appliances. In addition, one establish¬ 
ment in Phaltan had a set of rice hnllers. Almost all these 
(‘stablishments used grinding stones brought from Gokak which cost 
them Rs. 16 to Rs. 18 per pair. The cost of eejuipment varied from 
Rs. 2,(K)0 to Rs. 3,500. The oil engini* or electric motor itself 
accounted for more than half of the total cost of equipment. 

Tlu’ establi.shments which worked on oil engines consumed crude 
oil, mobili' oil, and kerosene. The cost of consumption of these 
articles N aried from shop to shop. It was between Rs. 75 to Rs. 150 
l^er month. Two establishments using electricity consumed electri¬ 
city worth Rs. 100 to Rs. 125 per month. Five establishments, 
three in Satara and two in Phaltan were situated in rented premises, 
the rent of which varied from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15 per month. The other 
two were situated in owned premises. 

Most of the mills were one-man establishments. Thrc'e establish¬ 
ments from Satara and two from Karad and Phaltan were exclusively 
managed by owners with the help of their family members. The 
remaining three employed three employees, who were paid Ijetween 
Rs. 30 and Rs. 45 per month. 

The income of these establishments varied from Rs. 150 to Rs. 250 
per month. They served local customers as well as customers from 
surrounding villages of the respective towns. Inadequate supply of 
crude and mobile oil was their main diflSculty. 
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1’liu total iiuiuIht of cstablishiiionts falling in tins category ^^as 
about 183 in tlic towns of Satara and Karad at the time of survey. 
In Satara, 27 (\slalilisbrnents were situated in Ward No. V; 16 and IS 
in Words No. Ill and VI respectively and 15 in Wards No. I, II, IV. 
Out of 77 establisbinents in Karad, 67 were situated in Guruwar 
and Raviwar pctJis and the remaining in Soinwar and Sbukrawai 
prills. The total employment in these establishments was 301, 
of nliom 34 w('re paid employees. Most of the shops in Satara 
were manag(*d by owners with the help of tlic'ir familv inc’mbers. 


Six establishments, two each from the thr(‘c towns, Satara, Karad 
and Phaltan were survey(*d. Four establishments out of six snr- 
\eyed w(‘r(* hereditary and the n'lnaining two were started in 1949 
and 1952 respectively. Manufacture' and saU’ of gold and silver 
ornaments was tlu' principal occupation in the'se shops and money 
U'nding ^\’as a subsidiary occupation which provided them einploy- 
nu'ut throughout the year. All establishme'nts exce'pt one, in Karad 
raised the' initial capital from their own resources. The one in 
Karad \vhich had borrowed the initial capital was found to be' in- 
dcbtc'd at the time of the survey. TIk^ total inve'stment in them 
varied from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 4,(K),000. 


Tools and c(|uij)mcnt in these shops consisted of anvils, bellows, 
hammers, pincers, i)ots. crucibles, moulds, nails, etc., and machines 
like press, wire' and phitc inachiiu's and a few pieces of furniture 
like cupboards, di'sks, etc. 'The cost of eejuipnu'nt \ arl(*d from shop 
to shop. It was between Rs. 6(K) and Rs. 15,000. 

hour establishuK'uts in Karad and Rhiiltan w^erc situated in owned 
premise's and the' remaining two from Satara in rented premises. Tlic 
rent of tlu'se two was Rs. 27 and Rs. 30 rexspcctivcly. Besides rent, 
these' establishme'iits paid wate'r and e'lectricitv charge's and wages 
of labemr. The'ir expenditure on all these ite'ins except wages 
\ arie'd between Rs. 20 and Rs. 40 per memth. 

The total ein])le)yme'nt in the'.sc' she)ps was 30, e)f whe)m 9 w^cre 
paid I'mplewe'es. In Karad anel Phaltan their wages \aried frenn 
Rs. 30 te) Rs. 45 per memth, and in Satara from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 pc'r 
month. 

Tile materials reejuirc'd inelude'd gold and silver and cla'inicals for 
purifying and jieilishing these metals. The' amount spent in purchase 
of these* nu’tals cannot be* arrheel at, as no relewant information 
w'as supplied by the cstablishnu'nts concerned. 


The te>tal value of stock e)f bullion, geild and silver ornanu'iits varied 
from Rs. 7,(KK) to Rs. 15,000 in Karad and Phaltan. It was nearly 
Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 8,000 in respect of the^ two sheips surveyed in Satara. 
Sometime s they brought ready-made ornaments from Kolhapur and 
seild them in their shops. All articles were sold directly, in the local 
market. The business, w4iicb was brisk during winter and summer, 
was preifitable to almost all shops. 
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Ordns were received directly troin custonier.s. Generally metals CIlAFTER 8. 
like gold and silvc'r were supplied by tbe eiistoiners tlieniselves. The 
goldsmiths carrying Inisinc'ss on small scale* could not afford to keep 'oecupatioiis! 
stock of theses pr(*eious metals. 

A sample survc’y was conducted at Satara, Karad and Phaltan. Of Hath-cutttng 

the thrc'c; towns Satara and Karad had 6S and 60 hair-cutting saloons Salcx)ns. 
c*mplt)ying 222 peu'sons. Tin* establishmcTits in Satara engagc*d about 
128 persons including 28 paid ('inployees and those* in Karad 
( inploye'd 94 including 9 paid employe*e's. The location of these 
establishnu'nts in Satara ^\as as follows : Ward Nos. Ill, V, VI and 
IX eontaine*d 16, 13, 14 and 11 t\stablishme*nts resp(*etiv(*ly and the? 
r(*maining thre*e wards had 14 (*stablishm(*nts. In Karad, 23 shops 
wcTi* loeah'd in (hiruwar prili, 22 in Shaniwar, 10 in Ravi war and 
5 in Somwar, Mangalwar and Budhwar prihs. 

Nine e*stablishmenls, thre‘e from each town wen* surNcwt'd. The* 
establishments in Satara we re* starte*el betw(‘e*n 1949 and 1956, those* 
in Karad b(*tw^(*en 1950 and 1956 and in Phaltan be‘tw'e*('n 1944 and 
1954. llair-eiitling was tiu'ir principal oeenpation providing tlu’in 
w ith employme*nt throughout the* year. 'Flu* initial capital reejuired 
was raise'd from their own resources bv all (‘stablishmc'nts. The 
total investme nt in the units in Satara varied from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500, 
in Karad from Rs. 200 to Rs. 1,000 and in Phaltan frenn Rs. 200 
to Rs. 700. 

All these establishin(*nts wc’re situate*d in r(‘nted pr(’mise*s, the 
rent of which in Satara varic'd from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50, in Karad from 
Rs. 9 to Rs. 30 and in Phaltan from Rs. 10 to Rs. 40. Besidc's rent, 
they ]iaid charges for water and (*le*etrie-it\' wdn'ch varied from Rs. 8 to 
Rs. 12 pe*r month. A nominal lie(*nce fcH* of ru]H*e one* or rujH'e’s two 
w^as colle*cte'd ye*arly by the municipality from the (‘stablishments in 
Karad. 

The e(jiiipment eonsiste*el of .sei.ssors, razors, cropping machines, 
toilet re’epiisite*s, dressing table's, mirrors and involving chairs, Most 
of these establishim*nts used razors and e-ropping machines of Indian 
make. The* cost of e‘e|uipnienit varied according to the* size* of th(* 
unit in the^ three towns. The biggest shop had eejuipment worth 
Rs. 7(X). The medium shop possc'ssed eejuipmcTit worth Rs. 2(K) and 
a small unit wTirth Rs. 75. 

More than 75 per cent, of the total number of persons engaged in 
this occupation in the three* towTis we*re employers themselves. Many 
establishments were exclusively managed by the owTiers with the 
help of their family members. Tlu^ total employment in the establish- 
me*nts surve^y(*d was 25 of whom only 6 w’cre paid t*mploye'cs. 

In Satara and Phaltan, employees wctc paid fixe*d wages. In Satara, 
they wa*re paid between Rs. 70 and Rs. 90 and in Phaltan, between 
Rs. 25 and Rs. 40 per month. In Karad, they wore paid at piece 
rates i.e., their earnings approximating to half the money accruing 
to the ow nc'rs due to the work done by them. 
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Tlic monthly net income of these shops varied between Hs. 70 and 
Rs. 300. 

Two different types of washermen arc found in the district—those 
having fixed establishments of their o>vn and those having no such 
establishments. The latter type of washermen who render home 
service lake away clothes from individual customers and deliver them 
back at their residences. These types of establishments are not 
governed by the Shops and Establishments Act. The number of 
such washermen is decreasing as they find the home service system 
uneconomical and also inconvenient. The account given here ielates 
only to the fonner type. 


At the time of the survey, there were 17 establishments in the two 
low’ns, employing 94 persons, of w4iom only 30 wore paid (‘inployees. 
Most of these establishments were managed by the ow^ners with the 
help of family members. In Satara, all establishments exc('pt tw^o 
wo*re managed by the owners. Out of 28 establishments in Satara, 
six were located in ward No. Ill, fivo each in ward Nos. VII and VJII, 
four each in ward Nos. IV and VI, and two each in ward Nos. II 
and V. In Karad, 11 wore located in Guriiwar pcfJi ; four and three 
in Shaniwar and Raviwar peths respectively and one in Mangahvar 
})clh. S('vcn shops were surveyed in the three towns, out of which, 
four wei(‘ newly started and the remaining three were liereditary. 
Laundering w^as the principal occupation in all of them and provided 
empknmient throughout the year. 

A few piece’s of furniture like one or tw^o tables, a cupboard and 
an iron constituted their equipment. In Satara, two shops had two 
irons eaeli and one shop had three irons. In Karad, tw^o shops w^t'ri' 
having four irons and one iron respectively. The cost of ecjuipinent 
was round about Rs. 300. Special machines for dry cleaning wvri’ 
not used in these shops. The initial capital w^as raised from their 
own resource’s. The total investment in one* of the bigg(‘st shops in 
iSatani was Rs. 2,000. In the other two, it was Rs. 400 and Rs. 700 
njspectively. In Phaltan and Karad, the investment in the esla])lish- 
ments varied from Rs. 6(X) to Rs. 1,000. 

The total employment in all these concerns was 42 out of w4iom 12 
were paid employees. Thrc(^ shops, one in Karad, the other in 
Phaltan and the third in Satara were managed by owneis without 
any paid employees. Employees were paid at piece rate. They 
were paid Rs. 1*50 to Rs. 2 for washing 100 clothes. 

Washing soda, soap, bleaching powder, indigo, petrol, tinopal, 
which wc’re purchased from local market and Bombay, were the 
materials used in washing. The expenditure on these items varied 
from Rs. 60 to Rs. 400 per month according to the size of the unit. 
All these establishments were situated in rented premises. Besides 
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rent, they ] 3 aic] water charges and other taxes in Satara and Karad. 
One shop which used electric iron, consinncd electricity worth Rs. 50 
per month. Oth(*rs nsed electricity for ligliting the premises. 

These establishments worked for 8 to 10 hours a day. Iheir 
business was brisk usually during winter and summer. Two 
establishments, one in Satara and the other in Karad, had specialised 
in washing silk and woollen garments. The net income of these 
shops varied from Rs. 90 to Rs. 300 per month. At the thrt‘e places 
jiK^ntioned abov(^ persons belonging to the rich and middle classes 
were regular customers of these shops. Other persons from lower 
middle class washed their i‘lothes at honie and got th(nn ironed in 
laundries. The busiiK'ss \\as profitable j^articularly for the large 
(stablishments. 

The number of pt’rsons following legal profession is on an increase. 
Ill 1951 thc're were 186 lawyers and 47 clerks of lawyers in tlu^ 
district. In 1958 the number was 229 including 218 pleaders, 
9 advocates, and 2 barristc'is. There was no woman following this 
profession. The* niimbcT of lawyeis practising at diflFereiit places 
in the district was as follows Satara 84, Wai 25, Karad 58, 
Patau 10, Koregaon 22, ^\ldllj 8, Dahiwadi 12 and Phaltan 15. 
Rut unlike the iiK'dical profession the income of persons 
following legal profession is on the decline. The profession has 
lost its local character and a pleader is required to move about 
maii)^ place's in the district when' his suits are pending 
a hearing. Tin's has resulted in many a lawyer seeking a Govern¬ 
ment job. There were 14 courts of civil judges and judicial 
magistrates and one District and Sessions Court in the district. 

A large nuinbt'r of persons are engaged in sev('ral branches of 
adjninistralion whicli include persons >vorking as police, village 
>vatchmen, officers of Government, municipalities and other local 
i)odies, villages officials and servants etc. In 1951, the number of 
persons engaged in police, services of tlu' State, municipal and othc'r 
local service's was as follows 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Police 

1,451 

25 

1,476 

Service of Indian and Foreign States 

2,253 

71 

2,324 

Municipal and other local service 

622 

95 

717 

Village officials & servants and watchmen .. 

1,457 

«4 

1,541 


There were veuy few establishments manufacturing aerated waters 
like soda and lemon. They were generally small in size engaging 
about 2 to 5 persons; a few of the larger establishments, however, were 
found engaging about 8 to 10 persons. In small shops, it was found 
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lliat a few nieinbers of tlie family did actually work in 
tlie concerns. At the time of the survey, of the total number of 
20 eslablishmc'uts, 16 wvre located in Karad and four in Satara, 
cmplovinj^ a]K)ut 44 and four persons respectivcK. Of these, in 
Karad *13 were employees, 15 were family members and 16 cwployers ; 
in Satara all the four establishments veere managed by owners them¬ 
selves. The occupation providc'd full-time (Miiployinent throughout 
the vear but business was dull during rainy and winter seasons, 
^^'hen the establishnK'iits maintainc'd a skeleton staff. The business 
was brisk during summer. 

Th(‘ e(juipm(‘nt consisted of soda-niiiking machines, gas cylinders, 
soda bottles, glasses, ice boxes, lurniture, ('tc. The* cost of ('cpiipuK'nl 
ranged from 11s. 1,(KK) to Rs. 4,(KK). The machines were mostly 
purchased from Rombay wluTeas th(’ otluT (Vjuipment was purchas(‘d 
locally. Most of the establishments were housed in rcMited buildings. 
The rent ranged from Rs. 15 to Rs. 50 a month according to th(' 
si/e and location of the building. ResicU s, the owners paid local 
ta\('s such as rene\\al lietmee fc‘(*, water rate's, cleetrieity eharg(‘s. 
etc. 

There was no clear-cut di\'ision of labour as such. Work on 
machine and that rcHjuiring physical strength was mostly done by 
expcricncc'd adults, whereas unskilh'd work like bringing water, 
filling water in bottles, clc*aning bottles and glasse's t'tc. aiul serving 
drinks to customers w^as done' bv other adult workers and bovs. 

W ages were' paid in cash, depe nding upon the* skill and I'fRck'ney 
of the workers and upon the busiiu'ss turnovc'r of the (‘stablishnu'nt 
eonccrnc'd. A full-time adult worker >vas paid bctw(‘(*n Rs. 30 and 
Rs. 45 a month. In one^ of the* c'stablishim nts survevc'd at Karad, 
the* workc^r was provided with iiK'als and the* wage s paiel were Rs. 15 
only. The weakiiig hours wore longer, some*time\s ewteneling to 
1(S henirs a elay. 

The' elaily luriioveT range'd from Rs. 10 in slack months te) Rs. 50 
in bus)' seasons. One e)f the* exstablishmcnts survewc'd had ewen 
a higher turnover ame)unting to Rs. 75. The production e)f aerated 
w'atc?r lx)ttle’s ranged from h to 3 gross be)ttle a day inclueling soela, 
leinem and e^range. One e^f the e'stablishmeots in Karad produced ice 
cariely sticks in suininer. 

Le'inon, essence', .sugar, syrups, fruit juice, ce)lenir. ice, gas (in 
cylinele*r), milk, e4c., lemneHl the material re'e|nireel. Most of the 
material wdth the e’xce'ptibn of c*e)lour, gas, essemce etc., benight 
from Reimbay anel Peiema was all lenally purchased. The cost of tlie’ 
material range'el from Rs. 4 to Rs. 30 per day on an average for th(‘ 
whole year. The proeliicts were seikl to hotels and restaurants more 
or less on ii w'holesaJe basis and to customers visiting tlie eold-drink 
.shops. Some of the establisbniemts also eatereel for customers at 
public place's by engaging .servants to se'll tlieir products. 
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TIhj capital invested in tli€‘se sliops varied between Rs. 1,(KX) for 
small units to Rs. 4,000 in ease of bigger units. In most cases 
capital was borrowed, the banks actinj^ as the immediate source. 
The rat(‘ of intercvst varied belweim six per cent- to nine per cent. 
Tlie earniniiis of the establishments showed a wide divergence 
depending upon the size of the unit. Jn case of small shops the 
c*arnings varied betwc'cm Rs. 50 and Rs. 90 a month, those of medium 
size varied beh^'cen Rs. 80 and R.s. 3.50 a month and those* of large 
size varied l)(*tween Rs. 180 and Rs. 300 a month. 11u* earnings 
included labour charges of family members working in tla* 
c‘onc(*rns. 

Then* appc‘ars to be a considera])l(* increase in the number of p(*r.sons 
following the medical jirofession. In 1951, there were 226 registered 
medical practitioiu'rs, 122 vnkltja.s and hakims, 18 rnidwives, 141 nurses, 
four vaccinators, 101 comj)ound(‘rs, 298 t‘mpki\ees in hospitals and 
health services, si\ dc'iitists and 18 veterinary surgeons in the district. 
The ('arnings in the medical profession indicate a substantial rise*. 
Most of the doctors possessed the late.st nu‘dical ccjuipment enabling 
tliem to jK'rform minor siirgical operations. Of rec(*nt, there have 
l)ei*n more consultants specializing in different branches of anatom) 
in Satara and Karad. Howcwer. the i^roportion of doctors to the entire 
]>o])ulation of tlu^ district is v(‘r) low and more so, the jnoportlon of 
doctors to rural ])opulation. 

The total number of establishnu*nt.s catering milk and milk products 
in the two towns was 18, out of which seven were in .Satara and 11 
in Karad. The total ('m])lo)ment h) them was 35 persons, out of whom 
13 were paitl (‘mplo) (‘es. Most of the establishments in Satara wctc 
.situated in Ward Nos. 1, II, Ill and IV and, in Karad, Somwar and 
(hiruwar prlhs. Threi* (‘stablishments. one from Satara and two from 
Karad, were snrvey(»d. The one in Satara was startl'd in 1950 and 
two others in Karad in 1952 and 1954, res|>(*ctiv(’ly. Dairying was 
the ])rincipal occupation which jnovided them employment through¬ 
out the year. Thi* proprietors raised initial capital from their own 
ri'sourcc’s. The total inv(*stnienl in thi'Se shops varied from R.s. 1,000 
to Rs. 3,000. These establishments had no mikh animals of thi'ir own 
but thi'y collected milk from nearby villages through their agents 
or employves. 

Their ef|uij)ment con.sist(*d of cream sejiarator, butter churning 
machine, hand machine, few utensils for .storing milk, and tables, 
cupboards, etc. Two shops in Karad had (*quipment worth Rs. 1,000 
and Rs. 1,800 respectively and tlie one in Satara had eipiipment 
worth Rs. 600. 

The threi* eslablishmi'iits were situated in rented premises. The 
rent was Rs. 25, Rs. 26 and Rs. 40 respective!). 
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Their total expenditure on items like electricity, water tax, municipal 
licence fee, etc., was Rs. 30, Rs. 40 and Rs. 46 per month respectively- 
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CHAPTER 8. The total employment in these shops was 11 workers out of whom 

- eight were paid employees who were )>aid between Rs- 15 and Rs. 40 

Miscellaneous These shops collected milk from nearby villages at 

ccupations. ^ j^p other products 

of milk were butter, ghee and chakka which were sent to PooiUi, 
wSangli, etc. 


Motor-dody At the iiinc' of survey there were 40 estal)lislim(‘nls, 15 in Satara 
Bun DING. and 25 in Karad, which were engag(’d in motor body building. The 
total ('mploymc'nt in them was 82 including 30 paid employees. 
Almost all the establishments in Satara were' situated in Ward No. V 
and only two in Ward Nos. VII and Vllh In Karad, all were located 
ill Riidhwar and Shaniwar pcihs. Seven shops were chosen lor the 
survey. Of these four were startl'd by about 1980 and three after 
1952. Motor body building and repairing was their main occupation 
which provided them employment throughout the year. Six owners 
raised initial capital from their own resources. The remaining one 
in Satara had still an outstanding dc'bt of Rs. 5,000. The total invest¬ 
ment in each of these shops varied from Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 20,000. 


The ecpiipment consisti'd of lathes, battery charging plant, electric 
drill, welding niiichine tools, jacks, press screws and testing and 
measuring instruments. The cost of equipment varied from Rs. 1,000 
to Rs. 6,000 per shoj) in the thix'e towns. 


All establishmc'iits surveyc'd were situated in rc'iitt'd premises. Th«' 
rent of each varied from Rs. 15 to Rs. 50 per month. They paid 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 p(‘r month as electric charges. No municipal tax was 
paid by any establishment in the* three towns. 

The materials required for ix'pairing work included spare parts, 
welding wares, screws, bolts, kerosene' oil, lubricating oil and 
petroleum. Sj:)are ])arts, screw^s, bolts and welding wires W(ae 
brought from Poona, Sangli, etc. hkich spent betw(‘('n Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 80 ]>(*r month on these items. 

As the repairing work demanded .skill and e.xperience, mostly 
mechanics were emj^loycd and they were paid good w'ages. In each 
establishment, there was oik* expert mechanic. The other wan'kers 
worked under his siqx^rvision. In four shops thc' proprietors WT)rked 
as experts. The total employment in the shops survc'yed wais 84, out 
of w'hom 21 WH’re paid employees. Skilled work(‘rs w'ere paid Rs. 5 
and unskilled workers rupee one per day. 

They repaired motor vehicles and oil engines, when their services 
were requisitioned by the customers for that purpose. Orders were 
placed by customers directly with the establishments. Some establish¬ 
ments assembled spare i^arts of engiiK's. The margin of profit in 
tlicse shops was just enough to provide for their maintenance. 

Religion. Over a period of last 20 years, thc worst sufferers are the persons 
following religion as their profession. Not only there has been 
a considerable diminution in their number, but their incomes also 
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have registered a steep fall- The fall in the number is usually ascribed 
to two reasons. Firstly, as the profession has lost it popularity, there 
are very few new entrants in it and secondly, the younger generation 
is more prone to take a job rather than follow in the footsteps of their 
forefathers. It is only in the rural areas where people are god-fearing 
(hat the profession thrives. 
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Restaurant keeping forms one of the most important occupations in Restauuants 
die district as it provides emplfiyiiient opportunities to various persons. 

Tlic total numb(*r of restaurants and tea shops in the two towns was 
168 (60 in Satara and 108 in Karad). Tliey employt^d 364 iiersons 
out of wlioni 216 were paid employees. 


Most of the estal)lishm(‘nts in Satara were situated in Ward Nos. Ill, 
V, VJ, VII and VIIT and in Karad in Guruwar, Shukrawar and Raviwar 
pc/h.y. In Satara, the total employment in these shops was 238 includ¬ 
ing 144 paid empitnees, in Karad it was 126 including 72 jiaid 
iMiiployees. 

Eight establisluiK'nts, three each in Satara and Karad and two in 
Phaltan were survc'ved. Two establishments in Satara were started 
in 1950 and 1954, thos(^ in Karad by aliout 1951 and in Phaltan in 
1940 and 1954. Tlie principal occupation of these shops was catering 
tea and snacks, whicli provided them employment throughout the 
year. They raised their initial capital from their own resources. 


Tlie restaurants had to spend a considerable amount on purchasing 
equipment which consisted of cooking utensils, vessels, glass-ware, 
crockery, tuplioards, chairs, tables, ice-cream pots, cash boxt\s etc. 
Two estalilisinnents in Karad and one in Satara had radio sets and 
electric fans. One in Karad had a telephone. The cost of equipment 
janged from R.s. .500 to Rs. 7,0(K). 

All establishments in the sample excejH one in Satara were situated 
in rented premises. Rent of each varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 per 
month. Besides r(‘nt, tlu'v had to incur expenses on water, electricity, 
municipal licence fee etc. Tlie total expenditure on all these items 
per establishment varicnl from Rs. 15 to Rs. 60 iier month in the 
three towns. 


The materials reejuired for preparing tea and eatables included 
sugar, milk, tea, rice, wheat, edible oil, ghee, spicxis, vegetables, gram 
Hour (*te. They wert' purchased from local market. The amoimt 
spent every month on all these items varied between Rs. 300 and 
Rs. 1,000 p('r month in the three towns. 

The total employment in these shops was 65, out of whom 45 were 
paid employees. In Karad, these persons were employed on daily 
wages which varied from 50 nP. to Re. 1*50 per day. In Satara and 
Phaltan they were (employed on monthly wages whieli varied from 
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Rs. 15 to Rs. 45. ReskIt's vvajj^cs, oacli (employee was sorvtxl with 
food twice* a da>’. The* total luairs of work in tlu* e*stablislinicnts wcio 
(S to 9 per day. 


Ili-sTADiiANis ANj) Th(‘s<‘ e‘stahlisliine‘nts se)ld liot drinks like tt*a, coffe*<*, cold drinks 
Tn\ Shops. senla. lenioii (*tc., and snacks like hhaji, puri^ slicv, chivadd, 

pajHidi, hatataivada anel swe*t*ts like ladii, ]>cd1uiy harfi, <^td(d) jamh 
etc. The* monthly cash eollection of these e*stablislimt*nts \^arieel 
from season to se*ason. In the brisk se*ason, which was iisnally winte'r 
and summer, it amonnte‘el to Rs. J20 to Rs. 2,0(K) pe*r month and 
in the slack se‘ason from Rs. 50 to Rs. 3(K) per month, llicse 
establisliiiu'iits in Karad and Satara had a hote*l keepers' association. 


Sii.K. TIktc were three silk mills, two in Karad and one in Satara, eanploy- 

MANtTFACTURiNr;. j^t^out oO jM'isons. Information about two mills in Karad was 
obtained. One* of tlK*m was start(*d in 1929 anel the otl»er in 
1934-35. 


The main work done in the* establishmeait was twisting, wineling 
iind eloiibling and reeling artificial silk imported from Italy, Japan, 
Switze*rlaiKl and (krmany. There witc 2,(S00 spindle*s in one mill 
and 1,300 in the* e)ther. The total invt*stme‘nt in both was Rs. i 
lakhs, out of which about a lakh of rupees were ])orrowe*d from the 
local bank. About 15 worke‘rs were* employed in one mill. The tolal 
(‘mployme*nt in the* othe*r was not available. Wage's paid to (‘ae!i 
labourer varied be*twee‘n Rs. 20 anel Rs. 60 per month. 

The products were dire'ctly sent to Satara, Pexma. Sholapnr, 
Khandesh, Rijapur and llyele*rabael. 'J'lu se* mills elid not g(‘t regular 
(jiiota of artificial silk. 

Taile)ring was one of tlie biggi*st oce upatiems in tlie* thre*e‘ te)wns. 
At the* time of sur\ ey, there weae* 237 (*slal)lishm{*nts which emploN'od 
405 persons in Satara anel Karad. Of the 237 I'stablishnu'uts 134 
\vere in Satara and 103 in Karael. In Satara, 57 establislime*nts W(‘re 
locate'd in Ward No. Ill ; 25 in Ward No. V ; 16 in Ward No. Vlll ; 1 I 
in Ward No. VI ; e*ight in Warel No. IV ; and se'VTii e*ach in Ward 
Nos. II and VII. Of tlie te)tal numbe*r of tailoring e\stablishinents in 
Karad, 47 were* located in Guruwar peth ; 23 and 21 in Raviwar anel 
Shaniwar pe7/i.s 6 in Soinwar peth and 6 (*ach in Mangalwar and 
Shukrawar peths. The total employment in 134 establishme*nts in 
Satara was 197 of whemi 45 we*re* ]xiiel e*mplo\e*es and the remaining 
were* owners anel their family me*inbe*rs. Tlie* oecupatiem provided 
full time (*mplovTnent. 

Three sliops from e*ach of the three* towns vi/., Satara, Karad anel 
Phaltan were* se*let*ted for the sainple* survev These* shops were started 
between 1937 and 1949. Taildfing was their principal occupation. 
Almost all e\stablisl)ments hael raise^l the* initial capital from the4r 
own resource's. 
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Sewing machines, scissors, irons etc. were the main tools and CIIAPTEH 8. 
etiuipiTient used. Most of these establishments used second-hand ^ -■— 
machines. The small sized units workc'd with one machine. Tlie occupation^ 
medium sized with two to three machines. The biggest units had Tailoring. 

5 to 6 machines each. The cost of machine varied from Rs. 150 
to Rs. 400. New sewing macliines were usually purchased from local 
agents of the manufacturing firm and second-hand from local markets 
In addition, they had a few pieces of furniture like show cases, 
cupboards, tables, chairs etc. The total value of equipment in each 
shop varied from Rs. 400 to Rs. 1,500. These shops were situated in 
rented premises; the rent varied from Rs. 10 to Rs. 35 per 
month. The smallest unit paid Rs. 10 per m,onth, and the 
biggest Rs. 35 per month as rent. All the nine units surveyed in 
the sample used electricity for lighting. Electricity charges varied 
betw'een Rs. 5 and Rs. 10 per month. 

Th(\se shoj^s sjicnt Rs. 15 to Rs. 60 per month, on items like 
thread, buttons and cocoanut oil, which were purchased from’ local 
markets. The total nuinlier of persons employed in all the.se shops 
was 28 out of whom 15 were paid employees. Three shops at Satara, 

Karad and Phaltan were exclusively managed by the owners with 
the help of their family members. Employees were paid at piece 
rate. Almost all shops paid them at a rate of half the amount 
charged to the customer for the work done. The principle of 
division of labour was found to be followed in these shops. The 
work of taking measurements and cutting the cloth accordingly was 
done generally by the owner himself. Stitching was done by skilled 
employees and other work like stitching buttons or preparing button 
holes was done by the members of employers’ families or was 
entrusted to casual unskilled labour. 

These shops stitched shirts, trousers, coats, lialf-j^ants, pyjamas, 
and ladies’ apparel. Two shops at Satara and the other at Karad 
specialised in stitching woollen clothes. The net income of these 
shops varied from Rs. 75 to Rs. 300 per month. Their business was 
slack in rainy season. Paucity of capital was the main difficulty 
experienced by them. 
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CHAPTER 9-ECONOMIC TRENDS. 

Section I— Economic Prospects. 

In the preceding chapters the economic conditions of the 
DISTRICT WERE DISCUSSED IN DETAIL. Howcvcr in this dynamic world 
a discussion, however elaborate and detailed it might be, of the 
economy of the district would be insufficient unless a review is taken 
of its economic potentialities and possibilities of their exploitation. 
At the same time it will be interesting to know the result of the 
active utilisation of the existing resources which is best reflected in 
the standard of life that the people enjoy. With this in view, in this 
chapter, are discussed firstly the economic potentials of the district 
and secondly the broad tendencies in the income and expenditure 
patterns of the various classes of the people in the community. 

The pace and course of economic development of a district are 
largely conditioned by natural resources and human efforts. Avail¬ 
ability of natural resources such as fertile agricultural land, abundant 
water-supply, rich and dense forests and mineral deposits of high 
quality are pre-requisites to development. However, external factors 
like provision of adequate and timely finance, location of factories, 
development of a well-knit sy^item of transport, expansion of markets, 
urbanisation and adoption of improved techniques of production have 
vital bearing on the growth of the economy. This implies optimum 
use of the factors of production in the most profitable channels so as 
to ensure remunerative exploitation of the natural resources with 
which the district might be endowed. 

By its very nature, planning has to be national in character. The 
idea of an independent and a separate plan for a region is inconceiv¬ 
able. District is too small a unit to have a distinct place in a planned 
development unless it is very specially endowed with natural advan¬ 
tages. A region in the wake of its development is expected to 
contribute its utmost to the national development. Even then, sound 
economic planning aims at balancing three aspects; temporal, 
sectoral and spatial or regional- In a democracy maintenance of 
regional balance is very important. Planning involves allocation of 
resources on the basis of typical regional demands and adoption of 
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measures intended to exploit to the maximum the economic potentia¬ 
lities of the district and to confer benefits in the form of better living 
conditions and increased avenues of employment upon the inhabi¬ 
tants of the area. Hence a district economy assumes peculiar signi¬ 
ficance in national planning. 

The preceding chapters dealt with the progress recorded by various 
aspects of the economy of the district during the last few decades 
and their present position. It is intended to take here a bird’s eye 
view of the resources of the district and to visualize how best they 
could be harnessed so as to meet the gradually increasing regional 
and national demands upon its economy, in view of the nation’s 
planned development. 

Agriculture is the main pursuit of the people in the district. The 
important food-crops of the district arc jo war, bajra, paddy, green 
gram and wheat. The district also produces on a large scale sugar¬ 
cane, potatoes, onions and cotton. The First and the Second Five- 
Year Plans aimed at augmenting the yield of crops by resorting to 
the use of better seeds, improved methods of cultivation, chemical 
fertilisers, belter manuring, etc. The programme of State aid to 
agriculture enables the agriculturists to meet their short-term and 
long-term credit requirements and so has a favourable effect on 
agricultural produce. The Second Five-Year Plan laid greater 
emphasis on the spread of agricultural education and facilities for 
training and demonstration. Seed multiplication scheme was being 
vigorously implemented and improved seeds were supplied to 41,510 
acres till 1957-58. Use of improved seeds is estimated to raise the 
yield at least by ten per cent. 

An area of 3,800 acres was under cotton in 1956-57. Cultivation 
of cotton is concentrated in Phaltan taluka. An improved variety 
170 Co2 is introduced in the district since it fetches better j)rice in 
the market. The Second Five-Year Plan aimed at bringing 6,700 
acres under cultivation of cotton. Fanners are being encouraged to 
use chemical fertilisers, to adopt latest techniques of production and 
to use improved implements and machinery so as to bring about 
an increase in yield. Demonstmtion centres arc set up for this 
purpose. Chemical fertilisers are distributed among the cultivators 
through selected agencies such as traders and co-operative societies. 
Municipalities and village panchayats are encouraged to prepare 
compost manure on an increasing scale. Japanese Method of Paddy 
Cultivation introduced in 1952-53 is gaining ground and is becoming 
popular in Jaoli, Patan, Satara and Wai talukas and Mahabaleshwar 
peta. In 1957-58 an area of 7,295 acres was under the Japanese 
Method of Paddy Cultivation. The district stands next to Jalgaon in 
respect of production of groundnut. 

The agricultural produce can be augmented through intensive or 
extensive cultivation. Of the total geographical area of 26,05,600 
acres, only 18,800 acres constituted culturable waste. However, it 
is i>ossible to bring maUrans in Satara, Karad and Phaltan talukas 
under cultivation and terrace a few acres of land in the west in Patan, 
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Jaoli and Mahabaleshwar taliikas. Terracing is an item of soil con¬ 
servation which is recently assuming importance especially as 
a measure of land improvement and soil conservation in areas with 
heavy rainfall. In other words there is also some scope for extensive 
cultivation. There is an increasing tendency visible among the 
farmers to bring larger area under cash crops inasmuch as they fetch 
higher incomes. Though this is beneficial to the farmers concerned, 
it results in reduction in area under food-crops. It is in this context 
that extensive cultivation will counteract the tendency of transfer of 
lands from food-crops to cash-crops and will help boost the agricul¬ 
tural produce. 


CHAPTER 9. 
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EcX3NOMIC 

Prospects. 


The development of agriculture calls for a programme of land Land Reforms, 
reforms. Farmers in the district suffer from evils of division and 
fragmentation of land, though it will have to be admitted that the 
extent of division and fragmentation of land in Satara district is not 
so wide and extensive as to cause serious concern- The programme 
of land reforms aims at prevention of fragmentation and consolidation 
of holdings so as to ensure the most economic cultivation. The State 
has adopted suitable^ legislation to make tillers tbe owners of the 
soil and to mitigate the evils of sub-division and fragmentation. It 
will be pertinent to point out here that programme of land reforms 
ill India would be incomplete unless it goes hand in hand with the 
scheme of integrated rural crcxlit. In fact, provision of adequate and 
timely finance to meet the long-term and short-term credit needs of 
agriculturists, forms the corner-stone of any plan for agrarian deve¬ 
lopment and rural reconstruction. Land reforms and integrated 
credit scheme combined with the efforts to encourage and foster 
co-operation among the cultivators would go a long way in develop¬ 
ing agriculture in particular and in improving the standard of living 
of farmers in general. 


The importance of live-stock in the rural economy of the district Live Stock, 
cannot be over-emphasised. Improvement of live-stock and develop¬ 
ment of poultry farming arc important subsidiary occupations of the 
farmer which he can ill-afford to neglect. Khillar bull, a light draught 
animal is the pride of the district. There was an area of 63,600 acres 
of permanent pasture land in the district in 1956-57. These have to 
be preserved and developed for grazing. Besides, grazing lands 
situated on the banks of Krishna, Koyna and Vena rivers afford good 
prospects for the development of live-stock and dairy occupations. 

Numerous schemes pertaining to improvement of live-stock, deve¬ 
lopment of cattle and upgrading of poultiy arc already in operation 
and their benefits would be eventually visible. There is a proposal 
for setting up a poultry farm in the distiict. No special efforts have, 
however, been made to organise dairy industry in the district. In 
view of diversified encouragement given by the State in the form 
of manifold schemes referred to above and maintenance and provi¬ 
sion of veterinary and animal husbandry facilities, it is expected that 
the district will achieve considerable progress in the field of live¬ 
stock development. It is encouraging to note that rural folk are 
taking increasing interest in live-stock improvement and are therefore 
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extending their co-operation in the successful execution of the schemes 
sponsored in the district. 

The district with a population of 12 lakhs is definitely having 
a rural bias as reflected in the number of ruralites, viz. 10,14,970. An 
improvement in the standard of living of the people through increase 
in incomes demands that pressure of population on land be reduced 
and that surplus labour be provided with gainful employment in 
other suitable avenues. This would mean a proper redistribution of 
population as betw^een urban and rural areas and an even distribution 
of labour force between agricultural and non-agricultural occupations. 
Taking into consideration the p^ice of cash crops in the economy, 
viz., groundnuts, oilseeds, sugarcane, etc., the prospects for the indi¬ 
genous development of these industries are definitely on the up-grade. 
Moreover, electricity generated after the completion of the Koyna 
project is expected to transform the district industrially. Large 
industries essentially requiring power will be developed in the region 
and will be fed on the raw materials imported from other districts 
e.g. iron and steel, textiles, etc. There are no essential mineral 
deposits in the district which could afford prosjiects for setting up of 
new engineering industries. There is, however, some scope for expan¬ 
sion of processing industries like oil-crushing mills and ginning and 
pressing factories. 

Agriculture provides ample scope for improvement through inten¬ 
sive cultivation. After the completion of Koyna project, irrigation 
facilities will be stepped uj). With the availability of i:)Ower, water 
suction pumps will be used for irrigating the fields with well-water. 
This will result in increasing area irrigated and area cropped twice 
or more. It may be possible to take even three crops a year in some 
areas. This, combined with the use of large quantities of green and 
chemical fertilizers, improved and disease-resistant strains evolved 
at research stations, insecticides and pesticides, advanced and scienti¬ 
fic techniques of cultivation will go a long way in transforming agri¬ 
culture into a remunerative occupation. 

Forests in the district constitirte a valuable asset. While there 
is clamouring for afforestation in the district, wanton destruction of 
forests on a large scale is, strangely enough, taking place in Khandala 
and Mahabaleshwar mahals. This deprives the region of the rich 
forest produce and causes reduction in rainfall. This calls for two¬ 
fold action. On the one hand, wanton destruction of forests must 
be stopped, while on the other, afforestation on a large and varied 
scale must be officially undertaken in newly reclaimed areas unsuitable 
for cultivation. There is a retanning and finishing centre at Satara 
established in 1951. It is only of its kind in the State. In view of 
possible development of live-stock and the availability of necessary 
raw materials from the forests situated in western part of the district, 
this industry can be encouraged and developed. Charcoal manufac¬ 
turing and bee-keeping are two major forest industries which deserve 
encouragement and assistance. Charcoal manufacturing is carried 
on by societies which produce about 200 tons of charcoal. They 
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also undertake collection of hirda and shikekai. Two units are 
i engaged in bee-keeping at Mahabaleshwar of which one is run by 
\ the Government. Annually over 45,000 lbs. of honey belonging to 15 
! diflFerent varieties and valued at Rs. 57,000 or more is marketed at 
I centres like Bombay and Poona. It is possible to encourage and 
( organise these two industries on mote sound and profitable lines. 

; In the modern era of planning no district economy can afford to 
1 remain purely agricultural and must develop an industrial bias- In 
! the absence of possibilities of engineering and other large industries 
; coming up in the district, greater emphasis has to be placed on the 
I development of important small-scale and cottage industries like 
! cotton and wool-weaving, carpentry, black smithy, copper smithy and 
gold smithy, pottery, rope-making, gwl-making, etc. The technical 
school and poly-technique institution set up recently at Satara and 
Karad respectively will play a significant role in providing necessary 
technical training to the younger generation and in fostering indus¬ 
trial psychology so essential for industrial development. Develop¬ 
ment of small-scale industries will provide occupation and a source 
of earning to the artisans whereas cottage industries will provide 
subsidiary occupation to farmers and will supplement their incomes. 

; This implies extending technical and financial assistance on a large 
scale for successful implementation of the scheme. 

The prospects of agricultural development are very closely asso¬ 
ciated with those of trade, finance, transport and communications. 
.) In order that a farmer should derive maximum rewards for his toils, 
i it is essential that his produce should be marketed to his advantage. 
I This involves, reducing to the minimum the role of village traders 
i and middlemen, provision of ware housing and storage facilities, 

• supplying of adequate credit so as to increase the waiting capacity 
; of the cultivators, all of which will enable the cultivators to sell 
: their produce at a fair price and will put an end to their exploitation. 
:j Efforts in this direction are already under way. Regulated markets 
i are established at Karad, Koregaon, Phaltan and Satara and sub- 
I market yards at Kole, Masur, Umbraj, Malharpeth, Rahimatpur, 
I Lonand and Surur. Important commodities such as groundnut, 

[ turmeric, gul, tur, mug, chillies, jowar, bajra, onions, gram, coriander, 
chavli, saflBower, wheat, beans, matki, hulga, seasamum and castor- 
seed had been regulated by 1956-57 at these markets. Besides, co- 
; operative purchase and sales societies have been functioning at 
g Karad, Kofegaon, Phaltan, Wai, Jaoli and Satara talukas- This will 
put a check on illicit trading and other malpractices, will avert a loss 
I of revenue to local authorities and will ensure regular supply, steady 
I price and proper distribution of available stock. 

I Rapid development in the road transport system is observed in 
I the district. In the matter of development of road transport, this 
I district stands only next to Poona in the whole of the State. As for 
frail transport, there is a single line metre gauge railway track of the 
I Southern Railway passing through the district- Conversion of this 
I single line track into a dotible line broad-gauge track would accele- 
irate the movement of passengers and goods and will give an impetus 
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to the development of agriculture and industry through greater mone¬ 
tization of the economy. It will also enable the cultivator to sell his 
produce in the dearest market. It is also possible to open up branch 
communications lines emanating from railway stations such as Satara 
Road or Karad and joining them with important trade centres lying 
outside the district such as Chiplun or Shirwal. All this would 
mean substantial expenditure and schemes like the development of 
railways which require large capital outlay can be implemented only 
when they form part of a nation-wide plan and adequate provision 
for the requisite finances is made by the State and Union Govern¬ 
ments. 

Even to-day the financial agencies as represented by post-ofBces 
or joint stock banks have reached only a fraction of the total popula¬ 
tion with the result that the resources either lie idle or are im¬ 
properly invested. As a remedial measure, savings drive will have 
to be undertaken vigorously. Besides, postal savings and banking 
facilities must be extended so as to encompass even the rural parts 
in an effort to mop up the greater part of the community s savings 
and to make them available to the society as a whole for their 
economic and general well-being. I'his will help channelise what¬ 
ever savings could be tapped into most pnxluctive investment. 
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Section II — Standard ov Life. 

'jDAHD o] attempt to study the Standard of Life of the people 

t.ii i: of a particular place or region necessitates the consideration of its 

physical aspects over and above its socio-economic factors. 

The poxiulation of the district in 1951 was 11,75,309 of which 
5,72,697 were males and 6,02,342 females. The occupational distri¬ 
bution of the population was as follows 

Persons depending on agriculture .. .. 9,07,165 

Persons depending on production other than 
agriculture .. .. 1,04,422 

Persons depending on commerce .. .. 42,923 

Persons depending on transport .. .. 7,277 

Persons depending on miscellaneous occupations .. 1,13,522 


Urban Areas. 


The following pages give a brief description of the standard of 
living of the people in both the urban and the rural areas of the 
district, for which a sample survey on a small scale was conducted 
in Satara, Karad and Phaltan regions of the districts. 

The urban families were classified into the following three groups 
on the basis of their actual income 

High Income Group .. with income of Rs. 250 and 

above per month. 

Middle Income Group .. with income ranging between 

Rs. 101 and Rs. 249 per 
month. 

Low Income Group .. with income of Rs. 100 and 

below per month. 
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For classifying a family in one of the income-groups, the total 
family income is related in the following way. The standard size 
of a family is taken to be four full units. A person below the age 
of 12 years constitutes half a unit and a person above that age 
signifies one full unit. If the size of the family to be classified is 
bigger than the standard one, the total income is adjusted down¬ 
wards by relating it to a family of a standard size, for example, for 
a family consisting of 6 units and having a total monthly income 
of Rs. 120, the computed total income will be 4 X 120 = Rs. 80 

6 

Hence the family will be classified as if the total fainilv income was 
Rs. 80. 

The computed monthly income of this group comes to Rs. 250. 
The group consists of persons who follow such professions as educa¬ 
tion, engineering, medicine, law, goldsmithy, lodging and boarding, 
etc. Included in this group are also Class I and Class 11 Government 
Officers* Twenty-five families of this category from Satara, Karad 
and Phaltan were investigated for the piiiposes of this survey. 

Generally every family possessed nearly 7*43 acres of land worth 
Rs. 7,130 of which only a small portion was mortgaged to the tune 
of Rs. 217*39. Most of the families in tliis group had their own 
houses and the average value of the house did not exceed Rs. 2,500. 
Only four families possessed cattle such as cows, buffaloes, etc. 

Generally a family had only one earning member who was the 
head of the household. The percentage of female earners was 
almost negligible. The total income of a family on an average came 
to Rs. 376*48 per month, while the expenditure of each family was 
Rs. 263*78. The surplus was invested in banks, post-office, insurance, 
etc. The extent of indebtedness ,in this group was very negligible 
and of the families investigated only one was found to have incurred 
debt to the tune of Rs. 1,500. 

Gommensurate with its liigher standard the level of education of 
this group was quite high, while the percentage of illiteracy was as 
low as 7*55. Nearly 20*75 per cent of the population belonging to 
this category had taken college education, 29*25 per cent, had 
reached the stage of secondary education and the percentage of 
people taking primary education came to 42*45. Expenditure on 
education was found to be Rs. 442*42 per hynily per year. The size 
of the family was quite small, each family having on an average 
2*91 adults and 1*73 minors or children. 

The average yearly expenditure of a family was Rs. 2,70,926, while 
its income was Rs. 2,800*50 of which Rs. 971*46 were spent on 
articles of food. The next important item of expenditure was cloth¬ 
ing which accounted for Rs. 107*73 per year* The other important 
items of expenditure Were housing, medicine, fuel land lighting, 
servants and miscellaneous. Yearly expenditure on them came to 
Rs. 209*23, Rs. 100*30, Rs. 107*73, Rs. 115*73 and Rs. 442*42 respec¬ 
tively. Expenditure on entertainment was Rs. 33 per year. 
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Tlie bedding of the family consisted of a few mattresses and 
chaddars, while the household utensils consisted mostly of brass. 
These families also had some stainless steel vessels and utensils. 

As the economic conditions of these families were somewhat satis¬ 
factory there was little need for them to borrow for the purposes 
of their maintenance. Loans were raised mostly for production on 
agricultural lands as well as for business. Of 28 families investigated 
from this group about 8 had contracted debts amounting to Rs. 26,850. 
The amount of loans taken by individual families varied between 
Rs. 250 and Rs. 5,000. In most of the cases the source of loan was 
banks and co-operative societies while their duration was one year 
and the rate of interest varied between 7 per cent, and 9 per cent. 

The families with an average income of between Rs. 100 and 
Rs. 249 per month belong to this group. The family budgets of 
forty-eight families from this group were examined. Each family 
constituted on an average five members of whom 2*97 were adults 
and 2*06 minors or children. The number of male earners per 
family was 1*21 and that of female earners only 0-04. The average 
monthly income from the principal and allied sources was Rs. 159 
per month while its exjienditure came to Rs. 142 • 37 per family. 

Annual expenditure of an average family on food was Rs. 921-15. 
The expenditure on milk and milk prcxlucts and on vegetables was 
small in comparison with the expenditure on similar items in case 
of higher income groups. As regards expenditure on items other 
than food an average family spent about Rs- 200 per year on clothing, 
Rs. 78 on medical aids, Rs. 17 on domestic services and Rs. 62 on 
education. EntcTtainment accounted for Rs. 17 per year. 

Of the 47 families investigated, 18 were found to be in debt. The 
total debt incurred by the families was Rs. 15,086, whicli worked 
out at an average of Rs. 838 j>er family. The purposes of the debt 
were specified as follows : Of the total sum borrowed, 21*5 per cent, 
was borrowed for maintenance?, 8*1 for marriage and other rituals, 
45-00 for business, 14*5 for construction of buildings, 1-9 for purchase 
of machinery, etc. Banks, businessmen, insurance companies, co¬ 
operative societi(?s and relations were the main sources of loan. 
Interest rates varied between 5^ per cent, and 8 per cent, and debts 
were repayable within periods varying between one and three 
years. 

More than one-fourth of the population from this group was found 
illiterate. Illiteracy in this group was more pronounced than in any 
other group. Percentage of secondary and college education dropped 
quite steeply while the percentage of people who had taken or were 
taking secondary education was only 10-58. Percentage for college 
education was only 5-29. There was lack of suflScient funds to 
provide for the education. Out of 11 persons who had taken college 
education only 2 were females. 

This group, includes families with incomes of Rs, 1,200 or below 
per annum. The average number of members in a family belonging 
to this group was found to be 7-8 consisting of 5-11 adults and 2-57 
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children. Both the male and the female members of the family 
worked. A few had ownership in land which worked otit at an 
average of 1*63 acres valued at Rs. 1,200. In some cases the land 
was found mortgaged or pledged as security for contracting loans. 
Very few families were in possession of valuables and even such 
possessions were not worth Rs. 3(K). Only a few families owned 
cattle-heads worth Rs. 120 only. 

The average income of a family in this group was about Rs. 133 
per month. The low income and the large number of members 
in the families made it difficult to the families in this group to make 
both ends meet. Their major items of expenditure were food and 
clothing. The family from this group spent Rs. 900 per year on 
articles of food alone. Expenditure on clothing was another signi¬ 
ficant item in the budget on which the family could not afford to 
spend more than Rs. 200 per year. The expenditure over other 
items was allocated thus : Rs. 47-76 for housing, Rs. 56-23 for medi¬ 
cine, Rs. 78*28 for education, Rs. 14*88 for entertainment and Rs. 43 
for domestic services. 

Debt was a normal feature of the families in this group. Of the 
11 families surveyed for this purpose it was found that the total 
amount borrowed by them was Rs. 19,460, the average working out 
at Rs. 1,769 per family. The debts were contracted for numerous 
purposes such as clearing off old debts, construction of houses, 
marriages, education, investment in business, etc., mostly from private 
sources such as merchants, relatives, petty traders and such others. 
The share of responsibility for loans in respect of co-operative banks 
was negligible. The rates of interest varied from six per cent, to 
nine per cent., the incidence of interest being very high when the 
loan was contracted from private institutions and relatives. The 
repayment was spread over from one to ten years. Immovable 
property normally served as security but in many cases loans were 
granted on personal credit and mutual relationship also. 

In the matter of education progress made by this group of families 
was not far from satisfactory. The general tone of literacy was 
quite high with asinuch as 70 per cent, knowing reading and writing. 
About 40 per cent, of the literates had primary education. Nearly 
8*45 per cent, of the literates had attained the level of secondary 
and only 3*02 per cent, the level of college education. Poverty and 
necessity to earn in early childhood deprived a large part of populace 
from getting benefits of higher education. However, there is found 
to be a major educational build up in this group due to the imple- 
mention of the new policy of Government to grant free education 
at all levels in case of those families whose annual income is below 
Rs. 1,200. 

The rural standard of life offers a picture in contrast as compared 
to its urban counterpart. The ruralites do not get the same ameni¬ 
ties as urbanites due to general rural backwardness, lack of proper 
transport and communication. 
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Classification of people in rural areas into various income-groups 
is made on lines similar to* those on which grouping of urban popu¬ 
lation is based. And the villages from which these people come are 
selected in the same way as is done in the urban areas so that 
they can faithfully represent the conditions of the people in the 
whole district. 

Most of the families in this group were those of agriculturists own¬ 
ing vast tracts of land and with an income exceeding Rs. 3,000 
a year. 

The amount of security and stability generally enjoyed by this class 
by virtue of its ownership over land and other property is greater 
than any other class of the rural society. For example, an average 
family of an agriculturist from this group was found to have owned 
land worth Rs. 20,000 or above, a house worth Rs. 8,500, cattle-head 
worth Rs. 4,000 and gold and silver ornaments costing over Rs. 1,200 
or so. 

Tlie average number of members in the family of this group was 
five of whom three were adults- The monthly income and expendi¬ 
ture of these families amounted to Rs. 450 and Rs. 370, respectively. 

On food the family had to spent as much as, Rs. 1,200 whereas on 
clothing the average expenditure was Rs. 250 per year. Expenditure 
on fuel and lighting was Rs. 80-3, repairing of houses Rs. 87*0, 
medical aids Rs. 65-0, entertainment Rs. 21*7, education Rs. 39*5, 
miscellaneous Rs. 36-0. The expenditure on entertainment was 
negligible due to the semiabsence of theatres in the villages. 

The level of education of the rural population was low compared 
to that of the urban population in the district. Among all the three 
groups, however, this group stood quite high as far as general literacy 
and the tone of education was concerned. Only 23*5 per cent, of 
the rural population from this group was found illiterate, while 
more than 50 per cent had completed primary education and more 
than 23 per cent, had taken sccondaiy education. Percentage of 
those who had reached the level of higher or college education, of 
course, was as low as 2*90. 

Tlie family possessions of this group were as under — utensils 
(mostly brass and some stainless steel) to the value of Rs. 315*5, 
furniture worth Rs. 66, cotton and silk clothes worth Rs. 244, bedding 
material worth Rs. 88*6 and bicycles, bullock cart worth Rs. 860. 
Many families also had radio, valuable religious books, old photo¬ 
frames, etc. estimated to cost about Rs. 500 to Rs. 800. People 
in rural areas had a fascination for gold and silver and the families 
in this group were not an exception. The survey revealed that on 
an average each family jiossessed gold and silver ornaments to the 
tune of Rs. 1,100. 

The average family in this group consisted of five members of 
whom four were adults. In each family the number of earners was 
more than one even though the head of the family was the principal 
earning member. The total earnings of the family from all sources 
were about Rs. 228 per month. Nearly every family owned a house 
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worth Rs. 3,000 or above and land admeasuring about 14 acres, and 
six heads of cattle valued at about Rs. 1,000. The value of gold and 
silver possessions by some families could be placed at Rs. 1,300. 

The monthly expenditure which an average family had to incur 
was calculated to be Rs. 115*7, and the annual savings were Rs. 493*4. 
This does not mean that all the families in this group had a sound 
financial position or could very well balance their budgets- 

A number of households were running into debts, the aggregate 
amount of their debts came to Rs. 24,130 and the average worked 
out at Rs. 1,856*0. These loans were contracted for various purposes 
such as, maintenance, business, construction of houses and wells, 
improvements on land, marriage, sickness, etc. The creditors be¬ 
longed to different categories which included merchants, friends and 
relatives. The agriculturist also received assistance by way of tagai 
loans and credits from the co-operative societies. Variations in the 
rates of interest were remarkable, depending upon the source from 
which loan was taken and the purpose of its utihzation as could be 
seen from the following figures 

Tagai .. .. 0*48 per cent- 

Private Sources .. ..7*8 percent. 

The period covered by these loans also differed, as in the case of 
Tagai it was one year, in case of private loans it was two years or 
more and in some cases ranging over a period of even 15 years also. 

Nearly a third section of the population from this group in the 
district was illiterate. About sixty per cent, had taken only primary 
education, while persons going in for secondary education formed 
as low a percentage as ten. College education was almost rare. 

Most of the family possessions were in the form of gold and silver 
ornaments. An average family had ornaments worth Rs. 638 or 
above. Besides this, it had all the necessary domestic utensils, mostly 
of brass, worth Rs. 97, bedding worth Rs. 108, and clothes worth 
Rs. 325. It was also found that nearly half the number of families 
also possessed vehicles such as bicycles, bullock-carts, etc., the cost 
of which ranged from Rs. 150 to Rs. 500- A family, besides its house 
or land, possessed other property valued at Rs. 2,000. 

This group is economically the most handicapped section of the 
rural community. With a limited income capacity it finds extremely 
difficult to make its both ends meet. The following account attempts 
in brief to assess the economic position of the group manifested 
through the available statistical data and on-the-spot personal im¬ 
pressions. 

The computed income of the family unit in tliis gi'oup came to 
about Rs. 84 per month. An average family was composed of five 
members, of whom three were adults. Inspite of the fact that some 
of the families did possess agricultural lands their average income 
was too small to make sizable additions to the total resources of 
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the family. The total area of land in possession of an average family 
worked out at less than 10 acres while its value was about Rs. 4,000. 
Instances of lands mortgaged were, however, very rare. Besides 
landed property, the family on an average possessed a house worth 
Rs. 1,200, about three heads of cattle, the value of which could well 
go over Rs. 1,200, and gold and silver ornaments worth Rs. 200* 

Of the total expenditure, 47 per cent, was earmarked for food 
items, consisting mostly of cereals like Bajri or Jowar and meagre 
quantities of milk, tea, vegetables, etc. Milk did not form either 
a part of the regular meals of the family or a drink even for children. 
The average family had to spend 17*6 per cent, on clothing. Besides 
this expenditure on clothing, the family had to spend 9 per cent, 
of its total expenditure on fuel and lighting, 2*4 per cent, on medical 
aids, 4*5 per cent, on education and 0-4 per cent, on entertainments 
and nearly 14 per cent, on miscellaneous items. 


The educational standards of this class were very low with more 
than 50 per cent, above five years of age being illiterate. Among 
the literates 88 per cent, had studied up to primary level and the 
rest up to the secondary level- Very few persons had taken college 
education. 


Indebtedness. The income— expenditure pattern of this group reveals deficit 
budgeting- To fill up this gap borrowings were resorted to. Of the 
total families surveyied more than 62 per cent, had borrowed money 
and the average debt per family worked out at Rs. 742. 


Loans were mostly borrowed from relatives and friends, co-opera¬ 
tive societies, money lenders, merchants and petty shopkeepers. The 
high incidence of indebtedness can be directly attributed in a large 
number of cases to the insufiicient income of these families. The 
rates of interest charged by the money lenders ranged from 7-50 to 
12 per cent. The duration of loans varied from one year in the case 
of loans taken from money lenders to about five years in case of 
loans from friends and relatives. 


Planning and Among the manifold schemes included in the “ five-year plans 
nothing concerns the village life as closely as the Community Deve¬ 
lopment and the National Extension Service Schemes. The Com¬ 
munity Development Programme was started in this district in 1952 
with a view to building up a new life and to create a new pattern 
of society in rural areas. Later on, the programme of Community 
Development was broadened in its application under the name of 
National Extension Service. Objectives of both these programmes 
are identical. They seek to bring about a social change by arousing 
the enthusiasm of the rural people for a new way of life and to put 
an end to poverty and starvation by initiating a process of growth 
in which every family in the village will be enabled to participate. 
The aim of the programme is not only confined to material develop¬ 
ment such as provision of food, clothing, shelter, health and recrea¬ 
tional facilities but it extends to more important aspects of changing 
outlook of the people, instilling in them an ambition for higher 
standards of life and the will and determinatioti to work for such 
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standards. In this district the talukas of Karad, Patan, Satara, and 
Khandala have been covered by National Extension Services and 
Community Development Block Schemes. Of these, Karad taluka 
is made a Post Intensive Block, the talukas of Patan and Satara fall 
under Community Development Block, while Khandala alone falls 
under the National Extension Services. 

In addition to the above programmes the Sarvodaya Scheme, the 
Local Development Works Scheme and the Scheme of Development 
of Village Panchayats are of particular importance and interest to 
rural areas. These schemes are well under way at different places 
in this district. It is hoped that they will give to the people a new 
outlook of life and lift their standard to higher levels. 
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CHAPTER 10~GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. CHAPTER 10. 

Public Admimsthation in thl Si atk in the last ci'ntnry (onsistc'cl Ceneral Adminis- 
mostly in providing seeiirily of pc'rson and property and raising ixTiirmucTioN. 
the n‘vemu‘ necessary for th(' purpose*. In other words. Police, 
jails and Judiciary repr(*s(‘nting s(‘curit\, and Land lU'yeniu*, Excise^ 

Registration and Stamps re'presenting r(‘\’(‘nue forme'd the most 
important departments of the* State. The* Public Works D(‘partnienl 
was the only otlier branch of sufficic'iit importance, but its activities 
of construction and mainl(‘nance wvre, apart from roads and irri¬ 
gation works, confinc'd to buildings recjuiivd for the* departments 
of Government. With the* spread of \\’(\stc‘rn education and the 
grow th of political consciousness in the country, and as a result of 
tlic' gradual association of a f(‘w Indians with some* aspc'cts of the* 
work of government the demand arose for the* ewpansion of Govern- 
inental activities into what were* called ‘'nation-building” depart¬ 
ments, namc'ly lulucation. Health, Agriculture, Co-operation, etc*. 

In the tvventic‘s and thirties of this century, aftc'r the* introduction 
<»f the Montague-Chcdinsford Reforms a greatc*r emphasis came to 
be laid on the* de\'c*l()pment of thc'se departmc'nts. \\ Iic'n, as 
a result of the Government of India Act of 193.5, eomplele popula- 
ri/atieni of the Provincial Governme*nt took place* in 1937, the newv 
GoveTiiment atte*inptt*d not only to expand the " nation-building ” 
dc'partmenls but also to take steps in the dire^ction of creating what 
has now come to be gemendly described as a Welfare State*. After 
the* t'nd of World War II and the attainme*nt of inde]K*ndence by 
India in 1947, an all-out effort is being made* to achie*ve a Welfare 
Slate as rapidly as possible and to build up a socially directed 
ec;onomy. The present activitie's of the State, therefore*, require 
a much more elaborate* s\'ste*m than what was felt to be necessary 
during the nineteenth century. 

In the descriptions that follow in this chapt(*r and in chapters 11- 
17 the departments of the State* opc'rating in the Satara district 
have been grouped as follows 

Chapter 10— General Administration.* 

Chapter 11 —Revenue Administration. 

Chapter 12 —Law, Order and Justice. 

** This is composed of the Collector ;.nd his subordinate oflScers. 

Vf 5730-37 
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Chapter 13 — Other Departments. 

Chapter 14 — Local Self-Government. 

Chapter 15 ~ Education and Culture. 

Chapter 16 — Medical and Public Health Service's. 

Chapter 17 — Other Social Services. 

The Satara district formerly consisted of only three Prants or 
Sub-divisions composed of 11 talukas and three Petas or Mahals. 
On 1st August 1949, the whole Phaltan State and some villages from 
Bhor, Aundh and Jamkhindi States were merged in it. At the 
same time three talukas viz., Khanapur, Walwa and Tasgaon and 
one mahal viz., Shirala were transferred to the newly fonned South 
Satara (Sangli) district and this district was named as North Satara 
(now Satara) district. A re-arrangement of the boundaries of 
(1) Phaltan and (2) Wai talukas and (3) Khandala mahal was 
effected after the merger of the States in the district. This newly 
formed district was reconstituted into three prants or sub-divisions 
comprising nine talukas and two mahals. The district had three 
sub-divisions prior to the introduction of Community Development as 
shown below 


Name of Prants. 


Names of TalukawS. 


(1) Satara Prant. 

(2) Koregaon Prant. 

(3) Mahabale.shwar Prant. 


(1) Satara, (2) Jaoli, (3) Karad 
and (4) Patan. 

(1) Koregaon, (2) Khatav, 
(3) Man, (4) Phaltan and 
(5) Khandala Mahal. 

(1) Wai Taluka and (2) Maha- 
baleshwar Mahal. 


An independent Karad prant was created after the introduction 
of National Extension Service and Community Development Block 
Schemes in Karad taluka. 

The National Extension Service was introduced in Patan taluka 
on 2nd October 1953 and was in operation till October, 1956. This 
National Extension Seiwice Block has been converted into Commu¬ 
nity Development Block for the period from 1st November 1956 to 
30th Septc'mber 1959. In order to achieve substantial progress in 
Community Development Block activities, Patan taluka was placed 
in charge of an independent Prant Officer. Patan Division, and the 
Karad Prant were abolished. When the Community Development 
Block activities in Karad taluka were over, it was given in charge 
of the Patan Prant. 


One village viz., Shamgaon from South Satara (Sangli) district 
was recently included in Karad taluka of the district under G. R. 
R. D., No. TLC. 3156-C, dated 19th July 1958. 
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The district now covers an area of 4034*4 square miles and accor¬ 
ding to the Census of 1951 has a population of 11,75,309. The 
administrative divisions stand now as shown below 



Area in 

Population 


Sq. miles. 

(1951 Census). 

(]) Satara Division 



( i ) Satara 

3S3-4 

1,62,529 

(ii) Koregaon 

364-6 

1,15,689 

(in) Jaoli 

344-7 

71,086 


1,062-7 

3,49,304 

(2) Mahabaleshwar Division 



(0 Wai 

229*1 

88,239 

(ii) Mahabaleshwar 

87-3 

20,448 


316-4 

1,08,687 

(3) Patan Division 



( i ) Patan 

513-5 

1,46,691 

(ii) Karad 

405-S 

2,07,913 


919-3 

3,54,604 

(4) Phaltan Division 



(i) Phaltan •. 

455-8 

99,781 

(ii) Khatav 

509-1 

1,31,360 

(Hi) Man 

556-0 

83,478 

(iv) Khandala 

203-3 

48,095 

Total .. 

1,724-2 

3,62,714 

(hand Total .. 

4,022-6* 

11,75,309 


The headquarters of Satara and Mahabaleshwar divisions are 
Satara and Mahabaleshwar, respectively; while the headquarters of 
Phaltan and Patan divisions are Phaltan and Karad, respectively. 

The Satara district is included in the Poona Division which is in 
charge of the Commissioner, Poona Division. The Pcx)na Division 
contains, besides Satara, the districts of Ahmadnagar, Sholapur, 
Kolhapur, Sangli and Poona. The posts of Commissioners existed 

• The arcii of tlio district of Satara as supplied by the Surveyor General 
of India to the census authorities is 4,034-4 s(i. miles. The area statistics given by 
tile Census authorities which are reproduced in this table were obtained by tlie 
Census authorities from the District Inspector of Land Records or from local 
records, 

Vf 5730-37a 
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ill iJie oJcI Hoinbay State hut were alKillslied in 1950. After the 
rc'orj.'anisation of the States because of the increase in tlu' area of 
the State it was consichTt'd necessary to revive the posts of Coniinis- 
sioiiers and they wiTt* accordinjily rt‘vived from ord March 1958. 
The whole of tlu' Maharashtra State is divided into lour Divisions, 
('ach in cliart!;e of a CCominissioiKT. 

The (JoinmissioiKT is the (Cliief (aintrollini^ Authority of the Divi¬ 
sion in all inattc*rs conc(*rn(‘d with land revcanie and the administra¬ 
tion of th(' llev(Min(‘ Deyxirtinent. Hi‘ acts as a link between the 
Caillector and the S<‘er(‘tariat. Ap]H*als and revision applications 
aejainst tin* orders of the (adleetor iind(*r th(^ Land RevTTiue Code 
nr under tlu' Watan Act lii* to him. In main cases Government's 
revisional povvias under tlK*s(‘ and similar other Acts have been dele- 
c;ated to him. Resi(h‘s revenue mathas h(‘ is also responsible for super¬ 
vising the work of (Collectors in tlua'r cajiacity a.s District Magistrates. 
TT(' is responsible for tlu‘ develojnmait aetiviti(‘s in the Division and 
has to supervise' the \\ork of Regional Offici'rs of all Departments 
connected with (h'vt'lojnnent. 

The following dntie's have been specifically laid down for the 
Commissioner : — 

(a) SujK'rvision of and control over the working of Revenue 
Officers throughout the* division : 

(h) Exercise of (.xe'cutive and administrative ])owers to be dele- 
gat(‘d by (hiviTiiment or conferre'd on him by law'; 

(r) CerK'ral insj^e'ction of ollice's of all (h'partrnents within the 
elivision ; 

(d) lns]Hction of local bodies ein tlu' line's done by the Director 
of Local Authoritie's in the ])re-reorganisation State of Rombay ; 

(c) (Co-ordination arul supe-rvision of the activitie's of all Divi¬ 
sional Heads of Departments w ith particular reb'rence* to planning 
and dev('lopm(*nt; 

(/) Integration of the administrative set up in the incoming 
areas 

Th(‘ Collector is tlu' ht*ad of th(* district administration and in 
so far as the necvl and c xigeiicic's of tlu' di.strict administration are 
concc'rned, he is exjiectcTl to su])(T\ise the working of the other 
dejiartments also- 

(/) Rci'cnur—The Collector is the custodian of (iovcTunumt pro- 
pcTty in land (including trc'c's and water wdicncwer situated, and at 
the same time the guardian of the intcTC'sts of memlxTS of the public 
in land in so far as the interc'sls of (Government in land have been 
conceded to tluaii- All land, w'hc'rc'ver situated, whether applied 
to agricultural or otluT j)urposes, is liable to j)ayinent of land revenue, 
except in so far as it may be expressly exc'inpted by a sj)ecial contract 
section 45, Land Rc'venue CGode). Such land revenue is of 
thrc'c* kinds : (i) agricultural a.ssessnu'ut, (ii) non-agricultural assess- 
nu'iit, and (iii) miscellaneous. The Collectors duties are in respect 
of (1) fixation, (2) collection, and (8) accounting of all such land 
reveniu?. The assessment is fixed on each piece of land roughly in 
proportion to its productivity. This assessment is revised every thirty 
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years, taluka by taliika. A revision survey and settlement is carried 
out by the Land Rcx'ords Department before a revision is made, and 
the Collector is (*xpected to review the settlement reports with great 
care. The assessment is usually guaranteed against increase for a 
period of thirty yK*ars. (Toveriiment, however, grant suspensions and 
remissions in bad s(*asons as a matter of grace and the determination 
of the amount of these suspensions and remissions is in the hands of 
the Collector. As r<‘gards non-agricultiiral assessment, section 48 
of the Code provides for alteration of the agricultural assessment 
when agriculturallv' assess(‘d land is used for a non-agricultural pur¬ 
pose. In tin* same way, imassc sst'd land usetl for a non-agricultural 
l^urpose is assessed to non-agricultural rates. All this has to be done 
by th(‘ C'ollector according to tlu^ provisions of tlu‘ rules under the 
Land Revenue Ca)de. Miscellaneous land revenue also has to be 
fixed b) the Collector according to the circumstanct's of each case, 
wluMi CovtTiiment land is temporaiib' leased. It is also realised In 
the sal(^ of c'arth. stones, usufruct of trees, etc. in Government land. 
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The collection of land revt'nm’ rests with the Collector, n ho lias 
to st'c that the re\(‘uue diu‘ is recoxtTcd jnmetualb and with the 
minimum of ccxTciou and that the collections are proper!) credited 
and accounted for. 


Statistics of Land Revenue Collections i—Hn* following arc statistics 
relating to land r(‘\emK‘ collections in Satara district for the year 


1957-58 


Khalsa: 1114 

Inam ; 62 

(boss fixed revenue including iioii-agricul- 
tural assessment and all other dues- 

Deduvi— 

Assessment assigned for special and public 
purposes including forest. 

Net alienation of total inams 
Assessment of cultivable land unoccupied .. 
Free or sp(*cially rcKluced 
Rcmaininff fixed revenue for colleciion-- 
Agriculture 

Gov('rnment occujncd land including speci¬ 
ally reduced. 

Alienated lands 

Building and other non-agricultural assess¬ 
ment. 

Fluctuating Miscellaneous Revenue 

Local Fund 

Demand 

Remissions 

Suspensions 

Collections 

Unauthorised balance 


Rs. nP. 
27,57,550-90 


2,567-79 


2,28,916-55 

1.09,471-06 

1,730-11 


23,07,802-26 


77,156-48 

29,906-65 

2,47,257-00 

5,23,959-41 

31,41,679-01 

16,938-33 

Nil. 

31,22,871-79 

1,868-89 
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CHAPTER 10. The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and taxes 
” . . under various other Acts, such as, the Bombay Irrigation Act (VII of 

^”^*tration!”*”^ 1879), the Indian Stamp Act (II of 1899), the Indian Court Fee 
p , Act (VII of 1870), the Bombay Tolls on Roads and Bridges Act 
Revenue.^ (Ill of 1875), the Ilombay Entertainments Duty Act (I of 1923), and 
the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). There are also other 
revenue Acts which contain a provision that dues under them are 
recoverable as arrears of land revenue. The Collector and his 
establishment have to undertake the recovery of such dues whenever 
necessary. 

In regard to the administration of the Forest Act, the ultimate res¬ 
ponsibility for the administration of the Forest department, so far 
as his district is concerned, lies on the Collector, and the Divisional 
For(‘st Officer is his assistant for the purpose of that administration 
except in matters relating to the technique of forestry. 

As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue personal 
permits to liquor and drug addicts. In fact, he is the agency through 
which the Director of Excise and Prohibition arranges to have the 
policy of the department carried out. The administration of the 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act in its proper spirit 
rests with the Collector. He is also an apj)cllat(' authority to hear 
appeals under the various sections of the Act. 

Inams, (») luams—As a legacy of former Governments, alienations of 

land revenue have taken place in n'gard to large' areas of land in the 
district. There are also cash allowances settled under viirious Acts. 
It is the duty of the Collector to see that the conditions under which 
these are continuablc are observed and they are continued only to 
persons entitled to hold them. Recently, however, most of the inams 
except Dcosthan inams and some service inams useful to Govern¬ 
ment, have been abolished undt'r various abolition Acts of the State 
Government. The State Government have inaugurated the policy 
of abolishing these alienations, and within a few years almost all 
lands in the district are expected to he assessed to full land revenue. 
With effect from 1st May, 1951, all Kulkarni watans along with the 
right of service were abolished by the Bombay Paragana and 
Kulkarni Watans Abolition Act (LX of 1950). By the Bombay 
Personal Inams Abolition Act (XLll of 1953), which came into effect 
on 20th June 1953, all personal inams are extinguished in the case 
of personal inams consisting of exemption from the payment of land 
revenue only, cither wholly or in part, if the amount of such exemp¬ 
tion is or exceeds Rs. 5,000, with effect from the 1st day of August 
1953, and in all other cases, with effect from the 1st day of August, 
1955. 

Public Utility (Hi) Public Utility.—The Agriculturists' Loans Act (XII of 1884), 
and the Land Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883), regulate the 
grant of loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for financing their 
operations. The Collector has to estimate the needs of his district 
in accordance with the policy of Government for the time being and 
in the event of a bad season, to make further demands for as much 
money as can be usefully loaned for the purpose of tiding over the 
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scarcity. He has to take necessary steps for the most advantageous 
distribution of the amount placed at his disposal and to see that the 
advances so made arc recovered at the proper time. 

The Collector of Satara is the Court of Wards for the Estates taken 
over under the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 1905). He is 
appointed a Manager to manage these estates. The responsibility of 
the work of collection of wards dues lies on the Mamlatdars and 
Mahalkaris. They have to collect these dues as an arrear of land 
revenue. The Collector has also to look after the estates of the 
minors under the Guardians of Wards Act- 

(ic) Accounia —Ifcforc separation of treasury work from the 
Revenue department, the Treasury Officer was a member of the 
Revenue department and he liad to perform various important execu¬ 
tive functions in that connection. The separation of the Treasury 
and Revenue cadres at the district level has come into force with 
effect from 1st April 1955. After separation, the Treasury Officer 
is a member of the cadre of Maharashtra State Accounts Service 
and functions independently. Tlie treasuries are also under the 
administrative control of the Finance department. At the district 
headquarters and at Karad and Phaltan the cash business has been 
taken over from the treasuries by the State Bank of India. The 
District Treasury is now concerned only with the compilation of 
accounts of transactions reported to by sub-treasuries and the State 
Bank. The accounts are submitted to the Accountant General and 
the instructions laid down in the Accounts Codes and Compilation 
of Treasury Rules are followed by the District Treasury*. Before 
separation of treasuries from the Revenue department the Collector 
and the Accountant General carried out periodical inspections of 
treasuries (Accountant General once in three years and the Collector 
once every year). For iiurposes of administrative control, the respon¬ 
sibility of the Collector in respect of Treasury Administration conti¬ 
nues to remain unchanged and he continues to be in complete charge 
of the Treasury and the Treasury Establishment in his district. He 
does not, however, participate in the daily routine of treasury busi¬ 
ness. For that work his delegate and representative is the Treasury 
Officer. 

(v) Qiiasi‘jtidicUil fumtiom in reventw matters.-'Among the 
({uasi-judicial functions of the Collector on the revenue side, apart 
from hearing appeals on the decisions of the Prant Officer under 
the Land Revenue Code and various other Acts, may be mentioned ; 
(i) The revisional powers exercised under section 23 of the Bombay 
Mamlatdars’ Courts Act (II of 1906) in respect of Mamlatdars’ 
orders under the Act- (This power is delegated to an Assistant or 
Deputy Collector), (ii) Appellate powers under sections 53 and 67 
of the Bombay Irrigation Act (VII of 1879), (iii) The work which 
the Collector, does in connection with the execution of civil courts’ 
decrees, (iv) Proceedings and awards under section 11 of the Land 
Acquisition Act (1 of 1894). 

(vi) Local Self-Government,—With the revival of the posts of the 
Commissioners since 3rd March, 1958 the functions which were carried 
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out by the Divisional officers are now b(nnif performed by the Com¬ 
missioner of the Division. 

GeTK'rallv', in all cases, the passing of orders rests with the Coiniriis- 
sioner of the Division in case of the municipalities constituted under 
the Bombav' District Municipal Act 1901 and with the State Govern¬ 
ment in case of the municipalities constituted under the Bombay 
Mnnicij^al Boroughs Act, 1925. So also, the statutory functions of the 
District Local Board are subject to the orders of the Coniinissioncr 
of the Division and thost* of the' School Board constituted unde.'r the 
Bombay Priinarv' Education Act, 1947, ar(' subject to the orders of 
the State Government. 


Similarl), the statutory functions of the village panchayats are 
governed hv’ the rules inadt' by the State Government and the by¬ 
laws made by the District Local Board vvitli the previous sanction of 
the Commissioner. There was a dual control of the (Collector and 
the District Local Board over the village' panchayats. But with the 
passing of the Bombay Village Panchayats (Ame'ndment) Act, vital 
changes were' effecled in the' village' panchayats’ administratiem. Jt is 
now loe)ked afte'r by a Be)ard e)f the non-edficial constituted for the 
district. The Cadlcctor is enipe)vvere'd to hold ele'ctions and bye- 
e'lections to the municipalities. District Local Board anel the Village 
Banchayats. The* v'arie)us Acts gewc'rning local bodies liave conferred 
upon the' Collector as the Chie*f re’jnese'ntative' of Gov t'rninent autho¬ 
rity’ to supervise the actions of the JckuI bodies and to give them 
advice. 

Other Depart- (v/t) Officers of other Dcpailnienls.—Hie Officers of other deparl- 
inerits. niciits stationed at the’ district headejuarlers can be divide'd into two 
groups 

(A) —(1) The District Juelge', (2) The District Superintendent of 
Police, (o) The Divisional FoK'st Officer, (4) The Executive En- 
ginec'r. and (5) 'Fhc (aval Surgeon. 

(Jl)-(l) The District lns])ector of Prohibition, (2) The Adini- 
iiislrative Ollicer, District School Board, (3) District Agricultural 
Officer, (4) Tht' Educational Inspector, (5) The District Health 
Officer, (6) The Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, (7) The 
Divisional Veterinary Offic(T, (8) The District Publicity Officer, 
(9) The Social Welfan* OlReer, (10) The Sub-Divisional Soil Con¬ 
servation Officer, (11) The Sales Tax (Officer, (12) The District 
Inspector of Land Records, (13) The Additional Assistant Consoli¬ 
dation Officer, (14) Assistant Consolidation Officer, (15) The 
District Statistical Officer, (16) The Senior Auditor, Local Funds 
Accounts, Satara Circle, (17) The Junior Inspector of Industries, and 
(18) Th(’ District Officer for (Cottage Industries and Industrial Co- 
opt'ratives. 

(A)—(1) The District judge has a sei)arate and independent sphere 
of work, and as Si'ssions Judge he exercises ap]X?llate powers over the 
decisions of all judicial magistrates in the district. The Bombay Sepa¬ 
ration of Judicial and Executive Functions Act (XXIII of 1951) was 
enacted to meet a longstanding and wide-spread public desire for the 
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separation of judicial functions from executive olficers* It lias sepa¬ 
rated the magistracy into “ judicial magistrates ” who are subordinates 
of the Sessions Judge and "executive magistrates” who are subordi¬ 
nates ol the District Magistrate's. It has withdrawn from the executive 
magistrates practically all powers of trial of criminal cases and only 
in certain cases the Sessions judge has i(» hear appeals from the 
decisions of executive magistrates. Befon* the enactment of this 
legislation, the Sessions judge' nsc'd to ('xercise appellate powers 
over the dc'tisions, in criminal case's of the District Magistrate and 
other First Class Magistrate's. 

(2) The l^islrict Siijicrintcndent of Police and the Police force of 
the district are under the control of the District Magistrate in so 
far as their functions regarding the maint<*nancc of law and order 
are concerned. As ri'gards discij)line, training and other administra¬ 
tive matters tlu') arc' midc'r the control of the' Ihmgc' De puty Inspector- 
(k'ncral of Police*. 

(8) The J3ivisie)nal Forest Officer is regarded as the Collector’s 
assistant in re gard to forc'st administration. 

(4) The Exe'cntive* Kngine'cr stands a little apart. Since* his work 
is tc'chnical he is not direetlv' subordinate to the* Collector though in 
a sense he plavs a part subsidiary to the* gene'ral administration of the 
district, of which the* (Jolh'cten* is tlie h(*ad, and he is expected to help 
the Collector whenever re*(|uireel to clo .so. The (Jolle ctor can ask 
him to investigate the' utility of minor irrigation works likely to be 
agriculturally eisefnl in the district. According to Section 11 of the 
Famine Re'lief Code, the* Executive Engineer arranges, in consulta¬ 
tion v\ith the' Collector, for the inchision, in the programme of 
expansion of public works, of the plans lor special and current 
rc'j>airs to roads and otht'r usc’ful works suitable as scarcitv' works. 
The programme of famine' rc’lic'f works is also prc'pared annually 
by the Collector, in consultation with the Executiw Engineer and 
District Local Board. The* approvc'd programme is submitted 
through the Coinmissionc'r by 3()th June every year. At the time 
of the ac'tual opening of anv' work, the Collector can requisition the 
s('rvices of the Executives Engineer for making immediate arrangc*- 
mciits lor procuring the necossary establishment, tools, plant, 
building materials, etc. ( Famine Relief Code, section 81). 

(5) The Civil Surgeon has also a .s('parat(' and inde]U*ndent sphere 
of his own, but must place his professional and technical advice and 
assistance at the <lisposal of the general district administration when¬ 
ever required. 

(B)—The officers in this group are of a .status lower than that of 
those in Group (A). Their services in their particular spheres, can be 
requisitioned by the Collector, either directly or through their official 
superiors. The District Inspector of Prohibition is subordinate' to 
the Collector except in technical matters. 
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Tlicse oflRcers of the district have more or less intimate contact 
with the Collector in matters relating to their departments and have 
to carry out his general instructions. 

(viii) As District Magistrate.—The Collectors duties as District 
Magistrate are mostly executive. He is at the head of all other 
Executive Magistrates in the district. As District Magistrate, besides 
the ordinary powers of a Sub-Divisional Magistrate, he has the 
following powers among others 

(1) Po^^'C'r to call for records from any subordinate executive 
Magistrate (section 435, Criminal Procedure Code). 

(2) Power to issue commission for examination of witnesses 
(sections 503 and 506) ; and 

(3) Power to hear appeals from or revise orders passed by 
subordinate Executive Magistrates, under section 514, procedure 
on forfeiture of bond (section 515). 

When authorised by the State Government, the District Magistrate 
may invest any Magistrate subordinate to him with 

(1) power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of nuisance 
(section 143) ; 

(2) power to make ord(*rs calculated to prc'vent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 144) ; and 

(3) power to hold inquests (section 174). 

Besides being in control of tlie police in the district, the District 
Magistrate has extensive powers under the Criminal Procedure Code, 
the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951) and other Acts for the 
maintenance of law and order. It is his duty to examine the records 
of police stations and outposts, in order that he may gain an insight 
into the state of crime in the limits of the police station and satisfy 
himself that cases are being promptly disposed of. 

In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned 
with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act (II of 
1878), the Petroleum Act (VIII of 1899), the Explosives Act (IV of 
1884), and the Poisons Act (I of ^904). He has also to supervise 
the general administration of these Acts, to inspect factories and 
magazines, and to perform various other supervisional functions. 

(ix) As District Registrar.-As District Registrar the Collector 
controls the administration of the Registration Department within 
his district. 

(x) Sanitation and Public Health.—The duties of the Collector 
in the matter of sanitation are ; (a) to see that ordinary and special 
sanitary measures are initiated in cases of outbreaks of epidemic 
diseases; (h) to watch and stimulate the efficiency of the daily 
sanitary administration of municipalities and other sanitary autho¬ 
rities ; and (c) to advise and encourage local lK)dies to improve the 
permanent sanitary condition of the areas under them so far as the 
funds at their disposal will allow. He can freely requisition the 
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advice and technical assistances of the District Health Officer, Satara 
and tlie Assistant Director of Public Health, Central Registration, 
District Poona, in this regard. 

(xi) Disirict Development Board.—lYior to 1952, Iheiv was 
a District Rural Development Board. The District or Divisional 
Officers of various departments concerned with rural development, 
members of the’ State Legislature and other representatives of rural 
areas constituted the District Rural Development Board. It func¬ 
tioned from 1939 to 23rd October 1952. The Collector was the 
ex-officio chairman. 

With a view^ to co-ordinating the activities of the various non- 
statutory boards and coininittces in tlu' district, the lonner District 
Rural Development Hoard w'as reconstituted in October 1952, as 
District Development Board, by amalgamating all existing non- 
statutory boards and coimnittc^cs wdth it. The constitution of the 
District D('velopinent Board is as below 

(a) There arc 71 ineinbers on the Board.— 

(i) There are 17 District or Divisional Oflicers. 

(ii) Tw’o members of the L(‘gislativc Council. 

(iii) Two members of the Parliament. 

(iv) Eight members of the liCgislativc* Assc‘mbly. 

(v) One President, District Local Board. 

(\i) Three represcaitatives of District Local Board. 

(\'ii) One repr(‘sentativc of th(' District Central Co-operative 
Bank. 

(\'iii) OiK’ represcntati\e of the District School Board. 

(i\) One District Home Guard Commandant. 

(x) Two ri'pix'sentatives of the Sarvodaya Centres. 

(xi) Two representatives of the Co-operative Department 

(Co-operative Marketing and Co-operative Agricultural 
Societies). 

(xii) Two Associate members. 

(xiii) Twoiity-nine other non-officials. 

The Collector is the ex-officio Chairman of the District Develop¬ 
ment Board. 

The Vice-Chairman of the district development board is the Chair¬ 
man of all the sub-committees (‘xcept the District Police Advisory 
Sub-Committee and the Community Development Blocks/National 
Extension Service Advisory Sub-Committee of which the Collector 
is the Chairman. 

The Joint Secretary of the Board is being appointed by Govern¬ 
ment. He is also the District Project Officer, Satara, for the National 
F.xtension Service, Community Development Works and he is 
assisted by a small staff. 
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CHAPTER 10. xlic District Dc!vclt>pnient Board, Siitara has constituted the 
GenerarAclininis- siih-coininittees as given in tlie statement. 

tration. 

Coijj.cK^it. "1 he functions and duties of the district development Board are : 
District Develop- (1) to advise and lielp Government in the execution of policies, 
ment Board. mainly in respect of matters concerning all the siih-coinmittees; 

(2) to snpcTvisci and co-ordinate the work of its ^arious sub-coin- 
mittt'cs ; (3) to siipenise and guide the work of Taluka Develop¬ 
ment Boards; (4) to elect snitahle ag('ncies for the distribution of 
iroii and sUh I materials and cement, to allot the materials and to 
snplT^ ise the scheme ; and (5) to excnle such schemes and adininislcr 
such funds as may be enlrnsted by Government by specific iiistnic- 
lions and orders. 
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(xii) Districl Soldiers*, Sailors* and Airmens Board.—The admi¬ 
nistration of the Board is looked after by the Collector in his capacity 
as President of the Board. The constitution of the Board sanctioned 
by the CoverniTK'nt is as follows The Collector of the district is the 
President; a suitable retired cx-Serviceman is appointed the Vice- 
president and the incinbers are ;—Thc District Superintendent of 
Police, Satara ; the Rc'gional Director of Resettlement and Employ¬ 
ment, Bombay (or his nominee) ; a representative of the Indian Navy 
wherever available; the Pi’csident, District Local Board (subject to 
local bodies agr(‘eing to the proposal), nine-non-Official members 
nominated by the Colk’ctor wa'tli the concurrence of the State Board ; 
the Prant Officers ; the Administrator, Services Post-war Reconstruc¬ 
tion and other allied funds ; the members of the State Board, resident 


in the district; the Educational Inspector, Satara ; the Civil Surgeon, 
Satara, and Assistant Recruiting Officer, Satara. The duties of the 
sc'cretary are entrusted to an ex-]unior Commissioned Officer, who 
serves as paid secretary. T1 k‘ duti('s of th(' Board are to promote 
and maintain a feeling of goodwill between the civdl and militarv 
classes ; to look aft(*r the welfaiT' of th(‘ families of serving soldiers ; 
rehabilitation of c\-scrvicenu‘n b\ rendering them necessary help ; 
financial help to the widows of ex-servicemen, disabled and other 
deser\dng ex-ser^a'cemen ; to act as agemey for th(* pui*pose of collec¬ 
tion of funds, such as Flag Day and Hostel Day ; to establish and 
conduct institutions such as Military Boys' and Girls’ Hostel for the 
children of cx-serviccmcMi who hav(‘ no educational facilities at their 


places ; formulate and implt*ment schemes for ('mployment of ex- 
servicemen and, in brief, to ensure welfare* of sc‘rving soldi(‘rs and 
ex-servicemen in all possible maniKu*. The activities of the District 
Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board, Satara, in brief, are gi\’en 
below :-(l) Financial relief to the extent of about Rs. 1,100/- is 


paid per month to the wido\^^s and other deserving ex-servicemen 
for their maintenance. (2) Three Military hostels: two for boys 
and one for girls are conducted. The total strength of the inmates 
is 103 (1959). (3) A rest house and a library are conducted at Satara 
for the benefit of the ex-soldiers and their dependents. (4)Scholar¬ 
ships amounting to about Rs. 40,672 arc paid annually to the child¬ 
ren of ex-servicemen to meet the school/college fees required to b(‘ 
paid by them and in some cases incidental expenses for purchase of 
books and hostel charges in respect of hostel inmates. (5) Free 
maternity facilities arc provided for the wiv(‘s of ex-servicemen at 
three centres in the district. (6) The ex-servicemen and their 
dependents in need of medical treatment, get their treatmtmt at the 
Civil Hospital, Satara, and special medicines rcquiix'd, are provided 
out of Services Post War Reconstruction Fund/Re-allotment of Flag 
Day collections and other funds. The activities of the Board are 
controlled by the Mahara.shtra State Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s 

Board, Poona. 

National / . .\ 

Extension National Extension Service Blocks.-The following Com- 

Service Blocks, munity Development and National Extension service Blocks were in 
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Operation in the district (1959), viz., (1) Karad, (2) Satara, (3) Patan, CHAPTER 10. 
(4) Wai, and (5) Khandala. Out of these blocks the first four were 
covered under community development programme, while the last tration. 
one was covered under National Extension Service programme. Collector. 
Tlie Collector is expected to take personal interest in the National 
Extension Service Blocks opened in his district. 


(xiv) Control of Essential Articles^.—There are in all 202 Fair Price 
Shops functioning in the district as on 15th December, 1958 for the 
sale of rice and wheat. The periodical inspection of fair price shops 
by the touring officers ensures efficiency in the working of the fair 
price shops and prevention of malpractice. 


Control of 
Essential 
Abides. 


The Collectors Office.—The Collector’s Office at Satara is divided ^ 

into many branches. The Personal Assistant to the Collector super¬ 
vises the work of all the branches except the National Extension 
Service, District Development Board, and Rural Development Board 
which are supervised by the District Project Officer. The Personal 
Assistant is also the Additional District Magisti*ate.— 

(1) The Revenue Branch under the Chitnis (in the grade of 
a Mamlatdar) deals with matters like land revenue, land grants, 
watans, cash allowances, tagai, establishment, encroachments, forest 
matters, city surveys, agricultural returns, irrigation recovery, mines 
and minerals, audit of village accounts {Jamahandi Audit) and 
inspc'ction of talukas. 


(2) The General Branch under the H(»ad Clerk (in the grade 
of Mamlatdar) deals with municipalities, District Local Board 
matters, land acciiiisition, prohibition and excise, public works, 
medical affairs, execution of civil court decrees, telephone, dis- 
j')lac(‘d persons and evacuee property, etc. 

(3) The Deputy Chitnis Branch deals with magisterial and 
political matters, fairs, issue of licences for cinema houses, enter¬ 
tainments and possession of explosives, etc., and police matters 
connected with the maintenance of law and order. 

•When as a consequence of World War 11 (1939-45), there was scarcity 
and maldistribution of various essential articles, such as foodstuffs, cloth, sugar 
and kerosene, (Government undertook tlie control of the prices of these articles 
and the regulation of their production, supply and distribution. Some of iIk.’ 
controls were continued for sonu' y<’ars after the end of the war, and it was 
not till 1954, that the controls on fooilstuffs were removed. In the beginning, 
the work involved by these c'ontrols was discharged by the officers of the depart¬ 
ment of Land Revenue and CG<meral Administration. Later, as work increased, 
special staff and officers were appointed. But the procurement of foorlgrains 
was always entrusted to the revenue officers and the general control over the 
administration) of supply and distribution rested with the Collector in the district 
and witli the Mamlatdars in tlie talukas. In regard to rationing schemes the 
was responsible for tlieir proper working and for exercising general supervision 
over the rationing officers and their .staff. 
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(4) The T(*nancy Branch has been recently opened and it is 
under tlie control of an Additional Chitnis. 

(5) 4'h<* Village l^inchayat Brandi is under control of the 
Sp('cial Village Panchayat OlFictT (of the rank of a Mainlatdar). 
But in \’ie\\' of tlu* ainendmt'nt to tlu* Village Panchayat Act, 
a District Village* Panchayat Officer in the Deputy Collectors 
grade* is to be appointc*cl. In addition to the above, there are other 
brandies, viz.. (1) National Extension Service, (2) District Deve- 
lopin(*nt Board and Rural Devt*loprn(‘nt Board, (.3) Supply Brandi, 
(4) (aairt of Wards and Guardian and Wards Branch, (5) District 
Soldie rs', Sailors’ and Airmen's Board. 

A District Project Office*!* in the Deputy Collc*ctor's grade looks 
aftcM* the* work of (1) National Extc'iision S(*rviC(*, (2) District 
l>*\cdopment Board, iuid (3) Rural Development Board branches. 
Supply Branch is in charge* of an Awal Karkuii. A Manager in the 
'Oracle of fb'ad ('lc*rk looks after the* work of (^ourt of Wards and 
an Aical K^nkun atte nds to the* work of minors’ estates in th(‘ 
(uiardiaii and ^^'ards If ranch. The S(‘cretary of the Board who is 
an ex-ser\ icc'iuan, looks aftc*!* the work of District Soldiers’, Sailors* 
and Airmen’s Board. The* Elc*ction Awal Kavkiin (in the grade of 
Head Clerk), dt*als with the ek'ction matters. The District Regis¬ 
tration Office is one of the branches uiid(*r the control of the Colk'ctor 
and the* Distric*t Ik'gistrar and is in charge of the Hc»adquart(*r Sub- 
Registrar. T]i(*rc is also an Accounts Branch in charge* of the 
Dc'puty Accountant. 

Pbant OFi'ici as. The Prant ()//k'c*/.v.—Unck*r the Collector art* the Prant Officers who 
are either Assistant Collectors (l.A.S. Offic(‘rs) or District Deputv 
Ca)l]cctors (Mtiubt'is of the Maharashtra Civil Service). Thc*re are 
in all four such ])rants or sub-divisions of the* district for the present. 
Each prant is in charge* of an Assistant Collector or a Deput\ 
Collector. The* Heack|iiartt*rs of Satara Prant is at Satara and those 
of tile other Ikants arc at Mahabaleshwar, Phaltan and Karad. In 
additioji to four Prant Officers, "there are the following officers in 
the IVpnty Collector's grade :(1) Personal Assistant to the Collector, 
(2) District Project Officer, (3) 1’wo Prant Officers for hearing 
t(*nancy appeals and Agricultural Lands Tribunal in Prant Officer’s 
grade at Satara, (4) Land Acc|ui.siti(>n Officers in the Prant 
Officers grade for land accjuisitioii work for Koyna Project. 

The* Prant Officc*rs form the cc^nn(*cting link bc*tween the Mamlat- 
dars, the* Mahalkaris and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises 
all the powers conf(*rred on the Collector by the Land Revenue Code 
and by any otlu^r law in force or by exiiciitivc orders, in regard to 
the talukas and mahals in his charge, except such powc*rs as the 
Collector may spt'cially reserve to himself. 

4AMLATDARS AND Tfic Mamlntdon and Afciknlfeflri.s.—Each taluka has one or two 
Mahalkaris. Awal Karhins (one of whom looks to the Treasury work) and eight 
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to ten clerks, 30 to 35 Taluthis, one Circle Officer, and two to four 
Circle Inspectors. Each Mahal has on(' Awa] Karkun, four to six 
clerks, five to fifteen TaJaihis and two Circle Inspectors. 

(i) Revoiuc.—The Mamlaldar's revenue duties arc to prepare the 
ground work for the Prant Officer and the Collector to pass their 
orders upon. His report is called in almost all revenue matters. 
When these* orders an* passed he has to execute tlu'm. 

In regard to the annual demand and collection of land revenue 
h{^ has to get ready all villager and taliika forms nec'cssary for what 
is called the making of the Javiahandi of the taluka by the Collector 
or Prant Office*!*. The Janiahancli is an audit of the* previous years 
accounts. The demand for fixed agricultural revenue is settled, but 
thc’re arc* rc'inissions and su.spensions to be calculated upon that fixed 
dc'inand in l(*an years. Rcanissions and suspensions are givcm in 
accordaiiee with the crop annewaris with the deterininalion of which 
the Mamlatdar is most intimately concernc'cb To the demand of 
fixc'd re\'emu^ is added the* amount of non-agricultural assessment 
and fluctuating land rc'vc'nue such as that arising from the sale* of 
trc'C's, .stone* or sand, fixe'd when individuals apply for them. 

The brunt of the work of collection also lies on the Mamlatdar. 
He can issue* notices under sc'ction 152, Land Revenue Code, inflict 
fines for delav in pavment under section 14(S, Land Revenue Code, 
distrain and sell mov^eable property and issue notices of forfeiture 
of the land, though he* has to take the Prant Offic(*rs or the 
Collector’s orde*rs for actual forfeiture. 

He has to collect, in addition to land revenue, tagai loans, pot liissci 
measur(*ment fees, boundary marks advances and irrigation rc'vc*nue, 
the dues of other departments like* Sale‘s Tax, lncom(*-tax and Fore*st 
whe*n tlu're* is default in the-ir payme*nt, at the reejue'st of the*se dejxirt' 
ments to re*covcr the dues as an arre*ar of land revenue. 

It is also his duty to see that there is no breach of any of the con¬ 
ditions under which inams are held and, whenever* there is any such 
breach, to bring it te) the notice of the Collector through the Prant 
Officer. 

He has to make* c*nej[uiries and get ready the material on which the 
Prant Office*!* has to pass his e)wn e)rdeTS under the Bombay Here*- 
ditary Offices Act (III of 1874). He* himself can pass orders as te) 
the^ appointment, remuneration, period of service, suspension and 
fi!n!ig of inferior village serxants, the grant of le'ave of absence to 
them and the ]\h\ 

Applications for grant of tagai, are generally received by the 
Mamlatdar, who makes enepiiries through Circle Officer and Circle 
Inspector, inspects the* sites for the improvem(*nt of which tagai is 
sought, ascertains wh(*ther the st*curity off('i*(*d is sufficient, determines 
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CHAPTER 10. what instalments for repayment would be suitable, etc. He can him- 
“ . . self grant tagai up to Rs. 1,00() and Rs. 20(), under the Land Improve- 

ment Loans Act and Agricultural Loans Act, respectively. A Mamlat- 
Mami atdahs and heen specially empowered can grant tagai up to Rs. 2,500 

Maiialkaris. and Rs. 500, under the Land Improvement Loans Act and the Agricul¬ 
tural Loans Act, respectively. In other cases he has to obtain orders 
from the Prant Officer or the Collector. 

The Mamlatdar s duties regarding tagai, do not end with the grant¬ 
ing of it; he has to see that it is properly utilised, inspect the works 
undertaken by its means, watch the payment, and make recoveries 
from default(Ts. The Mamlatdar is primarily responsible for the 
administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act 
(LXVJl of 1948) within the areas of his charge. Some of his powers 
under the Act, have been delegated to the Aioal Karktins. 

Additional Mamlatdars and Additional Mahalkaris have been 
appointed for ('ach Taluka or Mahal office for work in connection 
with the implementation of the Tenancy law. Recently according 
to orders the Senior Mamlatdars have been designated with the work 
of Agricultural Land Tribunals under the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act and the Additional Mamlatdars have been 
entrusted with the revenue work. The Mamlatdars are howe\er in 
overall charge of the taluka administration. The same orders apply 
to the Mahalkaris and Additional Mahalkaris in Mahals. 

(//) Qiiasi-Jiulicial.—The quasi-judicial duties which the Mamlab 
dar performs include: (1) inquiries and orders under the Mamlat¬ 
dars' Courts Act (II of 1906) ; (2) the execution of civil court 
decrees; (3) the disposal of applications from superior holders fot 
assistance in recovering land revenue from inha ior holders; and 

(4) enquiry in respect of disputed cases in connection with the 
record of rights in each village. Tht‘ last iwo ayc summary enqui- 
lies under the Land Revenue Code. 

(iti) Magisterial—Every Mamlatdar is ex-officio the Taluka Magis¬ 
trate of his taluka. As a Taluka Magistrate, First Class, he has the 
following among other powers under the Criminal Procedure Code 

(1) Power to c ommand any unlawful assembly to dispers(' 
(section 127). 

(2) Power to use civil force to disperse unlawful assembly 
(section 128). 

(3) Power to recjuire Military Force to be used to disperse 
unlawful assembly (section 130). 

(4) Power to apply to District Magistrate to issue commission 
for examination of witness (section 506). 

(5) Power to recover penalty on forfeited bond (section 514) 
and to require fresh security (section 514-A). 

(6) Power to make order as to the disposal of property regard¬ 
ing which an offence is committed (section 517), 
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(7) Power to sell property of a suspected character (section CHAPTER 10. 

^ * General Adminis- 

If authorised by the Stat(' Coverninent or the District Maf^istrate, tration. 
the Taluka Magistrate' may exercise the following among other 
powers 


(1) Power to make orders prohihiliiig repetitions of 
nuisances (section 143). 

(2) Power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public peace (section 141). 

(3) Power to hold inquests (section 174). 


The Mamlatdar is also in charge of the manage^ment of the sub¬ 
jail. He has to kc^ep the District Magistrate and the Sub-Divi¬ 
sional Magistrate' informed of all criminal activities in his charge 
and take steps incidental to the maintenance of law and order in his 
charge. In a case of serious disturbance of the public peace the 
Mamlatdar carries gri'at responsibility, for, as the senior executive 
magistrate on the spot, Ik' must issue orders and carry on till his 
superiors arrive. 

(iv) Treastirtj and Accounts.—As a s^ib-treasury officc'r, the 
Mamlatdar is in charge of the taluka treasury, which is called “ sub¬ 
treasury” in relation to the district treasury. Into this treasury , all 
moneys due to Gov ernment in the taluka-land revenue, forest, excise, 
public works and other receipts are paid and from it nearly the 
whole of the money exjiended for Government in the taluka is 
secured. The sub-post offices in the taluka receive? their cash for 
postal transactions from the sub-trt'asury and n'mit their receipts 
to it. The sub-treasury officer pays departmental officers on cash 
orders or demand drafts issued by treasury officers and on cheques, 
except vvh('re certain dejiartments are allowc'd to present bills direct 
at the sub-treasury. The sub-treasury officer also issue's Govc'rn- 
ment bank drafts. 


When the Mamlatdar is awav from his Head(|uarters, the Treasury 
Awal Karkun is cx-officio in charge of the sub-treasury and the 
account business and is held personally responsible for it. During 
the Mamlatdar’s presence he is authorised to sign rc'c'eipts irrespec¬ 
tive of the amount. 


The taluka sub-treasury is also the local depot for stamps-general, 
court-fee and postal — of all dc'iiominations and for the stock of opium 
held there for sale to permit-holders. 

A currency chest is maintained at almost all sub-treasuries in which 
surplus cash balances are deposited. From it withdrawals are made 
to replenish sub-treasury balances. Sub-Treasuries are treated as 
agencies of the Reserve Bank for remittance of funds. 


The Mamlatdar has to verify the balances in the sub-treasury, 
including those of stamps ancl opium, on the closing day of each 
Vf 5730-38fl 
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month, which for the convenience of the District Treasury is fixed 
on the 25th of all months, except Febniary when it is the 23rd, and 
March, when it is the 31st, the latter being the closing day of the 
financial year. The report of the verification, together with the 
monthly returns of reex^ipts under different h(‘ads, has to be submitt(‘d 
by the Mamlatdar to the treasiir)^ officer at Satara. The Sub-Trea¬ 
suries are annually insi)eeUxl by either the C’olleetor or the Prant 


OffiecT. 


(v) Other Administrative Duties.—The Mamlatdar is the pivot of 
administration in his taluka. H(* is responsible to the Collector and 
th (3 Prant Officer whom he must obey and keep constantly informed 
of all political happenings, outbreaks of cpidemLics and other matters 
affecting the well-b(*ing of the jK'ople, such as any^ mal-administration 
in any department or any hitch in the' ^^'Orking of the administra- 
tiv(3 machinc'ry. 

He must lu'lp guide* ofiice'rs e)f all de'partments in the execution 
of their re'spective duties in se) far as his taluka is ee)ncerned. In 
fact, he is at the* se'rvic'c of them all and forms the c*onnecting link 
be'twcc'u the eiffieers anel the* public whom they^ are all me*ant to serve. 
This is particularly so in departme*nts which have not a local taluka 
officer e)f their own. The Mamlatdar is also rcspe)nsible‘ for the cattle 
census, which really cennes undc'r the* purview of the Agricultural 
De3partinent. The Co-operative De'partment expects the Mamlatdar 
to propagate co-operative principles in his taluka. He has to execute 
the* awards and decre^es of societies in the taluka, unless there is 
a special re‘ce)very office*!’ appe)intc*d fe)r the purpe)sc. He has to take 
prompt action for the* cemtrol of cpiclc*mics and to render to the* 
Assistant Dire*clor of Public Health and his assistants eveay help in 
preventing outbre'aks of e'pide'inic diseases and supj^ressing tliem 
when thc'v occur. 


Unde'i* c^xecutive* encle'rs, the Mamlatelar has to proviele the Military 
J^e'partmcnt with the necessary pro\’isie)ns anel conveyance's when any’ 
cle'tachment inarches through the taluka. 

The Mamlatclars position in rc'lation to other taluka officer’s, c.g., 
the sub-insjx'ctor of pedicc*, the sub-registrar, the range forest officer, 
the* sub-assistant surgeon and the prohibition officer is not definable. 
Though the'y are not subeirdinate te) him they are grouped round him 
and are e*\pectcd to help and co-operate with him in their .spheres. 

Though th(3 Mamlatdar is not expected to work directly for local 
sf'lf-governing bodic*s, be is usually the principal source of the 
Collec1:or s infonnation about thcmi. Ho is re.sponsiblc for the adminis¬ 
tration of his taluka just as the Collector is responsible for the 
district. 


Tlie Mamlatdar js ex-officio Develojnnent Officer in charge of 
the National Extension Service Block opemed in the taluka in his 
charge. 
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He is ex-officiu (Jhainnaii of the Taluka Development Board whicli 
acts as the agency of tlie District Development Board in the taluka 
in all matters pertaining to agricultural and mral development and 
especially in regard to the “Grow More Food’' campaign. The 
other members of the board are the Agricultural Assistant stationwl 
at the taluka headejnarters, and the Veterinary Assistant. The Col- 
k'ctor nominat(\s as membi'rs with the approval of GovernmeQt, 
three non-officials known to take an active* interest in the “Grow 
More Food ’ campaign in the taluka. 

in relation to the ]nil)lic wcdl-being, th(^ Vlamlatdar is the local 
repri^sc'iitative of Ca)\’c‘rnment and perfonns gent'rally tlu* same func¬ 
tions as thc^ Collector but on a lower plane. 

Circle Offi('crs and Circle Inspectors.—\n order to assist the Mamlat- 
dar in ('xercising proper supervision over the village officers and village 
s(‘r\'ants and to make local eiKjuiries of every kind promptly, Circle 
Officers in tlu* j^rade of Altai Karhnus and Circle fnsj:)eetors in the 
grad(' of Karkiins arc* appointc'd. The Circle Officer certific’s entries in 
lh(i record of rights and thus n'lievc's the Mamlatdar of a good deal 
of routine work. There are some 30 to 50 villages in charge of 
a circle offict'r or circle in.spector. 'I’hese officers form a link between 
the Mamlatdar and the village* officers. There are generall) one* 
circle officer and three circle inspectors in each taluka. Their duties 
r(*lat(' to— 

(1) boundary marks inspection, inspection of crops including the 
(istimating of the annewari, the inspection of tagai w'orks and detec*- 
tion of illegal occupation of Government land ; 

(2) preparation of agricultural and other statistical returns, oiz., 
crop statistics, cattle census, and w^ater supply ; 

(3) siipc'rvision of the village officers in tlu* preparation and main- 
tenanc(' of the record of rights, the* mutation regisli'r and the* tenanc\' 
ix’ujistcr ; 

{4) examination of land revenue receipts and supervision of the 
rcveuiK* collection ; and 

(5) such other miscellaneous work as the Mamlatdar may from 
time to time entrust them with e.g., eiKpury into alh'ged encroach¬ 
ments. 

Patil (or Village Headman).-The Patil or Village Headman is the 
principal official in a village*. The duties of the Patil fall under the 
following heads 

(i) revenue; (ii) (juasi-magisterial; and (iii) administrative. 

His revenue duties are— 

(i) in conjunction with tlu* talathi (village accountant) to 
collect the revemu* due to Government from the rayats ; 

(ii) to detect encroachments on Government land and protect 
trees and other property of Government; 
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(iii) to execute the orders received from the talukii office in 
conneetion with recovery of revenue and otlier matters ; 

(iv) to assist tlie talathi in maintaining properly the record 
of rights and village accounts and to get him to submit the 
periodical returns punctually; and 

(v) to render assistance to high officials visiting the village 
for inspection work and other ]3urposes. 


Thc'j’e are (juasi-magisterial functions appertaining to the police 
patil. In a majority of villages the same person is both the police 
and the re^’enue patil. In some villages there are separate patils 
for revenue and police' work. The police patil is responsible for the 
writing up of tlu' birth and death register and for the c-are of 
unclaim('(l property found in the M’llagc'. Several duties have been 
imposed on the police patil by the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII 
of 1867). The village police is under his charge, and he has 
authority to require all village serv ants to aid him in perfonning the 
duties entrusted to him. He has to dispose of the village establish¬ 
ment so as to afford the utmost possible security against robbery, 
breach of the peace and acts injurious to the public and to the 
village communitv*- It is the police patils duty to furnish the taluka 
Magistrate with any rc'turns or information called for and keep him 
constantly infonned as to the stat(' of crime and the health and 
geiK'ral condition of the community in his v illage. He has to afford 
police officc’rs every assistance in his power when called upon by 
them for assistance. Further, he has to obey and execute all orders 
and warrants issued to him by an executive magistrate or a police 
officer ; collect and communicati' to the district police intelligence 
affecting the public p(*ace ; prev ent within the limits of his village 
(lie commission of offences and public nuisances ; and detect and 
bring offenders therein to justice. If a crime is committed within 
the limits of the village and the perpetrator of the crime escapes or 
is not known, he has to forward immediate information to the police 
officer in charge of the police station within tlu? limits of which his 
village is situated, and himself proceed to investigate the matter and 
obtain all procurable evidence and forward it to the police officer. 
If any iinnatiKal or sudden death occurs, or any corpse is found, 
the police patil is bound to assemble an in([uest, to be composed of 
two or more intelligent persons belonging to the village or neigh¬ 
bourhood. The report of the iiujiiest has then to be forwarded by 
him to the police officer. He has also to apprehend any person in 
the village whom he has reasons to believe has committed any 
serious offence and send him, together with all articles to be useful 
in evidence, to the police officer. 

As regards the patil’s administrative^ duties, he is expected to look 
to the sanitation and public health of the village. He must also 
report promptly the outbreak of any epidemic disease to the taluka 
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office. He is expected to render every assistance to travellers pro- CHAPTER 10. 
vided payment is duly tendered. Many of the patils are hereditary Qg„e,.af"Admims- 
officers holding tcaian lands and having fixed terms of service; a few traiion. 
are stipendiary nominees of Government. 

The Talalhi (village accountant).—The office of the village Talathi. 
accountant used generally to he held by hereditary ktilkarnis. In the 
pixst hereditary kulkainis were allowed subject to certain conditions, 
to connnute the right of service attached to the Kulkanii wciton. }3ut 
very few people took advantage of the coininutation of tcaian. By 
the enactment of the Bombay Paragaiia and Kulkami Waian Aboli¬ 
tion Act, all the kidkarni watam along with the right of service were 
abolished with effect from the 1st of May, 1951 and talathis were 
appointed in place of these ktilkarnis. In the merged State areas, 
also, the Knlkarni watans have been abolished by the enactment 
of the Bojnbay Merged Territories Miscellaneous Alienations Aboli¬ 
tion Act and Talathis have been appointed in their stead. There is 
also a proposal to appoint talathi-cnm-village panchayat secretaries 
at each \'illage and for this purpose a class has been started at Mahuli 
to train talathis in village panchayat matters. If the villages ar(' 
small, one talathi is appointed for two or more villages, which are 
called his charge' or saza. The talathi receives monthly salary in 
a time-scale of pay. His main duties are ; (1) to maintain the village 
accounts rc’lating to demand, collection and arrears of land revenue, 
etc., the record of rights and all other village forms prescribed by 
Government; (2) to inspect crops and boundary marks and j^repare 
agricultural statistics; and (3) to help the patil in the collection of 
land revenue, write the combined day and receipt books and other 
accounts and do other clerical work, including that of the police patil 
\N'hen the latter is illiterate. The talathi is Assistant Gram Sevak 
in those places where community de\'elopment projects or national 
extension ser\'ice blocks have been opened. 

Village Servants.—In addition to the village officers mentioned Village 
above, there are village servants. They are of two kinds, viz., Servants. 

(J) those useful to the community, and (2) those useful to the 
Government. 

The village servants useful to the community are the joshi, mtillas, 
cai’penters, barbers, potters, etc., who render service to the commu¬ 
nity. Some of them were granted inam lands ; but by the enactment 
of the Bombay Service Inams (useful to community) Abolition 
Act, these inams have been abolished. The service is remunerated 
by the cultivators in the shape of an annual payment of sheaves or 
corn (called Baluta). 

The village servants useful to community wliose service's are still 
in demand in villages are the caipenter (sutar), the barber (nhavi), 
the shoei-maker (mochi), the watchman (ramoshi), and the black¬ 
smith (lohar). The washerman (dhobi), the potter (kumbhar) and 
the rope-maker (mang) are not generally in demand in all villages. 
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TIktc* lias, therefore, Ix't'ii a teiuleiiey tor tliem to leave the villages 
and seek their livelihood in eities and towns. In some villages these 
village servants still siir\ive. The silversmith (sonar) as a balutedar 
has entirely disapjK'ared. The village astrologer (gmmjoshi) is 
employed at the diseretion of the eultivators. All the religious cere- 
jnonies of the eultivators are done through th(j grmnjoshi, for whieh 
he is paid some amount ealled daks]}inn. Some religious-minded 
eultivators give him some (piantity of eorn and other presents in kind. 
The Mulla funetions at the religious and other ceremonies of Muslims. 
'I1u‘r(' are S('\'('ral Mahars at a village'. '^I’he Mahars used to take eharge 
of dead animals of the villagers and s('ll their hides to the shoe-maker. 
For this and other serviee such as cleaning open space's, etc. they 
used to g('l Bainfa from the cultivators. The Mahars have, howc'ver, 
sto]3ped this serviee since thc*y have conv^erted themselves to 
lUiddhism. 


There are also certain village servants — Mahars and Ramoshis — re¬ 
munerated by grant of land free of rc'x eniie or actual cash allowance' 
and appointed te) assist the* village oificers in the eolleetion of land 
reve'iiue', to summon ^'illage'rs to the chaxeli, tei earrv the land rc'vcnue 
te> llje* taluka Office*, when re'ejiiire'd te) he*lp the Patil in the detec¬ 
tion of e)ffenee's and to lu'lp him to a])prehcnd kne)wn criminals and 
to help him to keep e)rcle'r in the village. The'se' ck) the same work 
for the village e)ffiee'rs as is ele)ne by the peons under the Mamlatdar 
and the ce)nstables under the sub-1 nspe'etor. The* Bombay Inferie)r 
Village W'alaiiS Abolition Act, 195(S came into force' in Satara witlj 
effect from 1st August 1959, and with it all inferie)r \allage watans 
in the district stand as abe)lished. Full assc'ssme'nt is lewie'd e)n all 
inai}} lands and these lands are* c'utc'reel in the relevant Record of 
Rights in the name of (k)vernment. 
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TIMK IMMKMORIAL, Tilt LAND REVENUE HAS BEEN AN IMPORTANT 

AND i)E1t:ni)ahee source oe revenue in India jninuirily because it was 
tlic only source' of stable revenue. Normally, the royal share was 
l/(ilh ol tlie total ero]>sliare. 1'he revemu' survey was first introduced 
by Todar Mai in 1576 in South India. Lands were surveyed and 
sc'ttled, one third of the estimated ])roduce b('ing demanded as the 
ro\al share'. Tlu' j)ayinent of revenue in kind was substituted by* 
that in cash. In th(' absence of a regular survey, the hha^hafai 
system arose and became widespread with the downfall of the 
Moghal einjiire and the establi.shment of the Maratha rule. The 
revc’niie was farmed out to influential persons .such as Desais, Amins, 
r''atcls, Deshniukhs, D('shpandes. (‘tc. Lands were alienated to 
ri'ligions and charitable institutions by the State. The various 
rulers such as Hiinlu, Muslim and the British were forced to build 
upon tlu' foundations left by their predecessors. Thus the present 
land system has di'volved from the land systems which prc’ceded it. 


Revenue 
Adiuiiiistralion 
Land Riaenve. 

History. 


Hie pri'sc’ut system \Nas evolved by the British. Mount Stuart 
k]l])hinston(' adopted the Bayatwari system as c'volved by Munro 
in Madras and laid down the leading principles of revenue 
adinini.stration viz., to abolish farming but otherwise to maintain 
the local syNtem, to l(*vy the revenue according to the actual 
cultivation, to make the assessment light, to impose no new 
taxes and to do away with none, unless obviously unjust and 
above all to make no innovations. Within these limitations, the 
nvenue officers wert' given wide discretion in the measures 
to be adopted. In the initial stages attempts were made by^ the 
British to make annual, triennial or ten-year leases for securing land 
ri'venue from villages. They, however, failed owung to (a) the lack 
of details about the revenue administration, (b) high assessments 
fixed on the* basis of past collections, and (c) the considerable fall 
in prices of agricultural produce in the thirties of the last century. 
In order to collect details about the revenue administration, revenue 

* lA)r .sections oii Hi.story of Land Kevemie A.s.sessnient and Miinagahent, 
IIi.stury of Land Tennrc.s and Agrarian Movi'inenis, Dr. G. D. Fatel’.s “ Tlic 
Land Problem of Reorgani.scd Bombay State’’ lias been largely referred to. 
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CHAPTER 11 . surveys were ciirried out between 1811 and 1825. These surveys 
tlioLigh they contain considerable information about the revenue and 
Aclmiii^rratk)!! ‘^»d economic conditions, were of little value to the administra- 

, ^ tion because tliey were not accompanied by a settlement of land 

revenue. Thereafter, a report was draw^i in 1847 on the principles 
** of the settlement of land revenue under Government direction. It 

declared that the chief design of the revenue survey was the regula¬ 
tion of the customary land tax so that it shall at once secure an 
adequate revenue* to Government, the progressive development of 
the resources of the country and the preservation of all proprietory 
and other rights connected with the soil. Further, it clarified the 
objectives that the land should Ik* assessed in accordance with .its 
capabilities, tliereby excluding consideration of such details as the 
ability to pa), caste or condition of the cultivators which formed the 
basis of settlement in the previous administrations. According to 
the report, the settlement involved three processes which were 
distinctly divided into— 

(a) survey, 

(b) classification and 

(c) assessment. 

In the rc’vision settlements, the classification system was improved 
and brought up-to-date. The revision was remarkable in that it laid 
down important principles regarding (a) grouping, (b) the regula¬ 
tion of the rate of enhancements, (c) the graduated levy of enhance¬ 
ments and {(I) suspeasions and remissions of land revenue. 

During the pre-British period, although the assessment w^as high, 
it was never collected in full. But during the British regime, it w^as 
collected in full by resorting to coercive measures, where iiec(*ssary. 
The joint Report of 1847 and the Land Revenue Code, 1879, did not 
contemplate any abatement of fixed revenue. The result w^as that 
the rigid collection of land revenue became oppressive and forced the 
cultivators to relinquish their holdings. The situation became acute 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century when there were 
frequent famines. In 1907, the Government of India, therefore, laid 
down the policy of granting su.s])ensions and remissions of land 
revenue in the event of natural calamities such as flood, fire, etc. 
This concession introduced an element of flexibility in the otherwise 
rigid revenue system. 


Deparimiont of Land Records 

Present System of TuE I.AND REVENUE SYSTEM PREVALENT IN SaTARA DISTRICT IS 

survey, Assess- Rayatwari and is based on a complete survey, soil classification and 

nieiit and settlement of the assessment of every field, 
eollection. 

Land Records. The original survey and settlements were introduced in this district 
Ix^tween 1858-59 and 1862-63. Thereafter, the first revision settle¬ 
ments were introduced between 1890-91 and 1895-96. The second 
revision settlements were introduced between 1924-25 and 1926-27. 
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In all, 104 villages [Fhaltan (73), Bhor (13), Aiindh (14), Jam- 
khindi (2), Akkalkot (1), Sangli (1) and one village from Barainati 
taluka of the Poona district] have been included in the district. 
The original settlement was introduced in the ex-State villages of 
Fhaltan in 1893-94 and the first revision settlement was introduced 
in 1924-25 which is now in force. 


CHAPTER 11 

Revenue 

Adminislratioii. 

Land Records. 


The whole of the district has been surveyed, classified and settled Present System of 
except for 82 inam villages of the pre-merger States areas which have Assess- 

now been surveyed and classified for the purpose of the Record of 
Rights and settlement under the Post-War Reconstruction Scheincjs 
Nos. 75 and 77-A. Akarhands for these villages have been prepared 
provisionally under section 52 of the Land Revenue Code read with 
Land Revenue Rule 19-0 pending regular settlement under Chapter 
VITI-A of the Land Revenue Code which will be taken up along with 
the revision settlement of the rest of the district. Tlie current settle¬ 
ment luis now expired from 1956-57 in all the talukas of the district 
and preliminary work for revision settlements is being done (1959). 

The survey work is done by chain and cross-staff method. The Suivey. 
unit of the area is the English acre with its sub-division the 
Gunlha e(|ual to 21 square yards (i. e. the square fonned by 1 chain 
or 11 yards), 40 giuithas making an acre. The area of each sui*vey 
number is separately entered in the Land Records under an indicative 
number and that of the sub-division, loo, is so entered under an 
indicative number subordinate to that of the survey number of 
which it forms a part. 


Accurate village maps have been prepared (generally on a scale ViiKigc/ralukuand 
of 20 chains to an inch) in respect of all the khaka and inam District inapj^. 
villages surveyed by chain and cross-staff method and on a scale of 
10 chains to an inch in respect of the remaining inam villages surveyed 
by minor triangulation method. Village maps xnepared in the scale of 
20 chains to an inch show the survey numbers and their boundary 
marks and other tojwgraphical details such as roads, nallas, and 
forests, etc., whereas the maps prepared in respect of inam villages 
surveyed on minor triangulation method show the above particulars 
and in addition the /usms contained in each survey number as well 
as the minor triangulation stones with reference to which the 
boundaries of the survey number and hissas could be re-laid il 
necessary. From these village maps, the maps of taluka and district 
and the maps of the States have been prepared on a smaller and 
convenient scale of one inch to two miles. 


The main classes of lands as defined in section 117-C(3) wliicli Classificution. 

are recognised as dry crop, garden and rice, and the soil of each 
field has been classified with reference to its texture, its depth and 
deteriorating factors and extra advantages, if any, such as availabi- 
lil>' of water, silt deposit, availability of drainage from higher 
lands, etc. The water factor has been separately considered in respect 
of well water {Motasthal garden) by classifying the wells and in 
respect of flow water {Patasthal garden) by classifying the 
duration and availability of water from the bandharas etc. and the 
crops grown thereon. 
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I’lit* dassificatioi) value was expressed in terms of annas, 16 annas 
representing the standard. In Satara district the dry crop lands have 
bcH’ii further divided into the following four sub-classes viz., Khuski, 
Jirayat, Tisali and Kumari for purposes of detailed classification. 


OiK^ more factor that was particularly taken into consideration for 
tlic purpose of assessment of the lands was the Don^ar class. Previ¬ 
ously Tisali and Ktinuiri lands had a spticially sanctioned rate; 
differc'iit from that of the ordinary dry crop. This was subsequently 
abolislied and all dry crop lands have now one and the same rate. 
The inferior quality of Tisali and Kumari lands is now accounted for 
by the apjdication of this Doiif^ar class by which the standard rate 
is lowered according to the class of the Donge/r land. These lands 
were' divided into three classes according to their situation i.e. land 
situate'd on (1) plains, (2) jninor spurs and (3) elevated sj)urs 
of hills. 


Most of the' seal classification as was eaigiually denie has be'e'ii nunc 
ejr less confinne'd during the re*visie)n survey and classificatie)n in this 
elislrict e'xce'jit for the application of lu'w classes viz., the general 
peisition, class anel the doti^ar class. Acceading te) se‘ctie)n 106 of the 
Land lU've'nue Ce)de the original classificatieai if ce)nfirine'd or the 
re;vision classificatie)n if imelertaken is final anel no gcne'ral rc-classi- 
fication e)l the' soil is made at further re'vision settlements. All 
imprenements inade at the cost of private capital are e'xcmpt from 
inc re'ase.'d taxation fea* a period of 30 years. They become liable for 
such taxatie)!! therc'ater at the next re'visieai sc'lllements. 


SfllkuKiit and Prie)r to 1939, the* settleme*nt pre)cedure’ was prescribed b> aelmiui- 
Asscssnuint strative eaelcrs e)f Gewernme'nt under the l.anel Revenue Ck)de’. The 

settlement i)rocedure was first brought on to the Statute Book under 
the Amendment (Bombay XX of 1939). Under the l..and Revenue 
Code' Amendment Act XXVJIJ of 1956, certain changes have bern 
Jiiade in the* settlement procedure. The changes in brief involve a 
shift in c]]ij)liasis from the* gc'iieral (‘conomic conditions c'f tiu' area 
and rental values to the prevalent prices and yic’lds of principal crops. 
The various inovisions governing the settlement proct'dure are con¬ 
tained in Chapter VIIT-A of the J^and Revenue Code and Chapter 
111-A of the Land Revenue Rulers. The prescribed procedure in 
brief, is as under 

" Settlement ’’ is dc'fincd as the result of operations conducted in 
a zone in order to determine the land revenue assessment 
[Section 117 (C ) (1) ]. 

‘‘Zone” is defined as a local area comprising a taluka or a gronj) 
of talukas or jiortions thereof of one or more districts, which is 
contiguous and homogeneous in re.sj)ect of 

( i ) physical configuration ; 

(ii) climate and rainfall; 

(Hi) jnincipal crops grown in the area; and 
(iv) soil characteristics [Section 117-C(iA)]. 
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The Settlement Officer (appointed by the State Government under 
section 18 Land Revenue Code) examines fully the past revenue his¬ 
tory of the zone with a view to assessing the general effect of the 
incidence of assessment on the economic conditions of the zone. He 
then proceeds to divide the lands to be settled into groups and fixes 
the standard rates for each class of land in such groups. 

The groups are formed on ermsideration of the following 
factors, viz. 

(/) Physical configuration; 

(ii) Climate and rainfall; 

(m) Prices; and 

(it?) Yield of principal crops. 

If the Settlenu'nt Officer thinks it necessary to do so, he may also 
take into acc ount the factors specified in clauses (c/)(f) of the proviso 
to the sub-section (2) of section 117G, viz. 

(a) Markets, 

( h ) Communications, 

(c‘) Standard of husbandry, 

{(1) Population and su])ply of labour, 

(r) Agricultural resources, 

(/) Variation in th(' area of occupicxl and cultivated lands during 
the last 30 years, 

(g) Wages, 

(h) Ordinary expenses of cultivating principal crops, including 
the wage's of the cultivator for his labour in culthating the 
land, and 

( i) Sales of lands used for agriculture. 

Standard rate ” is dc'fined with reference to any particular class 
of land in a groiiji, as the value of thc^ sixteenth of the average yield 
of croj^s per acre on land in that class of sixtc'cn annas classification 
value [ Scx'tion 117 CJ (5) ]. 

Improvements made at the cost of holders arc exempted from 
enhancement of assessment for a period of 30 years immediately 
preceding the dah' on which the settlement expires (Section 117-H). 

The Settlement Officer is recpiired to formulate l)is principles for 
settlement on the abo^'e basis and submit a comprehensive report 
to the Collector concerned. The report would contain 

(i) the various statistics and data collected by him in tlu' 
prescribed form, 

(ii) A statement showing the effect of his proposals as compared 
to that of the previous settlement in force [Land Revenue 
Rule 19-B(1)]. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Revenue 

Administration. 

Land Records. 
Settlement and 
Assessment, 
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Land Records. 
Record of Rij^lits. 


The settlement report is published in the regional language in 
each village in the prescribed manner, together with a notice 
stating the existing standard rates for each class of land and the 
extent of increase or decrease proposed by the Settlement Officer. 
A period of three months from thi* date of notice is allowed for any 
objection to the Settlement proposals (Section 117-J). 

Provision is made for referring settlement proposals to the Revenue 
Tribunal by the State Government at the instance of aggrieved 
persons (who have to deposit the prescribed amount of cost) within 
two months from the date of the notice (Section 117-KK). 

After taking into account the objections, the Collector forwards 
tlu? Settlement Officer's report to the State Government through the 
Settlement Commissioner and the Director of Land Records, with 
his remarks (Section 117-K). 

The settlc'ment report together with the objections and the recom¬ 
mendations of the Maharashtra Revenue Tribunal is required to be 
placed on the* table of each chamber of the Legislature and the 
proposals can be discussed in the Legislature (Section 117-C). 

Thereupon, the State Government passes final orders on the settle¬ 
ment report (Section 117-L) and, after a notice of the orders has 
been given in the prescribed manner, the settlement is deemed to 
have been introduced (Section 117-0). 

The assessment to be imposed on each bolding in the case of an 
original settlement is determined by th(' application of the standard 
rates to the classification value of the land through the medium of 
Jantris (table of calculation) prepared by the Superintendent of Land 
Records, and in the case of a revision settlement, it is worked out by 
inen^asing or decreasing the old assessment in the same proportion 
as there is an increase or decrease in the new standard rates over 
the old ones (Land Revenue Rule 19-H). 

A settlement ordinarily remaiii^ in force for 30 years (Section 
117-E). 

Government may after the exi>iry of every ten years from the 
date on which a settlement was introduced under section 117-0 
enhance or reduce the assessment on lands in any zone by placing 
a surcharge or granting a rebate on the assessment by reference to 
the alterations of prices of the principal crops in such a zone 
(Section 117-M). 

Additional water advantages accrued at the cost of Government 
can be assessed during the currency of the settlement (Section 117-Q). 

The Record of Rights Law (contained in Chapter X of the Land 
Revenue Code) was enacted in 1913. The Record of Rights has 
been introduced in all the villages of the district except a few inam 
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villages which too, have, of late, been taken up for survey and record 
of rights under the Post War Reconstniction Scheme. Under this 
scheme the Record of Rights work is done by the Revenue' Department 
staff. The Record of Rights was introduced in all the villages of 
the district in 1959 except 12. Out of them, in four villages the 
Record of Rights was written but was yet to l>e promulgated whereas 
in respect of the remaining eight villages in Khandala mahal it was 
to be written for want of pot hissa measurement papers. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Revenue 

Administration. 

Land Kec:ords. 
Record of Rights. 


According to section 135-B(i) of the Land Revenue Code, the 
Rc'cord of Rights contains the following particulars 

(a) the names of the persons who are holders, occupants, owners 
or mortgagees of the land or assignees of the rent or land revenue 
thereof; 

(h) The nature and extent of the respective interest of such 
persons and conditions of liabilities attached thereto; 

(c) The rent or revenue (if any) pa>abl(? by or to any such 
persons ; and 

(d) Such of the particulars as the State Government may 
prescribe in this behalf by making rules from time* to time* The 
present Record of Rights e.g. gives information regarding the total 
area of the holding, pot-kharaha cultivable area, assessment, judi, 
nttkasan, names and modes of tenancies and crops grown in addi¬ 
tion to those shown in item (b) and (c) above. 

Till* State Government has now applied the law to all tenancies 
und(T section 135-B(2). Any acquisition of right either by succes¬ 
sion, survivorship, inheritance, partition, purchase, mortgage, gift, 
lease or otherwise is to be reported to the village officers by the 
p(*rson acquiring it unless it is registered. (Section 135-C Land 
Revenue Code). Failure to carry out this obligation is liable to 
fine by wa>' of late fees. 

The Land Records Department was created in 1884 w hen the Functions of the 
revision, survey and settlement operations were nearing completion Department, 
and the old survey and settlement department was brought to 
a close. The department is an adjunct to the Revenue Department. 

Its functions are 

(i) to maintain all survey, classification and settlement records 
uptodate by keeping very carefully notes of all changes and for this 
purpose to carry out field operations preliminary to incorporation 
of the change's in the survey records; 

(/«) to collect and provide statistics necessary for the sound 
administration of all matters connected with land; 

(in) to help reduce, simplify and cheapen litigation in revenue 
and civil courts by providing reliable survey and other records ; 
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(iv) to snjiervise the preparation and maintenance of record 
of rights and of tlie periodical inspection of the boundary marks ; 

(v) to conduct periodical rc^vision settlement operations; 

(vi) to organise and carry out village site and city surveys on 
an extensive scale and arranges for their proptT maintenance; 

(vii) to undertake spc‘cial surveys for private individuals or lor 
])nblic b()di('s (.such as survey of Inam villages) ; surveys in connec¬ 
tion with railway, municipal and local l>oard jnojects ; town plan¬ 
ning schemes and survey for the Defence' and other Government 
departments. 

(vUi) to maintain np-lo-date all village maps, and to reprint 
them and arrange for their distribution to various departments for 
administrative pnrj>ost*s and for sale to the public ; and 

(ix) to train th<‘ rc'veTiue olFicers in surve'v and settlement 
matters. 

The District Inspector of Land Records, Satara is the principid 
Officer in-charg(‘ of the Land Records Dc'partinent jji the district. 
He is a class 11 offietT of th(' Mamlatdar's rank appointed by llu’ 
Setth'inent (Jommissionc'r and Director of Land Rc'cords and i,s 
directly subordinaR' to th(' Superintendent, Land Rt'cords, Poona 
Circle, Poona in all technical matters. He is also subordinate to the 
Collector, Satara and has to carry out all administrative orders of 
the Collector in tlu‘ math'rs of survey and land rc'C'ords. He is also 
required to train the revenue officers in survey and settlcmc'nt maltc'is. 

The District In.spector of Land Records is both a Revc'nue and 
a Survey Officc’r. His main duti(‘s are : — 

(a) To supervise' the mc'asurernent and classification work doiu* 
by district and (Cadastral Survc'yors, Voi Ilissa, Survt'yors and 
Maintenance Surveyors, by taking field t('sts and to exercise ch(‘ck 
over the prompt di.spo.sal of all the measurement and other cases 
received in the District Survey Office ; 

(h) To be rcjsponsible for the maintenance of the Theodolite 
frame work in all village's surve've'd according to minor triangula¬ 
tion system by arranging for tlie inspection of th(‘ stones in groups 
every year and replacing tho.se that arc found missing; 

(c) To be responsible for the correctne'ss and i)unctualit)^ of the 
work done in the district and survey offices in tlu^ district; 

{(I) To take* a small test of work of as many circle inspectors 
as possible; 

(e) To compile the huzur statistics like the season and croi> 
report and quinquennial returns about cattle and water resources ; 

(/) To arrange for tlu^ training of the Assistant Collectors, 
Junior Indian Administrative Service Officers and Deputy Collectors 
in survey and settlement matters as prescribed in G. R., R. D., 
No. 398/51-11, dated 18th August 1958 and sui>ernumerary Assistant 
Collectol’s (Revenue Department Circular No. TRN/RD/1055, 
dated 14th September 1955) ; 
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(g) To hold the training classes on the lines indicated in 
G. R., R. D., No. TRN. (RDO 1053, dated 28th November 1953) for 
imparting training to mamlatdars in survey and settlement 
matters; 

(h) To incorporate all changes in the survey records by issue 
of survey correction statements under proper authority and by 
correcting the village and district maps; 

(i) To inspect the city survey offices every year and send 
inspection memoranda through the Superintendent, Land Records; 

(/) To inspect the District Survey Office record of one taluka 
in every year and to see that all survey papers are forthcoming 
and to arrange for tracing or reconstructing the missing ones and 
recopying those that are torn; 

(k) To watch the I. V. S., pot hissa survey and city survey 
recoveries and to maintain their account; 

(/) To inspect the work of repairs to boundary marks in at 
least one village in each circle; 

(m) To inspect the Record of Rights, tenancy and crop registers, 
to see that the village officers understand their work properly and 
to maintain uniformity in this respect in the district; and 

(n) To advise revenue offieers in all technical matters relating 
to survey and classification and in matters relating to the mainten¬ 
ance of Record of Rights. 

The staff of district and cadastral surveyors deals with the routine District and Cada- 
measurement and classification work whether done for Government stral Surveyors, 
(e.g. in land acquisition cases etc.) or on private applications, civil 
court partition decrees, etc. In the case of private work, the pres¬ 
cribed measurement fees are recovered in advance from the parties. 

The district surveyor deals with the measurement cases that cannot 
ordinarily be entrusted to the cadastral surveyors on account of 
the difficulty, size, importance and urgency. The staff does 
the work of effecting necessary changes in the survey records by 
preparing Kami JasH Patraks during monsoons. 

The district survey office is in charge of the headquarter assistant District Survey 
who acts under the orders of the District Inspector of Land Records. Office and Head- 
The Headquarter Assistant and his staff are responsible for keeping 9^arter Assistant, 
the survey records up-to-date and in proper order. He deals with 
the correspondence connected with records. In urgent circumstances, 
the Headquarter Assistant disposes of the references under his own 
signature, in the absence of the District Inspector of Land Records, 
informing the latter of the action taken by him. He recovers and 
accounts for the fees received for private measurement work accord¬ 
ing to prescribed procedure. He also issues certified extracts from 
survey records and supplies printed maps to the applicants on pay¬ 
ment of the prescribed charges. The survey office issues the measure¬ 
ment cases to the surveyors and keeps a close watch over their prompt 
and proper disposal, scrutinises the surveyors’ work in office and 
takes action to get all the changes effected in the survey records. In 
Vf 5730^39 
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this connection necessary Kami-jasti patraks (with their abstracts) 
signed by the District Inspector of Land Records are sent to the 
revenue authorities when countersigned by the Superintendent of 
Land Records and Akarphod Patraks signed by the District Inspector 
of Land Records are sent to the revenue authorities direct for the 
correction in the village and taluka accounts, records and maps. 


MaintcnaDCe 

Surveyors. 


The Maintenance Surveyor s staff is responsible for the maintenance 
of city surveys which are introduced under section 131 of the Land 
Revenue Code and the records including the Record of Rights and 
maps connected therewith and assist the revenue administration of 
the city-surveyed areas. They work under the immediate control 
of the revenue officers in-charge of the city survey, but the technical 
and administrative control of the staff vests with the District Inspector 
of Land Records and the Superintendent of Land Records. Such 
surveys were introduced in the following important cities and towns 
in the Satara district in the years noted against each 


Name of the City 

Year of 


Staff incharge of 

Survey Town. 

introduction. 


maintenance. 


1 

2 


3 

1. 

Satara 

1919 

1 

Superintendent. 




2 

Maintenance Surveyors. 

2. 

Karad 

1922 

1 

Maintenance Surveyor, 

3. 

Wai 

1923 

1 

Maintenance Surveyor. 

4. 

Panchgani 

1923 

1 

Maintenance Surveyor. 

5. 

Mahabaleshwar . 

1926 

1 

Maintenance Surveyor. 

6 

Lonand 

1946 

1 

Maintenance Surveyor. 

7. 

Koregaon 

1948 

1 

Maintenance Surveyor. 

8 

Phaltan 

1949 

Maintenance yet to 


conducted. 


Pat Hissa Surveys. The cost of the maintenance of all these city surveys is borne by 
Government. All the revenue arising out of the city surveys in the 
form of non-agricultural assessment, occupancy price on account of 
disposal of Government lands assessment on municipal encroach¬ 
ments, measurement fees, copying fees, Record of Rights fees etc., 
goes to Government and it is seen that the expenditure incurred over 
each post of Maintenance Surveyor is fully recoverable from the 
public in this manner so as to make the post self-supporting. In 
addition to the above the village site survey of one village (viz. 
Udatara, Taluka Satara) has also been done in the year 1916. The 
village site survey however is not under the regular maintenance. 
The Pot Hissa Survey staff does the measurement work of all new 
hissas and thus helps to keep the Record of Rights up-to-date* Till 
1st January, 1957, a staff of 13 Pot Hissa Survey measurers headed 
by a Nimatandar was directly working under the control of the 
District Inspector of Land Records. But due to the creation of 
separate establishment for each district by increasing the staff, this 
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control was switched to the survey Mamlatdar (P. H. S.), Sholapur 
who has his jurisdiction over Sholapur and Satara districts (vide 
G.R., R.D., No. S.V.C. 1057/c, dated 28th December 1956). 

The cost of the sub-division measurement done by the measurers 
is distributed equitably over the number of hissas measured and is 
recovered from the public under section 135-G (b) of the Land 
Revenue Code. 

The Circle Inspector works under the direct supervision and control Circle Inspectors, 
of the Mamlatdar or Mahalkaris but in technical matters of survey 
and maintenance of land records he obtains orders from the District 
Inspector of Land Records- Each taluka and mahal is divided into 
a suitable number of circles according to volume of work involved 
and a Circle Inspector is put in charge of a circle for supervising the 
revenue administration and the land records of each village in his 
circle. He has to supervise the work done by the village officers by 
field inspection as well as by inspecting their village daftars as often 
as possible. He is expected to read and interpret maps and also 
prepare scale drawn sketches of plots and sites in the course of 
his duties. The Circle Inspector is thus the main link between the 
revenue administration and the land records. The diaries of Circle 
Inspectors are therefore being passed on to the Prant Officers through 
the District Inspector of Land Records. 

In addition to the normal duties of the department referred topost War Recons. 
in the foregoing paragraphs, the Land Records department is at traction Schemes, 
present entrusted with the execution of the following three post-war 
reconstruction schemes in the pre-merger areas of the district as 
detailed below. 

Scheme No. Description. 

74 • ,. Consolidation of holdings under the 

Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 

1947, 

75 .. Survey of Inam villages and introduction 

of Record of Rights. 

Scheme Number 74—Comolidaiion of holdings.'-The Assistant 
Consolidation Officer and the Additional Assistant Consolidation 
Officer, Satara, are entrusted with the duties of the preparation and 
execution of the schemes of consolidation of holdings. The former 
is in charge of Koregaon taluka and the latter of Satara taluka. 

Both of them are Gazetted Officers of the cadre of the District 
Inspector of Land Records and appointed by the Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner and Director of Land Records and are working under the 
direct control of the Consolidation Officer, Poona. 

The following staff is working under each of the Assistant 
Consolidation Officers 

(a) Six Surveyors under on© Nimtandar to assist him in bringing 
the Record of Rights up-to-date and collecting preliminary data 
foi the preparation of the schemes of consolidation, and 
Vf 5730-39fl 
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(fe) A Staff of Circle Inspectors to assist him in the execution 
of the schemes of consolidation of holdings after confirmation 
by the Settlement Commissioner and the Director of Land Records 
or Government, as the case may be. 

The progress of consolidation work so far achieved is as detailed 
below 


Item 


Taluka or peta 


Koregaon Satara Khandala. Total 


(1) Number of villages in which the 26 

consolidation scheme is en¬ 
forced. 

(2) Number of villages in which the 

consolidation scheme is ap¬ 
proved. 

(3) Number of villages in which the 4 

consolidation scheme is com¬ 
pleted. 

(4) Number of villages in which the 2 

consolidation scheme is in 
progress. 


5 


2 


3 


3 


32 


2 


7 


5 


Total ..32 13 1 46 


One village from Khandala mahal was taken up at the outset 
for experimental purpose. 

Scheme Number 75 and 77-A^Survey of Inam Villages for Record 
of Rights.’-A special staff was sanctioned by Government for under¬ 
taking the survey and classification of the inam villages in the district 
in 1954. The special staff was put under the charge of two Survey 
Mamlatdars {vide G.R., R.D., No. 2879-144559, dated 11th September 
1954 and S. V. C. 1256-L, dated 2nd April 1956) specially for the 
Satara district at the outset. One post of Survey Mamlatdar was 
however, subsequently abolished from 1st May 1956, after the 
completion of survey work. The measurement and classification in 
respect of 197 villages was completed by the said staff by 31st 
December 1957. Besides, one more village in Khandala mahal (Rui) 
was surveyed and classified by the Survey Mamlatdar, Ahmadnagar 
in 1951 under the same scheme. The staff has also completed the 
work of preparing Akarbands in respect of 82 inam villages hitherto 
unsettled but the rate of which is now temporarily fixed under Land 
Revenue Rules, 19-0 by the Collector of Satara« The said staff 
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was discontinued with eflFect from 1st January 1958 due to comple¬ 
tion of the work in the district. The work of preparation of Record 
of Rights has been done by the regular staff of the Talathis under 
the control of the Revenue department. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Revenue 
Administration. 
Land Records. 


The land tenures of the State comprised a congeries of imms, History of Land 
watans, cash grants and non-rayatwari tenures. It was not out of Tenures, 
any generosity that the previous rules—whether the Hindu, the 
Muslim, the Maratha or the British—alienated villages, lands and cash 
allowances, but all the grants were dictated by the political necessity; 
the necessity of support to the existing rule and permanent stable 
revenue to the State. In order to achieve these objectives some 
leading men such as paragam watandars, inamdars, khots, jagirdars, 
malguzars etc. were selected and given imms in the form of entire 
villages, lands, revenues and cash grants. 


These grants were the legacy of the past administrations and were 
the products of uncertain political conditions obtaining in the 17th and 
18th centuries in India. Such grants were necessary in those uncertain 
political conditions, when the means of transport and communica¬ 
tions and the art of administration had not developed on the present 
scientific basis- Creation and continuance of such special tenures 
affected the social well being of a large number of persons in the 
villages, who had to labour for the luxurious maintenance of their 
over-lords. Thus was created a class of non-cultivating landlords 
who banked and lived upon the revenues realised from their imms 
or watans and of their cultivators who became the drawers of 
water and hewers of wood. Although many tenures were the legacy 
of the past administrations, the British retained them as vested inte¬ 
rests to support their new administration and to secure a stable land 
revenue to finance war in and outside India. 


Such intermediaries outlived their utility in the new democratic 
set-up as embodied in the Constitution of India. As a result, 
Government of India laid down a policy for removal of all such 
intermediaries from the administration by enacting special legisla¬ 
tion. In furtherance of this policy, all the State Governments under¬ 
took special legislation for abolishing the imms, watans and non- 
rayatwari tenures. 

The Maharashtra Land Revenue system is primarily a rayatwari 
system in which the tiller of the land should in principle be 
directly responsible to Government for the payment of land revenue 
of his holdings and other such obligations. In practice, however, 
this was not uniformly the case as there were various inter¬ 
mediaries in the form of immdars and landlords who shared this 
right of collecting the land revenue with Government in some cases, 
and enjoyed the right of exemptions from payment of land revenue 
either in part or wholly in other cases and thus consumed a part 
of State revenue. One of the steps in the land reforms activities 
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of Government was therefore the abolition of the various inam 
tenures in the State. The Acts which have thus affected the imin 
tenures in Satara district are as detailed below 


Number Area in respect of 

Name of the Act. Date of of entire scattered 

enforcement. villages holdings. 

affected. - 


Acres. Gunthas. 


1. The Bombay Paragana and Kul- 1st May 1951 10 1,41,472 32| 

karni Watan Abolition Act, 

1950. 


2. The Bombay Merged Territor- 1st August 1955 
ies and Areas (Jagir Aboli¬ 
tion) Act, 1953. 


4 (Two temporary 
villages) 

Two non-propri- 
etory villages. 


3. The Bombay Merged Territories 1st August 1955 103 

Miscellaneous Alienations 
Abolition Act, 1955. 


4. The Bombay Personal 
Abolition Act, 1952. 


Inams 1st August 1953 206 

or 

1st August 1955 
According to 
the nature of 
the grant. 


5. 


The Bombay Saranjams Jagirs 1st August 1953 
and Other Inams of Political or 

nature Resumption Rules, 1st August 1955 
1952. according to the 

nature of the 
grant. 


6. The Bombay Service Inams 1st April 1954 
(Useful to Community) 

Abolition Act, 1953. 


13 


8,172 37 


Total . 336 1,49,645 29^ 


The only Irnin Tenures which still prevail are (1) Deasthan 
Inams and (2) Inams of Class VI (Service Inam) useful to 
Government. 

In regard to the Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni Watans 
Abolition Act, 1950, the Bombay Service Inams (Useful to Community) 
Abolition Act, 1953, the Bombay Merged Territories Alienations 
Abolition Act, 1955 provisions have been made for the ex-holders 
to be occupants of the resumed lands on payment of occupancy 
price prescribed by Government before the prescribed dates. 
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In respect of the resumed lands of which the occupancy price has 
been paid by ex-holders before prescribed date, regrant orders have 
been passed. In respect of the lands vesting in Government on account 
of failure on the part of the ex-holders to pay the occupancy price of 
Paragana and Kulkami watan lands before 30th April 1956, Govern¬ 
ment have issued orders that the lands should be granted to the 
persons in actual possession on payment of the amount of occupancy 
price prescribed by Government. Government have also passed the 
Bombay Inferior Village Watans Abolition Act, 1958. The act came 
into force in Satara with effect from August 1st, 1959 and with it 
all inferior village watans in the district stand abolished from 
that date. 

Prior to 1938, the tenants held the tenancy on a customary basis 
with no legal agreement to define their rights and responsibilities. 
Great insecurity characterised the conditions of tenancy. The high 
share of produce taken by the landlord left the cultivator with a bare 
subsistence minimum, the tenant having little incentive to increase 
output. Wealth was primarily ,held in the form of land and 
accumulation of capital did not lead to productive investment. On this 
background of the problem, the tenancy system was a great obstacle 
to economic development. In Maharashtra, crop-share rents were 
the rule and the cash-rents were the exceptions. The tenancies were 
generally annual and there was no law preventing a landlord from 
evicting his tenants. Although in several cases, tenancy was continued 
from father to son, the tenants were generally tenants-at-will. The 
tenancy conditions became harsh and oppressive in the areas covered 
by the inam and non-rayatwari tenures. 

This is the background of the tenancy problem in Maharashtra. 
The basic idea in the tenancy and other agrarian reforms is the 
transfer of ownership rights from those not working on the land to 
those doing so and the resultant redistribution of income in the 
agricultural sector. 

The tenancy problem for the State may be divided into the 
following periods 

(1) the pre-legislation period (before 1939) ; 

(2) the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939; period (1939-1947) ; 

(3) the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948 

period; (1948-1956) ; and 

(4) the Land to the Tillers Act; period (1957 onwards). 

1. The pre-legislation period (before 1939),—In the then Bombay 
State, there was no special tenancy law regulating the relations 
between landlords and tenants because such relations were mostly 
governed by mutual contract or local usage. The British Govern¬ 
ment took no notice of the regional variations in the conditions of 
agricultural tenancy from region to region, but laid down the general 
law as contained in the provisions of section 83 of the Land Revenue 
Code. This single section constituted the tenancy law of the then 
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Bombay State for 60 years. According to that section the land could 
be held by a tenant on payment of (1) agreed rent or services, 
(2) rent payable or services renderable by custom, and (3) in the 
absence of both, just and reasonable rent. The section reco>gnised 
only permanent and annual tenancies. The protected tenancy was 
then not contemplated at all Further, the concept of rent included 
an element of service to the landlord- The scales of law weighed 
heavily in favour of the landlord in that it permitted the landlord by 
virtue of agreement, usage or otherwise, to enhance the rent or service 
renderable by a tenant, to evict him for non-payment of rent or non¬ 
rendition of services. The landlord could terminate for any reason 
the annual tenancy by giving a three month's notice. 


Tho Bombay 2. The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1939.—Tlie 
Tenancy and Agri- made applicable to the district in the year 1946. The 

cultural^^^ s Act, were given protection and their period of lease was 

settled at least for a period of ten years. The tenants who were 
cultivating the land in (1) 1932 to 1938 and (ii) from 1939 onwards 
to 1945 were declared as protected tenants and those who were 
cultivating on the appointed day i.e. 8th November 1946, were asked 
to apply within a period of one year for securing their rights of 
protected tenancy- Bombay Act No. XXXI of 1946 was passed and 
the tenants cultivating on 8th November 1947, were given the rights 
of protected tenants. 


The Bombay 3. The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948.—The 
Tenancy and Agri- Act aimed at the settlement of landlord-tenant relations and the 
cultural^and Act, establishment of the peasant proprietorship in the State. This Act 
was amended from time to time as given below 

Adopted and modified by the Adoption of Laws Order, 1950. 
Amendment of Bombay Act XII of 1951, 

Amendment of Bombay Act XXXIV of 1951. 

Amendment of Bombay Act, VL of 1951. 

Amendment of Bombay Act LXXXIII of 1952. 

Amendment of Bombay Act, LX of 1953. 

Amendment Act of 1955 

Amendment of Bombay Act XIII of 1956. 

Adopted and modified by the Bombay Adoption of Laws 
(State and Concurrent subject order) 1956- 

Amended by XV of 1957. 

Amended by XXXVIII of 1957. 

Amended by LXIII of 1958. 

The Land to the Tillers Act; peridd (1957 onwards).-The 

Tillers Act. new law i.e. amendment of 1955, which has come into force on 
1st August 1956, provides that every tenant in actual possession of land 
on 1st April 1957 i.e. “ Tiller's Day ” shall be subject to certain restric- 
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tions and liabilities provided in the Act and be deemed to have 
become the occupant of the land. The purchase price to be paid 
by the tenant for the land purchased by him is to be determined 
by the Agricultural Lands Tribunal or the State Government. 

The information regarding the number of tenants and owner 
cultivators as it stood on 31st October 1958 is as follows 

Protected tenants .. 42,413 

Ordinary tenants .. 56,987 

Owner cultivators .. 2,90,203 

The information regarding tenancy suits filed, decided and the 
balance during the period from1948 to 1957 is as under — 

1. Number of suits filed under the 33,412 

Tenancy Act. 

2. Number of suits decided .. 26,158 

3. Number of suits pending .. 7,254 

4. Number of cases decided in favour 17,059 

of tenants. 

5. Number of cases decided in favour 9,099 

of landlords. 

Though the Collector is an appellate authority to hear appeals 
under the various sections of the Act, these powers have also been 
delegat€*d to the Prant OflScers. 

In order to reduce inequalities in the distribution of land, legisla¬ 
tive measures foi abolition of the land tenures and the fixation of 
ceilings on the land holdings have been adopted by the State Govern¬ 
ments. But these do not solve the problem of the landless labourers. 
In this context, the contribution of the Bhoodan movement as one of 
the schemes of land distribution to the landless has got a special 
value. In essence, the Bhoodan Movement attempts at abolition 
of private ownership in land because its fundamental principle 
is that all land belongs to God. There is neither compulsion 
nor force used in obtaining donation of land. The Bhoodan is a “ loot 
by love ” and the modus operandi,^ is voluntary. The donated land 
is distributed by the Bhoodan Committee and a change is made in 
the Record of Rights accordingly. 

The peasant organisations in the district aim at arousing among 
the farmer members interest in the agricultural improvement 
programme and educating them to take active interest in its imple¬ 
mentation. It also serves as a link between the agriculturist members 
and all the agencies in the village concerned with the implementa¬ 
tion of the agricultural improvement programme. The organisations 
help their members in securing assistance and services of the 
authorities concerned regarding credit, supplies, processing and 
marketing. 
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The Registration Department. 

Under the Indian Registration Act, (XVI of 1908), compulsory 
registration is required in the case of certain documents and optional 
registration is provided for certain other documents. As a rule, fees 
are levied for such registration, but the State Government have 
exempted co-operative societies registered under the Bombay Co¬ 
operative Societies Act (VII of 1925). Certain types of societies, 
such as the urban credit societies, central financing agencies and 
housing societies (formed of persons belonging to classes other than 
agriculturists or backward communities) enjoy restricted exemption 
in respect of certain documents involving a certain prescribed 
consideration. For documents with higher than the prescribed 
consideration, fees have to be paid. All other co-operative societies 
enjoy unrestricted exemption. (For details vide G.N.R.D., 
No. 3648/45 (a), dated 26th July, 1948 amended by G.N.RD. of 
even No*, dated 14th June 1949). Similarly copies of awards under 
the Bombay Agricultural Debtors' Relief Act (XXVIII of 1947) and 
certificates under the Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and 
Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947 are also registered free of 
registration fees. 

Marriages under the Parsi Marriages and Divorce Act (III of 1936), 
Bombay Registration of Marriages Act 1953 (Bom. Act No. V of 1954) 
and marriages under the Special Marriage Act, 1954, are also 
registered. 

In 1957 there were in all nine sub-registries in the district located 
at Satara, Karad, Phaltan, Koregaon, Jaoli (Medha), Man (Dahiwadi), 
Patan, Khatav (Vaduj) and Wai. 

Some villages of Khandala and Mahabaleshwar petas are included 
in the regional sub-district of Wai and some villages of these petas 
are included in the regional sub-district of Phaltan and Jaoli (Medha), 
respectively. The Sub-Registrar, Wai holds his office at Khandala 
periodically, on days notified in that behalf. On these days, the Sub- 
Registrar s clerk at Wai acts as Joint Sub-Registrar, Wai, provided 
he is duly qualified. 

An independent post of the Inspector-General of Registration, is 
created with effect from 3rd July, 1958 and he performs the following 
duties in addition to his own duties as the Inspector-General of 
Registration for the Maharashtra State. 

(1) Registrar General of Births, Deaths and Marriages. 

(2) Chief Controlling Stamp Authority under the Hyderabad Stamp 
Act, in the Marathawada region of the State. 

The Collector of Satara is the Ex-officio District Registrar. The 
Registration unit is separate from the Revenue staff; but the District 
Registrar has powers of supervision over the entire District Registra¬ 
tion staff. The Sub-Registrars are appointed by the Inspector General 
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of Registration but the District Registrar has powers to make such CHAPTER 11. 
appointments in temporary vacancies. The sub-registry and district Rev^ue 
registry staff is appointed by the District Registrar. Admi^traHon 

The District Registrar is required to carry out the instructions of the 
Inspector General in all departmental matters; and, if he has any 
suggestions to make for the improvement of the registration system, he 
submits them to the Inspector-General. The District Regisrar solves 
the difficulties encountered by the sub-registrars in the course of their 
day to day work. He visits the Sub-Registry offices in his district at 
least once in every two years, and sends his memorandum of inspection 
to the Inspector-General. He hears appeals and applications preferred 
to him under section 72 and 73 of the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 
1908), against refusals to register documents by the sub-registrars 
under him. Under section 25 and 34 of the same Act, he is empowered 
to condone delays in presentation of documents and appearance of 
executants provided the delay does not exceed four months, and to 
direct the documents concerned to be registered on payment of a fine 
not exceeding ten times the proper registration fee. He is also 
competent to order refunds in case of surcharges and to grant full 
or partial remission of safe custody fees in suitable cases. A will or 
codicil may be deposited with him under a sealed cover ; and it may be 
registered at the cost of the party desiring it after the depositor s death. 

He is also authorised to receive declarations under the Muslim Personal 
(Shariat) Application Act (XXVI of 1937), and to register births and 
deaths under the Births, Deaths and Marriages Registration Act 
(VI of 1886). 

The sub-registrars are immediately subordinate to the District Sub-Registrars. 
Registrar. Tlieir chief function is to register documents which fulfil 
the prescribed requirement and for which the required stamp duty and 
registration fees are paid. The sub-registrar keeps a record of such 
registered documents and sends them to officers concerned, extracts 
from documents affecting immovable property in respect of which 
a record of rights is maintained, for making mutations therein. On 
application by parties, he issues certified copies from the preserved 
records of registered documents. 

Every* sub-registrar is an ex-officio Registrar of Parsi Marriages, 
under the Parsi Marriages and Divorce Act (III of 1936) and he is 
also the Registrar of Marriages under the Bombay Registration of 
Marriages Act, V of 1954. The sub-registrar working as head¬ 
quarter sub-registrar at Satara is vested with powers of solemnising 
marriages under the Special Marriages Act (XLIII of 1954). He 
is also vested with powers under the Muslim Personal (Shariat) 

Application Act. He is further the ex-officio Assistant Registrar of 
Companies and Registrar of Births and Deaths under Act VI of 1886. 

The principle of the department is to utilise, as far as possible, the 
spare time of the sub-registrars in the slack seasons, and to entrust 
them with some responsible work of other departments- Two sub¬ 
registrars in this district worked as ex-officio Mahalkaris in 1957. 

They were empowered to try assistance suits of annual rents up to 
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Rs. 200 under the Land Revenue Code. The head-quarter sub- 
registrar is also required to do work relating to’ all stamp matters 
under the Indian Stamps Act, 1899, which was previously done by 
the Collector’s office. 

The work of the sub-registrars is inspected by the Inspector of 
Registration, Satara division, Sangli (comprising the districts of 
Satara, Sangli, Kolhapur and Ratnagiri) and the District Registrar 
and the inspection memoranda drawn up by these officers 
are scrutinised by the Inspector General of Registration. The Prant 
Officers also inspect the sub-registries and submit their inspection 
reports to the District Registrar who forwards them to the Inspector 
General of Registration if they contain anything of importance or 
interest deserving his notice. 

The Inspector of Registration is directly subordinate to the Inspector 
General of Registration and does not exercise any administrative 
control over the registration offices. He is not a subordinate of the 
District Registrar. His duty is mainly confined to the inspection 
of the technical work of the registration offices, including the central 
records and to audit their accounts. He inspects the books in the 
central office of record and reports to the District Registrar about 
their condition so that any records which are in danger of being 
destroyed may be recopied and authenticated according to law. The 
inspector examines the books, indices, accounts and other records in 
the offices of the sub-registrars once a year; and he sends one copy 
of his memorandum of inspection to the District Registrar and another 
to the Inspector General for approval- The Inspector General passes 
orders in respect of such memoranda, adding his own remarks or 
suggestions, if any, for being c'omplied with by the sub-registrar 
concerned. 

The average annual income of Satara Registration District is 
Rs. 91,995*53 nP. and the average annual expenditure Rs. 49,983*67 nP 
(based on the figures of 1957, 1958 and 1959). The copying of the 
registered documents is done in the seven sub-registry offices by 
photofilming the documents and^ in the remaining two offices by 
hand. In all 12, 858 documents were registered in the district during 
1957. Of these, 12,287 documents falling under compulsory registra¬ 
tion were of the aggregate value of Rs. 1,03,10,269 ; 571 documents 
falling under optional registration were of the aggregate value of 
Rs. 6,40,992. Five hundred and seventy marriages were registered 
under the Bombay Registration of Marriages Act V of 1954 and two 
marriages were solemnised under the Special Marriages Act 
(XLIII of 1954). 


Sales Tax Department. 

Sales tax is an indirect tax. It has become an important source 
of revenue and occupies a significant place in the State budget, 
Its importance can be gauged from the total revenue yield from this 
tax. It has more than compensated the loss of revenue resulting 


Sales Tax 
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from the introduction of prohibition. The sales tax was introduced 
for the first time in the then State of Bombay from 1st October, 
1946. It was levied under that Act only at the last stage 
of sale and was, therefore, known as a single point tax. From 
1st November, 1952 a new system was introduced and this 
was known as multi-point sales tax. Unlike the single point 
tax system, tax under the new Act was levied at every stage of sale 
excepting stages exempted under the provisions of the Act and the 
rules thereunder. This helped to raise more revenue and to check 
evasion to some extent. From 1st April, 1954 a new Act was brought 
into' force. The system of the tax under this Act was known as two- 
point tax system. Under this system a tax was levied at every stage 
except when sale is to a dealer holding a licence and/or authorisation. 
It had thus an element of multi-point tax system. 

The Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959 which came into force on the 
1st of January, 1960, is applicable to the entire State of Maharashtra. 
The new Act embodies the various recommendations of the Sales 
Tax Enquiry Committee and has repealed and replaced the various 
Sales Tax Laws in force in the five sales tax regions of the State. 

In the initial stages a dealer who holds goods purchased before 
1st January, 1960, from a registered dealer in the old Bombay State 
area will, on the resale of the goods be liable to pay tax under the 
new Act subject to certain modifications and the benefit of section 8(a) 
of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1953, will not be available to him. 
Similarly exemption granted under the earlier laws to certain classes 
of goods generally or conditionally will, in some cases, not be accrued 
under the new law. 

The Bombay Sales of Intoxicants Taxation Act has now been 
repealed and provisions for the taxing of spirituous medical prepara¬ 
tions containing more than 12 per cent, by volume of alcohol (but 
other than those declared by Government to be not capable of caus¬ 
ing intoxication) will now be taxed under the Bombay Sales Tax 
Act, 1959 at the rate of 30 nP. in the rupee at die first-stage only. 
Similarly, country liquor and foreign liquor brought in India includ¬ 
ing spirits, wines and fermented liquors will be taxed at the rate of 
45 nP. in the rupee. 

Schedule * A * of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959 lists the exempted 
goods subject in some cases to conditions and Schedules B to E, the 
taxable goods. Taxable goods are broadly divided into five classes : 
(i) goods declared as important to inter-State trade, taxable only 
at the first stage (Schedule B, Part I) ; (ii) goods declared as 
important to inter-State trade, taxable only on the last sale (Schedule 
B, Part II) ; (iii) to other classes of goods taxable at only the first 
stage of sale (Schedule C) ; (iv) 9 classes taxable only at the last 
sale (Schedule D3); and (v) 21 classes specified and all other goods 
not specified elsewhere in any Schedule, taxable at the first stage 
and on the last sale and, again, to a very small incidence, at die retail 
stage. 
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The tax at the first stage is called the ‘Sales Tax’ and that on 
the last sale is called the ‘ General Sales Tax The tax at the retail 
stage is the ‘Retail Sales Tax’. Sales Tax and the general sales tax 
as the names imply, are payable on sales. However, when a registered 
dealer purchases goods from an unregistered dealer or from Govern¬ 
ment he pays purchase tax. When he pays purchase tax, the dealer 
does not pay the sales tax or the general sales tax on the resale of 
goods as the case may be. The registered dealer does not become 
liable to purchase tax if he resells the goods without alteration within 
three months (6 months in the case of cotton) and in that case on 
such resale he pays in the routine way, sales tax or general sales tax 
or both, as may be due. The purchase tax is not a separate tax and 
is only intended to seal off a loophole for evasion. 

Classes of Dealers. The new Act creates five classes of dealers viz. 

Registered Dealer. (1) The Registered Dealer : Every dealer liable to pay tax must 
obtain a registration; failure to do so is regarded as an offence. 

Licensed Dealer (2) The Licensed Dealer : Every registered dealer who makes 
sales annually of more than Rs. 50,000 worth to other registered 
dealers may obtain a licence, on the strength of which he can make 
purchases, free of General Sales Tax for resale inside the State. 
The licensed dealer will thus generally be the wholesaler or semi¬ 
wholesaler. 

Authorised Dealer. (3) The Authorised Dealer \ Every registered dealer whose sales 
in inter-State or export trade are more than Rs. 30,000 worth of goods 
annually or who sells that quantity to another authorised dealer who 
resells them in inter-State-trade or export may obtain an Authorisa¬ 
tion against which he can purchase goods free of all taxes (or at 
a reduced rate in certain circumstances) for inter-State or export 
resale either by himself or another. Authorised dealer to whom 
he sells them. 

Recognised Dealer. (4) The Recognised Dealer ; Any registered dealer whose 
annual turnover of sales exceeds Rs. 25,000 of taxable goods manu¬ 
factured by him may obtain a recognition against which he may 
make tax-free purchases of good? for use directly in manufactur¬ 
ing taxable goods for sale, save, generally si>eaking, for goods on 
which the tax is at the rate of two percent, or less and machinery. 

Permit Holder. (5) The Permit Holden A registered dealer whose commission 
agency purchases on behalf of principals disclosed in his books 
exceed Rs. 30,000 per year, may obtain a permit, on the strength 
of which he may make purchase tax free or at a reduced rate, in 
certain circumstances for his principals. 

Under the new Act the turnover limit attracting registratioti is 
Rs. 10,000 for a manufacturer and Rs. 30,000 for every other dealer. 
Dealers wh'' are not liable to registration because their turnover has 
not exceeded the limits specified under the Act but are registered 
under the Gentral Sales Tax Act, 1956 will be liable to pay tax under 
the Bombay Sales Tax Act under conditions specified in the Act. 
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Great care is taken to see that the tax as far as possible, would not 
be recovered more than what is intended in the law. This is done 
by the set-offs allowed under the law. 

For the purpose of the administration the Sales Tax OflBcer is the 
head at the district level who exercises the powers delegated to him 
under the Bombay Sales Tax Act and Rules for general administra¬ 
tion of the Act in his charge. His duties are registering and licensing 
the dealers; assessing the dealers and making recovery of outstanding 
taxes through the Revenue Collector and detection of evasion of taxes. 
He is also empowered to compound certain offences under the Act. 

The Sales Tax OflBcer of the district is subordinate to the Assistant 
Commissioner of Sales Tax, Central Division, Range III, who looks 
after general administration of the offices within his Range. In addi¬ 
tion to this he is also an appellate authority. 

The Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax of the Range is subordi¬ 
nate to the Additional Commissioner of Sales Tax, Central Division, 
Bombay, and he is the head and controlling authority in respect of 
administration of the Division. He is an appellate and revising 
authority over the Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax and the Sales 
Tax OflBcer. In addition to this he assists the Commissioner of Sales 
Tax, Maharashtra State, Bombay, who is the head of the Sales Tax 
Department. 

The Sales Tax OflBcer, Satara district, Satara is in charge of the 
Satara district. In addition to this for the purpose of convenient 
administration, Dapoli, Khed, Chiplun and Guhagar talukas from 
Ratnagiri district are attached to his jurisdiction. 

The following table gives for the years noted the amount of sales 
tax collected in the Satara district and the number of registered 
dealers 


Year. 

Number of Registered Dealers. 

Tax Collected 



Rs. 

1946-47 

436 

1,16,341 00 

1947-48 

635 

5,21,541-00 

1948-49 

879 

6,53,602-00 

1949-50 

1077 

10,30,688-00 

1950-51 

1186 

12,12,441-00 

1951-52 

1310 

10,81,051-00 

1952-53 

1267 

9,29,852-00 

1953-54 

941 

9,63,645-00 

1954-55 

841 

13,20,994-00 

1955-56 

910 

10,74,094-00 

1956-57 

941 

15,88,100-00 

1957-58 

914 

14,28,584-00 

1958-59 

944 

7,73,555-00 
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Statement showing the year-wise Sales Tax Receipts, the Collection charges 
AND Proportion of collection charges to the amount collected in 
Satara District. 



Year. 

1 

Amount collected. 

2 

Collection 

charges. 

3 

Proportion 
of collection 
charges to the 
amount 
collected. 

4 



Rs. 

Rs. 


1946.47 

•• 

1,16,341*00 

13,629*00 

8-53 

1947.48 


5,21,541*00 

19,340*20 

26-96 

1948.49 


6,53.602*00 

19,743-94 

33-11 

1949.50 


10,30,688 00 

25,620-50 

40-22 

1950.51 


12,12,441*00 

28,502-50 

42-54 

1951.52 


10,81,051*00 

27,333*20 

39*55 

1952.53 


9,29,852*00 

26,011-75 

35*74 

1953*54 


9,63,645*00 

23,191*80 

41*55 

1954*55 


13,20,994*00 

22,366*26 

59*06 

1955*56 


10,77,094*00 

22,449-16 

47*97 

1956*57 


15,88,100*00 

26,862*80 

59-12 

1957*58 


14,28,584*00 

28,659*20 

49-84 

1958*59 


7,73,555*00 

30,735*04 

25*16 


The Stamp Department. 

The Superintendent of Stamps, Bombay, is the authority which 
controls the supply and sale of Government stamps in the State. 

The Collector of Satara as the administrative head of the district, 
has general charge of the district administration of the stamp depart¬ 
ment There is no independent Officer in the district specially 
in-charge of stamps. The Treasury Officer, who is a gazetted officer 
supervises the work of the stamp department in the district with 
the help of Stamp Head Clerk. He is in-charge of the local depot 
at Satara and is responsible for the maintenance of the stock of 
stamps, their distribution to the branch depots and their sale to 
the public. 
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Tli(‘ Mamlalclur, the Prant Otficer and the Collector arc^ empowered CHAPTER 11. 
to pass refund orders in respect of unused, spoiled and obsolete — 

stamps presented within a prescribed period. The Treasury Officer, 
endorses pay endorsement on the refund bills for paymemt from 
tli(‘ branch office' of the State bank of India, at the District Treasury. S i ami*s. 


A branch depot is located at every taluka or mahal head-quarters Hranch Depots, 
and it is in the charge of the Sub-Trc'asury Officer, i.e. the Mainlatdar 
or Mahalkari. They are empowt red to grant refunds on stamps. 

To suit i^ublic convenience, stamps are sold not only at tlu^ local Stamp Vendors, 
depot and the branch dt'pots but also at various other centres by 
stamp vendors, authorist'd by the Collector, Satara. There are 
about 25 stanq^ vendors in the district. The Stamp Head Clerk sells 
to the stamp vt'udors at the District Head Quarters different non¬ 
postal stamps. He also sells impr(‘ssc'd court fee stamps above the 
vahie of Rs. 125 to the public, as the local stamp vendors sales are 
H'Stricted to salt's not excet'ding the value of Rs. 125 in each case. 

Similarly non-judicial stamps above the value of Rs. 150 in each case 
are sold to tlu* public at the District Treasury and Sub-Treasury. 

The Sub-Treasury Offici'rs work as ex-officio stamp vendors. Stamps 
below this value in each ease are sold by tlu' authorised vendors. 


"rhe statistics showing th(* total receipts realist'd d\u' to sale of 
judicial and non-judicial stamps and discounl paid to the stamp 
vt'udors during the y(*ar 1958-59 and 1959-60 was as under:— 


Kind of stamps. 

1958-59 

Receipts. Discount, 

1959-60 

Receipts. Discount. 

Non-Judicial 

. 2,66,163.45 

4,988.88 

3,32,083.28 

6,512.95 

Judicial 

. 2,64,097.30 

2,116.83 

2,60,079.75 

1,840.23 

Total 

. 5,30,260.75 

7,105.71 

5,92,163.03 

8,353.18 


The Motor Vehicles Department. 


Act. 


The Mo’KRt Vehicles Department deals with the administration of X'eiiiclics. 

the Motor Vc'hicles Tax and The Motor Vehicles (Amendment) Act Vehicles 

(Act XV of 1956) and the Rombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act LXV of 
1958. Under the first Act all motor vehicles have to be registcj ed ; 
all drivers have to take out a licence, which is given only on their 
jiassing a prescribed test of competence; the hours of work of drivers 
of public vc'hicles are restricted ; and third party insurance of all 
vehicles plying in public places has to be effected. It gives power 
to the State Go\'ernments to subject vehicles to strict mechanical 
Vf 5730-40 
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tests and to control the number of vehicles to be licensed for public 
hire, specifying their routes and also the* freight rates. Fees are 
leviable for registration and issue of licc’iices and permits. 


There is a Stah' Transport Authority for each State, and Regional 
Transport Authorities have been set up for convenient regions of 
a State. The State Transport Authority co-ordinates the activities 
of tlie Regional Transport Authorities. Tlie Regional Transport 
Authority controls the motor transport in the region and deals with 
the i,ssu(‘ of permits to' different calegori(\s of transport vehicles 
according to the policy laid down by the State Transport Authority 
and the Stat(‘ Government from time to time- It also piTforms such 
duties as grant of authorisations to drive' public service vehicle's and 
conducte)rs’ licences, taking departmental actie)n against those* permit- 
holders wlu) contravene any conelitie)n of the permit, etc., and 
prescribing policy in ce'rtain impe)rtant matte'rs re'lating te) mote)r 
transport in the regiem. 


The Regional Transport Anthenity for the Poona Region with its 
headepiarters at PeK)na has jurisdictie)n ewer the Satara elistrict and 
also over the districts e)f Ahmadnagar, Ke)lhapnr, Poona, Sholapur 
and Sangli- It consists of te'ii me*mbe'rs, including the Se'cretary, 
the other members, thre'c official and six non-official, being nominated 
by the State' Government under sub-sectiem (/) e)f se'ction 44 of the 
Mote)!* Ve'liicles Act. 


Regional Transport The Regional Transpeu't Officer functions as the Se'cre'tary and 
Officer. Exe?cutiv(' Officer of the authority. In his capacity as Regional 
Transpe)rt Office*!* he is the Lice'iising Autlmrity for lice'using drive'rs 
and the Re*gist('ring Authen tiy for registering vehicles. He is invested 
w'ith po\\'ei s lor i)rosecTiting offenders in cases of olfe'iices commilteel 
unele'r the Mote)!* Vc'hicles Act. Acting under tlie authority e)f the 
Regional Transport Authority he is re^spe)nsil)le for all the duties 
conne'cte'd with the* issue anel ce)imtersignaturc of authorisations to 
drive public se'rvice vehicles and ce)neluctors' licences, and with the 
grant, revocation, suspension and cancellation of permits for public 
earri(*rs, private' carriers, stage carriages and taxi cabs. 

Other Staff. The immediate subordinate to the Regional Transport Officer is the 

Regional Supervi.sor. He assists the Regional Transport Officer in 
executing his duties and looks after the office administration. 
Whenever the Regional Transport Officer is out of the headquarters, 
the Regional Supervisor acts for him. He supervises the work of 
Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors at head quartc'is. 

There arc also nine Motor Vehicles Inspectors and four Assistant 
Motor Vehicles Inspectors headed by an Assistant Regional Transport 
Officer, working under the Regional Transport Officer, Poona. The 
Inspectors carry out the work of registration, ins])ection of motor 
vehicles, testing of drivers and conductors, checking of motor vehicles 
and detecting of offences under the Motor Vehicle's Act. 
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The Assistant Inspectors carry out the office routine work, assist the 
Inspectors in carrying out inspections of vehicles and also do the 
work of the Inspectors when the latter an* f>n tour or on special 
duty. 
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This deiiartinent lias liaison with the T'olice department. The Liaison with 
Police department carries out periodical checks of motor vehicles and Department, 
detects offences under tlR* Motor Vehicles Act. It attends to 
references from the Motor Vehicles Department regarding verification 
of character of a]i]ilicants for public service vehicle authorisations, 
conductors’ lieenc(?s, taxi cab pcainits, etc- It also helps in the 
vc'rification of non-use of vehicle's and recoveries of arrears of taxes 
and in spe'cifying particular place's for bus stops, etc. The District 
Magistrate cennc's into relation with this department in connection 
with impe)sition of re'strictie)ns on road transport, fixation of speed 
limits, and leication of meitor stands at various places etc. 


Undc'r the Hombay Me)te)r Vehicles Tax Act, taxes are levied on all Bombay Motor 
motor ve'hicles, except theise elesignated and used solely for carrying Tax Act. 

out agricultural operations on farms and farm lands. The taxes are 
based on the type of v<‘hicles (eg. motor cyeles and cycles, goods 
\ ('hides, passenger \’ehiclcs, ('tc.) and their laden or imladc'n weight. 

Th(‘ Act has removed all municipal and State tolls on motor vehicles. 

The* Rules made imdc'r tin's Act la\' down that when a vehicle is to be 
registered within the State, the regist('ring authority (i.e. the Regional 
Transport Officc'r) shall v('rif)' the particulars furnished in the applica¬ 
tion for registration (e.g., the make of the vehicle, its capacity, etc.) 
and d('termine the rate of the tax for which the vc'hicle is liable. 

Ever>’ registered owner w ho w'ants to use or keep for use any vehicle 
in the State has to pay the tax determined, stating the limits witliin 
w^hich he inlend.s to use the vehicle, i.e., whether only within the 
limits of a jiarticiilar municipality or cantonment or throughout the 
State*. A token for the jiayment of the tax wull be issued by the 
regist(*ring authority and this has to be attached to and carried on the 
vehicle at all times w^hen the vehicle is in use in a public place. 

A fresh declaration has to be made annually, or every time the tax 
has to be paid (i.e. quarterly, half-yearly or annually). The register¬ 
ing authority before issuing the token in respect of the payment of 
the tax has to satisfy itself that c'very declaration is complete in all 
respects and the proper amount of tax has been paid. 


Vf 5730-40(1 
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CHAPTER I2~LAW, ORDER AND JUSTICE. 

The Police Department. 

The primary functions of the polkt: are the prc'vention and detec¬ 
tion of crime, the maintenance of law and order, the apprehension 
of offenders, escorting and guarding of prisoners, treasure or private 
or public property of wliich they may be placed in charge, and the 
prosecution of criminals. Tlu^y have, however, various other duties 
to j^erform, such as control of traffic, service of summonses and 
warrants in criminal cases, inspection of explosive and poison shops 
and extinguishing fires and others such as giving aid to displaced 
persons and j^ilgrims, verification of character, passports and natu¬ 
ralisation inc[uiries etc. 

Under section 4 of the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951) the 
suiicrintcndcncc of the police force throughout the State vests in 
and is exercisable by the State Government. In exercise of powers 
under section 6 of the said act, the State Government appoints the 
Inspector-General of Police for the direction and supervision of the 
police force. The Inspector-General of Police in the State of 
Maharashtra is thus the head of the police force and his head¬ 
quarters is at Bombay. It is the province of the Insi^ector-Gcneral 
to \\'atch over tlu* recruitment, c'ducation, housing and equipment of 
the police force and to regulate the internal organisation and method 
of working. He is assisted in his office by two Assistant Inspector- 
Generals of Police (Officers of the rank of District Superintendent 
of Police). 

For the purpose of administration, Maharashtra State has been 
divided into four Police Ranges, besides Greater Bombay. These 
four Ranges correspond with the four divisions for which Divisional 
Officers have bexm appointed. Tn Greater Bombay, the Commissioner 
of Police who is second in the hierarchy is in charge of the City 
Police Force. The State C. I. D. is under the control of an officer 
of the rank of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police. Similarly 
the State Reserve Police Force Groups and Police Training Schools 
are in charge of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, Head¬ 
quarters. Each Range in the State which is in charge of a Range 
Deputy Inspector-General is divided into districts, each correspond¬ 
ing with the revenue district, and is in charge of a District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police. Under section 17 (I) of the Bombay Police 
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Act, the District Magistrate has conlroJ over District Suptn-intciideiit 
of Police and the Police Force of a district and decides the questions 
of policA' and of administration of law within the district, but be 
does not interfere into the questions of recruitment, internal economy 
or organisation of the District Force. 

The District Superintendent of Police, Satara, is the executive 
head of the police force in the district. His primary duties are to 
keep the force under his control proj^erly trained, efficient and con- 
haited and to ('iisure, by constant supervision that the prevention, 
investigation and detection of crime in his district are jDroperly and 
efficiently dealt with by the force. 

Each district is divided into sub-di\asions, which number from 
t^^’o to three in a district. Each sub-division is in charge of an 
officer of tlic rank of Assistant SiipcrinteiKk'ut of Police or Deputy 
SuperintcncU'nt of Police who is responsible for detection of crime 
in his charge. Under the general orders of the S\iperintendcnt h(' 
is responsible for the efficiency and discipline of tlu* officers and 
men in his division. He has to liold detailed inspections of police 
stations and out-posts in his charge at regular intervals- 

Each sub-division has oiu; or more Insj^eclors who are entrusted 
with detection of crime and supervision of bad characters and gangs 
in their circles. The suj)ervision and co-ordination of the detection 
work of the different police stations in the circles is also entrusted 
to the Inspectors concerned. 

At District Head-(juarters, the District Superint(‘ndcnt of Police 
is assisted by an Inspector who is termed as Home Inspector. He 
is Personal Assistant to th(' District Superintendent of Police. He 
supervises the work of the office of the District Superintendent and 
at the head-cpiartc'rs during the abs('nce of the District Supc'rintcn- 
dciit of Police and the Sub-Divisional Police Officer. He also does 
all the routine work at the hcad-(|uarters for the District SiijXTinten- 
dent of Police. r)c\sides, there are Insjicctors for Local Intelligence 
and Local Chime branches in bigger districts. 

Each district is di\idcd into a miinber of police stations. A Sub- 
Inspector of Police is in-charge of a police station. He is responsible 
for the prevention and detection of crime and for seeing that the 
orders of his superiors are earried out and the discipline of the 
police under him is properly maintained. He has under him head 
constables and constables. The head constables arc' to report to the 
Sub-Inspector all crimes in their beats and also to assist him in the 
investigation and detection of crime. When in charge of a parti¬ 
cular post or circle of villages, the head constables act in all police 
matters in consonance with the heads of the Village Police. When 
attached to a police station, he holds the charge in the absence of 
the Sub-Inspector and looks to all routine work including investiga¬ 
tion of crimes. The con.stables perform such duties as may be ordered 
by the head constables and superior police officers- 

The control and administration of the Railway Police is vested in 
tlie Siq^erintendent of Police who has a parallel organisation on the 
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Jines of districl police. He functions under the supervision and 
control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police and the Inspector- 
General of Police. 

With a view to eradicate tlie evil of corruption and for a more 
effective ,implementation of the prohibition policy of Government, 
the Anti-Corruption and Prohibition Intelligence Force has been 
created under the control of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 
Anti-Corruption and Prohil)ition Intelligence, State of Maharashtra, 
Bombay, designated as Director, Anti-Corru];)tion and Prohibition 
Intelligence Bureau, Maharashtra State- In every district at least 
one* Sub-1 nsj)ector of Police of this force is stationed. Corresponding 
to the ranges in the niofussil, there are four units of this force with 
head-({uarters at Bombay, P(K)na, Aurangabad and Nagpur, each 
in charge of a Deputy Superintendent of Police. The unit for Greater 
Bombay is in charge of a Superintendent of Police. 

The Satara Distric t is divided into two sub-divisions : Satara 
Division and Karad Division, each in charge of Sub-Divisional Police 
Officer with head-cpiarters at Satara and Karad rc'spectively*. In 
addition to the Police Head-quarters at Satara, there are in all 
19 police stations and 25 out-posts in the district. Out of the 19 police 
stations two arc* tow^n jxdice stations, viz., Satara City and Karad 
Towm, ten taluka police stations, one* mahal police station and six 
olh(T j)olice stations. 

The district i)olice is helpc'd by the village police. Under the 
Bombay Village Police Act (VI11 of 1867), the control of the Village 
police is with the District Magistrate. The District Magistrate may, 
however, delegate any of his authority to the District Superintendent 
of Polices. Each \ illage or a group of villages has a Police Patil. 
The Police Patil is required to collect information regarding suspi¬ 
cious strangers and send it to the poliee station. He has to keep 
a strict watch over the movements of notorious characters under 
surveillance of the police. He is to give information to the police 
station of any olfence committed in the village. When the patrolling 
i:)olicejnan goes to the village^, hv has to give all the information he 
possesses about all evemts in the village. It is the duty of the 
village Police Patil to rench'r assistance to any sick traveller. He 
is also responsible for maintaining hwv and order in the village. 

In 1958, the number of the Milage police hicluding the Police 
Patils was 6.873. Some of the Police Patils w^ork as Revenue Patils 
also. The village police renden'd assistance to the District Police 
in five cases in 1958. 

The Home Guards is a voluntary body organised under the Bombay 
Home Guards Act, HI of 1947, and is intended to supplement the 
ordinary police force in relation to the protection of persons, security 
of property and public safety and such other services to the public 
as they may be called upon to perform. It is especially a civilian body 
but is nevertheless bound by discipline of a standard equal to that 
of any military organisation. The district unit of the Home Guards 
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ori^anisation consists of a Cainiinaiulant and several .subordinate 
ofFicc'rs in command of divisions, com])anies, platoons, sections, etc. 
Ajipointments of Home Guards are made by the District Commandant 
from anu)nu;st the persons who an* fit and willing to serve as Home 
Guards, and appointments of officers are made after a period of 
service in the ranks and on consideration of the capabilities of the 
Home Guards concerned. Home Guards are initially trained in 
lathi, wc'apons, control of traffic, j^rohibition and excise laws, first aid, 
mob-fighting, guard and t‘scort drill, etc- A Home Guard gets j)owers, 
privil(*g('s and obligations under the Home Guards Act and the rules 
made thereunder only when called out for duty under the orders 
of the District Sujierintendent of Police. At otlier times a Home 
Guard is on the same footing as an ordinary citizen. When he is 
calk'd out to aid the jxiliee he gets duty allowance of not less than 
Rs. 2 and not more tlian Rs. 3 pt'r day as determiiu'd by the (Govern¬ 
ment. 


The Salara Home Guards Organisation was started in Fi'bruary 
1948. In 1958, the organisation consisted of a District (k)minandant, 
four staff officers, ten units each under an Officer Commanding, 
three sub-units each under an Officer in charge and 338 Home 
Guards. The Units were at Satara, Palau, Karad, Koregaon, Vaduj, 
Mhaswad, Phaltan, Lonand, Wai and Panchgani and the sub-units at 
Aundh, Dahiwadi and Mahabaleshwar. 


Willi a \ i('w to provi(k’ an opportunity to tlu* villagers to cultivate 
among llicniselv(*s and also to cultivate towards their villages a sense 
of civic duty, an organisation known as “Village Defence Parties” 
has been formc'd in the district. The village defence parties arc 
very useful for the defence of villages against depredations of dacoits 
and other types of criminals. It is an organisation of public spirited 
and able-bodied villagers between the agi* of 20 and 50 who volun¬ 
tarily enrol themselves as members of the parties. 

For some districts there is a Police Officer of the rank of a sub- 
inspector for the supervision of the village defence party in the 
district and is dc'signatc'd as the Village Defence Officer. He is 
assisted by a Joint Village DcTence Officer who is from th(' ])ublic 
and works in an honorary capacity. There is an Assistant Village 
Defence Officer of the rank of a Head-Constable and a Joint Assistant 
Village Defence (Officer from tlu' public in an honorary capacitx' 
for each taluka. Under the taluka officers there is a Koitval for 
(^ach village defence party, who is also a villager. The Kottval is in 
charge of the village defence party. The Joint Village Deftmcc? 
Officer and the Joint Assistant Village Defence Officer get permanent 
travelling allowance at Rs. 35 p.m. and Rs. 22-75 p.m. respectively. 
The village defc'ucc! organisation in the district is subordinate to 
the District Superintendent of the Police who in turn is under the 
control of the District Magistrate. 





In order io creiilc eoidU\enee lunong \\w, mend)ers iA viWu^e 
(U'tenee YvarUes, a tew seleeled ineod^ers arc }»ivcn arm licences and 
those men are expected to arm themselves with such guns as they 
might he able to procure on their own or witli the help of the 
District Superintendent of Police. Members of the Village Defence 
Parties are trained together at a given place with such w^eapons 
including sticks etc. as they possess to defend themselves in the 
]>cst manner they can \mder the guidance and leadership of the 
Kotwals. In order that there should be some men who can handle 
fire arms in an emergtaicy, the District SnpcTint(*ndcnt of Police 
arranges to train in musketry a few men of the village defence 
]xirties. Further, to train himself in sliooting each man is exix'cted 
to fire ten practic'e rounds in the first year and five rounds in (’V(*r> 
subsequent year. 

Th(' vil]ag(' defence parties are intended merely for s('lf-defence 
and do not possess any of the powers of Police Officers. Every 
act which the members of such partic's may perform must be such 
as may b(' justified by the ])rinei])U‘s of the right of private de fence 
of person and property as laid down in the Indian Penal Code. No 
act, then foK', of a member of a village defence party which is not 
justified under tlx* Code is condoned merely because of such a 
])erson being a meml)(M’ of village defence ]')art\' organi.scd or 
W’orking under the super\ ision of the polici'. 

'Pile spi'cial ])olie(’ staff for village delVnee parties sanctioned for 
Salara district was discontinued from March 1, 1954. and the work 
is being done by tlu* police*. In 195(S, there were in the district 
1,015 village defence parties with 44.757 members. There is no 
Village Defence Officer for Satara. There are, at present (1959-60), 
one Joint Village Defence Officer and ten joint Assistant Village 
Defence Offie(*rs. Each village defence party has a Kotwal. 

At the close of the year 1958, 1,105 members of village defence 
j>arties in the district were gun licen.sees- Some of the parties 
possessed 183 spears, 210 torches and 499 lanterns supplied at 
(government cost. The members used their owu arms and ammu- 
nation and lathis for night patrolling. Seven hundred and fifty 
members wx*re given badges. 

The strength of the district police which was 46 officers and 
2,023 men in 1948 w as 46 officers and 1,688 m(*n in 1957. In 1958 


the comi^osition of the force was as follow's 
(a) Permanent— 

District Superintendent .. .. 1 

Assistant Superintendents . • .. 2 

Inspectors .. .. 4 

Sub-Tnspe*ctors .. .. 38 
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(including 6 reserved 
Sub-Inspcctors.) 


Unarmed Head Constables .. .. 179 

Armed Head Constables .. .. 139 

Unarmed Constables .. .. 540 

Armed Constables .. .. 724 

Head Wireless OxHTator .. .. 1 

Wireless Oxierators . .. .. 2 


Total45 olficcrs and 1,585 men. 
(b) Tcnijwianj— 


Sub- Head Constables. Constables. 

Duties. InsiKctors.--- -—- 

Armed. Unarmed. Armed. Unarmed. 


(1) Merger of Slates .. 

(2) Prohibition 

(3) Koyna Project .. I 

(4) For increase in work 
as a result of the 
amendments to sections 
103 and 173 Cr. P. C. 

(5) Limb Out post 

(6) Chaphal Out-post .. 

(7) Vir Dam 

(8) Karad College 
N. C. C. Armoury. 

1 


The total strength both ])ermanent and teiiiiX)rary was 46 officers 
and 1,702 men at the end of the year 1958. 

The cxxxmditure on the establishment of the district for the year 
1958-59 was Rs. 24,30,361. TIu' ratio of the police to area and 
poi)ulation comes to one jiolieeman to 2-31 stpiare miles and 674 
persons. 

Recruitment to the cadre of Assistant Sux)erintendents of Police 
who belong to the Indian Police Service is made by the Government 
of India on the recommendation of the Union Public Service Commis¬ 
sion. On their ai^)X)intnient they are attached to the Central Police 
Training College, Mount Abu for training for a period of one year 
and after successful completion of the training they are sent to the 
Slates concerned for further training. In the State, the probationers 
are attached to districts for j^ractical training for 5^ months and at 
the Police Training School, Nasik for 4J months before they are 
apioointed to hold independent charges of Sub-Divisional Police 
Officers. An Assistant SuxxTintendent of Police is considered eligible 


IJ 


17 

I 

4 


36 

4 

15 


10 


10 


4 

6 

32 


59 
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ior promotion to a senior j)ost in tlie Indian Police Service cadre 
after completion of lour years’ service from the date of joininj; tlie 
State. 

Seventy per cent, of the total number of appointments on the 
sanetioned cadre of Deputy Superintendents of Police are filled in 
by promotion from the lower ranks of the district police force and 
the remaining 30 ])er cent, by direct recruitment which is made by 
the State Government from candidates recommended by the Maha¬ 
rashtra Public Service Commission. Candidates appointed by dinct 
recruitment are attached to the Police Training School, Nasik, for 
training and are kept on probation for a period of three years* 
During th(' first two years of their ])robationary jxniod, they are 
r(?(piired to jniss departmental examination prescribed by Govern¬ 
ment. After passing the prescribed examination, while at the Police 
Training School, they are reciuired to undergo i)ractical training in 
districts for a period of one year. They are considered ior promotion 
to Indian Police Service cadre after they put in eight years service 
as D(‘puly Superintendent of Police. 

Apjiointments of Inspectors of Police are made by the Inspector- 
General of Police from amongst the Sub-Inspectors of Police who 
are found fit for i)romolion. No direct recruitment is ordinarily 
made. 

llecruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector General of 
Police both b\' promotion of officers from the lower ranks of the 
District l^)lice Force and by direct recruitment. Fifty per cent, oi 
the \'acancies are filled in by direct recruitment. Of the* remaining 
50 per cent., 25 ])er cent, of the vacancies arc' filled in by depart¬ 
mental candidates jiassing through the Police Sub-Inspector’s course at 
the Ca'iitral Police Training School, Nasik and the remaining 
25 per cc'iit- by promotion of officers from lower ranks. 

Candidates for direct recruitment may be either from outside 
the k'olicc’ cn* from tin* Police de})artnn*nt. These candidate's are, 
ill the first instance*, selectexl for training in the Police Training 
School, Nasik as Police Sub-1 ns])ecte)rs. The* selc’ction is made by 
the Inspc’ctor-General of Police assist(‘d by a Committee of the 
C’ommissioner of Police, bombay. a Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police and the Princijial, ('entral Pedice Training School, Nasik. 

The police constables are recruited dire*ctly, and the head cons¬ 
tables generally from the ranks of constables. However, to attract 
better men, recruitment of head constables is made direct from 
qualified candidates up to one-third of the vacancies. 

Among the actual strength of 46 officers and 1,702 men of the 
Satara district at the close of the year 1958 none was illiterate. 

The armament of the district police in 1958 consisted of 30 carbine 
machine guns, 956 rifles of *303 bore, 670 muskets of *410 bore. 
23 revolvers of -455 bore, 45 revolvers of *38 bore for the use of 
the polic(^ and 5 rifles of • 22 bore for imparting training to the public 
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ill rifle shooting. Ilesiclcs these arms, there were 70 rifles of *303 
lx)re, 135 muskets of *410 bore and 21 revolvers of *455 bore for 
use of the Home Guards. 

besides the men are trained in musketry. An Emergency Com- 
jxmy of 1(K) armed men is maintained and given praetice with the 
rilles of -303 bor(’. Sixte(*n men from the Em(*rgency C^ompany are 
also trained with earbine machine guns. A Tear Smoke Squad of 
one Snb-Ins])ector, two head eonstaldes and 12 constables is foniu'd 
lor the district and along with this strength, five head constables 
and two constal)les are trained in tear smoke. 

The district liad a fleet of 15 motor vehicles in 1958, 

In 19.58 the district had a high fref|uency static wirehvss station 
at Satara ^vith tu'o receivers and two transmitters and a temporary 
high frequency wireless station each at Karad and Patan. Since 
then, the wireless station at Satara lias bt'cn providcvl with a very 
high frecpu'iiey set with a control station and two ]iatrolling mobiles 
and a tenqiorary high freiinenc) wirelevss station has been in.stalled 
at J’lialtan. 

With a vi('w to provide' the' aifiied foret* which may be recpiired 
at any ]ilace in tlie State to deal with any distnrbanee* or ('tnergency, 
the state rc'serve jioliee, trained more or less on military lines and 
ec[uipp('d \\ ilh modern w(*apons, has bc'cn organised and stationed in 
groups at important c*entr(*s in the State, ('ach group being under 
the control of a (aimmandant of the rank of District Siqxjrintendent 
of Police assisted by ihi’ nt'cessary staff of officers of different ranks. 
Tlu' groups are provided with wirek'ss sets and motor transport. 

The following table shows the* eriinc* reported to the Satara l!)istriet 
Police during the )A’ar 19.58 and preceding four years : — 



1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

id) Cognisable eases 
(Classes I to VI). 

3,272 

2,800 

3,369 

3,055 

2,788 

{b) Non-eognisablc eases 

6,334 

6,551 

11,495 

7,467 

7,499 


The rc'ported important (Time of the district during the year 1958 
and the preceding four years was as under 




1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

(1) Murders and eognate 

71 

61 

51 

54 

47 

crime. 

(2) Dacoitics 


12 

22 

22 

13 

10 

(3) Robberies 


47 

49 

45 

34 

32 

(4) House 

breakings 

366 

359 

355 

254 

297 

and thefts. 

(5) Thefts 


570 

455 

450 

391 

371 

(6) Receiving 

st(’len 

3 

2 

6 

3 

4 

property. 

(7) Riots 


25 

27 

17 

7 

13 
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The incidence of the rc'ported cognisable crime per thoiusand popu¬ 
lation of the district during the year 1958 and preceding four years 
was as under 


1958 

2-784 

1957 

2-382 

1956 

2-866 

1955 

2-599 

1954 

2-372 


The Forward Post Scheme was introduccHl in the' district in the 
border areas and the areas of the adjoining district, viz- Sangli, 
Kolhapur and Ratnagiri in 1957 and as many as 136 absconders were 
apprehended till 1960. 

In 1958 there were nine' Police Prosecutors of whom one was 
appointed as Senior Police Prosecutor in the district. The total 
number of cases conduct(*d by the Prosecutors in 1958 was 2,094. 
The prosecuting Jamadars conduct minor ca.scs. 

Of the total stnaigth of 42 officers (four Inspectors and 38 Sub- 
InsjX'ctors) and 1,702 men of the* district entitled to rent free 
(juarters in 1958. si‘\'en officers and 678 men were' housed in Govern¬ 
ment quarters. In addition the military buildings at Satara occupied 
by the district j)olicc on naital basis accommodated two officers 
and 260 mem. There is a proposal with the State' Government to 
purchasi' the military buildings from the Government of India. The 
remaining officers and men liv(‘d in private buildings on hire. 

Th(‘ construction of residential cpiarttTs for the staff of Vaduj 
Police- Station was completed in 1959 under tht' St‘cond Fiv(*-Year 
Plan. The construction of ([uarters for the men and office* of Undala 
out-post is iK'aring compU*tion (I960). 

Most of the office's are* acce)rame)dated in Gove*rnme*nt buildings, 
and about 12 office's are accommodated in hired buildings. 

The Police* l"amilie*.s Welfare* Fund is maintained for the district. 
This fund is financeel b\ subscription from the members of the 
force and be*nefit perfe)rmances etc. The following facilitie's were 
given to the meinbe*rs e)f the fund during the year 1958 
(1) Monetary help for medical tre^atinent; (2) Clinic for women 
and childrc'n ; (3) Scholarships to school-going children; (4) Poultry 
farm ; (5) \^(*gc*table garden ; (6) Vc'gt'tabli* shop; (7) Dairy 

farm; (8) Sports for children; (9) Tailoring class for women; 
(10) Carpentry; (11) Adult female education; (12) Help to 
widows; (13) Transport facilities to .school-going children; 
(14) Powder milk; (15) Recreation rooms; (16) Maternity Hos¬ 
pital; (17) (ffiildren's park; (18) Radios for police stations; 

(19) Mahila Mandals with sewing machines and indoor games; and 

(20) Newspapers. 

A recreation room, a maternity hospital and a children’s park 
were opened at Satara in 1958. There is also a Government mess, 
a canteen and a provision-store for the policemen at Satara. Besides, 
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there is a co-operative credit society for the district police. The 
district police can also take advantage of the General Provident 
Fund and the Sports Fund. 

The Jail Department. 

There is nejther a Central nor a District Jail in Satara 
District. As sucli, habitual prisoners convicted and sentenced for 
a term excc^eding thrc'c months arc' si'iit to Sangli District Prison and 
to Nasik Road (x'ntral Prison. Central prisoners sentenced over two 
years arc sent to Yeravda Central Prison ; and short term prisoners 
of the district with scntcmccs ranging from one week to a monlh 
are accommodated in the talnka subsidiary jails which are located 
at Dahiwadi, Karad, Khandala, Koregaon, Mahabaleshwar, Mcdha, 
Patan, Vaduj and Wai- 

Thcs(‘ sub-jails are classified as class III sub-jails and are adminis¬ 
tered by the Revenue Department. Tlu‘ sub-jails at Phaltan and 
Satara are class 11 ilcMd-cpiarter sub-jails. The Satara sub-jail is 
in charge of a Jailoiwi/m-Supcrintendent. The Phaltan sub-jail is 
in charge of a rcvc'nia' officer. The police lock-ups in the district 
are under the direct control of the Inspector-General of Police. 

The Inspi'ctor General of Prisons exercises, subject to the orders 
of the State Government, general control and superintendence of 
all prisons and jails in the State, lit' is assistc'd by Deputy Inspector 
General, Pc'rsonal Assistant, Sujierintimdcnt of Jail Industries and 
other office staff. 

The executive office*!* in charge of a cc'ntral or district prison is 
the Su])erintendcnt who is vestc'd with the executive management 
of the prison in all matters relating to internal economy, discipline, 
labour, punishment and control, generally subject to the orders 
and authority of the Inspector-General. Under him are subordinate 
c*x(*cutive officers (like Dejiuty Superintendents, Jailors, Subhedars, 
etc.) and ministerial subordinate's. In addition there are other 
subordinates (like mc'dical officer, compounders, nursing orderly, 
etc.) also at each one of the c(*ntral and district prisons in the Stale*. 
Tlic convict officers (i c*. pri.soners promoted to the ranks of convict 
overseers and night watchmen under the jail rules) assist the jail 
guards in their (\\c*cutive duties. The s(?rvices of well behaved 
convict oV(*rsc*ers are being utilised now for doing patrolling duty 
outside the sleeping barracks but jnsidi^ the jail at night time. The 
main wall and the outer yards are always manni^d for duty by the 
guarding staff. 

The post of the Inspector-General is generally filled in by the 
aj)i)ointment of an I.C.S. or I.A S. officer or by promotion from 
amongst those who are borne on the cadre of the Superintendent 
of Central Prison (ic. including the holder of the post of the Deputy 
Inspector-General or by transfer of a suitable officer in Maharashtra 
Medical Service, Class I, or by direct recruitment). The Superin¬ 
tendents of central prisons arc officers promoted from the ranks of 
Superintendents of District Prisons. The senior-most Superintendent 
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of a central prison is usually appointed to hold the post of Deputy 
Inspector-General after consulting the Public Service Commission. 
The Superintendents of district prisons arc appointed both by direct 
rccniitnient or by promotion from amongst Jailors Grade-I in the 
prox)ortion of 1 : 2. Jailors in Grade-I arc also appointed both by 
direct recruitment and by departmental promotion in the proportion 
of 1:2. The candidates for direct recruitment to the post of 
Superintendent of a district prison and/or Jailor Grade-I must be 
honours graduates and they are rc'commendcd for appointment by 
the State Public Service Commission. A diploma in Sociology or 
Penology is an additional qualification. Appointments to Grade-ll 
are made by the Inspector-CcMieral, by ])romotion of Jailors Grade-Ill 
and appointments to Gradc^ III are made by the Inspector-General, 
fifty per cent, of which are by nomination from amongst candidates 
from outside who are necessarily required to be graduates and the other 
fifty per cent, of the appointments are given to suitable departmental 
men who have passed the Matriculation Examination or its other 
equivalent examination. The candidates for appointment to the 
post of Jailor Grade-Ill are interviewed by a selection board con¬ 
sisting of the Inspc'ctor-General and two Superintendents of prisons 
who are nominated by the Governmimt. The posts of sepoys arc 
filled in by direct recruilment and the higher posts from the guard¬ 
ing establishment :ire generally filled in by promotion according to 
senioritN’ hut if suitable persons according to seniority are not avail¬ 
able, appointments to the posts in higher grade are made by 
selection from amongst the ineml>ers of the next lower ranks or by 
nomination of candidates with some high academic qualifications 
which are fixed for each post in high grade, individually. 

A]>pointments to the posts of junior clerks are made by nomina¬ 
tion from amongst candidate’s who must have passed the Matricula¬ 
tion Examination or its (‘quivalent. Appointments to the ministerial 
posts in higher grade are made by promotion generally according 
to seniority from amongst the members of the next lower rank. 
Medical (Ifficers are drafted for service in jail department for a 
period of two years from the Medical department. 

The Superintendents of Prisons and Jails receive theoretical as 
well as practical training in Jail Officers Training School, at Yeravda, 
on a scientific basis in all fields of correctional work. A comprehen¬ 
sive training programme in correctional administration has been 
prescribed and a vocational course of training has been chalked 
out which is designed to meet with the actual requirements of jail 
guards in discharging their daily duties satisfactorily. 

An accounts test has also been prescribed for Gazetted and non- 
Gazetted superior staff of the Jail Department (i-e. Superintendents, 
Jailors, Stewards, Clerks, etc.). The examination is conducted by 
the Maharashtra Public Service Commission, for Superintendents 
(including Superintendent of Jail Industries), Jailors in Grade-I 
and II and for mc^mbers of the clerical cadre from senior clerk 
onwards and by the Inspector-General of Prisons for Jailors Grade-Ill, 
junior clerks and technical staff. 
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A physical training instructor visits the jails in the State in rota¬ 
tion and impaits training in drill, games, and other physical acti¬ 
vities both to the inmate's of the jail and also to the jail guards. 

Thus due care is tak(‘ii to see that every jail officer and every 
jail subordinate gets an ad(*quate opportunity to acquaint himself 
with the theoretical as well as practical sides of his duti('s, so that 
he can discharge them quite satisfactorily. The* training programme 
has in fact gained an important place in the jail administration which 
aims at reformation. 

Part of the guarding establishment is armed. This section serves 
as a reserve guard to ivinforee the unarmed guards in the immediate 
charge of prisoners inside' the prison or in extramural gangs in tlie 
event of assault, mutiny escape or othc'r (‘inerge'ney. One or more 
jail guards are deputed at head-cjiiarte'r sub-jails from the nearest 
Central, District or Special Prisons. The ])eriod of deputation does 
not usually exceed thrc'e' years without obtaining spc'cific sanction 
of the Inspector-CieiK'ial. Th(*y are assigni'd from time to time 
immediate charge' of such prisone'rs and of .such parts of the prison 
as the jailor under tlu^ orders of the Superintendent may direct. 

No medical staff is saiictione'd for lu'ad-ejuarter sub-jails but the 
.Maharashtra Medical Se'rvice Officc'r in charge of the local OoveTii- 
ment disj)(‘nsary or the medical officer attaclu'd to the local !h)ard 
or Municipal dispc'nsary stationc'd at or nc'arest to the place where 
the sub-jail is situatc'd is deemed to be the mc'dical officer of the 
jail, lie receivc's no extra ])ay for the jail dut\’ but is ('iititlcd to 
an allowance of Rs. 15 or Rs. 20 x>er month if the' dail\' avc'rage 
number of jirisoners in the jail I'.xcecds 40 or 80 respc'ctivcjly. He 
has to visit the sub-jail rc'gularh at least twice a wt'ck and also at 
such other time as he may be sent for to attend cases of serious 
illness or to c'xaminc' newly admittc'd prisonc'rs. A small stock of 
mculicinc's is always kcjit in sub-jail office to treat minor cases and 
sc'rious cases arc transfc'rivd to the local (Government di.spensary 
for treatment. 

No posts of matrons are sanctioned for head-quarter sub-jails but 
the Sujicrintendent is empowc'rc'd to engage a matron locally when- 
(*ver a woman prisoner is admitted to jail. 

Prisonc'rs arc' classified as Class I or Class II by the? Court after 
taking into consideration thc'ir status in socic'ty and also the nature 
of the offence. Tliey are further classified as casuals, habituals, 
undertrials, and sc'curity or detenus. There is no separate class of 
“political prisoners” but certain rules which do not allow the grant 
of facilities and jnivileges on thc' scoj^c* of length of sentence are 
rc'laxed in their favour undc'r the' .specific orders of Governmc'nt. 
Prisoners are also grouped as short termc'rs, medium termers and 
long termers. Prisoners with a sentence up to three months are 
classed as short termers, those sentenced to three months and above 
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but up to two years are classified as medium termers and those 
sentenced to 'two years and above as long termers. The short 
termers are given deterrent treatment while in the case of medium 
and long termers paramount importance is given to the reformation 
of the prisoner. Head-quarter sub-jails are meant for the confine¬ 
ment of short term prisoners and undertrial prisoners only. 
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A Jail Reform Committee was appointed by Government in 1946 Jail Reforms, 
and in their report published in August 1947, the committee made 
several recommendations to Government calculated to conduce to 
the reformation of the prisoner and Government accepted many of 
those recommendations. The rules for the treatment have been 
liberalised. The regulations regarding corporal punishment have 
been tightened and whipping as a jail punishment is now to l>e 
awarded in exceptionally few cases after obtaining prior sanction 
of Government. Punishments of penal diet and gunny clothing 
have been abolished. Rules about letters and interviews have also 
been liberalised. 


The rules for the grant of remission of sentences apply to long Remission of 
termers only. Since only short-termers are confined to the Jails of Sentence. 
Satara these rules are not detailed here. 


Work is arranged according to the prisoners health. On admis- Work, 

sion the prisoner is examined by the medical officer who classifies 
him as fit for light, medium or hard labour. A work allotment com¬ 
mittee is constituted for central and district jails, the members of 
which have to take into account health conditions of the prisoners, 
their aptitude, past experience, etc., and assign suitable work for 
newly admitted prisoners with a sentence of six months and above. 

Any changes in the work so allotted to prisoners by the committee 
have to be effected only with the concurrence of the members of 
the committee. No such committee is to be appointed for short term 
prisoners. 


Long and medium term prisoners, so also security and undertrial Payment of 
prisoners who volunteer to work are paid l/5th of the wages, which Wages, 
are paid normally for similar work outside provided they complete* 
their daily quota of task to the satisfaction of the authorities 
concerned. 

Jail Ganteens have been opened in main Jails only where eatables, Canteen, 
drinks, fruits etc., are sold to prisoners out of their earnings. The 
canteen thus serves as an incentive to prisoners to work and earn 
wages. Profits accruing from canteen transactions are utilised for 
the purchase of radios, books and other articles to promote the 
welfare of the prisoners. 

A prisoner may be released on parole in cases of serious illness Release on parole 
or death of any member of his family or his nearest relative or for furlough, 
any other sufficient cause. The period spent on parole will not 
count as part of the sentence. 

Vf 5730-41 
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The prisoner who clesii‘es to be released on parole has to submit 
his application to the Jail Superintendent who has to endorse his 
remarks thereon and submit one copy thereof direct to Government 
and one copy to the Inspector-General of Prisons along with the 
nominal roll of the prisoner concerned. IMsoners who apply for 
parole on false grounds or who abuse the concession or commit 
breaches of any of the conditions of parole are liable to be punished. 
Enquiries as regards genuineness or otherwise of the grounds 
advanced in the application are made through the local revenue 
and police officers. 

Prisoners with a sentence of one year and above are entitled to 
being released on furlough for a period of two weeks which will 
be counted as part of sentence. 

A Board of Visitors compo.sing official and non-official visitors is 
appointed for every h(‘adquarter sub-jail and taluka siib-jails- There 
are ordinarily four non-official visitors for headquarter sub-jails out 
of which two are the members of the Maharashtra L(»gislature and 
two are nominated bj* Government of whom one is a lady visitor. 
The appointmc'iit of non-official visitors other than members of the 
.Maharashtra Legislature is made for a period not exceeding three 
years. Perscyns who in the opinion of Government an' interested in 
the prison administration and arc^ likely to take interc'st in the welfare 
of prisoners both while they are in prison and after their release 
are nominated by Governnumt on the Board of Visitors on the 
recommendation of the District Magistrate t'oneernc'd and Inspector- 
General of Prisons. The Ghairman of the Board of Visitors who 
is usually the District Magistrate arranges for a wc*ekly visit to the 
prison by one of the members of the Board. Quarterly meetings ol 
the whole board an’ convened. Non-Official visitors are also allowed 
to visit prison on any day at any time during the day in addition to 
Ihe weekly visit arranged by the (Chairman. The IxTard records in 
the Visitors Book its observations on the result of the detailed 
inspection of the jails- Any n niark at the quarterly meeting or at 
the weekly visits deserving special and prompt disposal is imme¬ 
diately forwardcvI by the Superintendent to the In.spector-General 
for nc^cessary orders- Other remarks made by the visitors and the* 
quarterly c'ommittee of visitors an^ forwarded immediately after 
the end of the month by the Superintendent to the Inspector-General 
with such remarks as he may desire to offer. 

In bigger jails a committee of i)nsoners is selected for each yard 
and by the prisoners ihemselves, and the jailor and the Superinten¬ 
dent consult the committc'c? which is known in jail parlance as “Jail 
Panchayat Committee ” in matters of discipline and general welfare' 
of prisoners. 

Literacy classes are conducted for those prisoners who are 
ignorant of reading, writing and arithmetic, under the super¬ 
vision of literate convicts and paid teachers who are appointed only 
at some of the main jails in the State. Regular annual examinations 
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are held in the jail by the Deputy Educational Inspectors. As 
remuneration for conducting literacy classes in jail an amount is 
received as grant-in-aid from the Education Department, 25 per cent, 
of which is given to the convict teachers as an (mconragement after 
the quarterly examinations of the students (prisoners) are held and 
the r(‘st of the amount is utilised towards the purchase? of books, 
boards, etc., rexpiired for the literacy classes. Fiiins on educational 
and refonnative values are also exhibih'd by the District Regional 
Publicty OflBcer concerned. 

Utmost precautions arc taken in treating tlu‘ prisoners suiffering 
from various diseases and jail hospitals are equipped with all i^ossible 
requirements. Special types of diseases are attended to with due 
care and all possible measures an' taken against the spread oi' 
epidemics and contagious diseases. 

The daily routine extends from 5-15 a.m. to 9-o0 i>ni. The actual 
working hours arc? from 8-15 a.m. to 10-45 a.m. and 11-45 a.m. to 
4-15 p.m. (i e. 7 hours in all ) and other parts of routine include time 
for meditation, congregational prayers, physical training, games, social 
(mgagements, talks, singing of devotional songs, education classes and 
reading of newsjiapers and lx)oks. Ontral and District Prisons in 
the State have c'xtt'nsive factories comprising various sections {viz. 
textile, carpenti), smithy, mocht, etc.). Prisonc'rs in headquarter sub¬ 
jails arc employed in gardens attached to the jail prison and in other 
services {viz^ sweeping of barracks, kitchen, conservancy, etc.) and 
on works like manufacture of narrow tape, cot tape, etc. 

The authorised accommodation and the daily avc'ragc population 
of the headquartc'r sub-jail at Satara and Phaltan for the year 1957 
was as under 

Oaily average number 

Name of Jail. Sanctioned accommodation for the year 1957 

Males I'emalcs Total Males Females Total 


1. Satara sub-jail (II class 159 6 165 75 1 76 

headquarter sub-jail). 

2. Phaltan sub-jail (11 class .S2 12 64 12 4 16 

headquarter sub-jail). 

Dtrectobate of Sociai. Welfare (Correctional Administration 
Wtnc and Non-correcttonai. Wing). 

Tn Maharashtra Stato inhere are five pieces of Social Legisla¬ 
tion the aim of three of which is to protect children and to prevent 
juveniles, adolescents and young adults from becoming habitual crimi¬ 
nals. They are (1) the Bombay Children Act, 1948, (2) the Bombay 
Borstal Schools Act, 1929, and (S) the Bombay Probation of Offen¬ 
ders Act, 1938. The remaining two are the Bombay Beggars Act 
1945 for prevention of begging and the Bombay Habitual Offenders* 
Vf 5730-41a 
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Restriction Act, 1947, dealing with prevention of crime and treat¬ 
ment of ofiEenders. While the Children Act deals with children 
below 16 years of age, the Borstal Schools Act is applied to adoles¬ 
cents between 16 and 21, and the Probation of Offenders Act provides 
for offenders of any age, especially those between 21 and 25 and 
those who have not committed offences punishable with death or 
transportation for life. 

There are also following two Children Acts prevalent in the 
respective Divisions 

Children Act. Division or area. 

(1) The Hyderabad Children Act, 1951 .. MarathwadU. 

(2) The C. P. and Berar Children Act, 1928 .. Vidarbha. 

The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws relating 
to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation of children 
and youthful offenders and also relating to the trial of youthful 
offenders. It gives protection to four principal classes of Children, 
viz., (1) those who are neglected, destitute or living in immoral 
surroundings, and those in moral danger; (2) uncontrollable 
children who have been reported as such by their parents; 

(3) children, especially girls, who have been used for begging and 
other purposes by mercenary persons ; and (4) young delinquents 
who either in the company or at the instigation of older persons or 
by themselves have committed offences under the various laws of the 
land. Such children are taken charge of either by the ]:)olice or 
by officers known as “ Probation Officersand in most cases arc 
kept in Remand Homes A Remand Home* is primarily meant 
as a place where a child can be safely accommodated during the 
period its case is being considered and it is also meant to be a centre 
where a child’s character and behaviour can be minutely observed 
and its needs fully provided for by wise and careful consideration. 
After enquiri<?s regarding their home conditions and antecedents have 
l>een completed, they are placed before special Courts known as 
“ Juvenile Courts ” and dealt witfi according to the provisions of 
the Children Act. If the home conditions are found to be satis¬ 
factory, and if what is needed is only friendly guidance and super¬ 
vision, then the children are restored to their parents and placed 
under the supervision of a trained Probation Officer. If the home 
conditions are unwholesome and uncongenial, the children are com¬ 
mitted to institutions known as " Certified Schools ” or “ fit person 
institutions”. Fit person includes any association established for 
the reception or protection of children. At these schools or institu¬ 
tions the children receive training according to their individual 
aptitudes, in carpentry, smithy, book-binding, tailoring, agriculture, 
poultry-farming, goat-rearing, gardening, cane-work, knitting, etc. 
Youthful offenders, when implicated in any offence along with adult 
offenders, have to be tried separately in Juvenile Courts without 
the paraphernalia of Criminal Courts. The technique employed in 
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Juvenile Courts is entirely different from that in adult Courts. 
Juvenile Courts are held in Remand Homes. Penal terms are avoided, 
and even the; word “ punishment has been dropped from the enact¬ 
ment in describing the treatment to be meted out. The children 
arc regarded only as victims of circumstances or of the wrong treat¬ 
ment received from adults. 

Adolescent criminals coming under the Borstal Schools Act are 
sent for delention and training in the Borstal School, Dharwar. 
Factory work and agriculture form two main heads of vocational 
training. Weaving, manufacture of furniture and stationery, and 
smithy are some of the other vocations taught. The adolescents 
sent to this school are given such individual training and other 
instruction and are subjected to such disciplinary and moral influ¬ 
ences as will conduce to their reformation. However, boys found 
to be t(K) incorrigible or unsociable to be kept in the Borstal School 
are transb'rred to the Juvenile Section of the Yeravada Prison. Simi¬ 
larly, if the Inspector-General of Prisons thinks that any prisoner in 
the Juvenile Section can be better treated to his advantage if he 
is sent to the Borstal School, he is accordingly transferred. Both 
juveniles and adolescents, when they have finished a certain period 
of residence in the institutions to which they are sent and have 
acquired some proficiency in a trade, arc released, under a licence 
as prescribed under the Rules, to live in their homes, or, if they are 
destitutes, in ‘'aftercare hostels” (institutions run by non-official 
agc'iicies), under supervision, and efforts are made to find employ¬ 
ment for them. There is no Borstal School in the Maharashtra State; 
hence the Borstal School, Dharwar, is made use of. 

For the proper enforcement of the legislative enactments men¬ 
tioned above, machinery, both official and non-official, is provided. 
The non-olficial machinery is provided by the Maharashtra State 
Probation and After-Care Association, Poona, with a net-work of 
affiliated bodies called the District Probation and After-Care Asso¬ 
ciations. These Associations provide “ Remand Homes ” and 
“ after-care hostels ” and also direct Probation Officers to make 
enquiries regarding the home conditions and antecedents of children 
and also to supervise the young persons released either directly by 
Courts or on licence from Certified Schools and the Borstal School, 
Dharwar. 

The official agency is the Directorate of Social Welfare (Correc¬ 
tional and non-Correctional Administration Wings), Poona. The 
work under the Juvenile Branch was transferred from Education 
Department to the Education and Social Welfare Department from 
the 1st of December, 1956. Later on, from the 1st November, 1957 
the work under the former Juvenile and Beggars Department and 
the work under the Backward Class Welfare Department have been 
combined and a new Directorate of Social Welfare has been 
established. The Directorate works under the Education and Social 
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CHAPTER 12. Welfare department. There are now three Wings of the Directorate 
— of Social Welfare under the Director of Social Welfare, as 
follows 

(1) Backward Class Wing— 

For all Backward Class welfare activities. 

(2.) Coireclumal Admimstration Win^— 

Children Act work (Juvenile Branch and Stale Association 
Branch), 

Beggars Act work, 

Habitual Offenders lieslrictioii \\ ork, 

Bombay Probation of Offenders Act work. 

(3) Non-correel tonal Ad niinisi ration AFzng— 

(1) Moral and Social hygie ne j)rogranijjit‘ and other plan 
schemes including rt^jx)!*! and research. 

(2) Physically Handicap])ed Branch. 

The Backward Class Wing is headfxl by the Joint Director of 
Social Welfaie. The CJorrectional Wing is ht'aded In' the Deputy 
Director of Social Welfare (Conectional Administration), who is 
also cx-officio Chief lns])cctor of Ck'rtified Schools, Chief Inspector 
f)f Ortifie^l Institutions and Reclamation Officer for the resjx'ctivc 
jcgislatioiis, nL., (1) Bombay Children Act, (2) Bombay Beggars 
Act, and (3) Habitual Offenders Restriction Act. The third Wing 
is headed by the Deputy Director of Social Welfare (for other social 
welfare activities). Excepting the administration of Borstal Schools 
and institutions which is controlled by the Home Department at 
the Secretarial level, all work of the Corrcctioiial Administration 
Wing and non-Correctional Administration Wing is controlled by 
the Education and Social Welfare' D('parlnK'nt through the Director 
of Social Welfare. 

So far as the Satara District is concerned, tlu* Beggars Act has jiol 
yet been applied to any i)art of it. 

The Bombay Probation of Offenders' Act, .1938, has been applied 
to the whole of the district of Satara since February, 1958. For the 
implementation of the Act, the appointment of a Chief Officer has 
l)cen made. 

The Bombay Children Act, 1948 has been applied to the City of 
Satara and area situated within a radius of five miles from the General 
Post Office in the City of Satara- It has also been applied to munici- 
])al limits of Wai, Karad and Panchgani in the district. 

The Officer-in-Charge of the work of the Education and Social 
Welfare Department in this district is the “ Probation Officer ”, who 
is a Govennnent scrviuit deputed by the Director of Social Welfare 
to the Satara District Probation and After-Gare Association. He 
carries on the day to day work of the Association and is subordinate 
to the Director of Sexiial Welfare and the Honorary Secretary of the 
Association. He is also' responsible to the Juvenile Court Magistrate's 
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as lai as Juvenile Court work is concerned. There is only one Proba¬ 
tion Officer ill the Sataia District. The duties of die Probation 
Officer are as follows 

(1) To study the cliildren that are brought before the Juvenile 
Court and to submit reports based on his studies to the court 
suggesting a treatment prograinine. 

(2) To supervise the children placed under his sui>ervision by 
the Juvenile Court. 

(3) To conduct inquhies regarding applications received by 
the Juvenile Court. 

(4) To conduct the inquiries referred to the Distiict Proba¬ 
tion and After-Care Association by other institutions in respect 
of children and beggars. 

(5) To conduct inquiries regarding cliildren proposed tO be 
released on licence from diflEerent Certified Schools and the Borstal 
School, Dharwar, and to sui>ervise such children as are released 
on licence. 

(6) To conduct inquiries and supervision work under the Proba¬ 
tion of Offenders Act; and 

(7) To do propaganda work to Jurtlier the objects of legislation 
relating to children and youtliful offenders. 

There is only one remand home and one Juvenile Court in tlie 
district at Satara. The Judicial Magistrate, First Class, Satara, acts 
as a Presiding Officer of the Juvenile Court. Two Lady Honorary 
Magistrates arc? attached to the Juvenile Court, who advise the 
Presiding Officer in respect of disposal of cases before the Court. 

The Remand Home in Satara is run by the District Probation and 
After-Care Association. Tlie Association also mns a sepiuate section 
Jbr girls. The total annual exi>enditure of tlie Satara Distiict Proba¬ 
tion and After-Care Association during the year 1957-53 was 
Rs, 31,946-19 nPs. onl) . There is no After-Care Hostel in the district, 
Hie on))' C>ertified School in the district, viz., Sliree Chhatrapati Shahu 
Boarding House, run by the Rayut Shikslian Samstha, Satara, has 
various branches at different places in the district. The children 
when committed to Rayat Shikslian Samstha are sent to these irlaces. 

THii Judicial Department. 

The DiSTRicr J udue, Satara, is the highest judicial authority in 
the district and presides over the District Court. Under Article 234 
of the Constitution of India, appointments, postings and promotion 
of district judges' are to be made by tlie Governor in consultation 
with the High Court; and under Article 234, appointments of persons 
other than district judges to the judicial service- are made by the 
^ Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India, the term “ District Judge ” 
includes additional district judge, assistant district judge, chief judge of a 
small causes court, sessions judge, additional sessions judge and assistant sessions 
judge. 

- Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India, “ judicial service ” is des¬ 
cribed as a service consisting exclusively of persons intended to fill the post of 
district judge and other civil judicial posts inferior to the post of district judge. 
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Governor in accordance with rules made by him after consultation 
with the State Public Service Commission and with the High Court. 
Under Article 235, the control over the District Court and the courts 
subordinate to it, including the posting and promotion of, and the 
grant of leave to, persons belonging to the judicial service and hold¬ 
ing any post inferior to the post of district judge, is vested in the 
High Court. 

The District Court is the principal court of original jurisdiction 
in the district, and it is also a court of appeal from all decrees and 
orders up to the value of Rs. 1(),(K)0 j^assed by the subordinate courts 
from which an appeal can be preferred. The District judge exer¬ 
cises general control over all the civil courts and their establishment 
and inspects the proceedings of these courts. 

In addition to the District Court, there is located at Satara another 
Court presided by an Assistant Judge. The Assistant Judge exercises 
both original and appellate jurisdiction. He can try original cases, 
the value of which does not exceed Rs. 15,(XK). 

Subordinate to the District Judge are two cadres of Civil Judges, 
Junior Division and Senior Division. The jurisdiction of a Civil 
Judge (Junior Division), extends to all original suits and proceed¬ 
ings of a civil nature wherein the subject matter does not exceed 
Rs. 10,(KX) in value, while that of a Civil Judge (Senior Division) 
extends to all original .suits and proceedings of a civil nature irres¬ 
pective of the value of the .subject-matter. Appeals in suits or pro¬ 
ceedings wherein the subject-matter does not exceed Rs. 10,000 in 
value are taken to tlie District Court, while in those wherein the 
subject-matter exceeds in value Rs. 10,000 are taken direct to the 
High Court. 

The distribution of the senior and junior division courts of civil 
judges is as under 


Town. 


Senior Division. Junior Division. 


Satara 

Karad 

Wai 

Patan 

Koregaon 

Vaduj 

Dahiwadi 

Phaltan .. 


J 


3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Except the civil Judge of the Senior Division at Satara and the 
two Civil Judges of the Junior Division at Karad, all Civil Judges 
of the Junior Division at the above places are also Judicial Magis¬ 
trates, First Class, within their respective jurisdiction. 


The District Judge, Satara, is also the Sessions Judge of the district. 
The Sessions Judge tries criminal cases which are committed to his 
court by the Judicial Magistrates after preliminary enquiry and 
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hears appeals against the decisions of the subordinate magistrates. 
The Sessions Judge has also the jurisdiction to' try criminal cases 
falling under Section 198-B, of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
The Sessions Judge (or the Assistant Judge invested with additional 
powers), if apix>inted by State Government, as Special Judge, has 
to try cases under the Bombay Prevention of Corruption Act 
(Bombay Act 111 of 1947), read with Section 161 of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

The Assistant Judge also exercises the powers of an Assistant 
Sessions Judge on the criminal side and is generally invested with 
powers of an Additional Sessions Judge- The Sessions Judge and 
Additional Si'ssions Judge, may pass any sentence authorised by 
law, but any sentence of death jiassed by any such judge is subject 
to confirmation by the High Court. An Assistant Sessions Judge 
can pass any sentence authorised by law excex>t a sentence of death 
or of transportation or imprisonment for a term exceeding ten years. 

TJie Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions Act 
(XXIII of 1951), has classified the magistracy of the State into two 
categories, viz., (1) Judicial Magistrates, and (2) Executive Magis¬ 
trates. Judicial Magistrates are of the following classes 
(1) Presidency Magistrates; (2) Magistrates of the First Class; 
(3) Magistrates of the Second Class; (4) Magistrates of the Third 
Class; and (4) Special judicial Magistrates. Executive Magistrates 
fall under the following classes (1) District Magistrates ; (2) Sub- 
Divisional Magistrates; (3) Taluka Magistrates; (4) Presidency 
Magistrates specially empowered by the State Government; and 
(5) Special Executive Magistrates. The State Government may, in 
consultation with the High Court, direct any two or more Judicial 
Magistrates in any place otitside Greater Bombay to sit together as 
a bench and invest such bench with the powers of a Magistrate of 
the First, Second or Third Class. 

Presidency Magistrates work in Greater Bombay- Special Judi¬ 
cial Magistrates are appointed by the State Government in consulta¬ 
tion with the High Court to try particular cases or classes of cases 
or cases generally in any local area. Special Executive Magistrates 
arc appointed by the State Government for particular areas, or for 
the performance of i^articular functions. 

All Judicial Magistrates and Benches of Judicial Magistrates are 
subordinate to the Sessions Judge who may from time to time make 
rules or give special orders as to the distribution of business among 
them. 

All Executive Magistrates are subordinate to the District Magis¬ 
trate. Their powers and functions arc detailed in paragraphs III-A, 
IV and V of Schedule III of the Criminal Procedure Code. Appeals 
from orders requiring security for keeping the peace or for good 
behaviour, however, lie from Executive Magistrates to the Cotirt of 
Sessions (section 406, Criminal Procedure Code). The State Govern¬ 
ment has power by notification to direct that appeals from such orders 
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made by a iVlagislrale otlier tiiaii tlie District Magistrate shall lie to 
the District Magistrate and not to the Court of Sessions. Again, 
under section 406-A of the Code any j)erson aggrieved by an order 
refusing to acet^pt or rejecting a surety under section 122 may appeal 
against sucii order, il made by a IXstricl Magistrate, to llie Court 
of Sessions. Under s(‘etion 435(4), tlie lligb Court is empowered 
to call for and ('xainiue the record of any proceeding under section 143 
(prohilntioii of repetition of nuisance), 144 (leinporaiy order in 
urgent eases of nuisance or apprcbt'ndcd ilanger), and 145 (]>roce- 
dure \Nliere dispute as to immoveable j)rop(‘rty is likely to cause 
breaeb of the j^eace), even though such proceeding was before an 
Exc'cutive Magistrate. 

4 he ordinary j)owers of the Magistrates of the Third, Second and 
First Class arc detailed iji Schedule 111, Part 1, 11 and 111 respec¬ 
tively of the Criminal Procedure Code (Act V of 1898). They may 
be invested with additiojuil xx)WiTs by the State Government in 
consultation with the High C^onrl, and these additional x^owers an' 
detailed in Schedule IV of the Code'. They arc^ eomiietcnt to j)ass 
the following sentences 

{(i) Magistrates of the First (1; J nix)risonjnent for a terjn 

Class. not exceeding 2 years, includ¬ 

ing siieli solitary eonfmemerit 
as is autlioriscd by law. 

(2) Fine not exceeding 
Rs. 2,(K)(). 

(b) Magistrates of the Second (1) Imprisoumeiit Jor a term 
Class. not exceeding 6 months includ¬ 

ing such solitary eonfinemciU 
as is authorised b> law. 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 500. 

(e) Magistrates of the Tlhrd (1) Imprisonment for a term 

C4ass. not excc'cdiug one month. 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 100. 

The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Exeeiiti\e Fimelious Act 
came in force on the 1st July J953r In 1960 lliere w ere in all twc'lve 
Judicial Magistrates of the First Class in the district. Out of them 
two at Karad ^vl^r(! exclusively Judicial Magistrates and the remaining 
were Civil Judges. Junior Division and Judicial Magistrates of the 
First Class, llicsc^ were three at Satara, two at Wai and one each 
at (i) Dahiwadi, (ii) Koregaon, (iii) Patan, (iv) Phaltan, and 

(v) Vadnj. One Joint Civil Judge and Judicial Magistrate, First 

C4ass, Satara, sits for four days in a month at Medha to try eases 

arising from Jaoli taluka and the Joint Civil Judge and Judicial 

Magistrate, First Class, Wai, sits at Khandala and Mahabaleshwar 
respectively for eight and .six days in a month to tiy cases from 
Khandala mahal and Mahabaleshwar malial. 

llic following are other T..a\v OffiecMs of Government functioiiiiig in 
the district 

District Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor; 
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Assistant Government Pleader and Assistant Public Pj oseculor; 

Sub"(TOvernnK‘nt Pleaders one at each of the following places 

(j) Dahiwadi, (ii) Karad, (hi) Koregaon, (iv) Patan, (v) Phal 

tan, and (vi) Vadnj. 

In OcU>b(;r IhoS then^ wvrc jnactising in various Civil and Criminal dumber ul legal 
CJourts in the district two Barristers, fifteen Advocates and 241 Fraelitajeiiers. 
Pleaders. 

Ujider the Bomba) Village Panebayats Act (VI of 1933j, Nyaya N)a)a 

Pancliayats have been formed in a number of villages and these pancliuyats. 

institutions are empowered lo try petty civil suits and criminal eases. 

The constitution and powers of the panehayats are detailed in 
Chapter VI, s(*ctions 37 lo 58-A, of the Bombay Village Panehayats 
Act, 1933. An appt.‘al lies to the District Court against a decree 
passed by a Nya)a Paneluuat in any suit and lo the Sessions Coiirl 
against any ordcM* in any eas(\ 

The Bar Associations in the district which numbered six jji i960 Bar 

^vore located at Satara (1928), Karad (1930), Patan (1953), Vaduj Associations. 

^1953), DaluAvadi (1916), and Phaltan (1949). The years of esta¬ 
blishment are given in llu^ brackets. Th(‘ total membership of these 
associations was 194 in 1960. The objects of tin* associations arc'.; 

(1) to projuolc' contacts among the inem])ers of the' Ic'gal proles- 
sion ; (2) to guard the lionour and status of tlu' uu'inbers as members 
of the' profcjssiou ; (3) lo send repre^semtatives and depulations to 
the authorities eoiicerued in conueclion with legislative and other 
cognate maile rs aflectiug the public in genera] and the It'gal profes¬ 
sion in particular; and (4) lo take stej)s lo st'cure greaten* cTfieicncy 
and public coufideuec' in the admiui.stratioii of justice. 

In Satara District in the various Civil CJonrts 1.988 suits were Statistics (id 
j)cnding at the end of llie )Tar 1958. In the t ear 1959, 2,124 suits Courts, 

were ijjstituted ; 2,375 suits were disposed of and 1.737 suits were 
pending at the end of the )'ear. Out of the 2,124 suits instituted 
103 suits w'C're either for money or immoveable' property ; 787 were' 
of value not cx(;ec'ding lls. 100; 995 we're of value above Rs- 1(X) 
but not exceeding lls. 1,(K)0; 207 were' of value above Rs. 1,0(X) but 
not exceeding Rs. 5,000 and 32 of valuci above lls. 5,000. The total 
value of the suits institute'd w as Rs. 12,49,902*54. 

Out of 2,375 suits disposed of, 409 w^ere disposed of without trial; 

386 ex-parlc; 362 on admission of claims; 298 by compromise'; 

886 after full trial and 34 In^ transfer. 

There were 659 appeals (iiieliiding Miscellaneous and Debt Adjust¬ 
ment Board Appeals) jx'ueling at the end of tlie )ear 1958. During 
the ye'ar 1959, 459 appeals w^^re instituted and 364 were disposed of 
and 754 ai:)peals w^ere pending at the end of the year. 

Out of 364 appeals disposed of during the year 1959, 42 were 
either dismissed or not prose^cuted; 225 confirmed ; 50 modified; 

31 reversed and 16 remained for trial. 
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In the year 1959 there were 10,823 offences reported in the Criminal 
Courts of the Satara District. Persons iindtT trial numbered 19,153; 
persons whose cases were disposed of 14,934; persons discharged 
or acquitted 5,931; persons convicted 8,957; persons committed to 
Sessions or referred to Higher Tribunals 200; persons died or escaped 
or transferred to another State 46. None was sentenced to death; 
nine were sentenced to transportation or personal servitude; 863 to 
imprisonment and 7,885 to fine and 513 wci e asked to give security. 

During the year 1959, in the Sessions Court, 75 offences were 
reported, 205 persons were under trial; cases of 122 persons were 
disposed of during the year ; 80 persons were acquitted or discharged ; 
42 persons were convicted ; of whom 9 were sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment for life and 33 were sentenced to imprisonment. Of these 33, 
two persons were ordered to furnish security and three persons were 
fined. 


The following are the figures showing thc^ revenue and expenditure 
of the Judicial Department in the district for the year 1958-59 

Revenue* 


(1) Sale proceeds of unclaimed and escheated 
projierty. 

(2) Fines by Civil and Sessions Courts 

(3) Cash receipts of Record Rooms .. 

(4) Miscellaneous receipts 


Rs. nPs. 
1,601-69 


54,340-28 

39,274-23 

7,507-50 


Total .. 1,02,723-70 


Expenditure, 

(1) Pay of Officers 

(2) Pay of the Establishment 

(3) Pay of procc'ss serving Establishment 

(4) Other Expenditure 


.. 1,00,976-80 

.. 2,01,506-49 

31,814-09 
.. 2,21,825-46 


Total .. 5,56,122-84 
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Buildings and Communications Department. 

Tiie Buildings and Communications Department deals with 

(1) Roads and Buildings, (2) Irrigation, (3) Electricity, and 
(4) Public Health. All these branches an' dealt with separately by 
district branches of departments. 


(1) Roads and Build in fis—The Satara Division is a permanent 
Division, in charge of the Executive Engineer, Satara Division, under 
the Superintending Engineer, Central Circle. There arc six Sub¬ 
divisions under Satara Division which are as follows 

(1) Satara Sub-division .. .. Permanent. 

(2) Karad Sub-division, Karad .. Permanent. 

(3) Koregaon Sub-division, Koregaon .. Permanent. 

(4) Phaltan (R. & B.) Sub-division,'^ 

Phaltan. 

(5) Road Project Sub-Division .. ^Temporary Sub-divisions. 

(6) Polytechnic Institute Sub-division, | 

Karad. J 

While each Circle is in charge of a Superintending Engineer, the 
divisions are in charge of Executive Engineers and the Sub-divisions 
in charge of Assistant Engineers or Deputy Engineers. The Assistant 
Engineers belong to the Maharashtra Service of Engineers (M. S. E.). 
Class I, and Deputy Engineers to M- S. E., Class II. These Officers 
are each in charge of a Sub-division and are, therefore, called Sub- 
divisional Officers. The Sub-divisions are divided further into sec¬ 
tions each in charge of an overseer. There are about 20 overseers 
in each Division. 

The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the administration 
and general control of Public Works in charge of Officers of the 
Department within the Circle- It is his duty to inspect the state of 
the various works within his circle and to satisfy himself that the 
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system ol management prevailing is efficient and economic. He is 
requinTl to ascertain the ('fflcicncy of the subordinate Officer and 
joetly eslalilishments and to see and re])ort whether the staff employed 
ill eacli division is actually nccessaiN' or adi^piate for the management. 
He also examines the conditions of the surveying and mathematical 
instilimcmts at the headipiarters of divisions. In the case of office 
and pc'tty (\stablishments borne on divisional scales, he sees that 
these' scales aix^ not exec'i'ded without jiroper authority. The Siiperin- 
tc'iiding Engin('(Ts are t'lnpoWered to transfer and post Deputy 
I'aigineers and Oversei'rs within their Circles. In the interest of 
administration, however, Executive Engineers of Divisions are con¬ 
sulted bc'fore posting these Officers to particular Sub-divisional charges 
under their control. It is also llu' duty of Superintending Engineer 
to recommend rimiovals and transfer of Executive Enginc'er.s 
from thc'ir own Circles. The supervision and control of the assess¬ 
ment of rcN'enue from irrigation works within his (a'rcle rests with 
the Superintending Engineer. The Siiperinti'nding Engineer is 
authorised to corre^spond direct with any of tlu' local authorities. Civil 
or Military, within his Circle. 


Executive The Executive Engine(*r is responsible to the Supc'rinlending 

Engineer. Engineer of his Circle for the execution and management of all works 
within his division, fie has to see that proper ivu^asurcs are taken to 
preserve all buildings and works in his division and to prevent 
encroachment on Government liUnds in his charge. lie is responsible 
to sec that the surveying and mathematical instrmiK'nts in In's division 
are properly cared for and to report on their condition to the Superin¬ 
tending Engineer at the end of each working season. In addition 
to his duties, he is ex-officio professional advisor of all departments 
of the State within tlie limits of his charge. 


Tin' Sub-divisional Officers are re.sjxmsible to tlu' Executive 
Eijg/neer in charg<* of die Divisions for the fnanagemenf and evei'ti- 
(foil of works within their Siib-diVisions. 


Tlie overseers are in charge of sections under the Snh-divisional 
Officers. 


Tlie total mileage as on 31st March 1961 as maintained in Satara 
division was 492-98 under the different categories of roads ns detailed 
below 

National Highways’ 

State Highways 
Major District Roads 
Other District Roads 
Other Roads not included in 
the Plan. 


80-59 miles. 
163-05 miles. 
127-41 miles. 
112-32 miles. 
9-58 miles. 


492-98 miles. 
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Out of the above total lengtli of road, the type of the surface 
and their ](‘ngths are as under 

4*00 miles is of cement-concrete snrfact*. 

182*03 miles is of B. T. surface. 

182*45 miles is o(- W. B. M. surface. 

124*50 miles is of Murum surface. 

(2) As regards New' Building Construction the following build¬ 
ings are completed 

(i) GovernmcTit Polytechnic at Karad. 

(ii) Police lines at Vaduj. 

(iii) Industrial Estate at Karad. 

(iv) C. D. Building at Satara. 
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Buildings (dr ]>oliee lines and Police Sub-Inspectors’ Quarters art* 
in progress at Karad, Dhehewadi, Satara, Umbraj and similarly major 
buildings, viz., (/) New Civil Hospital with its sub-structures and 
New Inspection Bungalow at Satara are also in progress. 

(3) All irrigation works from this Division have bc‘en transfc'rred 
to Nira Right Bank Canals Division, Phaltan, recently. 

For carrying out advisory, administrative and executive duties per- Idccirical Circle, 
iaining to the generation and use of electricity, there is the Electrical 
Circle undcu* the Electrical Engineer to CoviTumeni. The jurisdiction 
of this officer c*xtends to the whole of the Stale. Under him are five 
EIecti*ical Divisions, each in charges of an Executive Paigineer. Out 
of these five Electrical Divisions, two Divisions have their Head- 
Quarters at Bombay, two at Poona and oik* at Nagpur. Satara 
District falls under the jurisdiction of the Poona Electrical Division, 

Poona- 


In Satara District there are three Electric Supply Companies at 
Satara, Karad and Mahabalcslnvar. The Maharashtra State Electri¬ 
city Board is also supplying ele<*tricity to e(*rtaiu tow ns in the district. 


lUMTO VnON AND POWFR DfP MVIWIKN I’. 


Tiik Ihiucation and Power Departmenj deals avith (1) Major, 

Medium and Minor Irrigation Works, (2) Hydro-Electric Schianes, ' 

and (3) Water Supply and Drainage* Sch(*mes. 

For execution of multi-purpose Koyna Hydro-Electric Project Organisation. 
Stages I and 11, there exists the Koyna Organisation under the overall 
charg(\s of the Chief Engineer, Koyna Project, wdth headquarters at 
Koynanagar, District Satara- Tlie Chief Engineer, Koyna is respon¬ 
sible to Secretary to Government, Irrigation and Power Department 
for the working of this organisation. The Chief Engineer, Koyna, has 
under him on the civil side two Superintending Engineers, ten Execu¬ 
tive Engineers, one Rescnirch Officer, one Chief Accounts OflScer and 
numb(M* of Di'puty Engineers, etc. for implementation of the Koyna 
project. [In the Electrical and Mechanical wing there is a Chief 
Engineer (Electrical), Koyna, with Jieadquarters at Bombay and one 
Plxecutive Engineer at Koynanagar]. For operation and maintenance 
of the construction power plant system the three medium irrigation 
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schemes in the district are being executed by three independent sub¬ 
divisions viz., Tarali Bandhara Sub-Division for Tarali Bandhara; 
Urinodi Bandhara Sub-Division for Urmodi Bandhara and Koregaon 
Sub-Division, for Ranand tank under the control of the Executive 
Engineer, Satara Division, who is under the Superintending Engineer, 
Central Circle, Ptwna. For the execution of the remodelling and 
extension of the Krishna Canals, which will benefit Sangli and Satara 
districts, there is a Krishna Canals Extension Sub-Division No. 1 at 
Karad under the Executive Engineer, Kolhapur Irrigation Division 
which works under the Superintending Engineer, Deccan Irrigation 
Circle (I), Poona. 

Minor irrigation works in the district arc supervised by the 
Executive Engineer, Nira Right Bank Canal Division, with head¬ 
quarters at Phaltan. He is under the control of the Superintending 
Engineer, Deccan Irrigation Circle (I), Poona. Tliere are two sub¬ 
divisions i.e. Tai*‘ali Bandhara Sub-Division and Minor Irrigation 
Investigation Sub-Division with headquarters at Satara. The former 
undertakes mostly construction work and the latter looks after investi¬ 
gation and preparation of plans and estimates for minor irrigation 
works in the district. The Director of Minor Irrigation is of the rank 
of a Chief Engineer and is the head of the department entrusted with 
the iTni)lementation of minor irrigation programme in the State. 

The Executive Engineer, Public Health Works Division, Kolhapur 
is entrusted with the execution and maintenance of public health 
i.e. water supply and drainage schemes and the Executive Engineer, 
Public Health Project Division, Poona with the preparation of major 
public health schemes in the district. The works in Satara, Wai, 
Phaltan, Khatav, Patan and Jaoli talukas and Mahabal(‘shwar and 
Khandala Petas arc looked after by the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
MahjRbaleshwar, WlatcT Supply* Construction Sub-Division, Satara 
and those in Man and Karad talukas by the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Sanitary Sub-Division, Sangli. Tlie Executive Engineers of Public 
Health Works Division and Public Health Projects Division are 
under the control of the Superintending Engineer, Western Public 
Health Circle, Poona. 

The Superintending Engineer is responsible for the administration 
and general control of works in charge of officers of the department 
within his Circle. It is his duty to inspect various works within his 
Circle and to ensure that the system of management and working 
prevailing in his Circle is efficient and economical. 

The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his Circle for execution and management of all works 
within his division. The Sub-Divisional Officers are responsible to 
the Executive Engineer in charge of the division for management and 
execution of works within their Sub-Divisions. The overseers arc 
in charge of sections. They are under the Sub-Divisional Officers. 

The Koyna Hydro-Electric Project (a multi-purpose River Valley 
Project) situated in the zone of Sahyadri mountains in the Southern 
Maharashtra, is designed to harness the heavy precipitation of nearly 
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200 inches annual rainfall in the Koyna valley to t‘conoinic generation 
of electric power by channcilling the waters up to high-drop tunnel 
along the western slope. The salient features of the project, which 
is being executed in stages since 1956, are (i) a rubble-concrete 
dam of about 207 fcc*t high across the Koyna river at a point, nearly 
three miles upstn’am from Helvak in the district (on Karad-Chiplun 
road), storing 36,(KX) me. ft. in first stage, (ii) diversion of the 
stored water to the w(*st by underground tunnels and conduits 
through the surge shaft into the steel lined pressure shafts along and 
within the high western (‘scarpment jiroviding an almost vertical 
drop of 1,600 ft. under high pr(‘ssiire into the generation jdant housed 
in underground halls aiijiroached by tunnel into the rocky face' 
near the village Pophali of Chiplun taluka, and (iii) discharge of the 
water from the* power house through tail raci' tunnel into the river 
Vashisthi which flows westward into Arabian Sea. The underground 
]V^w(‘r-house is the first of its kind in Asia. 

TIh' pONN'er-hous(‘ system consists of three* huge parallel caverns 
with an acc(*ss road tunnel, a ventilation tunnel (touching the caverns 
at the roof level) and cable tunnels to take outside* the hill, the power 
generated and stc'pped up in the* jiower-house syste'in for onward 
transmission to Bombay for b(*ing liuk(‘d with the Tata railway system 
s(*rving the* Bombay-Poona areni and for distribution in the Southern 
Maharashtra region. 

The first stage of the project is estimated to cost Rs. 5(S*28 crorcs. 
In this stage 4 machines each generating 60,000 K\V. powe r will be* 
installed. The first unit of the project is exp(‘cted to be* put into 
ceimmercial e)peratie)n by the e’lul of the financial year 1961-62 and 
the remaining in succession thereafter. 

The; Seconel Stage elevele)pment of the pre>ject envisages raising 
the dam to e*nable impeiunel 98,(KK) me. ft. of water, which would 
allow iitilisatie)!! of 67,5(X) me. ft. (jiarlly fre)m the run e)ff of the* 
river anel partly fre)m the steiragc) for powe*r purposes by diveTsie)n 
to the We*st anel a utilisatie)n e)f 16,(XX) luc. ft. feu irrigatie)n in the 
Krishna basin upto the southe*rn bounelary of Maharashtra State*. 

As most of the* othe*r elements of the underground pow(*r-house 
systeau will alreaely be constructed to the* ,se*cond stage dimeaisions 
eluring stage I construction programme the only civil e*ngineering 
works that reepuTe to be executed in the* 2nd stage; are, raising the* 
Dam to a section re*le*vant to 98,(XX) me. ft. storage, two more pre'ssure 
shafts anel the 2nel cable tunnel. 

On the; e;lectrical and mechanical side, the provision and instal¬ 
lation of four more generators capable of almost doubling up the 
jiower of the 1st stage together with appurtenant stt'p-up trans¬ 
formers, switch gear and transmission system form the main bulk 
of work. The total generable units at the end of the 2nd stage* 
will be 2,150 million KWH. 

In addition, a powe*r-house at the foot of the dam (with 
an installed capacity of about 40,(X)0 KW), is also contemplatc'd as 
a part of Stage II works. The Stage 11 project (including P. H. at 
the foot of the Dam), is estimated to cost Rs. 1,797*63 lakhs. 

Vf 5730-42 
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The Third stage development of the project consists of the exploi* 
tation of the Tail Race Potential. Tail Race waters emerging out 
of the Power House hill at an altitude of about 420 feet above the 
mean sea level, flow down a steep bed gradient of the outfall river. 
Within a distance of five miles, the l>ed level of this outfall river 
(Vashisthi), is about 150 feet. Thus a tail race plant, capable of 
generating 60,000 KW. at 60 per cent, load factor, is envisaged in 
the 3rd stage development. 

The work of following medium irrigation schemes is in progress. 


Serial 

No, 

Name of the Scheme. 

Location 

Estimated 

cost 

(in thou¬ 
sand of Rs.) 

Potential 
on com¬ 
pletion. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Tarali Bandhara 

Patan 

13*95 

5,.5(X) 

2 

Urmodi Bandhara 

.. Satara Taluka 

17*16 

4,100 

3 

Ranand Tank 

Man Taluka . 

. 30*18 

2,700 


Remodelling and Extension of Krishna Canals under execution 
will partly benefit Karad Taluka of the district and Walva and Tas- 
gaon Talukas of Sangli district. The Vir Dam Project in Poona 
(listrict is also expected to benefit 4,190 acres in Phaltan taluka of 
Satara district on its completion and full development. 

A new major project, viz,, Koyna Irrigation Project is included 
in the Third Plan. The project envisages the construction of 
a pick-up weir at Warunji near Karad. The project is estimated to 
cost Rs. 950 lakhs and will irrigate on completion about 91,350 acres 
of which 18,150 acres will be in Karad taluka. 

There arc 31 minoi" irrigation schemes, irrigating 2.50 aci cs and less 
with an outlay of Rs. 2-94 lakhs incurred so far and a projected irrig¬ 
able area of 3,128 acres, which have been completed in the First 
Five Year Plan. Two minor irrigation scluMnes completed in the 
First Plan, irrigating more than 250 acres, are as under 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the Scheme. 

Expenditure 

incurred. 

Area 

irrigable. 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Rs. 

Acres. 

1 

Bandhara at Nimb, taluka Satara 

.. 4.810 

300 

2 

Bandhara at Jamb^ taluka Wai 

5,260 

300 



JO,070 

600 
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Eight minor works with an outlay of Rs. 29*99 lakhs and a pro¬ 
jected irrigable area of 5,389 acres, have been completed in the First 
Five Year Plan in the district. The important schemes are as 
under 
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Minor 


Expenditure Area 

Irrigation. 

Name of the Scheme. 

incurred Irrigable 

in lakhs, of Rs. in acres. 



1 


3 4 


J Construction of an earthen dam across Banganga 12 *58 2560 

river near Kuransali road, Taluka Phaltan. 

2 Conslrucling irrigation tank .. 11*83 1600 


About 22 minor irrigation schemes, with an estimated cost of 
Rs. 31*28 lakhs and a projected irrigable area of 7,974 acres, have 
been spread over the Third Five-Year Plan. The important schemes 
are as under 


Estimated Area 
Cost irrigable on 

Serial Name of the Scheme, (in lakhs) completion. 

No. 

1 2 3 4 


Rs. Acres. 

1 Constructing a Percolation Tank at Tambve, 10*41 1660 

Tafiika Phaltan. 

2 Bandhara at Morna River near Dhavane 11*92 3640 

3 Percolation Tank at Dhumaldara at Dhumalwadi 4*90 450 


The main functions of the Public Health Organisation of the 
Department arc as under 

(i) Execution of Goveniment and municipal water supply tmd 
drainage schemes. 

(ii) Supervision of water supply and drainage schemes executed 
by local bodies through their own agencies. 

(iii) To give advice so far as water supply and drainage pro¬ 
blems are concerned to other departments of Government, in con¬ 
nection with schemes sponsored by them. 

(iv) Maintain large number of water works in the State either 
owned by Government or owned by local bodies but entrusted to 
Government for running, the local bodies bearing the cost. 


Walter Supply 
and Drainage 
Schemes. 
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Jn the district, tlio following towns are provided with protected 
piped water supply 


1. Satara City 

2. Satara Siibiirbs .. 

3. Phaltan 
1. Karad 


5. y\iindh 


Satara Citv Water Works is owned and 
nianag(‘d by the Municipality. 

Satara Canip Water \A"orks is owiK'd 
and managed by Government. 

OwiK'd and managed by the? Mnnici- 
pality. 

Karad Ih'ad Works and Purification 
\\T)rks are owaied and managed by 
GovcTiiment. Distribution system is 
ow’iu'd and manag(‘d bv Karad Muni¬ 
cipality. 

Water Works are owned and mauagi'd 
by Gov('mm(‘nt. 


Following an* the Governmc'nt watcT supply and drainage* sclu'jues 
in progress in the district 


I'.stimated 

Serial Name (d'(he Sclienu*. Cost. 

\<>. (in lakhsof Rs.) 


1 Improvement to Karad Water 

Works. 

2 Mahabalesliwar Water Supply 

Scheme (Head Works.) 

^ Panchgani Water Supply 
Scheme. 


4*47 Works practically completed 
except few minor items. 

9 •2<S Stage I practically complete except 
lew items. 

31*5.5 Scheme is recently .'■auctioned. 


The DEPARTisfENT oj*’ Agriculture. 

The charge of the vghicui.i ur ve Ar.nv iTiEs of *iiie Saiar v district 
rests with the Di.strict Agricultural Officer (Maharashtra Agricultural 
St*rvice, Cdass 11 ). He works directly under the supervision of th(‘ 
Superintending Agricultural OfRc(‘r, Poona Division, Poona, who is 
in (harge; of th(* six districts of the vState. The Superintending 
Agricultural OfficcT is working under the direct control of tht* 
Director of Agriculture, who is assisted by four Joint Directors, 
one for establishment, st'cond for extension, third for agricultural 
engineering and the fourth for research and education. The Super¬ 
intending Agricultural Officer is the administrative head of the 
Division, who controls the activities of the District Agricultural 
Officer. But in addition to' him the State level specialists guide the 
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District Asriculliiral OlfictT- in specialised matters, 
under 

]. Agronomist. 

2. Plant Pathologist. 

3. Agricultural Chemist. 

4. Agricultural Entomologist. 

5. Soil Specialist. 

6. Oil-seed Specialist. 

7. Rice Specialist. 

8. Millet Specialist. 

9. Statistician. 

10. Siiujarcanc Spcxialist, etc. 

Tlu'i-e are six branches in the office of the Superintending Agricnl- 
liiral OfficcT, and th(' lu^ids of these st'ctions, namely, (‘stahlishna'iit, 
accounts, te'chuical, resc'arch and education, ajn*icultural ('ngineering, 
statistics, crop protection, c rop compc‘tition, guide the District Agri¬ 
cultural OlhccT, in respc‘cli\e suhjc'cls. The Superintendent of esta- 
hlishmcMit branch looks aft(‘r ihc' estahlishnicmt matters, and the 
Assistant Accounts Officer looks aitcT accounts mattcTs. The PcTsonal 
Assistant to the Superiutc'iicling Agricultural Officor, Dc‘putv Diirctor 
of Agriculture (Engineeriug), Dc^puty Dirc'ctor of Agriculture 
(Rc'scarch and Education), tlie Assistant Statistician, the Crop Pro- 
t(‘ction Oilicc'r and the Crop Clompetition OfficcM*, arc* responsible' 
to guide the* District Agricultural Officor in their respective spheres 
in agricultural extension ^^ork. 

The? District Agricultural Officc'r is assistc'cl by the Assistant 
District Agricultural Officer, in office' work and by two Agricultural 
Offiec'rs, appointc'd for Taluka Sc’c'cl Multiplication Farm and Kharif 
and RdJfi Caiui])aigns, respc*cti\oIy. Similarh he is assisted by thc‘ 
District staff of one Agricultural OffiecT and one Agricultural SupcT- 
\isor in charge of the paddy pilot schc'uie and the Division, respec¬ 
tively who are bc'ing assisted b\’ the Agricultural Assistants under 
(liflerenl schemes. With the* intrcxluctiou of community devclop- 
mc'ut and pre-c'xtc*nsion blocks in the district, the staff of the Agri¬ 
cultural Dc'partmc'ut is withdrawn from se\cm talukas and hc'ncc' 
there? are only eightc?c‘n Agricultural Assistants working for general 
agricultural extc'usion M ork in the rest of the four talukas. Similarly 
the staff of twelve* Agricultural A.ssistants is providc'd under the 
Paddy Pilot Sclu’ine, ^^'ho are working under one* Agricultural 
Officer, Paddy Pilot Scheme, six Agricultural Assistants unclcr Jowar 
Pilot Scheme and two Agricultural Assistants under Oil-scc'ds 
Scheme. Thus in all thirh^-eight Agricultural Assistants are work¬ 
ing in the district for agricultural extc'usion work of general and 
special nature. 

In the communit)^ development and pre-extension block the work 
of agricultural extension is entrusted with the Block Development 
OfficcT who is being assisted by the Extension Offiecn* (Agricultural) 
at block levc'l and Gmmscvnks at village Ic'vc'l. There are in all 
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eight blocks of coniiimnity development pattern and two pro- 
extension blocks sanctioned in seven tiilukas and ten extension 
officers (Agricultural) guide the Gramsevaks whose number is about 
ninety. In community development and pre-extension aieas the 
Gramsevaks arc expected to devote mainly to the agricultural exten¬ 
sion work. They work under the Block Development Officers and the 
District Agricultural Officer. In other areas the Agricultural Assist¬ 
ants cany out agricultural extension work under the supervision ol 
the Agricultural Supervisors. 

Tlu‘ work of soil conservation is undertaken in the district, since 
1st September 1955 and the items like contour bundmg, strip cropp¬ 
ing, dry farming, etc., arc undertaken. Five Agricultural Super¬ 
visors and twenty-six Agricultural Assistants assist the Sub-Divisional 
Soil Conservation Officer in contour bunding work. 

In the district, whole of Man taluka, eastern parts of Khandala and 
Khatav talukas and southern part of Phaltan taluka which receive 
north-eastern rains are partially scarcity stricken areas where soil 
conservation jueasures need to be taken, ilic contour bunding and dry 
farming work is undertaken in Man and Khatav talukas to start with 
and will be extended to Khandala peta. The work of contour bund¬ 
ing is so far done in respect of 29,528 acres of land under Land 
Improvement Act, 1942. 

The work of carrying out the diy fanning plots is also undertaken 
by the Sub-Divisional Soil Conservation OQcer, who is assisted by 
fourteen Agricultural Assistiints. The scheme started in the )ear 
1958 and upto 1960-61, 1,197 dry fanning plots have been takem in 
207 villages of the district. 

A unit of four bulldozers was j)rovided for the district for level¬ 
ling of lands. The unit works under the Sub-Divisional Soil Con- 
seiwation Officer, Satara, The bulldozing work is generally under¬ 
taken in compact bl(Kks with 500 hours of work in each block. 
The machine works for ten hours a day. The target for each 
machine for the year is fixed at 750^hours and the machines usually 
>vork for 5-6 months only from January to June, aftc‘r the kharif 
crops are haiwested and the lands arc ready for work. The work 
done by the unit so far is 11,433 hours. 

The Animal Husbandry Department. 

The main Func;tions of the Animal Husbandry Department arc 
treatment of sick animals, control of various live-stock diseases and 
improvement of live-stock in die State. The department also con¬ 
ducts the work of control and eradication of ticks. It also advises 
people in the hygienic methods of animal management and insists 
upon improving the breed of live-stock for the preservation of 
animal wealth of the country, by the method of artificial insemina¬ 
tion, etc. 
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The veterinary activities in Satara district are controlled by the CHAPTER 13. 
Divisonal Veterinary Officer, now designated as District Animal 
Husbandry Officer, Satara Division, Satara, who is in-charge of three ments. 
disti-icts at present, viz., Satara, Siingli and Sholapiir. He is an officer 
of Class 11 rank in the Maharashtra Veterinary Service and is husbanuhv. 

directly responsible and subordinate to the Director of Animal Hus- Veterinary 

bandry, Maharashtra State, Poona. Aetivities. 

In th() Satara district, there arc eleven veterinary dispensaries Veterinary 
located at Satara, Nagthana, Patan, Rahimatpur, Medha, Phaltan, Dispensaries. 
Vadiij, Mhaswad, Lonand, Karad and Wai. 

Of these, the Nagthana dispensary is run by Government and the 
rc'st are maintained by the District Local Board, Satara. 

Tlu^ \’('tcrinary oflBcers in charge of the veterinary dispcaisaries, 
except tlie dispcaisary at Lonand, are Government officers of Class III 
in Maharashtra Veterinary Service. The veterinary dispensary at 
Lonand is a branch veterinary dispensiuy and is in charge of a stock- 
man. The stockmen attached to other veterinary dispensaries carry 
out \’accinations and castrations. The veterinary officers in charge 
of the veterinarx^ dispensaries visit the centres coming under their 
jurisdiction for treatment of animals. 

In areas taken up for National Lxlension Scheme, and Block 
Department activities, stockmen are placed at the veterinary aid 
centres. Under this scheme, two veterinary aid centres arc "func¬ 
tioning in Patan taluka, four in Karad taluka, four in Satara taluka 
and two in Wai taluka. These centres are supervised by veterinary 
officers in charge of tlie main veterinary dispensaries in the respec¬ 
tive areas. 

In 1957-58, 31,458 animals were treated for contagious and non- i;)isciises, Inocu- 
contagious diseases and 3,565 castrations were performed at the lations and 

veterinary dispensaries in the district. In tlie same yeai* the staff Vaccinations, 

treated 20,924 animals and performed 1,002 castrations in the villages 
while on tour. 


The following are the statistics of out-breaks of niiiiii contagious 
diseases and the vaccinations carried out during the year 1957-58 


Serial 

No-. 

Name of tlio Disease. 

Number of 
out-breaks 
reported. 

Number of 
vaccinations 
carried out. 

1 

Haemorrhagic Septicaemia. 

58 

18,949 

2 

Black Quarter 

171 

44,784 

3 

Ranikhet 

a3 

23,678 


During 1957-58, 17,579 animals were sprayed with Gammexane 
powder by the field-staff for the eradication of ticks. 
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Tlicrc is an artificial insciniiiation sub-centre at Phaltaii and at 
Karad. In all 448 inseminations were performed at the Phaltan sub- 
cciitre in 1957-58. 


The Forest Depari'ment. 

The FIeai) of the Foresi 1>epartmen"t in the State is tlie Chii;f 
Conservator of lH)rests, whose hcad((uarters are at Poona. For 
administrative purposes, the whole State is divided into six circles 


as shown below : — 


Name' of C'irilo. 

IlratlqiiarlfTS. 

1. Nasik Circle 

Nasik. 

2. Poona Circle 

l^oona. 

3. Nagpur Circle 

.. Nagpur. 

4. Amravati Circle 

Amravati. 

5. Chanda Circle 

Nagpur. 

0. Bombay Circle 

Thana. 


At the IIead(jnarters of each Circle is a Conservator of Forests. 

Conservators have' under them Divisional Forest Officers and 
Sub-Divisional Forest Officers, to look after the administration of tlu' 
Divisions and indepemdemt Sub-Divisions, respectively. 'I'he Divi¬ 
sional Forest OfficcTs bt'long to Maharashtra Forest Service, Class 1 
and the Snb-I>ivisional Forest Officers to Maharashtra Fon'st Service', 
(]Iass 11. Hie Divisions in some eases are divided into Sub-Divi¬ 
sions, AN'hieli are in charge of Sub-Divisional P'on'st Officers. The' 
Jli\isions or Sub-Di\ isions as the case may 1 k', are divided into 
small exe cutive parts ealle'd “ Ranges ” and each Range is managed 
by a Range Feire'st Officer, undeT the control of the Di\ isional Feirest 
Officer or Sub-Divisiemal Fem'st Officc'r, as the ease may be. Tlii^ 
Range’ Feirest Officer is a nem-gaze'tted subordinate eifficer (Class III) 
who is usually trained at erne eif the fore’st colleges of India, i.e., 
those at Dehradun and Ceninbateire. Each Range is sub-divided 
into “ Rounds ” and each “ Round ” is managed by a Round Officer 
or a P"orest(T who is usually traine’el at eine of the Forest Classes in 
the State. Finally each Round is sub-divided into “ Jk’ats'' and each 
Jh’at is in-c’harge of a “Beat Guard”. 

The' Satara lAirest Divisiem, falling under the Poona Circle, is held 
by the Divisional lAirest Officer, Satara. Under him there arc five 
Range Forest Officers and three independent Round Officers (under 
the direct control of the Divisional Forest Officer), one Range Forest 
Officer for Malshiras Afforestation Scheme, twenty Round Officers 
and 105 Beat Guards. Of these? five Range Forest Officers, seven¬ 
teen Round Forest Officers and seventy-seven Beat Guards are 
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slalioned in the Satara district. The following are the ranges and 
independent rounds in the district. 


Name of Range or 
Independent Round. 


Headquarters. District in which 
it falls. 


(1) Satara Range .. Salara 

(2) Karad Range .. Karad 


(3) Patan Range .. Patan 

(4) Dhebewadi Range .. Dhehewadi 


(5) Mahal)aleshwar Rang(‘. Mahahaleshwar. 
(fi) Phaltan Round .. Phaltan 


Satara. 
Satara and 
Sangli. 
Satara. 
Satara and 
Sangli. 
Satara. 
Satara. 


Tlu' Satara Forest Division spreads ovct the three districts of 
Salara, Sangli and Sholapur. The details of the forest areas from 
th(‘ Satara district are giv('n hc'low 


Area in cliargc of 

Reserved 
f orests 
(in square 
miles.) 

Protected 
t orests 
(in square 
miles.) 

1 .cased 
Forests 
(in square 
miles.; 

1 orcsl Department 

425-S.l 

21-75 

24-.^0 

Revenue Department 

108*19 




Most ol the forc\sts in tla* district lie in a Indt along the main range' 
o| the Sahyadris, and th<' n'st are spread in patches throughout tlic 
district. Most of the' forests are Slate owned and the rest arc' 
possc'ssc'd by malkidars and hwvidars. 

Tlie type of vegetation is mainly generiu'd by the amount of rain¬ 
fall in a particular locality. The rainfall varies considcTably as the 
Division is spread ovc’r three districts, viz,, Salara, Sangli and Shola¬ 
pur. Akkalkot taluka in Sholapur district rc'ceivcs an average rainfall 
of 30" during a yc'ar whereas Phaltan and Aundh in Satara district 
rc‘cei\'(' 17" rainfall on an average during a year. 3lie rest of the' 
Division is broadly divided into three zones, viz., (1) Eastern Zone- 
In this zone the average rainfall during a year is 23-33", (2) Central 
Zeme—Tins zone receives an average annual rainfall of 96*20" and 
(3) Western Zone—In this zone the average rainfall during a year 
is very high, generally over 250". Thus it is seen that the rain¬ 
fall gradually increases as we go to the West. Similarly, there' are 
four very distinct type's of fenests met with on going from West to 
East. On the Sahyadri Ghats and their slopes, which are subjected 
to heavy precipitation, the evergreen forests are met with. This 
ewergreen zone perceptibly merges into a zone of wet mixed eleci- 
eluous fore\sts wh(?re teak is entirely absent but somewhat e vergreen 
spe'cic's, e'.g. Termimdia iomcniosa, Didhcrgia latifolia are in marked 
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CHAPTER 13. prcclojiiiiiaijce, Tliis zone in its turn merges into the dry mixed 
— deciduous type where teak is plentiful and grows in association 
other typically deciduous species like Anogeissus hitifolia. 
Forest Odina wodier, Schleichem trifuga. Tin's typo finally merges into 
Forest Zones. ‘Savannah’ type where the tree-growth is almost entirely absent 
due to deficient rainfall, poor soil and general deterioration caused 
by heavy incidence of grazing and ruthless cutting practised by the 
\'illagers before forest conservancy put a cheek to it 

(A) Evergreen Forests (Weslern Zone).—The evergreen forests 
are confined to the Sahyadrian Range where rainfall is excessive (72" 
to 252") and the soil is lateritie. The common stunted type of ever¬ 
green forests consist of Sijzt/ghim cuniini, Aclitwdaphne-hookeri, 
GJochidion hinceolariwn, Mcmccijlon cdtdt\ TerminalUi-cliebula, 
(jouihiunhdidyinum, etc. A taller t>ix‘ of forest which is definitely 
a further advance towards the climax contains much of Memcciflon 
eduh\ Sidroxt/lon-lomenfositm, Stjmplocosdwddoniei, Oleihdioica 
with other evergreen species. A still better t> pe of forest approaching 
nearly climax contains much of TMsca-stocksii and zeykinica, but 
Aclinodaphnc-hookeri predominates. Almost climax type of thick 
evergreen forests contain the important species of SdccopeUdtinh 
tomcniosinn. StercidUhguttaia. Maclulus-glauccsccus. Olea-dioica 
ActinodapJine-hookcri and Syzygiutn cmnini. 

(H) Dry mixed deciduous forests {Eastern and Central Zones).— 
The forests vary in quality from sti*aight and well grown teak forming 
a high forest of fair quality to a retrograde' scrub forest which is 
fairly common in the eastern talukas particularly in Khandala peta. 
The latter is not a scrub climax due to climax limitations but a very 
debased form of dry mixed deciduous forest. In inferior areas teak 
is found where there is greater depth of soil and where land is more 
fertile. The other s|X'cjes consist of Boswcllia-serrata, Anogeissus- 
latifolia, Odino-wodier, Schleichera-lrijuga, Gymnosporiu-montana, 
Osyris-arhorea. In poorer quality areas sandalwood comes under 
the cover of bushes. In good quality areas one finds well grown teak 
in association with Anogei.s.susdatifolia, TcnnUuiUa-tomentosa, Biitea- 
frondosa, Schleichera-trijuga, Grewkt-tiliafolia, Cassia-fisUda, Eloco^ 
dendron-glaucum, Albizziadchhek, Zizyphus-xylopyra. 

(C) Wet mixed deciduous fore.sts.—Throughout the Division there 
is a very clearly marked line between the evergreen forests in the 
zone of excessive rainfall generally alx>ve 100", and the dry mixed 
deciduous forests in the Eastern Zone with a rainfall generally below 
60". Tile wet mixed deciduous forests arc, therefore, generally met 
with on the slopes of Sahyadri Hills where rainfall is more than 60". 
At first on the lower slopt's there is a change in some species, the 
conspicuous being the disappearance of teak. Adina cordifolia and 
Dalbergia latifolia increase while Terminalia tomentosa, Terminalia~ 
belerica, Diospyros embryoplcris and Garuga pinmta assume a rather 
more evergrc'en a]ipearance. Tlie other species commonly met with 
are Flacourtia'ScpUiria, Ftcrocarpus-rnarsupium, Ficus, spp. and 
Bridelia retusa. The shrubs met with are Carissa carandas, Zizyphus 
rugona, Woodfordia Floribunda, Vitex negundo etc. 
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Tlic Revenue and Forest departments are closely interconnected in 
their work at a number of points. Afforestation and disafforesta¬ 
tion are practically joint functions of the Revenue and Forest depart¬ 
ments, since public rights in the land proposed for afforestation have 
to be settled by the Revenue department. Working Plans (described 
later) for the management and development of forests are prepared 
solely by the Forest department, but in so far as the prescriptions of 
Working Plan affect local supply and the rights and privileges of the 
inhabitants of the district, the approval of the Collector concerned 
has to be obtained before it is submitted to the Government by the 
(]]nef Conservator of Foiwsts, for sanction. 

The Divisional Forest Officer is directly responsible for the exploi¬ 
tation and regeneration of the forests according to sanctioned Work¬ 
ing Plans and other orders. Me conducts sales, enters into contracts, 
supplies material to departments and the public, realises revt'iiue and 
controls expenditure under instmetions from the Conservator of 
Forests. lie deals finally with forest offence cases, having power to 
compound the same. In short, h(‘ is r(\sponsible for forest administra¬ 
tion and management in all matters relating to technical forest opera¬ 
tions. 

The duties of the Sub-Divisional Forest Officer in charge of an 
independent Stih-Division are exactly the same as those of the Divi¬ 
sional Forest Officer, while the Assistant Cons(*rvator or Sub-Divisional 
Forest OfficcT attached to a Division assists the Divisional Forest 
Officer in the work of insjx'ction and supervision of various kinds of 
silvicultural works reciuiring technical kno^^'ledgc^ besides attending 
to other duties entrusted by the Divisional Forest Officer. At present 
there is no Sub-Divisional Forest Officer under the Divisional Forest 
Officer, Satara. 

The Range Forest Officer is in executive charge of his Range. He 
is rcsjionsible for carrying out, wdth the help of the Round Officers 
and Beat Guards, and according to the ohUts of the Divisional Forest 
Officer or the Assistant C'onservator of Forests or Sub-Divisional 
Forest Officer, all the work in his charge, such as the marking, reserva¬ 
tion, girdling and felling of trees, the transport of timber, fuel etc. 
to the sale depots, sowing, planting, tending and other silvicultural 
ojicrations, construction of roads, buildings and wells according to 
sanctioned jilans and estimates, protection of forests and investigation 
of forest offences, supervision on removal of forest inodiice by 
Xiurchasers and by holders of rights and i)ri\alegcsr and issue of forest 
transit passes and permits. 

The F’orester’s duties include protection of forests, detection and 
investigation of forest offences, issue of forest transit passes and 
permits, c^ollection of revenue from permits and compensation in 
offences, preservation of standards (U\ the number and kind of trees 
prescribed for preservation and the manner of cutting etc.) in coupes 
given out to contractors for cutting, inspection and protection of 
forests, and guidance and supervision of forest guards. 
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Tlie Forest GnareVs functions are to patrol and protect all forests 
in his Beat, repair and maintain forest boundary marks, execute silvi¬ 
cultural works, sowini;, planting and creeper-cutting and detect 
forest offences. 

Und(M' the Indian Forest Act (XVI of 1927), forests are divided 
into two categories, viz. reserv(*d and protected forests- Before' 
forests are classified they have to b(’ subjected to regular settlement 
by ii Forest Settlement Officer, who enepiires into the existence of 
all public and ])rivat(‘ rights. In ease* of rt*s(*rved forests, the existing 
rights are' either se'ttle'el, transfe'rre'd or commuted. In the case of 
])rotecte'd forc'sts, the* rights are* clearly re*e()rded and regulated. The* 
reserved le)rests e)f the Satara district ce)ming unde’r the Satara Fe^rest 
Division jneasiire 425*8.‘3 sep mile's and the\se^ are in charge of the 
Fore'st eleparlme*nt. Fiirthe*r, 108-19 sep mile's are* in charge of the 
Bt'veiiue dejiartmenl. The pre>te‘eted fore sts in the elistrict under the* 
lu)rt'st elepartnu'ut are 21-75 sep miles- 

In additie)!) to the abewe' the-re* are two elilFc'irnt kinds e)f k*a.se*el 
forests in this Divisie)n, viz. (a) Fore'sts e'ntrnste'd by the owneT te) 
the care of the Feae'sl ele‘]>artment for such ]>('rie)el and on such te rms 
as are miituallv agre'ed npem. and (/;) Such feae'Sts as CTewerimient 
have* aee|iiired e'ither e>n perpetual tenure'ship or fe)r such perioel as 
(k)vernment may be please'd te) rc'tain the*m on certain spe'cific terms 
under agreement. The te)tal leased fe)r('sts in the Division arc 
21-86 sej. miles of which 24-.')() sep mile's are in Satara elistrict. All 
re'sc'rved fe)rc*sts anel le'aseel fore'sts in charge of the Forest department 
are organise'd and manageel according to the* pre'seriplion of the* 
Working Flans. A We)rking Flan is a ele)cnment which lays de)wn 
the* elctails e)f scientifie- management of a forest fe)r a })re'seribed number 
of )'ears. Be'fore a Wenking Flan is drawn up a surve'v is made e)i 
the* gro\\ing ste)ck, at time's by ae tual enunuratie)!) and an analysis is 
jnaelc of the* steins e)f staneling tre*e*s te) ele tennine* the rate of gren\'th 
e)f the ])rincipal specie's with .special re’fere'nce to the soil and the* 
climatic eonditieins of e'ach le)cality. On the basis e)f the data thus 
eollecte'd, plans are* drawn up for fe'lling, re'ge'uerating, silvicultural 
treatment and pre)tcctie)n of feircsts with preivision fe)r the due exe'rcisc 
of the' rights and privilege's of the pe'ople, inclueling grazing e)f cattle. 
The pre'])aratie)ii of the* \Ve)rking Flans fe)r this Divisiein is eleine* by the 
13ivisional Fenest Office*!', We)rking Plans, J^e)ona and Amravati Gircles, 
Peieina, whe) is uneler the Ceinservateir ed Feirests, Poona Circle, Fe)ona. 

The main functie)ns e)f the* Fe)re'st dcpartme'iit are c'xplentation, 
r(*gcneratie)n, and protc'ction of feire'sts according to the sanctioned 
We)rking Plans and either eirders and the conduct of sales, entering 
into contracts and supply eif mate*rial to GeiveTnment de^partments and 
the public. In additiein a number f)f scheme's under the Second Five 
Year Plan are e'xccute'd by this de'partmc'nt in this Divisiein. The 
salie'nt aspe'cts e)f the functions are* ele'seribed bele)w 

(1) 1lr<^rneration and maintenance.—As the area is cut and tree 
growth re-meiveel, it is regenerate*d with fresh crop. Great care and 
precaution arc taken against damages by man, animals, insects and 
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other pests and against adverse climatic iniliiences, and other 
inanimate ajiencies. Dajnaj^e by man is caused by (1) lighting of 
fires, (2) encroachments, (3) faulty exploitation methods, including 
illicit cuttings, and (4) misuse of forest rights and privileg(^s. Though 
occasionally forest fires may originah^ from natural causes, in the 
vast majority of cases th(‘y' are due to human action, either within 
or without the forests. To prev(*nt damage by fire, the whole-hearted 
support and co-operation of the public is required. This co-operation 
is secured through tla^ authority and infliu'iice of the village headman. 
IVecautionary measure's like fire-tracing and early burning are also 
taken by the (lej)artment in good time'. C^learing of shrubby growth 
along roads and paths is also done to avert any fire s]>reading in the 
forest. Rigid patrolling and vigilant watch against unauthorised 
felling and removal of fore'st j)roduet‘ by the villagers is resorted to. 
Olfendc’rs in r(*spect of unauthorist'd grazing and othcT damage from 
cattle ar(‘ dealt with under the Forest Act and other laws. 

(2) St/fitem of nw liaise me nt.—The area under the managcMiu'nt of 
tlj(* (U'partment in the district is worked under various silvicultural 
SN'stems, pri\scrib('d in tlu* current Working Plan. Rc'generation w'ork 
is carried out in two w ays, viz. (I) mainly })y natural means 
(eoppicc') and (2) mainly by artificial means. Under the coppice 
system, tre(‘s an* allowed to hi* cut at ground level or near it, and 
regeneration tak(‘s ])lae(‘ naturally by shoots from the stump. Undc'r 
the artificial s\stem. w4u'n tre('s are felled, r(*generation is effected 
by artificial methods, such as sowing, transplanting of root and 
shoot cuttings called stumps, in regularly .s]>aced liiu'S. Cleaning, 
thinning and otlu*r cultural o])eratious are also imdertakc'n by the 
department in the coupes as detailed b(*low’ 


Name of working 

Circle. Cleaning.s. Thinnings. 



1st 

2nd. 

Fst 

2nd 

Fuel Working Circle.. 

2ncl year 

4th year .. 

10th year. 

20th year 

Teak Timber Working 
Circle. 

5th year 


16th year. 

36lh year 




Cultural Operations. 




1st 

2nd 

Main Working Circle 

6th year 


6ih year 

21 St year 


With a view to demonstratt* to the public how' the barren areas 
could be successfully recloth(*d wdth tree species, afforestation 
schemes are also undertaken. 

Grants of bar(^ or exploited areas in reserved fonvsts are made on 
‘agri-silvi’ basis on temporary tenure. Under this system villagers 
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arc cncouiagccl to produce food crops along with plantation of tree 
sp(‘cies. In this district this system of grant of forest land has proved 
to be unsuccessful because the lessee does not observe the silvi part 
of the operation. Agri-silvi cultivation and pure cultivation in forest 
lands is not much (niconraged now-a-days, as such cultivation leads 
to clisa/Forestiition of Inmh, and consequently, the total forest area is 
reduced. Old grants are however, continued. 

(3) Exploifatiou.--Forest products of this Division are divided into 
two main classes, i.e. major and minor. The chief major forest 
]n*odiicts arc timber, firewood, and charcoal. Almost all the major 
forest produce is consumed in the Satara Forest Division only and 
practically no major forest i^rodnce is exported. The chief minor 
forest products are grass. /fiVd/?, Shikekai, and Apta and Tembhurni 
leaves. 

The major forest produce is derived out of the coupes diu^ for work¬ 
ing. These are advertised for sale and are sold by tenders or by public 
auction. 

With a view to providing firewood and charcoal to the residents of 
th(^ hill stations at .Mahabaleshwar and Panchgani at reasonable 
prices, two firc'wood and charcoal depots at these two hill stations 
are run by this department. The average consumption of charcoal 
and firewood at these two depots is as iindcT 


Charcoal Firewood. 

Malcohupcth Depot .. 25 Tons ,. 100 stacks of 400 Cft. 

Panchgani Depot .. 100 Tons .. 400 stacks of 400 Cft. 

Coupes in these felling series of th(* Fuel Working which have been 
set apart for the supply of charcoal and firewood to the depots are 
worktTl d(^parlmentally. 

The minor forest products are .sold by lenders or auction. Some 
minor forest produce is idso sold oil permits. 

In 1958-59, the total income of the Forest Division accruing from 
all sources was Rs. 1,97,769 and the total expenditure was 
Rs. 4,82,229. The expenditure was more than income as the total 
expenditure was inclusive of the expenditure on various development 
schemes under Second Five Year Plan. 

Forest Roads.—The total IcMigth of forest roads in the Division is 
two miles and sevcm furlongs. There are only two forest roads in 
the Division and both of them are non-metal roads. 

Rehitiom with peoj)1e.—The recognised forest rights, privileges and 
concessions giv(ni to the people in Satara district arc embodied in 
the Bombay Forest Manual, Vol. III. In the district the people enjoy 
the special privileges of removal of karvi for agricultural purposes, 
and removal of Mhowra fniits for their use, in addition to the general 
privileges of taking water from the forest, way to water in forest, 
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free grazing in open forests, removal of stones and earth from approved CHAPTER 13. 
places for domestic and agricultural use, etc. In the application of ^ 

forest rights and privileges and in the work of forest protection and 
exploitation the officials of the Forest department come into direct forest 
contact with the people. Relations with 

People. 

Vana Mahotsava.—The Government of India inaugurated in 1950 Vana Mahotsava. 
an important programme called 'Vana Mahotsava* to be celebrated 
in the first week of July every year. However, week of c'clebration 
of Vana Mahotsava is different for each district and is fixed after 
taking into consideration the ])robable period of starting of the 
rains. Tlie object of Vana Mahotsava is to encourage the planting of 
as many trees as possible^ in suitable localities. In choosing the trees, 
preference is given to quick-growing species of economic value such 
as hahnl, bamboo, fruit tr(‘es, shade trees, ornamental trees and 
fodder trees. Fr(*e supply of seedlings is made to the public and to 
other departments for planting during annual Vatui Mahotsava and 
nurseries for the i^urpose are raised at Godoli in Satara Range, Varade 
in Karad Range, Gureghar in Mahabaleshwar Range, Bhosgaon in 
Dhebewadi Range and Vihe in Patan Range and other suitable places 
in the district. The supply of seedlings to public is made through 
the District D(’velo))m(Tit Board which distributes seedlings to the 
people of various talukas- The after-care of the young plants is 
undertaken by tlie individuals or by the public bodies to whom seed¬ 
lings arc supplied. Cultivators desirous of planting trees in the 
Forest depfirtinent area or on road-side areas belonging to the Riblie 
Works department arc given sanads enabling them to take the fruits 
of the trees planted by them. Gove'rnment waste lands and forest 
lands are made available* wlienever possible for planting mango 
groves, to be ow ned commonly by the villagers and financial assistance 
at the rate of Re. 1 per tree per year for a period of five years is 
gi\’en in cases of groves consisting of 100 or more mango trees. 

(1) Scheme for improvement of denuded areas in Satara Range,— Sicond Kivt* Wur 

The scheme aims at afforestation in an area of 851 acres and Schemes. 

16 gunthas and improvement of the already afforested area of 351 acres 

and 34 gunthas at an estimated cost of Rs. 61,243. Plantation works 
in an area of 558 acres and 16 gunthas w^ere carried out dining the 
first three yi'ars of the Second Five Year Plan period. The expendi¬ 
ture incurred so far is Rs. 30,556*87. During the period 1959-61 an 
area of 720 acres will be afforested at an estimated cost of Rs. 35,792 
in addition to the maintenance of already afforested areas. .The 
scheme is progressing satisfactorily. 

(2) Kaju Plantation Scheme.—Kaju is a dollar earning commodity. 

It is also a very hardy species, not requiring exacting conditions for 
its growth. Therefore, this scheme is introduced with a view to clothe 
the inferior land with species of economic value. The scheme aims 
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CHAPTER 13. at plantation of cashewmit in an ar(*a of 55() acres at an estimated 

— cost of Rs. 48,448-64. Diirinc; the yc'ar J 958-59 some prc-inonsoon 

^r**^*^*' works were cairit'd out in an area of about 158 acres at a cost of 

Foufst 1959-60, all 550 acres were proposed to 

S(*coik1 Five Yt iir planted after completing the* pre-monsoon works in the remaining 
Plan Schemes. area at a cost of Rs. 32,443. The' j^lantation raised will be maintaiiied 
in 1960-61 at an estimated cost of Rs. 9,15«3-75. 

(3) Scheme for raisiu^ of live-hexh^c of agave.-The scheme is 
introdueed with a view to provide an effective f(*nce to d(anarcatc 
forest boiindari(‘s, to ch(‘ck up the encroachments over the forest 
areas and to protect the plantations from stray cattle. Tlie scheme 
aims at raising of agave hedge along th(' periidiery of 62J inil(*s. 
So far, the number of mil(\s fenced is 32J at a eost of Rs. 5,022-94. 
Tt was propos(*d to fenee a length of 15 miles in 1959-60 at a cost of 
Rs. 3,000 and another 15 miU's at th(' same cost in 1960-61, 

(4) EstahJishment of leef nurseries.—The scheme is introduced with 
a view to suj)})ly seedlings and stumps for the annual Vana Maholsava. 
l'4vc* nurseries have therefore been starteil in the Second Five Yt'ar 
Plan period to achieve* the aim. Till 1959, an expimditure of 
Rs. 17,736-39 has been incurred. During the* period 1959-61 all thi'se* 
nurserii‘s will be maintained at an (‘slimate‘d eost of Rs. 9,637-92. 

(5) Scheme for raising of special ieak plantation —The scheme is 
introduec'd with a view to inerease* the area \inder teak especially in 
Patan taluka. The scheme* aims at plantation of teak ewer 50 acres 
at an estimate'd ce)st e)f Rs. 6,198. Plantatie)n work in an area of 
10 acres has so far bc'en carrieel enit at a cost of Rs. 1,254-41. The* 
remaining are’a e)f 40 acres will be* planteel eluring 1959-61 at an 
estimate'd cost of Rs. 5,158. 

(6) Sclteme for afforestation and rehabilitation of pasture 
lands.—The scheme is intre)eluct*d with a vie*w te) wire* fence the 
se*le*cteel karans in eu’eler te) ]m)tect the‘m fremi continuous grazing. 
With tlu* j)role*ction affe)rele*el, it Is e*xpe’cted that the* kiiians will be 
iiiiprovexl te) a considerable* exte’ut. Till 1959 the* e*xpe*nditure in- 
curreiel e)n the sehe*me was Rs. 10,805-03. An expenditure e)f 
Rs. 11,343 is e'stimateel during 1959-60. 

(7) Scheme for establishment of a park at MahabatesJiwar — 
Mahabaleshwar is e)ne* e)f the nK)st fascinating hill stations of the 
Maharashtra State anel is visited by a large number e>f tourists and 
distinguished pe‘r.sons from all e)ver the* country. It alse) attracts school 
childrem and ce)llege students during their academic and pleasure 
e*xcursie)ns. Since the* le)cal fle)ra is liujited to a fe*w kinds of trees 
like Jamun, Ilirda, Fisa, Anjani, e*tc. there has been a le)ng-felt neeel 
to introeluce various suitable? ennamental, e*conomic and exotic 
specie's both to break the monotoii)^ of the indigenous vegetation and 
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also to increase the economic potential of these forests. This needed CHAPTER 13, 
research to find out the most suitable species for the characteristic — 

shallow and lateritic soil and the high rainfall of the plateau. 

(Consequently, experimental plantation of various non-indigenous foBEsr 
species were undertaken by the Forest Department since 1943. In Second Five Y(‘ar 
order to combine' this aesthetic and economic development affording Plan Schemes, 
the enjoyment and education of the public, the idea to establish 
a Forest Park at Mahabaleshwar was first conceived in 1955. Accord¬ 
ingly, a scheme costing Rs. 45,060 and spread over a period of five 
years was drawn up in June, 1956 under the Second Five Year Plan, 
and the Pratapsinh Park was opened in March, 1957. The park has 
becomes an object of popular attraction. The park has a number of 
interesting items, the children’s corner bt'ing one of them. Till 1959, 
the expenditure incurred on the Park was Rs. 72,869*76- During 
the pc'riod 1959-61 the c'xpected expenditure was Rs. 1,05,942 bringing 
the plan expenditure to Rs. 1,78,811*76- The Scheme for the establish- 
iiK'iit of the Park has b(^com(i a great succt'ss and a visit to the Park 
is a pleasure for the visitors to this beautiful hill station. 

(8) Comtruction of Herharium-vum-Reading Room in Park at 
Mahabalesimar.—This Scheme is introduced to increase the utility of 
th(^ Park so that the adults and children could be further induced 
to know more about the forests, the trees, shrubs and vegetation in 
general by a visit to the herbarium which is intended to be furnished 
with spc'cimens of all important forest trees, .shnibs and herbs found 
jn Maiiarashtra State. The ex]ienditure so far incurred on the con¬ 
struction of the herbarium hall and providing literature is 
Rs. 26,834'94. During the p(Ti(Kl 1959-61 an expenditun^ of 
Rs. 34,000 will be incurrc'd on furnishing th(' herbarium with interest¬ 
ing items. 

(9) Village Forest Panchaijat Sc7ie/»r.—Owing to the deteriora¬ 
tion of fori'sts and their mal-distribution the villagers are finding 
it difficult to get the facilities of grazing, fodder and fuel etc. It is, 
therefore, proposcxl to g('t the dchTiorated treeless tracts improved 
by the efforts of the villagers. Villagers are being advised very often 
and more so at the time of the annual Vana Mahotsava to abstain 
from burning cow-dung as fuel which is to l>e used for manuring 
agricultural fields. They are also asked to take more care about their 
cattle wealth which is the backbone of the agricultural industry in 
India. To achieve this, Maharashtra Government have included the 
improvement of grazing land and development of woodlands in the 
list of the local development works and the schemes relating to the 
improvement of grazing lands and wood lands are included under 
the Community Development programme. 

The scheme has been introduced to meet the vital necessity of the 
villagers in respect of grazing, fodder and fuel as far as possible. 

Ttie scheme is called ‘Creation of wood lands and improvement of 
Vf 5730-43 
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j'rass lands In Satara district the following villages have taken 
11 j) this work on a very modest scale 


Name of C. D. Block. 

Name of village. 

Area in 
acres. 

Karat! 

.. (I) Kiwal 

lO ^ 00 


(2) Waghcri 

5 -- 00 


(3) Masur 

lO-^OO 


(4) Tulsan 

10-.00 


(5) Kole 

10 — 00 



1 

g 

Salara 

.. (0 Nagttiana 

8-00 


(2) Nagewadi 

6—26 



14 26 


The works wctc carried out (*ntirely by the villagers thcmselvi's 
under the technical advice and guidance of the Forc'st department. 
Sp(xitd staff was appointed by tlu* dc*partinent for this purpose. 

Kotjmi Fro/V’c;/.—The Forest D(‘partment is intimately connected 
with the Koy’na Project in res]>eet of the following : — 

(1) Clearance* of trt*t*-gr<)wth from tlu* submergible ar(*a, 

(2) Grant of forest land for rehabilitation to the affected people. 

Clearance of tree growth of the submergible* area is done by the 
Poorest D(*))artment with the helj) of the available supply of labour. 
Since tlie subirnTgible tree growth is difficult of access and not 
valuable, it is not possible to work the area at a profit. "I1ie project 
authorities hav(* agreed to bear the loss involved in the clearance. 

As regards the rehabilitation, the affected people choose a parti¬ 
cular land lor r(*settlement. The Ifehabilitation Officer, Koyna, after 
consultation with Land Utilisation Officer regarding its suitability for 
cultivation refers the case to the Forest department which obtains 
Gov(*mmenl sanction for disafforestation of the forest land and the 
land is clc*ared thereafter. 

The Direciorate oe Industries. 

The work of the DiREiTORAir: of Industiues is mainly confined 
to the development and progress of cottage, small-scale and large- 
scale industries in the State. 

The OffietT directly in charge of cottage, small-scale and large- 
scale industries in Satara district is the Deputy Director of Industries 
(Class I State Service), who has his headquarters at Poona, and whose 
jurisdiction also extends to the districts of Poona, Ahmadnagar, Sangli, 
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Kolhapur, Sholapiir and Osmanabad. He works directly under the 
Additional Industries Commissioner, Maharashtra State so far as 
small-scale and cottage industries are concerned and under the 
Director of Industries, Maharashtra State, Bombay, so far as large- 
I scale industries are concerned. He is also in charge of work connected 
I with the administration of the Bombay Weights and Measures Act 
1 (XV of 1932), the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) 

' Act (LXIX of 1958), and the Hyderabad Weights and Me^asures Act, 
1356 Fasli, and the rt‘spective Rule's therc'under. Under these three 
Acts, his functions relate to tlie cnforcc'ment of the Weights and 
jM(’asures Act, collection of rcwc'iiiK* in the form of fees for vc'rifica- 
tion and/or reverification and stamping of weights and measures, 
f tc. He is authorised to grant and/or renc'w registration under the 
Bomba>' Weights and Measures Act, 1932, an(l licc'nces under the 
Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958 to repairers 
of and/or d('aleis in weights and measures, weighing and/or measur¬ 
ing instruments etc, to ajiplicants complying with the prescribed 
requirc'inents und('r intimation to tlu* Directorab' of Industries, fit' 
is also designated as De])uty ("ontroller of Weights and Measures 
imdt'r the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958. 
Ht' is recpiired to rendt'r all jiossiblt* assistance to the occupiers of 
factories with a view to obtaining statistical returns, complete in all 
respects, in good time. He also collects industrial and commercial 
information on a voluntary basis as and wlien required either by 
tlie Slate or by the Union Govc'rnment. Ih* undertakes investigations 
in coniK'ction with cases of trade disputes with parties in the district 
r('ferred to by Indian embassies abroad or foreign embassies in India. 
Cases of breac hes of the provisions of the Trade and Marks Act, 195S 
or Emblems and Name's (Prevention of Improper Use) Act (XII of 
1950), ar(' also investigated by him. In addition, he is empowered to 
sanction loans under the State Aid to Industries Rules to the limit 
of Rs. 1,000 in each case, to applicants in his jurisdiction, subject to 
the condition that the total amount sanctioned by him does not 
('xceed Rs. 5,000 in any one year. His miscellaneous duties c'xtencl 
to investigation of applications (for industrial purposes) from parties 
in his area for a licence' under the Industries (D('^'elopment and 
Regulation) Act, 1951 ; for requirements of power, water, land acqui¬ 
sition, erection of buildings ; for essentialiU cc'rtificate in connection 
with the imjiort and for applications for raw materials and machinery, 
allotiiK'nt of controlled mate'rials such as iron and steel, cement, etc. 
and c'xports. 

The D('])uty Director of Industries is assisted in his work by an 
Industries Officer and other subordinate .staff stationed at Poona. 
So far as Satara district is concerned he is assisted by an Industries 
Officer stationed at Satara and by three Junior Industries Inspectors 
and three Manual Assistants with their headquarters at Satara, Phaltan 
and Karad. 

The duties assigned to th(3 former Inspector of Weights and 
Measures under the Bombay Weights and Measures Act, 1932 and 
Vf 5730-43a 
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the Rules thereunder are now carried out by the Industries Inspectors 
who are also assigned duties under the Hyderabad Weights and 
Measures Act and Rules and the Bombay Weights and Measures 
(Enforcement) Act and Rules wherever these Acts are in force. The 
main purpose of these Acts is to provide for the adoption and compul- 
soiy use of standard weights and measures in the State. No weight 
or measure or weighing or measuring instrument may be sold, 
delivered or used for trade, unless it has been verified or re-verified 
in the manner prescribed by the Rules made under these Acts and 
stamped by an Inspector with a stamp of verification. Fees are fixed 
for verification, stamping, etc. It is the duty of the Inspectors to 
carry out the verification and stamping and collect the fees. 

The Standards of Weight and Measures Act, 1956 has established 
in India the standard weights and measures based on the Metric 
System. The changeover to the Metric System will, however be 
gradual, spread over 10 years. The Government of Maharashtra have 
(Miacted the complementary legislation, viz., Bombay Weights and 
Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958, and the Rules thereunder. 

It was decided by the State Government that the provisions of 
the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958 in so 
far as they relate to weights or measures should be introduced in 
a phased programme in specified areas of the State. So far as Satara 
district is concenicd the exclusive use of Metric Weights for all 
transactions in tnidc and commerce has been made compulsory 
from October 1, 1961 in the Satara Municipal Area and in the rest 
of the district it came into effect along with all other areas of the 
State from April 1, 1962. 

So far as measures of capacity in Metric units are concerned, the 
same have been introduced with effect from October 1, 1961 in 
municipal areas of Satara only with a transitional period of one year 
during which the use of old measures in seers and gallons will be 
permitted side by side with the measures in Metric units. 

The Industrie's Inspectors have to carry out duties in connection 
with collection of statistics from scheduled industries coming under 
first schedule of the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 
1951 employing 10 to 49 workers. Government of India has delegated 
to them the powers for collecting quarterly production statistics from 
such units under Industrial Undertakings (Collection of Information 
and Statistics) Rule, 1959. The units are rt'quired to submit quarterly 
statistical returns in the prescribed pro forma. The Inspectors have 
to ensure that the factories concerned maintain proper accounts and 
registers and have to render assistance in completing the returns. 
They have also to attend to the work connected with the conduct 
of ad hoc surveys of various small-scale industries at the instance of 
the State Government and the Central Government. Besides, they 
have to carry out duties in connection with the registration of small- 
scale industrial undertakings in order to have a correct picture of 
various small-scale industries in the State. 
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On transfer of the activities of cottage industries to the Directorate 
of Industries with effect from December 1, 1960, the Deputy 
Director of Industries, Poona, has to look after the work of following 
loan schemes 

(1) Grant of loans under State Aid to Industries Rules. 

(2) Loans to backward class artisans. 

(3) Loans to trained oy bona-fide artisans. 

(4) Loans to educated unemj)loyed persons. 

In addition to the above loan schemes the following cottage indus¬ 
tries training schools and production centres are working in Satara 
district which are looked after by the Deputy Director of Industries 
Poona 

(1) Carpentry and Smithy School, Karad. 

(2) Pit Tanning Centre, Satara. 

(3) Retanning and Finishing Unit, Satara. 

An Industrial estate is being established at Karad where 20 factory 
sheds have been constructed for locating small-scale industrial units. 

DliPARTMENT OF CoTTAGE INDUSTRIES AND INDUSTRIAL Co-OPERATlVES. 

Satara office of tiu: department of Cottage Industries and 
Indus'hual Co-operatives is under the administrative control of the 
Assistant Director of Cottage Industries and Assistant Registrar for 
Industrial Co-operatives, Kolhapur, at the sub-divisional level. Ilis 
next superior at the Divisional level is the Deputy Director of Cottage 
Industries and Deputy Registrar of Industrial Co-operatives, Poona 
Division, Poona. The Director of Cottage Industries and Additional 
Registrar for Industrial Co-operatives, Maharashtra State, Poona, is 
the head of the department. 

The Assistant Director of Cottage Industries and Assistant Registrar 
for Industrial Co-operatives, Kolhapur, has general x^wers of suxxn- 
vision over 

(1) demonstration xiarties and x^enpatetic schools, 

(2) industrial co-ox)erative societies, and 

(3) survey work in connection with industrial co-ox^cratives and 

village industries. 

He has geiK’ial control over the Government staff in the district x^er- 
laining to cottage industries and industrial co-operatives. He enter¬ 
tains and scrutinises applications for loans from individual artisans, 
educated unemployed, backward class persons and co-operative 
societies, and . forwards them to the Deputy Director concerned or 
Director of Cottage Industries as the case may be. He also sees 
that agreements in connection with the loans sanctioned aie properly 
executed, after which the loans are disbursed by him. He endeavours 
to introduce iinxw'oved implements and iinx>roved methods of produc¬ 
tion in village and cottage industries and communicates to the Small 
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liiduslrius Resuardi Institute at Poona the problems requiring research 
in regard to such implements and methods. He has to maintain 
contact with associations of artisans or with individual artisans in 
the district who liave distinguished themselves in their respective 
industries, make a continuous study of the needs of the different 
cottage and village industries and render help in the revival of thii 
deca>'ing and extinct industries, particularly through utilisation of 
locally available raw materials. It is partly his duty to prepare 
schemes for the development of cottage industries and industrial 
co-operatives. 

Under tlie Assistant Registrar is the District Officer of Cottage 
Industries and Industrial Co-operatives, Satara. He attends to the 
organisation of industrial co-operatives and development and promo¬ 
tion of small-scale industries. He is expected to supervise the work¬ 
ing of demonstration ]'>arties, production centres, training schools, 
etc. and is rt\sponsible for recommending loans and subsidies to 
industrial societies and for recovery of the* stipulated instalments. 
The District Officer, Cottage* Industrit*s and Industrial Co-operatives, 
Satara, is assisted in his work by one (bade II and two Grade III 
Industrial Supervisors, oik* Haiidloom Supervisor, one* Instructor in 
Cotton Weaving and om* Jobber for powerloom scheme. 

In 1959, the various typ(‘s of industrial societies in the district were 
as under 


]. 

WeaM^rs’ societies 


22 

2. 

Lal)our contract .s()cieli(*s 


14 

3. 

Tanners' and leather workers' soc ieties .. 


10 

4. 

Fibre workers’ societic's 


11 

5. 

Oil workers’ societies 


9 

6. 

Wool weavers’ societic\s 


7 

7. 

Forc'st labourcTs’ socic'ties 


6 

8. 

Potters’ societic's 


3 

9. 

Carpenters’ and smiths' socic’lic's 


2 

10. 

Women’s .societies 


2 

11. 

Work-shoj) workc*rs’ societies 


2 

12. 

Printing Prc*ss workers’ societic's 


1 

13. 

Soap Factory w'orkers’ societies 


1 

14. 

District Industrial Association 


1 

15 

Bee-kee])ers’ societies 


1 

16. 

Umbrella manufacturing workers’ societies 


1 


93 


These Societies with a total membership of 5,576 in 1959 had the 
share capital of Rs. 1,73,664 and the total working capital of 
Rs. 5,02,443. During 1958-59 rebate on sale of handloom cloth was 
given to the weavers' societies to the extent of Rs. 20,992 and manage¬ 
ment grant of Rs. 6,518 has l>een granted to societies for dye house 
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and sale depots. In addition accessories worth Rs. 3,570 were granted 
to these soeit'ties. The powerlooin scheme has also been introduced 
in the district at Phaltaii and powerloonis have been already allotted 
and installed. Similarly it is proposed to introduce powerlooin at 
Atit. The niiniber ol rc’gistered Jiandloorns in the district was 
2,057 in 1959. 
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There are two production centres and two peripatetic schools in Peripatetic Schools 
the district run by the (h^j^artmeiit of Cottage Industries. A pit and^Production 
tanning centre' has been started at Satara in March 1957 under the 
Second P^ive-Ycar Plan. TIk^ object of the centre is to introduce 
improved methods of tanning amongst the local tanners. The re- 
taniiing and finishing centre' at Satara, has a large sco^x; for the 
dcvclojnucnt of the tanning industry because the local tanners of 
whom there is a large number, use old methods of tanning. Technical 
advice and ]^ractical demonstration is being given to the local tanners 
so that their old mc'thods might be improved. A carpentry and smithy 
school has bc'cn started at Karad. Fifteen trainees have been 
admitted to the school, when its fresh term began in April, 1959. 

The term period extends over one y(‘ar. After completion of the 
course, ct'rlificatcs are awarded to successful candidates by the 
Departmc'nt, Trainees are i)aid a stipend at the rate of Rs. 25 per 
month. A leather work school has been started at Shirwal in Kbandala 
peta since December 1958 when fifteen regular trainees were 
admitted. Th<* duration of the term is of one year. The trainees are 
paid a stipend of Rs. 20 per month. Training in improved methods 
of leather work and use of improved tools and equipment is given. 


Technical experts in various industries attached to the office of Technical Experts 
the Director of Cottage Industries, Poona, give technical advice to the 
industrial co-o])eratives as well as jxoduction centres and peripatetic ’ 
schools. Various methods of production, use of improved tools and 
ecpiipment and various chemical processes are tried to iiiiniinise the 
cost of production. Government also helps in marketing the products 
of cottage industries through Government subsidies, sales depots and 
('inporia and also through the mobile van placed at the disposal of 
Deputy Director, Cottage Industries, Poona. Till 1959 a sum of 
Rs. 63,200 was disbursed among eight weavers’ co-operative societies 
in tlu' district under the handloom development seheine and a sum 
of Rs. 99,087 lias been advanced to fourteen socit'ties other than the 
weavers’ co-operative societies as direct departmental loans. Govern¬ 
ment loan through the department and through various schemes to 
help weavers’ co-oj^erative societies as well as other types of societies 
to meet their requirements of working cai>ital is sanctioned in Satara 
as in other districts. 


In cases where it is not possible to form a co-operative society of Loans to ludi- 
artisans or in cases where societies arc not in a position to solve viduals. 
the problems of the individual artisans, loans to individuals for deve¬ 
lopment of cottage industries are also granted by the Cottage Indus¬ 
tries department. Till 1959, individual artisans engaged in various 
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industries have been granted loans under various schemes as detailed 
belo>v 



Scheme. 

No. of 
Artisans. 

Loan. 

Subsidy. 

1 . 

Backward Class Artisans 

49 

35,530 00 

1,185-00 

2. 

Bona fide Craftsmen .. 

34 

12,932-50 

562-50 

3. 

Educated Unemployed 

17 

18,412-50 

2,162-50 

4. 

State Aid to Industries Rules 

9 

18,700 00 

Nil. 


Total 

.. 109 

94,575 00 

3,910-00 


iJt'M'lopinciit 

Blocks. 


Saliira Block. 


Patan Block. 


Wai Block. 


There arc four devc^lopinent Idocks in the first stage at Satara, 
Patan, Wai and Kliandala, one block in the second stage at Karad 
and two pre-extension blocks at javli and Koregaoii. All first stage 
blocks have been provided with an Extension Officer for Industries. 
Tliere is no Extension Officer for Industries for ll-Stage Block at 
Karad. Industrial aetivitii's in the Karad Block are looked after by 
the Extension Officer (Co-operatives), Il-Stage Block, Karad. 

The Block started functioning during 1956. During the budget 
period peripatetic schools in hosiery, carpentry and smithy, tailoring 
and toys and doll-making for women were conducted out of the 
Block funds and 60 trainees received training in the abovementioned 
industries. Glue manufacturing was also taken up and 19 industrial 
co-operativc' societies wctc formed in the Block area. 

The Block was started on 1st November 1956, The activity in 
the Block area con.sistc'd in running peripatetic schools in tailoring 
for men. Short courses for three months for training in tailoring 
for mahila manclak were taken at Malharpeth, Patan, etc. in the Block 
area. Leather work school at Tarale and a carpentry and smithy 
school at Dhebewadi are also being conducted. Till 1959, 80 trainees 
have undergone training in varioi^* industrial activities in the peri¬ 
patetic schools. In 1959, there were twelve industrial co-operative 
societies in the iBock area. 

Tlie Patan and Satara Block period expired on 1st November 1959 
and the blocks have been converted into stage II Blocks. The acti¬ 
vities which were undertaken in stage I period are eolitinned with 
the available funds in Stage IT. 

The block was started on 2nd October 1956 and the following acti¬ 
vities have been taken up in the block area. About one hundred 
trainees were trained in various industries in the peripatetic schools 
conducted by the Block authorities. The various peripatetic schools 
were: dyeing and printing school, carpentry and smithy school, 
tailoring schools, scliools for training in sheet metal training in fibre 
work and for training mahila mandals in soap-making at six places 
in the block area. In 1950, there were 12 industrial co-operativc 
societies in the Block. 
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1 he block was started on 1st April 1958. There is a tailoring class 
lor mahiki mandals each at Shirwal and at Lonand. One Departmental 
school in leather work is functioning in the block area. In 1959, there 
were five industrial co-operative societies in the block. 

The BI(K‘k is a Stage II block, widi a budget provision of 
Rs. 50,000 of which Rs. 10,000 as recurring and Rs. 40,000 as non¬ 
recurring. One departmental carpentry and smithy school is function¬ 
ing at Karad. In 1959, there were twenty industrial co-operative 
societies in the block area. 

A pre-extension service scheme has been recently applied to the 
Javli and Koregaon talukas in the district. 

All the industrial activities in the development block areas are 
carried out with the help of the eommunity development block staff 
irrespectiv(' of the block to which it is attached and in co-operation 
with all other Government departments in the district. 

The Khadi and Village Industries board is functioning in the district 
with a staff of one District Organiser and one Oil Ghani Inspector 
stationed at Satara. Tlie Village Industries Board undertakes the 
activities including (Ij vastra swavahunban scheme; (2) production 
of khadi; (3) popularising Amber Charakha; (4) development of 
wool industry ; (5) promoting silk industry ; (6) neera and palm gur 
scheme and classes in neera and palm gur; (7) gur and Khandsari 
production; (8) scheme to help oil mens co-operative societies; 
(9) hand-pounding of rice; (10) extraction of fibres; (11) glue 
manufacturing and (12) potteries. 

The bee-keeping scheme undertaken in Mahabaleshwar area and 
the Parli Valley and Koyna Valley by the Village Industries Board 
and the Khadi Commission has made considerable progress in the 
collection of hoiK'v. The Board runs a bee-keej)ing research centre 
and an emporium for selling honey at Mahabaleshwar. 


TiU:: Co-oi’KRA'nvE Department. 


lliE Co-operative Departmeni’ in the Satara District is in the 
atlministi ative charge of the District Deputy Registrar who is a Class I 
Gazetted Officer in the Maharashtra Co-operative Service. He is 
assisted by three Assistant Registrars who are Class II Gazetted 
Officers. The jurisdiction of the three Assistant Registrars is 
demarealed on territorial basis as indicated below 


Assistant Registrar. 
Assistant Registrar, C. S. I 
Assistant Registrar, C. S. II 
Assistant Registrar C. S. Ill 


Jurisdiction. 

Karad, Patan and Koregaon 
Talukas. 

Phaltan, Khalav and Man 
Talukas and Khandala Peta. 
Satara, Javli and Wai Talukas 
and Mahabaleshwar Peta. 
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Tli(' llirec Assistant Registrars arc rc'sponsiblc lor all matters 
relating to co-operative societies including industrial co-operatives, 
regulated markets, money lending, and paddy blocks from their 
r<*spccti\'e territorial charges. In the field, the District Deputy 
Registrar and the Assistant R(‘gistrars are assisted by two Co-opera¬ 
tive Officers, four Assistant Co-operative Officers, four Industrial 
Supervisors and one Powerloom Jobber who are mainly responsible 
for organisation of co-operative societies, development of the 
co-operativc' movement, supervision ov(‘r all types of co-operative 
societies in rural and semi-rural areas. 

The' co-ordination of the departmental activities at the district 
l(?v('I is doiK' by the District Dc'puty Registrar, who ensures the 
internal co-ordination of the field resi)onsil)ilitic*s which are performed 
by the Assistant Registrars, (Jo-ojx‘rative Soc'ieties and Assistant 
Co-operative Officers, Industrial Supc'rvisors etc. The office of the 
District D('pnty Registrar, C'o-operative Societies, Satara, consists 
of following staff : — 

OiK' Office Superintendent, four Head Clerks, eight Senior 
Clerks (including one Statistical Assistant), and ten Junior 
Clerks. 

The Office' of the District Depot) Registrar, C()-oi)erative Societies, 
Satara, attends to day-to-day disposal of correspondence received 
in the naiiK' of the District Deputy Registrar under the overall 
control of the District Deputy Registrar and the Assistant Registrars. 

Tlie su])ervisory staff .sctvcs as tlu' last link in the administrative 
machinery, Thc'ir main n'sponsibility is confinc'd to intensive super¬ 
vision over the working of all agrienltnral crc'dit, Seva and imilti- 
jMirpose societies. They arc* cwpc'ctcd to inspect every society under 
their charge at Icnist once in thre^e months. They are, in addition, 
recpiired to assist the societic's in tlu' ])reparation of normal credit 
statc'inc'nts and assets registc'rs and also in making arrangements for 
jirovision of crop finance. Thc're are 26 Supervisors working in the 
district. They work as friends, philosophers and guides of the 
societies. The aj^pointmemts of supervisors are made by the Divi¬ 
sional joint Registrar of (A>-op(Tativ(' Societies from among those 
who have undergone training at the Rc'gional Co-operative Schools 
and have passed the prescribc'd examination. They arc under the 
control and clirc'ction of the ]3islriet Supervision CJoinmittee which 
functions under direx't control of Trovincial Board of Supervision. 

The Committee consists of— 

1. The District Dejxity Rc*gistrar of Co-o|X"rative Societies, 
Satara. 

2. The Chairman of the (kmtral Financing Agency viz. : The 
Satara District Central Co-operative Bank. 

3. Tile Chairman of the District Co-operative Board. 

4. One or t\^o representatives of the Taluka Co-operative 
Supervising Unions in the district. 

5. One representative of the Agricultural Non-Credit Societies 
in the district. 
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The C()-()j)erative Olliccr is the Secretary of llie Coiniiiittee. The CTIAPTEU 13. 
Coniinittec recommends disciplinary action, whenever necessary* — 

against tlie Supervisors, scrutinise and chock their tour programmes 
and diaries and take periodical reviews on the working of the super- Co-opehation 
vising unions and the Supervisors. 

A Su])(T’vising Union is formed for nearly every taluka by societies Supervising 
rcgist(ned in the area. All Agricultural Credit Societies, Seo(/ Unions, 
Societies and Multi-purpose societies arc eligible for membership 
of these unions, niain functions of the Supervising Unions are 

(i) to advise, guide, assist, rectify and control the constituent 
societies by efficient and regular supervision and (2) to provide 
a iiK'ans of assessing the credit of each of its constituent societies 
and to make recommendations in this Ijehalf to the financing agency. 

The Supervisors of tlie area act as Secretaries of Unions. 

The subjoiiK'd table indicates the number of Taluka Supervising 
Unions in this distric t togc'tlu'i* with a total number of Agricultural 
Credit, Sera and \fulti]nirix)S(' Societies, affiliated to them. 


Sr. 

No. 

Name of the Supervising Union. 

No. of 
societies 
alliliatcd. 

Of which are 
Agricultural 
credit 
societies. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

J 

Salara Va Javli Co-operative Supervising 
Union Limited, Satara. 

91 

88 

2 

Wai Taluka, Wai 

57 

57 

3 

Karad Taluka 

113 

118 

4 

I’atan Taluka 

93 

88 

5 

Khatavand Man lalukas 

89 

87 

6 

Koregaon Taluka 

80 

80 

7 

Phallan Taluka 

67 

67 


.lavli Taluka and Mahabaleshwar, Paneh- 
gani. 

52 

52 

\) 

Khaiulula Peta, Shirwal 

35 

35 

10 

Man Taluka, Dahiwadi 

35 

35 



732 

707 


Education and training in co-operation and propaganda for the Uistrict Co-opera- 
spread of the co-operative movement are carried on by the District Board. 

Co-operative Board under the guidance of the Maharashtra 
Co-operative Union. The membership of the Board is of two classes 
viz. (1) ordinary, consisting of all co-opcTative societies in the 
district, and (2) associate, consisting of individuals. A nominee of the 
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financial agency namely, the Satara District Central Co-operative 
Hank Ltd., the District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Satara and the Executive Officer of the Maharashtra State Co-opera¬ 
tive Union are ex-officio members of the general body of the Board. 
The constitution of Satara District Co-operative Board is as 
below 

1. one rc^prescntative from each taluka, 

2. one representative from every 20 individual members, 

3. one nominee of the Maharashtra Divisional Co-operative 
Board, Limited, 

4. one nominee of the Maharashtra State Co-operative Union 
Limited, 

5. nominee of the Registrar, Co-operative SocietitJs, Poona. 
(Maharashtra State). 

6. the co-operative training inspector working as member 
secretary of the board, 

7. nominee of the Central Financing Agency. 

Section 22 of the Bombay Ca)-operative Societit's Act provides for 
statutory audit of every’ society once a year either by the Registrar 
or by some person authorised by him. The audit staff in the district 
works under the control of the Divisional Special Auditor Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, Poona. In this district, there are three auditors and 
two additional auditors (seasonally appointed for clearance work), 
seven sub-auditors and six additional sub-auditors (seasonally 
appointed for clearance work). The three' auditors with their head 
(puirters at Satara, Koregaon and Karad are entrusted with the audit 
of (1) multi-purpose societies, (2) taluka development boards, 
(3) industrial societies, (4) district co-operative board, (5) super¬ 
vising unions, (6) agricultural non-credit societies like joint-fanning, 
crop protection societies, lift irrigation societies, etc., and (7) other 
societies. Arrears work in respect of the audit of the above societies 
is attended to by the additional audit staff appointed for the purpose. 

The six sub-auditors with their head quarters at Wai, Satara, 
Koregaon, Karad, Phaltan and Vaduj, audit all agricultural credit 
societies with their distribution centres or fair j)rice shops with a 
turnover of less than Rs. 5(),0(K). Every distribution centre or fair 
price shop is treated as a separate audit unit. The six additional 
sub-auditors attend to tlu' clearance of arrears of audit work having 
been appointed for the purix)se. 

In pursuance of the policy of progressive decentralisation of the 
movement in recent yt*ars steps have been taken to appoint certified 
auditor to carry out the statutory audit of the following types of 
societies. (1) consumers’ societies with a turnover of Rs. 50,(XX) 
and over, (2) urban banks and societies classed as ‘A’ or ‘B' with 
a working capital of Rs. 50,000 and over, (3) housing societies 
having no outstandings against tlu'in on account of Government loan 
and (4) any other society certified by the Registrar. 
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Under provisions of the IJonibay Co-operative Societies Act, 
co-operative societies ot members thereof may refer their disputes 
to the District Deputy Registrar, for decision either by himself or by 
the appointment of an arbitrator. Every year a list of persons who 
may act as arbitrators is published and the District Deputy Registrar 
sends cases of disputes to such arbitrators. In the Satara District, 
18 arbitrators have been appointed for the year 1960-61. 

The Maharashtra State Co-operative Union which js recognised as 
the sole agency for imparting co-operative training to officials and 
non-officials throughout the State has established a regional co-opera¬ 
tive school at Poona, Jalgaon and Kolhapur to impart training to the 
lower staff of the Co-operative Department and co-operative insti¬ 
tutions and in particular to supervisors, bank inspectors and secre¬ 
taries of seva societies, taluka purchase and sale societies, etc. 
There is one co-operative training college at Poona which imparts 
training to the higher staflf of the department. The Junior Depart¬ 
mental persons and Institutional candidates from the Satara district 
are eligible to be deputed to the schools and the intermediate and 
senior personnel of Depiutment, are eligible to be d('i:)ute(l to 
co-operative training college at Poona. 

The Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies (Marketing), Maha¬ 
rashtra State, Poona, is also Director of Agricultural Marketing and 
in this capacity he shares with the Collector of the district the respon¬ 
sibilities for the effective enforcement of the Bombay Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act (XXII of 1939). The Director perfoims 
functions of survey, organisation and constitution of regulated 
markets; assessment of adequate scales of licence fees, rates 
of commission and charg(\s of other market functionaries, approval 
of bye-laws and annual budget of market committees, technical 
guidance as regards the manner in which the accounts of the market 
committees should be maintained. The administrative control of the 
market committees and the enforcement of the statutory provision 
and the rules governing thi' regulation of markets are vested in the 
Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies (Marketing), Maharashtra 
State, Poona. 


All the marketing work in respect of the district is now entrusted 
to the District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Satara, who 
is assisted by three territorial Assistant Registrars, working under 
him. He works under guidance of the Divisional Joint Registrar, 
Poona, and the Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies (Marketing), 
Poona, assisted by the three Assistant Registrars, Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties, Satara. The Agricultural Produce Markets Act (XXII of 1939) 
aims at regulating the selling and buying of agricultural produce and 
provides for the establishment of regulated markets for agricultural 
commodities. These markets are to be placed under the supervision 
of statutory market committees fully representative of growers, 
traders, local authorities and Government. The market committee is 
empowered to levy fees on the agricultural produce under regulation, 
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bought and sold by licensees in the market area. The committee 
may also levy fees on traders, commission agents, measurers, 
surveyors and other persons operating in tht' market. They also issue 
licences to different marketing functionaries. With the previous 
sanction of the Director, they can prescribe rates, maximum charges 
for the services of the various persons op('rating in the market. 


Tn the Satara District there are four regulated markc'ts oni^ at each 
of the business centres of Karad, Satara, Korc'gaon and Phaltan. 
These ci'ntres si'ive the major ])ortion of the district. The agricul¬ 
tural produce regulated at these mark(‘ts is as under : — 


1. Karad 

2. Koregaon 

3. Phallan 


(h-()und-nut, shelled and unslielled; Giil, 
Turmeric, Chillies, Tur, Mug, Onions, 
Jowar, Bajri and Coriander. 

Ground-nut, shelled and nnshelled ; Coriander, 
Jowar, Bajri, Chavali, ^^ug, Gram, Gul, 
Chillies, Tur, Potatoes and Beans, and 
C‘attle, sheep and goat. 

Safflower, Gul, Onion, Jowar, Bajri, Wheat, 
Tur, Gram, Cotton, (battle, Sheep and 
Goat. 


4. Satara .. Ground-nut, shelled and nnshelled ; Coriander, 
Turin(*ric, Tur, Gram, Onion and Gul. 


Th('se market committees have got sub-market yards as shown 
below 


Moncy-Lcncliii", 


Karad 

Koregaon 

Phaltan 

Satara 


Principal. 

Karad 

Koregoan 

Phaltan 

Satara 


Market yards. 

Sub-market yard. 

Umbraj, Masur and Malhar 
pelh. 

Rahivnatpiiv and Wathav. 
Lonand. 

Wai, Sunir, Vadiij and Atit. 


The Bombay Money Lcmders' Act (XXXI of 1946), was brought into 
operation from 17th Nov(*mber 194i^. Thi' salient features cmbodii'd 
in the Act are : (1) licensing of money-lenders ; (2) maintenance of 
accounts by money-lenders in the prescribed form ; and (3) r(»stric- 
tions on rates of interest. 


The Personal Assistant to the Collector of the district used to work 
as the Registrar of Money-Lending and the Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris 
in the district were working as Assistant Registrars of Money-Lenders. 
As per the revised set-up, the enforcement of the Bombay Money- 
Lenders’ Act the whole administration has been transferred completely 
to the Co-operative Department. Thc^ Joint Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies (Administration) is now the Registrar-General of Money- 
Lenders, Mahara.shtra State. The Divisional Joint Registrar, Co¬ 
operative Societies, Poona, is also the Divisional Registrar of Money- 
Lenders, Poona Division. The Department Deputy Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies, Satara, is the Registrar of Money-Lenders for 
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the district assisted by the three territorial Assistant Registrars who 
work in the capacity of Assistant Registrars of Money-Lenders so far 
as money lending sections of the department are concerned. The 
District Dt'piity Registrar maintains the register of money lending 
and all the money-lenders in the district are licensed by him to carry 
on the business of money lending only in accordance with the terms 
and conditions of the licence received by them. The illicit money- 
lending cases are detected by the Assistant Registrars assisted by one 
co-operative offic(*r and Assistant Co-operative Officers. The District 
Deputy Reigstrar as Registrar of Money-Lending has also powers to 
cancel a licene(\ Appeals against tlie Registrar’s orders can be made 
to the Registrar-C('neral of Money-Lenders whose decision is final. 

In the year 1949, the Covernment adopted a scheme known as 
‘ Sarvodaya Scheme’ the aim of which is to Ining about all-round 
intensive' development—social, educational and economic—of select(‘d 
compact blocks of 80 to 45 villages in each district through the 
constructive programme whic‘h was foremost in th(‘ objectives of 
Mahatma Gandhi. The executive authority in the formulation and 
impkmientation of such a scheme in c'ach district is a non-official 
worker known as a ‘ SancJialak ’ of the Sarvodaya Centre who is 
assisted and advised by non-official committc'e of membc'rs known 
as the ‘ Sarvodaya C'ommittc'c* Every year, a plan of development of 
the area is formulated by th(' Sanriwkdi which is considered by the 
* States Sarvodaya Committee ’ before it is finally sanctioned by 
Government. 

In the Satara District, thcMc are two Sarvodaya centres, one at 
Mahabalcshwar and the other at Phaltan. The Mahabaleshwar 
Centre was started in the year 1949 and has its hcadcpuirters at 
Mahabaleshwar. It includes 78 village's from Mahabaleshwar Pela 
and from Javli talnka. In addition to this centre there is another 
centre at Phaltan having 85 villages under it. Thi'sc' villages ar(^ 
imbued wilVi a spirit of i^arvodaya ideology and have opened this 
C(‘ntre in January 1950. 

Matiarasiitba Si A ri-: Road Transport Corporation. 

Satara distiuc:t c:omes under three State Transport Divisions 
vAz., Poona, Kolhapur and Sholapur, a major portion c(>ming undc'r 
Poona Division. 

Nationalisation of l^assenger Transjiort w'as dc'cided upon by the 
State Covernment in August 1947 and the first serviees were started 
dc^partmentally in June 1948, the administration of which was sub¬ 
sequently handed over to a Statutory Corporation in December 
1949, under the provisions of the Road Transport Corporation Act 
(XXXII of 1948). Since then the Cor]:K)ration has been reconstituted 
under the Road Transport Corporation Act, LXJV of 1950. 

For administrative convenience of operating the services, the 
entire State was originally divided into 16 viable Units (now eight, 
after the transfer of three units to Mysore on account of States’ 
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Reorganisation, in 1956 and five units to Gujarat State after the 
break-up of the bilingual Bombay State in 1960), called divisions. 
The Officer-in-charge of each division is called the Divisional 
Controller and he is a Class I Officer. He works immediately under 
the General Manager who is the administrative head of the Central 
Office and is assisted by the following departments and branches 
viz., (1) Administration, (2) Traffic, (3) Mechanical Engineering, 
(4) Accounts and Audit, (5) Statistics, (6) Security, (7) Stores, 
(8) Civil Engineering, (9) Secretariat, (10) Legal and (11) Cenrtal 
Workshop. 

Tlic nationalisation of services in the Poona Division was started 
in June 1948. The Divisional Controller, Poona Division, is the 
head of the division and is responsible for the operations. He is 
assisted by eight Class II Officers who have tht‘ following functional 
responsibilities 

Tlic Divisional Traffic Officer is in charge* f)f all matters, relafed 
to traffic operations. 

The Labour OfficcT looks after all matters relating to labour rela¬ 
tions with the administration and publicity in the division. 

These? branches are manned by two officers, the Divisional Auditor 
and the* Divisional Statistician. 

The workshop side of thc^ division is looked after by the? Divisional 
Mechanical Paigineer with the assistance of a Divisional Works 
Superintendent and As.sistant Works Supc'rintcndcnt. Resides, there 
arc as many dc*pot managers as there arc (k‘pots, who are wholly 
responsible for the working of the depots. 

The operations started in June 1948 with 36 buses plying on 
eight routes in the Ahmadnagar district. By 31st May 1958 the 
operations were spread over in Poona and Satara district, the divi¬ 
sion holding a fleet of 254 buses plying on 152 routes. The buses 
put on road have, on an average a seating capacity of about 38 exclu¬ 
sive of the seats for the driver and the conductor. The average 
daily mileage operated by these buses during May 1958 was 23,075 
carrying on an average 46,711 passengers per day. The average 
distance travelled per passenger during May 1958 was 19*84 miles. 

The division also held a flcict of 11 trucks on 31st May 1958. These 
trucks were operated as public carriers, on a contract basis, on terms 
prescribed by the Cori>oration. 

The light and heavy repairs of the buses and trucks are carried 
out at the Divisional Workshop, which is situated at Poona. Further, 
after the operation of every 12,000 miles, the vehicles are routed 
by the depots to the Divisional Workshop for preventive maintenance 
and docking. In addition there is a workshop in each of the depots 
for maintenance and running repairs to vehicles. These are located 
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lit Swar Gate (43), Shivajinagar (41), Satara (28), Narayangaon (17), 
Talegaon (16), Koregaon (15), Bhoi* (14), Wai (13), Sirur (8), 
Khecl (7), Dhoiicl (6) and Mahabaleshwar (6). The number of 
vehicles attached to each of tliese depots is gi^^(•n in brackets. 
Regular daily and weekly servicing and docking for maintenance 
after a run of 3,(XX) miles, arc carried out in these depots. 

The Cor]X>ration provides various ainenitit*s to th(‘ Iravelling public 
and a number of facilities to its employees e.g. housing, sports, 
medical treatment and welfare centres etc. which are detailed 
in Chapter Number 7, viz., C'ommimications. 

Tuk Fistiertfs Departmfn'i . 

For Administrative convenience, the Satara district is included in 
the Kolhapur division. Tlie office at Kolhapur is headed by the 
Superintendent \\'ith under him an Assistant Superintendent and 
other subordinate staff, and is directly under the control of the 
Director of Fisheries, Bombay. 

The duties of the Superintendent are as under 

(i) Survey of inland sheets of water to assess their suitability 
for pisciculture. 

(ii) Stocking of tanks and lakes with suitable varieties of fish 
every year. 

(iii) Supervision of the tanks. 

(iv) Formation and supervision of Fisheries Co-operative 
Societies and devising ways and means to improve the socio¬ 
economic conditions of fishermen. 

(v) Investigation of applications from fishermen for loan from 
Government. 

(vi) Supervision and recovery of loan and crediting the money 
to treasury. 

(vii) Encouraging fishennen lo take* advantage of the different 
schemes of the department. 

(viii) Collection of statistics of fish and other data pertaining 
to fisheries and fishermen of the district. 

The development of fisheries in the Satara district has not made 
much headway for want of perennial sheets of water. Fisheries are, 
therefore confined to a certain extent to rivers like Urmodi, Venna, 
Krishna and Koyna which flow through llie district. No portions of 
these rivers are leased out to fishermen for fishing rights. Presence 
of a few iiTigation tanks and reservoirs have, however, given scope 
for development of fisheries in the district by stocking these sheets 
of water with fry of select varieties such as Catk, Rohit and Mirgah 
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CHAPTER 14—LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Local Self-Government in the District is conducted by various 
statutory bodies enjoying local autonomy in different degrees. The 
progress of these institutions could be marked in three spheres. 
First, in regard to their constitution, from full or partly nominated 
bodies they have now become entirely elective. Secondly, their 
franchise, which had gone on widening, has, with the enactment of 
the Bombay Local Authorities Adult Franchise apd Removal of 
Reservation of Seats Act (XVII of 1950), reached the widest limit 
possible, viz., universal adult franchise. Every person who (a) is 
a citizen of India, (h) has attained the age of 21 years, and 
(c) has the requisite residence, business premises or taxation qualifica¬ 
tion, is now entitled to be enrolled as a voter. Prior to 1950 reservation 
of seats for women, Muhammedans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, Harijans 
and Backward Tribes, had been provided in municipalities and District 
Local Boards, and for women, Muhammedans, Harijans and Backward 
Tribes in village panchayats. Muhammedans were also provided 
separate electorates in l(K'al boards and municipalities before 1947. 
The enactment mentioned above, abolished the reservation of seats for 
Muhammedans, Christians and Anglo-Indians but continued it for ten 
years from the commencement of the Constitution of India (i.e., till 
25th January 1960) for women, the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, which castes and tribes, more or less represent Harijans and 
Backward Tribes. 

Thirdly, wider and wider powers have been gradually conferred on 
local bodies for the administration of areas under their charge. 

Another recent reform is connected with Controlling Authority over 
institutions of l.ocal Self-Government, Before the enactment of the 
Bombay Comniissioners of Divisions Act, 1957 (VIII of 1958), the 
Divisional Officer who was also designated as the Director of Local 
Authorities of the Division used to exercise this control but since its 
enactment, the posts of Commissioners have been revived and Commis¬ 
sioners of Divisions pow ej^ercise the powers and functions which the 
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Director of Local Authorities used to exercise in respect of the follow¬ 
ing Acts 

(1) Th(i Bombay Village Sanitation Act (I of 1889). 

(2) The Bombay District Vaccination Act (T of 1892). 

(3) Tlie Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901). 

(4) The Bombay Town Planning Act (I of 1915). 

(5) The Bombay Local Boards Act (VI of 1923). 

(6) The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act (XVJII of 1925). 

(7) The Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). 

(8) Hie Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933). 

The Commissioner, Poona Division, has iurisdiclion over the Satara 
district. 

The total arc‘a in the district under the administration of munici- 
jialities in 1958, was 102*31 square' inilc's with a population of 1,21,742, 
according to the 1951 Onsus. The Fhaltan munic^ipality from the 
former Phaltan State was constituted as a district municipality under 
the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901 (III of 1901). after the 
merger of the Phaltan State. There arc' tw o borough municipalities in 
the Satara district, viz., the Satara CiU Borough Municipality and 
the Karad Borough Municipality, which arc' governed by the Bombay 
Municipal Boroughs Act. 1925 (XVHl of 1925), and the others are 
district iniuiicipalities govc'rned bv the' Bombav District Municipal 
Act, 1901 (III of 1901). 



The following is the list of the Municipalities in the Satara district with their population according to the 1951 Census, area, 
number of wards, total number of councillors, number of seats reser\^ed for the representatives of women, the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes and number of nominated seats:— 
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Under the Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901), the State 
Government has power to declare by notification any local area to 
be a ‘‘ municipal district ” and also to alter the limits of any existing 
municij)al district. In every municipal district a municipality has to 
be constituted, consisting of elected councillors, the Commissioner of 
the Division having power to nominate councillors to represent consti¬ 
tuencies which fail to elect the full number allotted them. The State 
Government has power to prescribe the number and the extent of the 
wards to be constituted in each municipal district and the number of 
councillors to be elected by each ward. Till 26th January 1960, it could 
also reserve seats for the representation of women, the scheduled castes 
and the scheduled tribes. 

The tenn of office of a municipality is four years, but it can be 
extended to an aggregate of five years by an order of the Commissioner, 
Poona Division. Under the Act every municipality has to be presided 
over by a president selected from among the councillors and either 
appointed by Government or elected by the municii)ality, if the State 
Government so directs. A Vice-President is elected by the councillors 
from among themselves, but in the case of a municipality whose 
President is ax3pointed by Government the result of the election of 
Vice-President is subject to the approval of Government. At present 
all municipalities in the Satara district are allowed to elect their 
Presidents. 

The Government of a municipal district vests in the municipality. 
The Presidents duties as the head of the municipality are 

(a) preside at meetings of the municipality ; 

(/;) watch over the financial and executive administration and 
to perforin such other executive functions as may be performed by 
the municipality; and 

(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts and proceed¬ 
ings of all officers and servants of the inunieipality. 

There is provision for the compulsory constitution of a managing 
committee in the case of all municipalities. Option is also left to 
municipalities to appoint other executive or consultative committees. 

The act divides municipal functions into obligatory and optional. 
The former include all matters essential to the health, safety, 
convenience and well-being of the population, while the latter are 
matters, which though they are legitimate objects of local expenditure, 
are not considered absolutely essential. The following are among 
the obligatory duties laid on all municipalities 

(a) lighting public streets, places and buildings; 

(b) watering public streets and places ; 

(c) cleansing public streets, places and sewers, removing noxious 
vegetation, and abating all public nuisances; 
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(rf) extinguishing fires, and protecting life and property, when 
fires occur; 

(e) regulating or abating oflFensive or dangerous trades or 
practices; 

(/) removing obstructions and projections in public streets or 
places; 

(g) securing or removing dangerous buildings or places, and 
reclaiming unhealthy localities; 

(7i) acquiring and maintaining, changing and regulating places for 
the disposal of the dead ; 

(i) constructing, altering and maintaining public streets, culverts, 
municipal boundary marks, slaughter-houses, latrines, privies, urinals, 
drains, sewers, drainage works, sewerage works, baths, washing 
places, drinking fountains, tanks, wells, dams and the like; 
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(/) obtaining a supply or an additional supply of water, proper 
and suflBcient for preventing danger to the health of the inhabitants 
from the insuflBciency or unwholesomencss of the existing supply 
when such supply or additional supply can be obtained at a reason¬ 
able cost; 

(k) registering births, marriages and deaths; 

(i) public vaccination; 

(m) establishing and maintaining hospitals and dispensaries and 
providing medical relief; 

(n) establishing and maintaining primary schools ; 

(o) disposing of night-soil and rubbish and, if so required by the 
State Government, preparing compost manure from such night-soil 
and rubbish; 

(p) constructing and maintaining residential quarters for the 
conservancy staff of the municipality; 

(q) providing special medical aid and accommodation for tha 
sick in time of dangerous disease ; and taking such measures as may 
be required to prevent the out-break of the disease and to suppress 
it and prevent its recurrence; 

(r) giving relief and establishing and maintaining relief works in 
time of famine or scarcity to or for destitute persons; and 

(s) paying for the maintenance and treatment of lunatics and 
lepers and persons affected by rabies, in case they are indigent and 
have been resident in the municipality for one year. 


Municipalities may, at their discretion, provide out of their funds 
for the following among others 

(a) laying out new public streets; 

(fe) constructing, establishing or maintaining public parks, 
gardens, libraries, museums, lunatic asylums, halls, offices, dharam- 
shahs, rest-houses, homes for the disabled and destitute persons 
and other public buildings; 
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CHAPTER 14. (c) furthering educational objects; 


Local Sell- (cl) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for the carry- 

Govenuneni. Qf offensive trades; 

MUNICrPAUl’IhS. 

(e) establishing and maintaining a iariii oi* factory for tlie 
Municipalities. disposal of sewage; 

(/) the construction, purchase, organisation, jiiaintenanci', 
extension and arrangement of mc'clianically propelled transport 
facilities for the public; 

(g) promoting the well-lHMUg of municipal cmploye(\s and their 
dependents; 

(h) iproviding acconnnodatioii lor inimicipal employees and their 
dex>endents; 


(/) construction of sanitary dwellings ior the poorer classes; and 

(/) taking any measure likely to jnomote lh(‘ ])ublie safety, health, 
convenience or education. 


Municipal taxation ma> embrace the following iti*nis : — 

( i) a rate on buildings and lands ; 

(n) a tax on all or any vehicles, boats, or animals used for 
riding, draught or burden ; 

(iii) a toll on vehicles (other than motor \ehicles or trailers) 
and animals used as aforesaid ; 

(w) an octroi on animals and goods ; 

(i>) a tax on dogs ; 

(vi) a sx)ecial sanitary cess ux)on private latrines, premises or 
comxDounds cleansed by municiiral agency; 

(vii) a general sanitary cess for the construct ion and maintenancM' 
of public latrines, and for- the removal and disx^osal of refuse; 

(via) a general water-rate or a si>ecial ^^ater-rate or both ; 

(lx) a lighting lax; 

(:r) a tax on xoilgriins ; and 

(xi) any other tax which the State legislature has power to 
imjrose. 


Instead of (/), (vii), (vdii) (general water-rate) and (ix), 
a consolidated tax assessed as a rate on buildings or lands may be 
imposed. 


The rules regulating tlie levy of taxes in the ease of district muiiici- 
X)alities have to be sanctioned by the Commissioner, Poona Division 
who has been given powers to subject the levy to such modifications 
not involving an increase of the amount to be imposed or to such 
conditions as to ajpplication of a part or whole of the jDroceeds of 
the tax to any purpose. 
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The State Goveriiiiieiit may raise objections to the levy of any 
particular tax which appears to it to l>c unfair in its incidence or 
obnoxious to the interest of the general public and suspend the levy 
of it until such tinu^ as the objections are removed. The State 
Govenmient nui) require a inunicq)ality to impose taxes when it 
appears to it that the balance of the municipal fund is insufficient for 
iiiceting any cost incurred by any x3ciso)i acting under the directions 
of the Collector or of llai Conunissioner, Poona Division for the? 
execution of any work or the performance of any duties which tlic 
niunicipahty is under an obligation to execute or perform but whicli 
it has failed to execute or jpcTfonn. 

Many of these faxes are levied b>' municipalities, but the rates at 
which they arc levied do not (’liable them to meet all their expenditure. 
Their incomes have to be supplemented by iiuinerons grants made by 
Govenunent both recurring and non-recurring. For instance, grants 
arc made by Government to municipalities towards maintenance of 
municipal disiiensaries and hospitals, water-supply and drainage 
schemes, expenditure on (‘x)idemics, x>ayment of dearness allowance 
to staff, etc. These grants add substantially to the municipal income. 

Since the [passing of the Jfoinbay Primary Education Act (LXI of 
1947), control of ])riinary education has virtually been transferjcd 
from district inunicix^alitics (i.(\ those working under the Bombay 
District Municiyial Act, UX)1) and the District Local Board to the 
Satara District School l^oard, and the financial liabilities of district 
iiiunicit)alitics have been limited. 

The District School Board has control of primary education in their 
areas, but the inunicixialitics concerned pa}’ over to the District School 
Board five per cent, of the rateable value of the i>roperties in theij' 
areas as a contribution to^^ ards meeting the expenses on 
education. Compulsory ("diicalion has been introduced in all 
municix)al areas. 

Control over the municipalities is exercised by the Collector, the 
Commissioner, Poona Division and the State Government The 
Collector has XK>wers of entr} and jnsx)cctioii in regard to any immov¬ 
able proxierty occupied bx* a municipality or any work in jirogress 
under it. He may also call for extracts from the proceedings of 
a meeting of the municipality or for any books or documents in its 
possession or under its control. He may also require a municipality 
to take into consideration any objection he has to any of its acts or 
any action on its x>art. These powers can be delegated by the.’ 
Collector to the Assistant or Deputy Collectors. 

The Commissioner lias powers to order a municipality to suspend 
or prohibit, pending the orders of the State Government, the execution 
of any of its order or resolution, if, in his opinion, it is likely to cause 
injury or annoyance to the public or to lead to a breach of the peace 
or is unlawful. In cases of emergency, the Commissioner may 
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provide for the execution of any works or the doing of any act which 
a municipality is empowered to execute or do and the immediate 
execution or doing of which is necessary for the health or safety of the 
publie, and may direct that the expenses shall be forthwith paid by 
the municipality. 

Subject to appeal to the State Government, the Commissioner is 
also einx^owered to require a municipality to reduce the number of 
persons employed by it and also the remuneration assigned to any 
member of the staff. On the recommendation of a district munici¬ 
pality he can remove any councillor guilty of misconduct in the 
discharge of his duties. 


When satisfied that a municipality has made a default in perform¬ 
ing any statutory duty imposed on it, the State Government may 
direct the Commissioner of the Division to fix a period for the jierform- 
ance of that duty, and if that duty is not performed within the period 
stipnilated, the Commissioner may ax)point some person to perform it 
and direct that the exx^enses shall be forthwith paid by the munici- 
X^ality. If the State Government is of the view that any municix>ality 
is not competent to x^^^rf^^nn or x>^^Tsistently makes default in the 
X)erformance of its duties or exceeds or abuses its powers, it may 
either dissolve the municipality or supersede it for a specific period. 
The president or vice-x^resident of a municipality or municipal borough 
may be removed by the State Government for misconduct or for neglect 
or incapacity in regard to the x>erformance of his duties. 


The audit of all Local Fund Accounts is x^i*c>vidcd for by the 
Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). The Commissioner 
of the Division on receipt of the Rexiort of the Examiner of Local 
Fund Accounts, may disallow any item of exx^enditure which appears 
to him to be contrary to law and surcharge the same on the person 
making or authorising the making of the illegal x^ayment. Apx^eal 
against the order may be made either to the District Court or to the 
State Government. 


Borough The Bombay Municix^al Boroughs Act is ai^plied in the Satara 

Municipalities district to the Satara City Borough and Karad Borough municix>alities. 

This Act, enacted in 1925, confers greater powers on a municipal 
borough than those conferred on municipalities governed by the 
Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. 

In the case of a borough municipality a standing committee is 
apxDointed instead of the managing committee as in the case of district 
municipalities. The powers of the standing committee are wider than 
those of the managing committee. The appointment of a chief officer 
is made compulsory and he has been given powers under the Act in 
respect of control of the subordinate staE. A chief officer has to be 
a graduate of a recognised university or a qualified engineer, and it is 
laid down by section 33 that no chief officer shall be removed from 
office, reduced or susx>ended unless by the votes of at least two-thirds 
of the total number of councillors. 
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As regards taxation, a borougJi municipality is empowered to levy 
(a) a drainage tax and (b) a special education tax, in addition to the 
taxes leviable by municipalities governed by the District Municipal 
Act. 

In the case of district municipalities the Commissioner of the 
Division has power to sanction the rules relating to the levy of 
taxes; to remove, on the recommendation of the municipality, any 
councillor guilty of misconduct in the discharge of his duties and to 
extend the term of a municipality from four to five years. In the 
case of borough municixialities similar powers are exercised by the 
State Government. 

The municipal borough of Satara is an authorised municipality 
under the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI of 1947), i.e-, it is 
authorised to control all ajDprovcd schools within its areas and manage 
X>rimary education. 

An account of the individual municipalities in the district will be 
found in chax)ter XIX. 

The District Local Board.—The administration of the Local Self- 
Government of the Satara district, excluding the municipal areas, is 
entrusted to the Satara District Local Board, which is constituted 
under the Bombay Local Boards Act (VI of 1923). The area 
administered by the Board is 3,835 sq. miles and according to the 
Census of 1951, it contained a xoopulation of 10,53,567. The Board is 
wholly elected and is comjDOsed of 53 members. Of these ten seats 
are reserved for women and scheduled castes. Its term of office is 
for four years, and is extensible by order of the Commissioner to 
a jieriod not exceeding in the aggregate five years. If an election 
docs not result in the return of the required number of qualified 
Xiersons willing to take office, the Commissioner has to ai3x:)oint the 
necessary number. 

The President of the Board is elected by the Board from among 
its own members. His term of office is co-extensive with the life 
of the Board. His cliief functions are : (a) to preside at the meetings 
of the Board ; (b) to w^atch over the financial and executive admini¬ 
stration of the Board; (c) to exercise supervision and control 
over the acts and proceedings of all officers and servants of the 
Board in matters of executive administration and in matters concern¬ 
ing the accounts and records of the Board ; and (d) subject to certain 
limitations prescribed by Rules framed under the Act, to dispose of 
all questions relating to the service of the officers and servants and 
their pay, privileges and allowances. Without contravening any 
order of the Board, he may, in cases of emergency, direct the execu¬ 
tion or stoppage of any work or the carrying out of any act which 
requires the sanction of the Board. 

1 

There is also a Vice-President of the Board who is elected in 
the same way as the President. He presides at the meetings of the 
Board in the absence of the President and exercises such of the 
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X)ovvcrs and x)eiionns such of tlie duties of the President as tlie 
President may delegate to him. Pending the election of a President 
or during the absence of tlie President on leave, he exercises the 
powers and jicrforms the duties of the President. 

Under the Act, it is comxiulsory on the Hoard to appoint a standing 
committee'. 'Die ajipointment of other committees is optional. How- 
I'vor, the Hoard has appointed the following sub-coinmittecs in 
addition to the Standing Committee : — 

(1) Works Committee. 

(2) Budget Committee. 

( o) Public I health Cornniitlee. 

( 1) District Hoarding Comniittee. 

(5) Village Improvement Committee. 

(6) Appellate Committee. 

(7) Pharmacy Committee. 

(8) Law and Reference Committee. 

(9) Village Panchayat Committee, which is discontinued since 
the transfer of village panchavats to Covernincnt i.c., from 1st July 
1959. 


The Standing Committee is to consist of not more than nine 
meinliers and not less than five members as the Hoard may determine. 
Tlic President of the Board is the Kx~(/fficio Chairman of the 
Coinmittec. Re-approxiriations and estimate's of works costing not 
more tlian Rs. 5,000 are sanctioned by it. It also considers subjects 
that gencralh’ do not come within the purview of the other 
eominittces. 


The obligator) and optional functions of the Hoard are set out in 
section 50 of the Local Hoards Act. The obligatory dutic's arc 

(1) The construction of roads and other means of communica¬ 
tion and the uiainlcnancc and rc'pairs of all roads and either means 
of communications vested in it; 

(2) The construction and repairs ol dispensaries, dluimitUiluiUiii 
and other public buildings and inspection, managcincnt and 
maintenance of these institutions; 

(3) The construction and rejiair of public taaaks, wells and 
water works, the su]>ply of watc’r from them and from other sources ; 
and the construction and maintenance of ^vorks for storing and 
IDreservation of water for drinking and cooking purposes and preven¬ 
tion of its jDollution; 

(4) Public vaccination, and sanitary works and measures neces¬ 
sary for the public health ; and 

(5) The planting and preservation of trees by the side or in the 
vicinity of roads vesting in the Hoard. 

With the passing of the Homba> l^rimary Education Act (LXl of 
1947), and the rules framed under it, which came into force from 
1st April 1949, the District Local Hoard, Satara, has no longer any 
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administrative or financial control over primary education. The only CHAPTER 14. 
duty of the Board is to hold an election of the members of the District Local"self 

School Board as prescribed in the Act and to assign a revenue equal Government 

to 15 pies of the three anna cess on land revenue and water rate. District Locai. 

Tlie main financial resources of the Board as set out in section 75 Board. 
of the Bombay Local Boards Ac t are 

(1) a cess on land rc'veniie up to a maximum of three annas in 
the rupee; 

(2) a cess on water rate up to a maximum of three annas in 
the rupee; 

(3) all rents and profits accruing from property (including 
ferries) vested in the Board; and 

(4) grants from Government. 


Under section 79 of the Act, thc^ Board has to assign to every munici¬ 
pality tw^o-thirds of the cesses on land revenue levied on lands within 
that municipality. Tlie Board now levies the ccisses on land revenue 
and water rate at the maximum of three annas in the rupee. 

Under section 118-A of the Act, the State Government has to make 
(‘very year a grant to every District Local Board equivalent in amount 
to 15 per cent, of the land revenue, including non-agricultural assess¬ 
ment, realised during the previous y(*ar from lands within the limits 
of the Board, excluding lands within municipal boroughs, municipal 
districts or village, panchayats. 

The controlling authorities in r(‘lation to the District Local Board, 
Satara, are tli(‘ (Collector; the Commissioner, Poona Division and tlie 
.State Governniont. Tlioy exercise in the case of the District Local 
Board more or less tlie same powers that they have over the 
mimu'fpalities. 

The follow ing w c'U' tlie r(X*eipts and ('xpendiliire of tlu* Satara 
District Local Board muh'r the various heads iu 1959-60, excluding 


primary eel neat ion 

(which is 

now 

looked aftCT entirr h I 

)\ the District 

School Board ) aiK 

1 Deposits 

. Advances. Investments ; 

ind Provident 

fund : 






UcCcipis. 

Ks. 


lixpcudilujc. 

Us. 

1 . 

Land Revenue 

.. 1,27,2% 

1. 

Refunds and drawbacks. 

9,881 

2. 

l^ocal Rates 

.. 6,36,478 

2. 

Administration 

82,875 

3. 

interest 

4,964 

3. 

Law and Justice 

191 

4. 

Police 

1,796 

4. 

Education 

3,43,484 

5. 

Education 


5. 

Medical 

2,02,741 

6. 

Medical 

99,551 

6. 

Minor Departments 

1,07,729 

7. 

Minor Departments 1,02,219 

7. 

Superannuation AlIo\\- 

24,377 





aoce and Pension. 


8. 

Miscellaneous 

90,041 

8. 

Civil \vork.s 

2,99,503 

0. 

Civil works 

. 1,26,813 

9, 

Miscellaneous 

31,841 



11,89,158 



11,02,622 


Under Deposits, Advances, Investments and Provident Fund, the 
receipts were Rs. 2,36,035 apd the expenditure Rs. 57,652. 
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CHAPTER 14. The Board has unrestricted power of appointment of its oflBcers 
” and of payment to them. At present the Board has appointed a Chief 

Government Officer and an Engineer both in the scale of Rs. 220—15—400—E.B.— 

District Local 20 — 500—E.B.—25—650, 

Board. 

On 31st March 1960, the Board had under its jurisdiction a total 
road mileage of 544-96. Tlie maintenance of these roads is 
a responsibility of the Board. Of these 152-14 miles were metalled, 
252-83 miles unmetalled and 149-99 miles cart tracks. The Board 
is required to frame a yearly programme of road improvements and to 
submit it to the Commissioner, Poona Division for sanction. Current 
repair works are generally provided from the local fund. During 
the five years ending 31st March 1960, the Board has improved a length 
of 171 miles of roads according to this programme. 

Water Si/pp/y.-Government under its resolution, Health and Local 
Government Department, No. S-92, dated 24th April 1947, has 
sanctioned a scheme with a view to providing drinking water supply 
facilities to villages with a population of 200 and above and in 
backward areas in villages with a i)opiilation of 100 and above, which 
lack an adequate supply of drinking water. In the Satara district, 
before the merger of the States, there were 1,152 inhabited villages 
as per 1951 census of which 974 had a population of 200 and more. 
From the beginning of the scheme, the Board has completed well- 
works in 165 villages, in Jaoli, Karad, Khatav, Koregaon, Man, Pa tan, 
Phaltan, Satara and Wai talukas and Khandala and Mahabaleshwar 
petas. After the merger of the States, 112 villages were added to the 
Local Board area. 

During the year 1959-60, the Board had undertaken to sink new 
wells jn the following talukas 

No. Of Wells. 


1. Karad .. 1 

2. Patan .. 1 

3. Khandala Feta .. 1 

4. Khatav . • 2 

5. Koregaon .. 2 


Health and Sanitation.—The District Health Officer appointed by 
the Government looks after the arrangement in connection with the 
control of epidemics. The Board ap]>oints inoculators and supplies 
vaccine and other drugs for inoculation and disinfection of water 
supply on the advice of the District Health Officer. Preventive as 
well as curative mea.sures are carried out by the Distiict Health 
Officer through his own public health staff and the staff appointed 
by the Board. Similarly the vaccination staff appointed by the Board 
does the vaccination work under the control of the District Health 
Officer, 
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Hospitals and Dispensaries.-Uhe Board maintains six allopathic 
dispensaries out of which four are grant-in-aid medical dispensaries 
and two are maintained by the Board from its own funds. The Board 
also maintains 17 ayurvedic dispensaries from its own funds. The 
expenditure in connection with the maintenance of allopathic dispen¬ 
saries and ayurvedic dispensaries was Rs. 46,188 and Rs. 72,355 respec¬ 
tively during 1959-60, against which a grant-in-aid of Rs. 8,884 and 
Rs. 6,120 respectively was received by the Board from the Government. 

There were 20 subsidised medical practitioners’ centres in the 
district during 1959-60. The Board is required to pay one-fifth of the 
expenditure of these centres to the Government. 

The Board maintained in 1959-60, ten veterinary dispensaries at 
the cost of Rs. 83,107 against which a grant-in-aid of Rs. 44,350 was 
received by the Board from the Government. 

Other A7nenitics—(l) District Local Board Pharmactj.—The Board 
has started its own pharmacy in order to provide good medicines for 
its ayurvedic and allopathic dispensaries and village panchayats. It 
also maintains a dispensary under the Pharmacy Manager for its own 
employees. 

(2) The Board has introduced a Village Improvement Scheme from 
2nd October 1952 and has maintained five motor trucks and a special 
staff for the purpose. These trucks are given at a nominal rent to 
the villagers who volunteer to work for the improvement of roads in 
their villages. Technical guidance is also given. A number of 
villages are taking advantage of thi5? scheme. 

(3) Boarding Houses.—The Board has constructed nine boarding 
houses at different places in the district to' provide residential facilities 
to the students in secondary schools coming from rural areas. 

The District Health Supervisor appointed by the Board looks after 
the sanitation in rural areas, trains the village panchayat secretaries 
in public health and sanitation and in the technique of vaccination 
and inoculation. 

A village panchayat functions as a unit of Local Self-Government 
and of development activities in rural areas. Under the Bombay 
Village Panchayats Act, 1958 (Bombay Act No. Ill of 1959), an 
independent village panchayat is to be established in a village having 
a population of 500 and above. So also under special circumstances 
an independent panchayat can be estalblished in a village with 
a population of 250 and above, if sufficient reasons exist for the same. 
There are 1,167 villages excluding municipal towns in the district. 
Fifty-eight villages out of these will be submerged under the waters 
of the Koyna river on account of the Hydro-Electric Project at 
Koynanagar. There were 676 village panchayats in the Satara district 
pn the 3l5t March I960, covering all the villages in the district, 
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Tn resi)(‘ct of e\^ery local area declared to be a village, all persons 
whose names are included in the list of voters referred to in section 12 
of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958, are deemed to constitute 
a Gram Sabha for the village. The meetings of the Gram Sabha are 
ordinarily held in tlie Office of the panchayat or the village clmmdi 
or at any convenient public plac(? in the village as may be determined 
by the Sarjianch or in his absence by the Upa-Sarpanch. The first 
meeting of the Gram Sabha in every financial yc*ar is to he held within 
two months from the commencement of that year and the second 
meeting in November on such date and at such time as may l>c fixed 
by the Sarpanch, or in his absence by the Upa-Sarpanch. Tlie 
Sarpanch may, at any lime on his own motion, and shall, if so required 
by the Panchayat Mandal or the Collector, call an extra-ordinar>' 
meeting of the Gram Sahha. The Panchayat is to place before the 
first meeting of the Gram Sabha 

(/) The annual statenxmt of a(“(‘onnts ; 

(a) The report on the administration of the jW'cc'ding financial 
year; 

(Hi) The development and other programme of work proposed 
for the current financial year; 

(io) The last audit note and replic‘s, if any, made thereto ; 

(v) Any other j natter which the Panchayat Mandal or the 
(collector or any other officer authorised by the Collector requires 
(o be placed before such meeting. 

Tlie Panchayat is to consider suggestions, if any. mad(‘ by the 
Gram ^nhha. 

TIjc maximum nunjber of inembtas for a panchayat is fifteen and 
the minimum number is seven. The members are to be elected on 
adult franchise. 

In every panchayaL two seals arc to be reserved for women. The 
State Government has been given power to reserve seats for the 
representation of Scheduled Castes and Tribes, if found necessary, 
having regard tt> the population in the village of such castes and 
Iribcs, till the expiration of llu* tolal extended period of 12 years from 
the commencement of the constitution of India, i.e., till 1962. 

The members of the panchayat hold office for a term of four years 
which may be extended by the Collector for a period not exceeding in 
the aggregate five years. Every panchayat is to be presided over 
by the Sarpanch to be elected from amongst its own members. The 
panchayat is also to elect one of its members to he Upa-Sarpanch. 

Having regard to the extent and population of the village and 
ihe income of panchayat, tiicre is apiM)inted a Secretary for every 
l^anchayat or a group of panchayats. He is appointed by Government 
and is a full time Government Servant. His salary and allowaxKJes 
are not a charge on the village Fund. 
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Sub-section (/) of section 45 of the Bombay Villiij^e Panchayats 
Act, 1958, lays down that s\ibject to the i*;eneral control of the 
Panchayat Mandal, it shall be the' duty of a i^inchayat, so far as the 
villa|[5e fund at its disj^)sal will allow, to make reasonable provision 
within the villa^'e in iH'gard to all or any of the followinj^; matters, 
namely 

I. In the sphere of sanitation and health— 

(n) the supply of water for domestic use and for cattle; 

(/>) the cleaiising of public roads, draijjs, bunds, tanks and 
wells (otlKT than tanks and wt'lls us(*d for irrigation) and olhc'r 
public places or works ; 

(r) sanitation, conservancy, the previaitioii and abatement of 
nuisance, and disposal of carcasses of dead animals ; 

(d) th(* pres(‘iwatiou and improvement of tin* public health ; 

(r) the re<^ulati()n by liceiicinif or otluTwise of tea, cofiee anrl 
milk shops. 

(/) provis)ion, mainUaiance and regulation of burning and 
burial grounds ; 

(g) th(‘ lay out and maintenance of playgrounds and of 
public gardens ; 

(//) th(‘ disj>()sal of unclaimed corps(‘s and unclaimed cattle; 

(/) th(‘ coustiaiction and maintenanct* of public* latrines; 

(/) the taking of measures to j)r(wc‘nt the outbrc'ak, sprc'ad or 
rc’currcmce of anv' iidectious dis(»ase ; 

(k) the reclaiming of unhealthy localitic's ; 

(!) tlu* removal of rubbish heaps, jungle* growth, prickly ])(*ar, 
the filling in of disused w^ells, insanitary ponds, pools, dite*hes, 
]iits or hollow s, the prev^ention of ^^’ater-logging in irrigatc'd areas 
and other im])rovement of sanitary conditions ; 

(tn) inatcnuity and child welfare; 

(n) providing medical ivlief; 

(o) tlie enconragcaiKMit of human and animal vaccination. 


IT. In the s])herc* of public work-s— 

(a) the removing of obstructions and projections in public 
str(*ets oi' places and in site's, not bi'ing private propc^rty, which 
are open to the public, whethc'r such site's art' v^esled in the 
panchayat or belong to Government; 

(h) the construction, maintenance and repair of public roads, 
drains, bunds and bridges : 


Provided that if the roads, drains, bunds and bridges vest in 
any other public authority, such works .shall not be undertaken 
without the consent of that authority; 

Vf 5730-45 
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(c*) the Jiiailitcnaiice and romilatioii of (he use of public 
buildings, grazing lands, forest lands including lands assigned 
under section 28 of the Indian Forests Act, 1927, tanks and wells 
(other than tanks and wells used for irrigation), vesting in or 
under the control of the panchayat; 

(cl) the lighting of the village; 

(e) the control of fairs, bazars, tonga stands and cart stands; 

(/) the construction and maintenance or control of slauglitcT 
houses ; 

(g) the planting of tribes along roads, in niarkc't places and 
other public places, and their mainlenanci' and preservation ; 

{It) the destruction of stray dogs; 

( i) the construction and maintenance of dharmashalas ; 

(/) the management and control of bathing or washing gliats 
which ar(^ not managed by any authority; 

{k) the establishment and maintenance of markets ; 

(Z) the construction and maintenance of houses for the conser¬ 
vancy staff of the panehayal; 

(m) the provision and maintt‘nance of camping grounds; 

(n) the establishment, control and manag(*ment of cattle 
))ounds; 

(o) the establishment and maintenance of works or the 
jnovision of employment in timers of scarcity ; 

(p) th(‘ extension of village sites, and the regulation of build¬ 
ings in accordance with such i)rincij)les as may be prc'scribed ; 

{q) the establishment and maintenance of warehouses; 

(r) excavation, cleansing and maintenance of ponds lor the 
supidy of water to animals. 

III. In the sjdien* of (Klucation and culture— 

(a) the spread of c'ducation ; 

(ft) the establishment and mainti'iiance of akhadas, clubs and 
other plac(\s for recreation ; 

(o) the establishment and maint(*nance of theatres for promo¬ 
tion of art and culture ; 

(rf) the establi.shment and maintenance of librari(\s and 
reading rooms ; 

(e) the promotion of social and moral welfare of the village 
including the' promotion of prohibition, the removal of untouch- 
ability, amelioration of the condition of backward classes, the 
eradication of corruption and the discouragement of gambling 
and useless litigation. 


IV. In the si^here of self-defence and village defence— 

(a) watch and ward of the village, and of the crops therein : 
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Provided that the east of wateh and ward shall he levied and 
recovered by the panchayat from such persons in the villaj^e, and 
in such manner, as may be prescribed; 

(h) regulating, checking and abating of offensive or dangerous 
trades or practices ; 

(c) rendering assistance in extinguishing fires, and protecting 
life and property when fir(» f)ceurs. 
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V. In the sphere of administration— 

(a) the numbering of premises; 

(b) th(‘ drawing up of programmes for increasing the output 
of agricultural and non-agricultural produce in the village; 

(c) the preparation of tlie statement showing the requirement 
of supplies and finances needed for carrying out rural develop¬ 
ment, schemes ; 

(d) acting as a channel through which assistance given by 
the Central or State Govc'rninent for any puri^ose rc'aches the 
village ; 

(e) making surveys; 

(/) the control of cattlc! stands, threshing floors, grazing 
grounds and community lands ; 

(g) the establishment, maintenance and regulation of fairs, 
pilgrimages and b'stivals ; 

(/i) the pr(*]iaration of statistics of unemployment; 

(i) reporting to proper authoriti(‘s, village complaints which 
are not removable by panchayat; 

(/) the jireparation, maintenance and upkeep of panchayat 
records; 

(k) the registration of births, deaths and marriages in such 
manner, and in such form, as may be laid down by Government 
by general or special order in this behalf; 

( l ) the preparation of plans for the development of the village. 

VT. In the sphere of welfare* of the p(*ople— 

(a) assistance in the implementation of land reform schemes ; 

( h) the relief of the crippled, destitute and the sick; 

(c) assistance to the residents when any natural calamity 
occurs ; 

{(1) making arrangements for co-operative management of 
lands and other resources in the village, and organisation of 
collective farming, credit societies and multi-purpose co-operative 
societies ; 

(e) the reclamation of waste land and bringing waste land 
under cultivation with the previous permission of the State 
Government; 

Vf 5730-450 
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(/) organising voluntary labour for community works and 
works for the uplift of the village. 

(g) opening of fair price shops. 

VII. In th(* sphere of agriculture and preservation of fore sts 

(a) the iinproveincnt of agricultiin* and esta])lislimc‘nl of model 
agricultural farms ; 

(h) the establishment of granaries; 

' (c) bringing under cultivation waste and fallow lands \('sti‘d 
by Government in the panchayat; 

(d) securing minimum standards of cultivation in lh(' village 
with a view to increasing agricultural ]>roduelion ; 

(c) ('usuring conservation of manurial resources, pn*paring 
compost and sale of manure; 

(/) the establishment and mainteaiance’ of nurseries for 
unproved sec'ds and provision of imi)lem(mts and store's ; 

(g) the pnKluction and use of improvc'd sc'eds ; 

(Jt) tlie promotion of co-operative fanning; 

(/) crop expi'rimcnts and croi> prote'itioii; 

(;) minor irrigation; 

(k) raising, i)n*s('rvation and improvemeiit of \illage forc'sts. 

VJII. In the sidicTc of breeding and proh'cting cattle'— 

improveme'nt of cattle and cattle bre'c'ding and die* gc'iie ial 
care of livestock. 

IX. In the* splu'ie of village* ineliistrie's— 

the promotieni, improvement anel e‘ncourage*m(*nt e)f cottage 
and village industries. 

X. In the sj)lie're of the colle*ction of land re'vcnue— 

(a) colle'ction of lami revenine' when so empowere'el by the 
State (iovernme'nt uneleT section 169 ; and 

(h) mainte'uance of village n'cords relating to land rewemic in 
such manne'r and in sue-h forms as may be pre'seribe'd from lime 
to time by e)r under any law relating to land re'vcnne'. 

Subject to sucli conditions as tlu' State* Gove'rnment may impose, it 
is also com]>ctent te) a panchayat to perform e)tlie*r administraiive* 
duties including the distrii)ution of irrigation water that ma\ be 
assigned to it by the State* Gove'rnment afte*r consultation with the 
Panchayat Mandal. 

Under se'ction 124 (i) of the Act it is compe'tent to a panchayat 
to lewy all or any of the following taxe^s and fees at such rates as may 
be dt'cided by it (but .subje'ct to the minimum and maximum rates 
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whicli may be fixed by Government) and manner and subject to 
such ex(Mnj)lions as may be prescribed, namely 

(/) a tax on buildings (whether subject to payment of agricul¬ 
tural assessment or not) and lands (which arc not subject to pay¬ 
ment of agricultural assessment), within the limits of the village; 

(//) octroi; 

(Hi) a pilgrim tax; 

(ic) a lax on fairs, festi\als and other entertainments; 

(i;) a tax on bicycles and on vehicle's drawn by animals; 

(ci) subject to the i)rovisions of article 276 of the Constitution, 
a tax on the following profc'ssions, trades, callings or employments, 
that is to say : — 
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(a) shop-keeping and liot('l-keeping; 

(h) any trade or calling (olher than agriculture) which is 

carried on with the help of machinery run by steam, oil or 

electric power or by manual labour ; 

(e) th(’ jnofession or calling of brokers in (attic markets; 

{vii) a general sanitary c(*ss for the construction or maintenance, 
or both the construction and mainU'nancc, of ])ublic latrines and 
for the ix'inoval and disposal of refuse; 

(viii) a gc'ueral water rate which may be imposed in the fonn 
of a rate assesed on buildings and lands or in any other form as 
may be b(‘st adaj^ted to the circuinslanc(‘s of any class of cases; 

(a ) any other tax (not being a toll on motor vediicles or trailers, 
save as provided b\ section 14 of the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax 
Act, 1935), which the State Legislature has, under the C.onstitution, 
po\>er to impose in the State and which has been sanctioned by 
tlu! State Government; 

(x) a fee on markets and wec’kK' bazars; 

(xi) a f(’e on cart-stands and tonga-stands; 

(xii) a s})ecial waU'r rate for water sui)plied by the panchayat 
through pipes, which may be imj)os(’d in any lorm iiicluding that 
of charges for such water supplied, fixed in such mode or modes as 
shall be best adapted in the circumstances of any class of cas(xs ; 

(xiii) a fee for the suj^ply of watcT from wells and tanks vesting 
in it, for purposes other than domestic use and for catth*; 

(xiv) a fee for tem])orary erection on, or putting up jnojections 
over, or temporary occupation of, any public street or place ; 

(xv) a special sanitary cc'ss uix)n pri'-ate latrines, premise's or 
compounds cleansed by the panchayat agency; 

(xvi) a fc'c for cleansing a cess pool constructed on laud whelher 
belonging to a panchayat or not; 

(xvii) a fee for grazing cattle on grazing lands vesting in 
a panchayat. 
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Tile tax upon buildings or lands is not to be levied by a pancliayat 
on all buildings and lands or any class of buildings or lands situated 
in an area predoniinently populated by inenibers of the Scheduled 
Castes or Scheduled Tribes. 

In regard to the fact that a factory itself provides in the factory 
area all or any of the amenities which such a panchayat provides, 
a panchayat may arrive at an agreement with any factory to receive 
a lump-sum contribution in lieu of all or any of the taxes levied by 
the panchayat. 

Section 128 of the Act gives the Pancliayat Mandal power to 
compel a panchayat to lev\- or increase any of the taxes or fees 
specifi('(l if it appears to the Mandal that the regular income of the 
ixmchayat falls below what is necessary for the proper dischargi^ of 
the obligatory duties of the jianehayat. 

Section 131 of the Act lays down that Government shall pay to 
every panchayat in each year an amount not less than 25 per cent, 
and not exceeding 30 ])er c(‘ii(. of the ordinary land revenue colhxted 
in the revenue year immediately pix'ceding, within the limits of 
village. For tlu^ purpose of tlu* payment of the grant aforesaid, 
panchayats are, having rt’gard to the 1 actors jirescribed by Govern¬ 
ment to be classified into such grades or catc‘gories and the percent¬ 
age of the grant payable to the panchayats of each such category is 
to be such as may be determined by Government from time to time. 

According to section 63 of the Act, there is to be a Nyaya Panchayat 
for the administration of civil and criminal justice in a group of 
contiguous villages not being less than five in number. It consists 
of one ])erson elected by such panchayat which is to elect out of the 
members of the Gram Sabha of that village, one person for the 
]^urj)ose of constituting llie Nyaya Panchayat. It is to sit, for the 
hearing of a suit or trial of a ease, in the village where such suit or 
case has been instituted. It is to be pr(*sided over at each such jdacc 
by one of its memlK*rs. The term of offici* of the members of the 
Nyaya Panchayat expires with the term of the panchayat which 
elected them. The State Government has power to remove any 
member of the Nyaya Panchayat for reasons of misconduct in the 
discharge of his duties or of any disgraceful conduct or neglect, refusal 
or incapacity in regard to the performance of his duties as a member 
of the Nyaya Panehayat. The Secretary of the panchayat of the 
village where the sitting of the Nyaya Panchayat is held acts as the 
judicial clerk of the Nyaya Panehayat. 

The Nyaya Panchayats constituted as aforesaid may exercise all 
or any of the powers mentioned in sub-section (J) and (2) of 
sections 73 and 75, as Government may by general or special order 
specify. Government may also direct the Nyaya Panchayats to exercise 
all or any of the judicial powers mentioned in sub-section (3) of 
section 73 and section 79 of the Act. 
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pleaders, vakils, etc., arc not permitted to appear on behalf of any 
party to any suit or case. 

Appeals arc allowed to the District CJourl in civil suits and to the 
Sessions Court in criminal cases. 
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For the purposes of encouraging the establishment and fostering 
the development of panchayats and for the supervision and control 
of the administration thereof. Government has constituted for every 
district a District Village Panchayat Mandal with the Collector as 
its Chairman. The Panchayat Mandal has power to call for 
information and to coinx^cl the panchayat to take into consideration 
any objection which the Panchayat Mandal has to any acts of the 
])anchayat, either of omission or of commission, or any information 
w hich necessitates the commission of any act by the Panchayat. The 
Panchayat Mandal can also compel the Panchayat to reduce the 
number of persons maintained by a panchayat as officers or servants 
or th(' remuneration given or proposed to be givtm to them. Jn 
addition, the Collector has powers of suspension and prohibition in 
respect of the execution of any order or resolution of a panchayat 
which, in his opinion, is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the 
public or to lead to a breach of the peace. In cases of emergency, 
the Collector may also provide for the execution of any work or 
tlu^ doing of any act which a panchayat is empowered to execute or 
do, and the immediate execution or doing of which is, in his opinion, 
n('C(‘ssary for th<' health or safety of the i>ublic, and may direct 
that the (’\j)enses shall be fortlnvith paid by the panchayat. 


The audit of the accounts of a panchayat is carried out by Govern¬ 
ment in the jirescribed manner and a co])y of the audit note is 
forwarded to the panchayat and the jianchayat mandal within one 
month of the completion of the audit. If it appcnirs to the Panchayat 
Mandal that a panchayat has made default in the performance of its 
obligatory duties, it may order the duty to be performed within 
a specified period, and, if the duty is not performed within that period 
the Panchayat Mandal can appoint some ]>er.son to ix'rfonn it and 
tlircet that the expc’iise be paid by the defaulting panchayat. 


The State Government also is given power to carry out at the cost 
of the panchayat any of the panchayaPs obligatory duties wh<?n it 
appears to it that the Panchayat Mandal has neglected to take 
action. The State Government has also powers, after consultation 
with the Panchayat Mandal to dissolve or supersede a panchayat, if, in 
its opinion, the panchayat had exceeded or abused its powers or made 
persistent default in the performance of its obligatory duties, or 
persistently disobeyed any of the orders of the Collector. If 
a pancliayat is superseded, all the powers and duties of the panchayat 
will be exorcised and performed by a person or persons appointed 
by the State Government. 
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According to s('ctioii 136 of tlj(? Act, GoverniiKnit has appointed 
a District Villagt^ Pancluiyats Officer in the Dejnity Collector’s grade 
for Satara district (o discharge the functions prcscrilK?d under the 
Bombay Village ]‘iuichuyats Act, 1958. He is to Act as Personal 
Assistant to the Colh ctor for Village Panchayat matters and to work 
as Secretary of th(‘ Panchayat Mandal. Several duties have also been 
j)laced on this officer, and he is ex]3ected to do (*verything that is 
j)ossible to poi)nlari/e village local self-OoverniiKmt and to make the 
working of Village* Panchayats really effective. He has to exercise 
supervision over tlu* affairs of ])anchayats already established in the 
district, tour round and explain to the ])anchayats the s)steni of 
pancha>'at adminislration, watch the actual working of the ])anchayats 
and give tlK'in guidance if their working is not proj)er, and ix'rsiKuh' 
wouK'u to take active interest in the affairs of panchayats. lb' is 
directc'd to hold annual gatherings of members of panchayats so that 
panchayats may la conic aware of tlx* activities of one another. The 
programme for tlu; collection of information relating to Village 
Panchayats at the taluka, district, divisional and State levels has 
been jnevseribed by (iovc'rnnK'ut. The* ]n*ocedure for the publica¬ 
tion of the Annual reports on the working has also been laid down 
!)>' Government. Tlx* information received from Taluka/Mahal/Block 
Officers has to la* consolidated b\ tlx* Gollector. He writes his own 
dcscri])tiv(* report and forwards it to the (’ommissioner before ihe 
31st of May <wery year. .Alter the information has been submitted to 
the Gommissioix'r the Collector has to publish his district report in 
the prescribed form in tlx* regional language Ix’fore the 15th 
of August. 


1\)WN AND VaIA'A IION Dja’Ain MEN !. 

The Maharashtra State has an independent ‘'Town Planning and 
Valuation Dc’jxii tmemt" under the administrative control of the 
Urban UeAelojxnent and Public TTc'alth D('])artment. This depart¬ 
ment came into existence in the year 1914, with the Consulting 
Surveyor to CovcrimuMit as its fb'ad. Tlx* department ]n'incipally 
deals with two important subjeefs viz., town planning and valuation 
of real property. 

The duties aixl functions ol the dcj)arlmcnt as stipulated by 
(Jovcrnmciit arc* as under 

(1) Educating the municipalities regarding the advantages of 
town planning and preparation of development plans and town 
planning sebenx's under the Bombay To^^'n Planning Act, 1954. 
(2) Advising the municipalities in the selection of .suitable areas 
for preparation of town planning sclx'mcs. (3) Giving the required 
assistance to the innnicipalities in the pre]:)aration of dcvelopincni 
]dans and to>vn planning .sclicnu's in the shape of advice as well as 
loan of the services of technical assistants for the preparation ol 
drafts of town planning .schemes. (4) To perform the duties of the 
town planning officer when so ajipointed by Government, to scruti¬ 
nise building permission cases, to tender advice to the Board of 
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Appeal and to draw up the final schemes. (5) To issue certificate 
of teniiri' and title to the owners of lands included in town planning 
schemes. (6) To advise Government on all matters regarding 
town and country planning including legislation thereon. (7) To 
advise and prepare town development, improvement, extension and 
slum clearanci^ selumies under the Municipal Acts. (8) To prepare 
develo]>ment schemes or layouts of lands-~(i) belonging to Govern¬ 
ment and (ii) belonging to co-operative housing societies and 
private bodies with the sanction of Government. (9) To advise 
Officers concerned in resjK'ct of village-planning and preparation 
of layouts for model villagi\s, etc. (10) "I'o advise Government on 
housing, slum ch'aranei', regional jilanniiig and prevention of ribbon 
development including ]egislati()n.( 11) To prepare type designs 
for the housing of the middh’ and piKuer classes including Harijans. 
(12) To scrutinise miscellaneous building permission cases and 
layouts r('e(‘ived from the CJollectors and recoimiuaid suitable 
building n'gulations for adoption in the areas concerned. 

Th(‘ Consulting Surveyor to (io^'ernment is the chief expert adviser 
of (iovi'rnment on this subject and his duties under this head 
include : (1) Valuation of agricultural and non-agricultural lands 
and propiTties in towns and villages belonging to Government and 
intended for tlu’ purpose of sale or lease. (2)Valuation of Govern¬ 
ment ]')rojK*rties for the i)urp()se of rating under the Municipal Acts. 
(3) Valuation for misei'llaneous purposes such as cantonment hniscs, 
probate or stani]) duty, etc. (4) Valuations for the purposes of 
fixing standard rates of non-agricultural assessment and prescribing 
valni's for zoni’s in all villages and ni'wly developing localities in 
the vicinity of important and growing towns. (5) Valuations for the 
j)urpos(\s of fixing standard table of ground rimts and land values in 
respect of lands in cantonments. (6) Scrutiny of awards of compen¬ 
sation (as received from Government). (7) Supplying trained 
technical assistants to do dut> as the sp(*cial land ac([uisition officers 
in important towns where land acijuisition work is of a very important 
and res])onsible natiiri’. (8) Giving expert evidence when called 
u]X>n to do so in District Courts and the High Caairt when appeals are 
halged against awards of compensation under the Land Acquisition 
Act. (9) Undertaking valuation work on behalf of railway.s and 
other dej)artments of the (>enlral Government and private bodies 
\\ ith the sanction of (iovernnu'iit on j)a> incut of fees, etc. ITis other 
duties are: (1) To advise the various II(*ads of Departments of 
Government in the sch'ction of sites requiri'd for public purposes. 
(2) To .see that all town jdanning schemi\s or layout schemes sanc¬ 
tioned by Government have been properly executed within a reason¬ 
able period or periods fixed in .schemes. (3) To advise Government 
as regards interj>retation, amendment or addition to the Bombay Town 
Planning Aet, or rules thenTinder. 

The di^partment was started in the yi‘ar 1914, with the Gonsulting 
Surveyor to Government as its head who was later on assisted by one 
Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Government, one Deputy-Assistant 
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Consulting Surveyor to (Tovcrninent and two senior assistants with 
the requisite staff. As the activities of this department increased, 
these assistants liad to be posted at prominent places in the state to 
attend to the work of town and country planning very essentially 
required in and around the towns and cities. There has been a rapid 
expansion in the activities of this department in riicent years with 
the consequential increase in the number of branch offices in the state. 
The head office of the department is at Poona and the other branch 
offices arc at Bombay, Kolhapur, Kalyan, Nagpur, Amravati, and 
Aurangabad. Some of tlu' officers have been appointed to function as 
land acquisition officers. Tliere is thus a full time special land 
acquisition officer at Poona and one full-time i.and Acquisition Officer 
at Bombay in addition to two part-time Land Aciiiiisition Officers at 
Bombay and Poona. 

The statutory powers regarding planning embodii'd in the Bombay 
Town Planning Act, 1915, lane been replaced b>' tlu^ Bombay Towji 
Plamiing Act, 1954. This Act generally incorporatt's the provisions 
of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915, and in additii)n makes obliga¬ 
tory on every l(K*aI authority (barring village ])anchayats) to prepaid* 
the development plan for the (‘iitire area within its jurisdiction. I’he 
develo])ment plan would aim at the improvement of existing congested 
^aolluin portion of the town and would make proiX)sals in respect of 
outlying open areas so as to guide the development on planned basis. 
The proposals of development plans can be implemented by the 
pr(^]oaration of statutory town planning schemes. In preparing town 
j>lanuing schemes, planner can ignore to a great extent existing plot 
boundaries. In designing his layout, existing holdings can be 
reconstituted and made subservient to the plan, and building plots 
of good shape and frontage can 1h‘ allotted to owi kms of lands ill- 
shaped for building purposes and without access. The cost of 
a scheme can be recovered from the ownt'r benefited, to the extent 
of 50 per cent, of the increase in the value of tlu^ land estimated to 
accrue by the carrying out of the works contemplated in the scheme. 
When a draft town planning scheme prepared by a local authority in 
consultation with the owners is sanctioned a Town Planning Officer 
is appointed. His duties are to hear each owner individually, consid(‘r 
his objections or projxisals and make suitable adjustments or amend¬ 
ments in the draft scheme proposals, if found necessary. 

Most of the local authorities have no technical staff of their own to 
Ijrepare a development plan and it has been decided that this depart* 
ment should prepare* the development plans on behalf of local 
authorities under the provisions of the Bombay Town Planning Act, 
1954. Accordingly the scheme for preparation of develoj^ment plans 
has been j)rovided in the Second F’ive-Year Plan and additional staff 
has been sanctioned for this inirjxise. From the Satara district, the 
town of Stitara has been selected so far for the ])reparation of 
a development plan und(*r the provisions of the Bombay Town Plan¬ 
ning Act, 1954. This department had prepared a master plan for 
Karad with the assistance of the additional staff sanctioned for the 
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piiqwsc in the year 1947 and the same has been submitted by the 
local authority to Government for sanction as development plan under 
the provisions of Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954. There is one 
town planning scheme at Karad viz.. Town Planning Scheme, Karad 
No. 1, which is in a draft stage. The same is on hand with the 
Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Government, Bombay as Arbitrator. 
There is no branch officer of the department in Satara district and 
the development plan of Satara is b<*ing ])repared by the branch office 
at Kolhapur. The otlier work from this district is being dealt with 
generally by the Kolhapur branch office. 
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In connection with the Koyna Project, about (SO villages will be 
either j^artly or eomj>l(‘tely submerged under the proposed reservoir. 
A s])ecial officer designated as Rehabilitation Officer has been 
appointed by the Public Works department to work under the Chief 
Engineer, Ko>na. Th(‘ work of preparing the layouts for the new 
^aolham is being carried out by this office. However, besides the 
sites which ari' available in tin* district for rehabilitating the said 
villages a number of sites from the district of Sangli, Poona and 
Kolaba have been selected aiul the work of preparing suitable la>T)uts 
is in progrt'ss. The work was initially spread ov(‘r three years 
and still continues. 




CHAPTER 15—EDUCATION AND CULTURE. 

In 1951-55 ipii: l^KTvvirrNrKxr of Educvtion completed its hnndn'd 
yc'ars of ('\ist<‘nc‘e. "]'1 k‘ period \viln(‘ss(‘d tn'inendoiis ehani^es in the 

field of (‘diication. “ 1’lie lairnber of (‘diicational institutions in the 
Stale* increasc'd from 2,S75 in 1855-56 to 58,876 in 1954-55, the niimlx^r 
of pupils from 1.96.040 iu 1855-56 to 48,87,314 in 1954-55, the State 
i^rant for (*ducatiou from Rs. 2 lakhs in 1855-56 to Rs. 1,493*4 lakhs in 
1954-55 and the total (‘ducational (*xpt‘nditure from about Rs. 7 lakhs 
iu 1855-56 to Rs. 2,802*1 lakhs iu 1954-55.’* 

“ QualitativeK. tlu* traditional system of higher edciiation which 
was narrow iu couc( ])t and dominated exclusively by religious ideas 
has now bct*n rc'jdaced by the mod<M*n system of Secondary and 
Uui\'ersit\' Education, the limited scope of the indigenous eh'uientary 
schools has be’e'ii enlarged to include the concept of universal, com- 
])u]sory and five* ju'imiiry (‘ducation and revolutionar\' changes have 
been made* in the status and (’ducation of women and the backwvard 
assc's. 


The Edueational standards in the district are in kc'cping with the 
gc'iieral c'ducational pattern in the country. The gradual incrcxise in 
the numb('r of litc'rates from 33,161 (for the former Satara district 
comjnising the presc'iil Satara and Sangli districts) in 1911 to 2,21,231 
iu 1951 is a sulficic'ut tc’stimony to the fact that in the rc'cont past 
conscious edfort w'as being made by the State Government and some 
voluntary organisations for the* sinc*ad of litcTacy and ('ducation. The 
perc*cntage of literates to the total population came to 20-60 in 
1957-58. Howc'vc'r, as comparc'd to some other districts of the State. 
Satara district has a comparatively large number of edueational insti¬ 
tutions. Tlu'rc* w(*re in 1957-58 the following edueational institutions 
in thc^ district: sc‘vc‘n for higher education ; 64 for secondary educa¬ 
tion ; .1,347 for in imary education and 922 other educational institu- 

A Review f)f Ecliieation in Homliay State, 1855—1955, p. 46. 
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lions. The following few figures give an 

idea of the level of literacy 

prevailing in the district according to the 

1951 cen.sus 

Total Literates 

2.21,231 

Middle School 

14,156 

Matriculation or S. L. C. 

3,649 

Intermediate in Arts or Science 

251 

Graduates. 

441 

Post-Graduates 

67 

Teaching 

L402 

Engineering 

109 

Agriculture 

53 

Veterinary 

6 

Commerce 

32 

Legal 

255 

Medical 

241 

Others 

.... 62 


In the post inclependenee pcMiocI the' district lias made a distinct 
progress* in tlie spread of literacy amongst the village population. In 
tlu‘ y(‘ar 1958-59 about 1(),(KK) illiterah' adults wen* turned literate, 
while during 1959-60 the number was almost doubh^d (i.e. rose upto 
21,0(K)). The success achieved in the fi(*ld of social education was 
due to untiring ('fforts on the part of social workcMS, inspecting 
offic(TS, local bodies and institutions; propaganda by means of 
pamphk'ts, si)eeches, bulletins, etc. and co-oj^eration and enthusiasm 
of the villagers. In 1960 there w('re about 5,000 scK'ial education 
classes in the district with more than 1,(K),000 adults on roll. 

l^imary and secondary education in the Satara district is under 
the control of the District Educational Inspector who is a class I 
officer of the Maharashtra Educational Service and is dirc^ctly undcT 
the control of the Director of Education. The Educational Inspector 
is responsible in his district for: (1) The supervision of primary 
education ; (2) The* administrative control of all Government Primary 
Schools, Sc‘c*ondary Sdhools^ and Training Institutions under the 
control of the Education Dc^partment ; and (3) The control and 
inspection of all secondary schools including English-teaching schools, 
multi-purpose high schools, training institutions of primary teachers 
and such special schools as are under the control of the Education 
Department. 

As regards girls’ schools and institutions for women the Inspectress 
of Girls’ Schools, Poona (Maharashtra Educational Service, Class I) 
performs the functions and duties in respect of (a) the inspection of 
girls* secondary and special schools in the district; (b) visiting girls* 
primary schools in the district and making suggestions for 
improvement. 


1 The information has been supplied by the District Educational Inspector. 
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In carrying out liis diilics of inspoclioii and control, the Educa¬ 
tional Inspectftr is assisted by an inspecting stafiE consisting of one 
Deputy Educational Inspector, Maharashtra Educational Service, 
(Jlass II and 29 Assistant Dei)iity Educational Inspectors (Maha¬ 
rashtra Educational Service, CJlass III) who are directly responsible 
to him for the suj^ervision and ins])ection of jnimary schools in the 
district. Out of these one is in charge of Urdu schools, another in 
charge of girls’ schools and the third in charge of physical education 
for the whole district. 

There are sej^arate Insp(‘ctors having jurisdiction over the whole 
State for physical education, visual education, drawing and craft 
work and coininercial schools who are responsible for organisation 
and inspection in their resj^eclive spheres. These insj^ectors are 
dirc'ctly undcM* the Director of Education. 

Under the rules framed under the Bombay Primary Education 
Act, the Deputy Educational Inspector, Satara is the chief Govctii- 
ment rns])ecting Officer of the district so far as primary schools are 
conceriK'cl. II(' decides the' c[u(3stion of recognition of private primary 
schools- He has to keep close watch on the working of primary 
schools maintaincHl or approved by the School Board, adult c'ducatlon 
elass(\s and village librari(‘s. He has to rc‘])ort regarding the housing 
arrangement, (‘equipment, staff, efficiemey of instruction (*tc., of the 
primary schools so that the department may be in a j^osition to 
det(M*mine whether the school board is conducting its schools satis¬ 
factorily. All aided schools are inspected by him or by the inspect¬ 
ing staff undcT him. He also assists the Educational Inspector in 
th(' inspc*ction of s(‘condary schools and imports on specific points 
about them wlamcwer he is recjuirc'd to do so by the Educational 
Inspc^ctor. 

It is the declaicHl policy of the Government that universal, free 
and compulsory primary' education should be enforced by a dcifinite 
]nx)gramme of progrevssive expansion, and under Bombay Primary 
Education Act (LXI of 1947), the State Government has taken upon 
itself the duty of securing the development and twpansion of primary 
education in the State. The object aimcxl at is to have a jninimum 
course of seven years’ education for ewery child. The agencies 
employed for attaining this objective are the district school boards 
and authorised municipalities. The Municipal Borough of Satara has 
been dc'clared an authorised municipality in this district. 

“ Ai:)pr(>ved schools within the area of all non-authorised munici¬ 
palities and of the district local board are under the* control of the 
Satara District School Board. This school board is composed of 
sixteen memlxTs out of whom two are nominated by Government, one 

^ “ Approved school ” means a primary school maintained by the State 
Government or hy the school hoard or by an authorised municipality or 
which is for the time being reeognisxxl as .such by a school board or by 
the State (Government or by an officer authorised by it in this behalf 
(section 2 of the Bomba)' Primary Education Act, LXI of 1947). 
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is a Government official, tw<y are el(‘cted by the non-authorised 
innnicipalities falling within the District School BoarcFs jurisdiction 
and the rc‘st are elected by tiu' Sataia District Local Board. Of the 
remaining eleven s(‘ats, one seat is rt*s(‘rv('d for the* scheduled castes, 
one for wonu'ii and tliree* .s(*ats are reserv<‘d for prominent 
educationalists. 

Under the Primary Education Act and the rule's theTe*uiiel(‘r all the 
district school boards and aiithoriseel muni(‘i])alili(*s have to maintain 
an aelc*quate number of primary schools in which instruction is given 
through the* medium of the* local, regional language. 

For children whose* mothe*r tongue is other than tla* regional 
language of tlie* are*a- school boards ha\'e* be‘e*n instructe*el to opc’u 
schools in the*ir language if the* num])e*r of such children is not less 
than 40 in the first four standards and 20 in the* upper standards. 
The teaching of tlie regional language* of tlu* are*a is also compulsory 
in such schools from standard III onwards. An authorist*el inunici- 
j)ality has to make* suc‘h prov ision in its budget as vv ill emablc approved 
schools in its are*a to rece'ive grants at the* rate's authorised bv Govern¬ 
ment. Re*sponsibilit\' is laid on the District School Board and the 
School Boards of the anthorise'd niimicipalitie*s to maintain h schedule 
of staff of assistant administrative office'rs or sn])ervisors, primary 
t(‘ache*rs, cle*rks, C'lass IV s(*rv'ants and other staff, sanctione*d b> 
Gov(*rnrnent setting forth the* de'signation, grades, pay and nature of 
aj^pointme'nt of the differe*nt nu‘mbe*rs. The* me*nibe*rs of this staff are 
servants of the* School Boiirds concerne'd and re*ce*ive the*ir pay, 
alle^wance etc., from the Primary Felucation Fund, maintaine*d by the^ 
School Boards. No change* or alteration can be made* in the schedule 
of staff without the* previous sanction of Gove'rnuu’ut. 

The annual budge’ts of the School Boards have* to be* submitte*d to 
the Director of Palueation for sanction. A district school board 
derives its incomes mainly from Gove*rnment grants which form n(*aiiy 
96 ])(*r eent. of its total income*. It also rece*ive*s from the* District 
Local Board a contributie)n e*c(ual to such pe)rtion of its income from 
the cess and land re*ve'nuc* auel wak'r rates as mav be* fixeel by Govern¬ 
ment from time* to time*, and frenn authorised municipalities whoso 
schools are under its cemtreil such ])roportion of the* ratable value of 
properties in thej are*a of the* re*spe*ctiv^(' municipalities as may be 
fixe*d by Government from time te> time. The District Local Board, 
Satara has, unde*r the j>rcse‘nt rule's to contribute 15 pies of the thre*(* 
anna cc'ss on lanel re*ve*nue and water rates that it is allowe*el to levy 
Tlu* amount to be jiaiel by non-authorise*d municipaliti(*s has bc*eii 
fixed by Government at 5 ]H*r ce*nt. of the ratable^ value of preqx'rties 
in the*ir respective are*as. The Primary Education Fund of the 
Municipal Be)rough of Satara, is composed partly of the grant payable 
to it by the State Govc^rninent on account e>f j)rimary c'ducation. 
This grant is regiiluted by rule's j^assexl b\' the* Government under the 
Primary Education Act. In actual effect the Government grant 
amounts to a little lc*ss than 50 per cent, of the expenditure on 
inimary e'ducation incurrc'el by the municipal borough. 
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The chief executive officer of the Satara District School Board is its 
administrative ofiBcer. This officer is ap|X)inted and paid by the 
State Government. The administrative officer of an authorised 
miinicipality is generally the officer appointed by the municipality. 
Under this administrative officer are assistant administrative officers 
or supervisors, primary school teachers, clerks and inferior servants 
and other staff under the employ of the District School Board or 
the School Board of authorised municipalities, as the case may be. 
The administrative officer is r(\sp()nsible for the general administra- 
lion of all primary schools maintaint'd by the School Board. He is 
responsible for carrying out tin* suggestions niad(‘ from time to time 
by Government officers. It is his duty to advise the school board 
on all matters connectc‘d with primary education. He is also 
a ineml)er and secretary of the staff selection and transfer committee- 
The staff s('lection committee is a committee composed besides him- 
sc‘lf, of the chairman of the school board and the Educational 
Inspector of th(^ district. Its duty is to select candidates for appoint- 
jnent as assistant administrative officers, as supervisors and as 
teachers. The committee also selects the t('aclu‘rs to be deputed for 
training. The staff seh'ction committee has been authorised to trans¬ 
fer primary teachers on joint consultation among its members. The 
district school board or the school boards of authorised municipalities, 
or their administrative' officers have to make ai>poiiitments of 
candidates in accordance with the directions given by the committee- 
The selection of candidates and teachers is made in accordance with 
the instructions issued by tlu' Government. The administrative officer 
has power, subject to the general instructions issued by the Director 
of Education to jnomotc and take all disciplinai)' action, including 
removal or dismissal, against the staff. His orders, however, are 
subject to apt>eal to a tribunal consisting of the chairman of the 
school board and the Educational Inspector of the district A primary 
school teacher who was a guarant(‘ed teacher on the date the Primary 
Education Act came into force has however, a right of further appeal 
to the State Government against any order of his removal or 
dismissal. 

There were 1,347 primary schools (both lower primary i.e., teaching 
standards I-IV and upper primary i.e., teaching standards V-VII) 
of which 43 were exclusively for girls. The distribution of the 
schools by management was as follows 


Government and Government-aided .. 4 

District School Board .. .. 1,159 

Municipal School Boards .. .. 17 

Schools aided by — 

District School Board .. .. 150 

Municipal School Boards .. .. 1 

Schools unaided .. .. 16 


Total .. 1,347 
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There were 92,512 boys and 51,876 girls in th(‘ lower prijnary 
stage (i.c. standards I-IV) and 21,468 boys and 3,617 girls in the 
upper primaiy stage (i.e., standard V-VIl) or a total of 1,69,473 
]:)upils in all jr^iaiy schools. The percentage of scliool-going 
children to the population was 62-6. 

The number of teachers in primary schools was 4,325 of whom 
3,874 were men and 451 women. This works out roughly at 39 
pupils per teacher. Two thousand nine hundred and forty of tlie 
men teachers and 383 of the women teachers were traiiu'd. 

There wctc sevim training institutions, fiv(' for men (1 OovcTument 
and 4 non-Governm('nt) and two for women (botli non-Government) 
training 558 men and 160 women or a total of 718 teachers during 
the year. 

There w as one practising school for Marathi spt'aking boys and girls 
directly under the control of Government. 

The total expenditure on primaiy scIrioIs was Rs. 48,68,744 and it 
was met from the following sources 




Rs. 

Percentage 

Total. 

1. 

Government 

40,73,905 

83-8 

2. 

District Local Board and Municipal Fund. 

2,96,450 

6*1 

3. 

Fees 

1,24,468 

2*5 

4. 

Other sources. 

3,73,921 

7*6 


The average cost of educating a pupil w^as Rs. 26*2 ])er annum 
of which Gov(Tnrn(ait’s contribution was Rs. 24*8. 

Th(‘re were in 1957-58, 17 mnnieipal primary schools and one 
private school within the municipal limits of the Satara City Munici¬ 
pality- The total number of pupils was 5,663 (4,940 in municipal 
schools and 723 in private* schools). The expenditure of the school 
board of tbc municipality w^as Rs. 1,67,863 out of which Rs. 63.000 
were contributed b\' lb(^ Satara Mimicij:)ality and grants to private 
schools amounted to Rs. 12,601. 

The District School Board, Satara introduced comjpulsion for tlie 
first time from 1947. This w'as, how^ever, applicable only to children 
between 6 and 11 years of ago in the areas of tlie non-authorised 
municipalities. Under the post-war reconstruction plan, the lioard 
introduced compulsion both for boys and girls from 1947 beginning 
with the age groups of 7-8 in the first year throughout the district 
local board area. With this, children of the age range bi'tween 
7 and 11 were under compulsion during 1957-58. Tlie population of 
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the area (in Sepleinbcr 1951), was 5,72,967 males and 6,02,342 females. 
The total number of children of the age groups under compulsion 
was 1,48,567 and the total mim]>er actually attending schools was 
1,06,580 or 71-06 per cent. 

Compulsion was introduced in the municipal boroughs of Satara 
district during 1921 only for boys of the age group of 6-11. The 
population according to the 1951 census was composed of 19,631 
males and 18,890 females (38,521 total). The number of children 
of school-going ag(‘ in the municipal boroughs was 6,694 (3,910 boys 
and 2J84 girls) or 92-9 per cent. 

According to the medium of instruction, in 1957-58, the schools 
were distributed as follows 


Mcdimn of inslruclion 

Urdu 

Marathi 

Total 


Public Private. Total 

6 .... 6 

1,159 163 1,322 

1,165 163 1,328 


Jn 1957-58 out of 2,211 buildings in wliicli district school board’s 
schools w(‘re housed, 329 were ownt^d by the board, 397 were rented 
and the rt'maining were housed in temples, dhaiinashalas and other 
places. 


A nt'w id(‘olog\' has influonct'd the educationid activitic's of the 
staff since 1937-38. It has come to be recognised that education must 
centre round some fonn of manual produc tive work. In 1957-58 
there was one compact area for basic education in this district viz. 
Kbandala, with six basic schools. Thc're were in all 169 craft schools 
of which 66 bad .sjiinning, 67 agricnltnre and 36 carpentry as crafts. 

St^condary education is now under the general regulation of 
Government which exercises control by means of conditions for 
receipt of grant-in-aid. At the end of tlu' high school course an 
examination is conductc'd by the' Sc'condary School Certificate 
Examination Board, and the students who jiass are awarded the 
Secondary School Certificate. The office of the Secondary School 
C]ertificat(‘ Examination Board is located at Poona. The first 
examination was held in 1949. The (‘xamination provides optional 
courses for pupils with varied interests and aptitudes. Each 
University, however, la)'s down the subjects which candidates must 
take for entrance to its courses. 

In 1957-58 there were* 64 secondary schools in the distiict with 
a total of 12,855 pupils (10,422 and 2,433 girls) of which five 
schools were exchisiv^dy for girls. The number of girls in the 

Vf 5730~46a 
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schools exclusively meant for girls was 1,357 while 1,076 girls were 
in mixed schools. There was one multi-purpose Government high 
school for boys. In addition, there was a technical high school under 
the control of Director of Technical Education. 

Tlie following statement shows the number of schools under 
(liflFercnt managements and the niimbcT of pupils in them. 


Government 

Number of Schools. 

1 

Number of 2 >upil.s 

361 

Local authorities 

1 

44 

Aided private 

54 

11,524 

Unaided 

5 

926 

Total 

61* 

12,855 


Secondary education was imparted mainly by private agencies 
aided by Government grants. 

There were 559 teachers in sc'condary schools, of whom 472 were 
men and 87 women. 


The total expenditure on secondary (‘ducation was 5,31,727*54. 

Government hold drawing examinations, elementary and inter¬ 
mediate. In 1957-58 in Satara district 942 candidates appeared for 
the (dememtary, of whom 478 pass(*d; for the lnterm(‘diat(*, 367 
candidates appe^ared and 210 jiassed. 

Ill 1957-58 tluTc w(n-e 17 special schools in the' district having 
1,038 pupils as jier di'tails given Indow 


Kind of tnsiilution. 


Nunihor of Tnslituiidux. 


Nursery 

M(’dicinc 


9 


CoinirKMce 
Agriculture 
Gymnasia 
Arts and Crafts 
Music and Dancing 
Hindi S.S. 

Oriental Studies 
Other (Certified Schools, 
Reformatory, etc.). 


4 

2 

0 


No. of pupils. 


541 


413 

63 

21 


Total .. 17 .. 1,038 


* 'Flic figure does not include the three Anglo-Indian Schools under the 
control of the Education Inspector, Greater Bombay. 
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One Irained assistant deputy educational inspector looks after the 
physical activities in tlie district Ihi visits secondary, full primary 
and training institutions and offers suggestions and guichince to 
furthcT the cause of j)hysica] education. He also insx3ccts the 
vyayam shahs run by private bodies and recommends grants- He 
often eonducts sliort-term courses for primary teachers for training 
in i>hysical education. 

In 1957-58 there were 20 troops for boys and seven for girls in 
wliich 480 boy-scouts and 168 girl-guides participated. The high 
schools had 39 auxiliary cadet corps with 1,897 cadets. 

There is arrangement for medical inspection of high school and 
training college students. 

Most of th(' w(‘ll (‘stablished schools in the district have radio 
sc’ls. Some schools own 16 mm. and 35 ?nm. projectors in order to 
eater to the ikhtIs of visual education. 

For primary schools, th(‘ whoU* district has been divided into 
talukas as per revenue' division. Each taluka is in charge of a taluka 
lu'ad. The taluka head is usually a semi or basic trained graduate. 
He is assisted b)' an assistant deputy educational inspector. Every 
month, Shihirs (Camps) arc h(‘ld where current topics in education 
are discussed. TIk' idea of community life is fully brought home 
through them. 

Sports, elocution competitions and dramatics are arranged- These 
eomjK'titions have created healthy atmosphere in all talukas- 

Successful attempts have been made to .secure lands for the 
conversion of jnimary schools into agricultural basic schools. 

For s(’condar>' schools, the district has be(*n divided into zones. 
Each zone cemsists of two talukas. Zonal meetings for the purpose 
of improving teaching methods in different subjects are arranged in 
each zoiK'. Delibt'rations are circulated to' all secondary schools. 
These mec'tings are of great use for improving the efficiency of 
instruction. 

The Scouts movement is progressing well in this district both in 
primary and secondary schools. 

The Sainiki School at Salara is a well-known military training centre 
in the State. 

The following colleges in the district are affiliated to the Poona 
University for tb(‘ degree courses shown against them (the date of 
establishment is given in brackets against each college) 

1. Chhatrapati Shivaji College, Satara (1947) ; B-A. (General) 

in Engli.sh, Marathi, Sanskrit, Ardhamagadhi, Philosophy, History, 

Economics, Politics, Geography and Statistics. 
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B.A. (Special) in English, Marathi, Ardhamagadhi, History, 
Politics and Economics. 

Tlircc Years J^.Sc. (Teaching First Year only from June, 1959). 

2. Azad College of Education, Satara (1955) : B.T. 

3. Shri Cadge Maharaj College, Karad (1954) : B.A. (General) 
in English, Marathi, Sanskrit, Ardhamagadhi, History, Economics, 
Politics and Philosophy. 

(Sp('cial) in Marathi and Economies. 

4. Science C()ll(*ge, Karad (1958) : Thri'c Years B.Sc. (Teach¬ 
ing First Year only from June 1959). 

5. Mudhoji C()ll<‘ge, Phaltan (1957) : B.A. (General) in 
iuiglish, Sanskrit, Marathi, Hindi, Economics, History, Politics, 
Psychology and Ethics. 

Three Years B.Sc. (IVaching First Year only from June, 1959). 

All technical and industrial institutions and courses leading up to 
the diploma standard (non-university grade), excluding cour.ses 
falling und('r th(' control of the University, are controllt‘d b}' the 
Department of 1'echnical Education, Bombay. Goveniment have set 
up the Slate Council of Technical Education to advise them and 
make recommendations regarding 

(1) the courses and .standard of instruction in technical institu¬ 
tions ; 

(2) arrangciiK'nts lor the p('nodical inspeetion and examination 
of those institutions as regards their staff, accommodation, ('quip- 
ment, courses of study, mi'thods of work and actual work done : 

(o) the requin'iiKuts of (he Stall' in technieal and industrial 
education; 

(4) opening ol new' t<*chincal institutions; 

(5) conditions of recognition of new institutions; 

(6) payment of grauts-in-aid to institutions; 

(7) appointment of Ijoards of studies for the various branches 
of engineering and teehnology ; 

(8) arrangements for examinations ; 

(9) award of certificates and diplomas; 

(10) Pj-e]iarali()n of text-books on technical subjects in Hindi 
and the ri'gional languages. 


The Chairman of the Council is elected by the Council and the 
Inspector of Technical Education (Chemical Engineering) is the 
Secretary to the Council. 
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"rlic Director of T(*clinical Ecliicalion, conducts the annual exami- CHAPTER 15 

nation in the courses approved by the^ State Council of Technical g 

Kdiicalion, Bombay, and awards certificates or diplomas to the 
successful candidates. 

Technical and 
Industhiai^ 

The School of Inclnstry, Satara was established by a private body in Training. 
1858. This school wus taken over by the Government. Under the 
Post-war Beconstrnction Scheme, a Tc'chnical High School Section 
was added to the? school from 1949-50. This school draws one 
division of Standards VIlI-Xl (Tich, from three IcKal secondary 
schools for instruction in th(‘ follow'ing tec-hnical subjects which the 
studc'nLs ultimately offer for the S.S.C. Examination 

(i) Geometrical and machine shop drawing. 

(ii) Workshop technology (Grade I). 

(Hi) Eleiiiciits of Mechanical and electrical engineering. 

Instruction in the technical subjects is given free of charge wdiilc 
the tuition in non-tcchnical subjects is given by tlie participating 
school concerned. 


are three institutions in the district which prepare students Insii 


]()]' Secondary Teachers' CcTtific atc* Examination. These institutes had 
73 students on roll in 1960 and tlu* expenditure incurred during the 
same year was Rs. 8,229. There is a Pre-primary Training College 
ior women wdth 40 female students on roll in the year 1959-60. 
In 1960, the College incuiTed an expenditure of Rs. 7,938 and 
I'cecived a Government grant of Rs. 500. There are also nine 
l^riinary Teachers Training Colleges in the district (six for men and 
thrc'c for women) wu’th 952 students on the roll in 1959-60. In 
1959-60 these colleges incurred an expenditure of Rs. 2,45,717 and 
rceeh’cd Gov ernment grants totalling Rs. 1,95,489. 


sfS’IirUTIONS AND 

Colleges j or 
Training. 


in the district tlu'rc are no separate institutions for the cultivation Insthutions fob 
of fine arts, music, drawTiig, painting etc. The subjects like music Fine Arts. 
and drawing have been introduced in Kanya Shala, Satara, since 
1960. Lessons are given in classical, vocal and instrumental music 
in the Kanya Shala. 


Vrajna Pathashala Mandal, Wai, imparts teaching in Sanskrit and Oriental 
Vedas to students of all castes and communities and provides free Schools. 
residence, food and guidance*. The Institution aims at maintaining 
the traditional proficiency in Dharmashastros and Sanskrit language. 

For research in the culture of ancient India the Mandal has a special 
research branch viz. Dharmakosha Mandal. The Dharmokosha 
Mandal has taken up the work of editing and publishing of the 
Dhannakoslia and Mimaima Kosha. The Dharmakosha Mandal 
received a Government grant of Rs. 94,371 in 1959-60. 
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There were in ‘654 village libraries in the district with 

1,09,683 books and journals. In 1960, 19,563 persons took advantage 
of these libraries. In all Rs. 14,340 were spent during 1960 on the 
purchase of books and Rs. 10,909 • 39 were received by* way of grant 
from Government. 

Literary and cnllural and literary periodic-als, the Navahhamt, a cultural 

Cultural News monthly periodical conducted by the Pradntja Path Shala, Wai; the 
Papers, Mvsevms Sajjanf^ad (Satara) ; the Aiktja (Satara) ; the Gramoddhara (Satara) ; 

AND Lihraries. janosevo (Phaltan) arc worth mentioning. The Aimdh 

Museum and the Rao Bahadur Parasnis Museum have a very good 
collection viz., paintings, statues, books, etc. The Nagar Wachan 
Mandir, Satara and the Sarvajanik Nagar Wachanalaya, Karad are 
libraries with a good colK'ctioii. Besides, there are a number ol 
libraries in tlie district wliieh provide* reading facilities for the public. 

Voluntary In educational field the Rayat Shikshan Sanstha of Karmaveer 

Institutions. Bhaurao Patil founded in the year 1919 aims at educating the 
downcast people of rural areas so as to liberate them from the 
bonds of caste and erc‘c*d and ineulcale in them the spirit of self-help 
and industriousness. The Sanstha has a nuinbcT of schools, training 
colleges for men and women and hostels. Th('re arc^ also a number 
of other voluntary institutions doing good work in the educational 
field among which the; Satara Education Society dcservc's a mention. 

Tite Directorate oe’ Publicity. 

Directorate oi' of the four Rc'gional Publicity Officers of the Direclorati' of 

PuBijciTY. Publicity, Maharashtra, is stationed at Poona. The Jurisdiction of 
ItcgionaJ Eu]>Iicih ihc Regibnal h\il)licit\' Officer^ Foona, Comprises the districts of 
Officer. Ahinadnagar, Sholapur, l^iona, Satara, Sangli and Kolhapur. 

The Regional Pulilicity OfficiT acts as a link between the Govern¬ 
ment Officers and the Press in the districts. He keeps himself in 
touch with the Officers of various departments in the districts and 
issues to the Press news items, write-ups, etc., disseminating factual 
information on schemes and activities of the Government in the region. 
He also arranges Press visits and Press conferences to provide an 
opportunity to the Press to get first-hand knowledge of the subjects to 
be covered- Tlie reports and comments in the Press are carefully 
examined by him and misrepresentation against the Govcrnincnt is 
counteracted with the minimum di'lay. lie also replies to the queries 
in the Pi*ess which seek information on subjects of general or public 
interest. He arranges to g(it talks on various nation-building subjects 
by Government Officers and others broadcast from All-India Radio, 
Bombay and Poona. In .short, he attends to the publicity needs of 
all Government diqiartments in his region. 

The Regional Publicity officer acts as a correspondent of the 
Directorate of Publicity, Maharashtra, and covers Government 
schemes and activities, ministerial tours, Press conferences, etc. He 
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keeps the Director Of Publicity, Mahurashtra Stale, Bombay, 
aajuainted with trends in the local Press and public opinion. He 
helps the Film Section of the Directorate of Publicity in producing 
documentaries, news-reels, etc., on subjects jxjrtaining to the region. 

As in every district of the State, a mobile publicity van is stationed 
at Satara in charge of District Publicity OfRcer. The van is equipped 
with a 16 min. projector and it moves throughout the district- Free 
film shows and talks are arranged on various nation-building .subjects, 
including agriculture, cattle improvement, village industries, educa¬ 
tion, prohibition, untoiichahility, small savings, Five-Year Plan, etc. 
The films for exhiliition are mostly produced by the Directorate of 
Publicity, wliik^ souk* of them are borrowed from the P'ilins Division 
of the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of 
India or other film producing agencies. The films are both instruc¬ 
tive and ('ntertaining. The District Publicity Officer also delivers talks 
explaining Govc'rnment policies and programmes and keeps the niral 
folk informed of tin* concessions and facilities offered to them through 
llu‘ various national d(‘velo]nnent schemes. 

pAhibilions of the* visual aid publicity material such as jX)sters, 
pamphh'ts, leaflets, jdiotographs, etc., which is produced by the 
Directorate of Publicity and Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting, are also organised by the District Publicity Officer on the 
occasions of agricultural shows, religious fairs and cattle exhibitions 
in rural areas. Recreational programmes such as powadas, bhajans, 
etc., bast'd on the nation-building subjects are also arranged in the 
rural areas. 

The All-Intlia Radio stalitms of Poona, Nagpur and Bombay broad¬ 
cast special programmes daily in Marathi for the rural listeners. To 
enable rural folk to listen to these programmes, the Government of 
Maharashtra has installed community receiving .sets in the villages 
of the district. 

A District Information Centre undt'r this office has been started at 
Satara and is equipped witli all visual aid publicity material, periodi¬ 
cals and photographs. It acquaints the general public with the 
various schemes .sponsored by the Government. 

TIk' Regional Publicity Officer, Poona, su])ervises the work of the' 
District Publicity Office and the working of rural radio sets. 

The District Publicity Officer is under the administrative control of 
the Director of Publicity. The Collector of the district and the 
Publicity Sub-(a>mmitt(’e of District Development Board also assist 
and advise him in his work. Some of the meinlxTs of the Publicity 
Sub-Committee including its chainnan, who is the Vice-chairman 
of the District D('V('loi)ment Board, accompany tlie van and deliver 
talks in the villages on nation-building .subjects. 
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Tli(' District Publicity Officer also organist's the district journalists’ 
tours ill and outside the district to enable tlic'in to see the progress 
of tbe various development activities in rural areas and the project 
de\'elopments in the Community blocks. 

In 1960, 115 villages in the district were provided with radio 
reet'iving sets, under the Contributory Scheme of Coinniunily 
Jastening. Under this Schtaue, villages desirous of having radio sets 
art' rt'([uired to pay Rs. 175* 00 as installation contribution and 
Hs. 60*00 per year as maintenance contribution. The response to 
the seheine has been very encouraging and an inert'asing number 
of villages are eoming ftirward with eontributitins for installation of 
radio sets. 

The installation and maintt'uance of ratlio sets is carried tint from 
the rural broatlcasting district headtpiarters at Satara. A Supervisor, 
in-eharge of the ht'ad tjuarlers, is fully equijiped with radit) servicing 
anti testing eftuipment necessary for carrying out rt'pairs to radit) sets 
and for charging the batteries. A int)tor van is also providt'tl ft)r the 
transjiort t)f ratlio sets, allied accessories and staff tt) anti from the 
\ illages iji connection with tlu' installation and tht' maintenance t)f the 
sets. 


The coiiiiiiunity receivers installed in the villages are specially 
designt'd and the majority of thest' recta'vers are batterv' o])erated. 
The rect'ivt'rs art' regularly mainlainetl and the used batteries are 
rtiplact'd by new ones. Servicing of sets is done at the Head((uarters 
at Satara. Howevt'r, to avoitl interruptit)n in service, reidact nicnt 
sets art' given whenevt'r defective sets art' rt'inoved tt) Satara for 
rt'j)airs. The radio sets are installed in j)ublic places such as the 
village ])aucha>at t)ffice, tht' village climccli, the village library etc. 



CHAPTER 16 —MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICES, 

Tin*. Public: Hkaliii of Satara Disiiucrr is looked after by tliree 
aj^eucies, vi/. tlie Public Hcaltli Department of ibe State, local bodies 
and villai'e jxincluiyats. 

At the Head of the Public flc'alth D(‘partment is tlie Director of 
Public Health, who has his lu'aclcpiartcMs at Poona. Satara district 
comes nncler the Poona Division and the District Health Officer is 
directly iincU'r the control of the Deputy Director of Public Hc’alth 
Services, Poona Division, Poona, The Poona Division comprises six 
districts viz.. Kolhaimr, Sanj^li, Satara, ShoIa])ur, Poona and Ahmad- 
nagar. The District Hc'alth Officers in all the districts organise 
measures of public health, sanitation and hygiene in fairs, investigate 
tlie causes, origin and spread of both epidemics iind endemics, and 
adopt preventive mc'asures to control diseases such as cholera, small- 
l)o\, ])lague, guinea-worm, malaria, poliomyelitis etc.; inspect and 
advise municipalities, village panchayats and village authorities about 
liealth, sanitation, drainage and water-supply ; inspect child welfare 
and maternity work done by primary health centres and subsidised 
medical practitioners; look to industrial and school hygiene; 
recommend to the lict'using authority the issue of licences for cinema 
theatres and other places of public amusements ; inspect site's of school 
buildings, burial grounds, village extcMisioiis etc. and give opinion 
rt'garding their suitability from the public health point of view; and 
inspect factories in the capacity of ex-officio factory inspectors. They 
also carry out public health propaganda with the help of subordinate 
staff. The Satara District Health Officer also does all thes(3 things 
according to requirc’inents. 

Satara district comprises nine talukas and two pelas, having 
a population of 1,175,309 and an area of 4,034 sq. miles. 

The following hc'alth staff worked in Satara district in the year 
1959 

Health Officer 1, Epidemic Medical Officers 2, Medical Officers 
in-charge, primary health centres 3, Sanitary Inspectors 8, Sanitary 
Sub-Inspectors 6, Compounders 3, Vaccinators 20, Health Visi¬ 
tors 5, Mid-wives 14, Social Worker (Family Planning Centre) 1, 
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Field Worker (F'aniily Planning Centre) 1, Snlisidised Medical 
Practitioner (P*nblic Health Unit) 1, and other subordinate staff 
of 75 persons. 

The following staff of primary health ci'iitres in Coniiniinity Deve- 
loiMncnt blocks, Patan and Wai is working under the adniinistrative 
control of Block Authorities and u'ill be taken over by this depart¬ 
ment, as soon as the Block period is over : — 

Medical Officers in-charge. Public Health Centres 3, Health 
Visitors 2, Mid-wives 11 and other subordinate staff of 19 
persons. 

Satara district is an hypo-endeinie for malaria i.e. it is non- 
malarious and hence D.D.T. spraying work was not undiTtaken so 
far. But now under National Malaria Phadication J^rograinm(‘, the 
following staff has been sanctioned for Satara district 

Malaria Medical Officer 1, Assistant Unit Officer 1, Malaria Super¬ 
visors 4, Malaria Inspectors 4, other subordinate staff of 35 and 
temjiorary' staff engaged during some' months of the year. 

The main duty of the Flpidi'inic Medical Offiei'rs is to control 
epidc’inics and in non-epidemic period to adopt measure’s for prevcm 
tion of epidc'inics and also to n'nder miMical relic'f in niral areas. 
A Mobile llygie'iK' Plnit in charge of a Sanitary Inspector is provided 
with a truck (Mobile Van) and necessary materials for the purpose. 
On th(^ first rc'port of an out-break of an ('pidi'inie, they rush to the 
j)laee to carry out mass inoculation or vaccination and disinfection 
and protection of water supxily and domiciliary treatment. 

The district is divid(Hl into five divisions and five Divisional Sanitary 
Inspectors are in charge of tlu'in. One Sanitary Inspector is in charge 
of the Mobih' Hygiene Unit and tw'o Sanitary Inspectors arc wwk- 
ing under the Medical Officers in charge of Public H('alth Centres. 
The Sanitary Inspector is n’sponsible for all public health matters 
ill liis charge including control of - ejiidemics, public health propa¬ 
ganda, sanitation etc. He conducts regular inspection with the 
intention of improving the standard of vaccination and sanitation 
in rural ari’as. GoverniiK'iit have appointed persons with suitable 
qualifications as Sanitary Sub-Inspectors. There are six such Sanitary 
Sub-Inspectors ; one of them is under Primary Health Unit, Wathar- 
Kiroli and one uikUt Primary Ih’alth (>entre, Nagthanc. 

The main duty of Vaccinators is to carry on vaccinations in the 
area under their rc’spective charges. Some of these Vaccinators and 
the Sanitary Snb-Ins]^ectors under whom th(‘ Sanitary Squads are 
working, assist in carrying out anti-('pidemic measures and sanitary 
works in the villages. The main duty of these Sanitary Squads is to 
improve sanitation in villages which have no Panchayats. They 
construct soakagi' pits, manure jiits, trench latrines and drains and 
fill pits and also clean the surroundings of schools, wells etc. 
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Six Primary Health Centres, have been established in the district 
at Vadgaon and Indoli in Karad, Nagthane in Satara, Fatan and 
Dhebewadi in Patan and Kavathe in Wai. First three of these centres, 
are under Public Health Department and the remaining three will be 
taken over as soon as the block jieriods are over. Every Primary 
Health Centre is a unit providing medical care both curative and 
preventive to the areas covering a population of about 66,000. 

Each Primary Health Centre has been staff(‘d with a Medical 
Officer, a Health Visitor, four Mid-wives and other subordinate staff. 

A Health Visitor and a mid-wife* are attached to the Headquarter 
place of the Cemtre while the three mid-wives are attached to three 
sub-centres working under the administrative control of th(? Medical 
Officer. 
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The Medical Officer is resjioiisible for both curative and proven- Medical Officer. 
tive work in his C(‘ntre’s area. He attends dispensary in the morning 
and visits centres and a number of villages in the afternoon for render¬ 
ing medical aid. He carries out health survey of the village and 
arranges for collection and maintenance of vital statistics and other 
record for his jurisdiction. He supervises and guides the Health 
Visitors and Mid-wives under him. lie is also responsible for sub¬ 
mitting all returns and information to the Health Officer. In times 
of epi(l(‘mics, he has to adopt pr(*v(*ntive measures and help the Public 
Health staff to control the (‘pidemics. The Medical Officer is also 
responsible for development of school health programme and iiK'dical 
examination of school children. 

Tlu; Health Visitor is responsible for tlu* development of (Lady Doctor), 
maternal and child health services in the area. She conducts Hrr//t7i Visitor. 
ant('-natal clinics at the main centrt* and at sub-centres of the 
Primary Health Service and arranges to give health talks to expectant 
mothers. She has also to carry out home visits. She visits once 
a week on fixed day each of the Sub-Centres and advises peo]:)le on 
family jdanning. She supervises the work of mid-wives and dais. 

She maintains nec(‘ssary records, helps in tiaining of indigenous dais; 
assists the Medical Officer in dc’velopment of school health programmci 
and medical examination of schot)! children. She is resjionsiblc for 
giving report of th(* work done in the field of maternal and child 
health in the area. 

The mid-wife works under the supervision of the Health Visitor. Mid-Wife. 
She takes particular care in the training of indigenous dais and attends 
labour cas(\s in houses. During home visits she contacts the 
expectant mothers and encourages them to come to the Centre. She* 
helps the Health Visitor in conducting the clinics and keeps the 
11 ecessary record. 

The Sanitary Inspector works under the general supervision of Sanitary 

the Medical Officer. He assists the Medical Officer in carrying out Inspector. 

the* health survey of the villages and is responsible for execution of 
the plan chalked out by the Medical Officer on the basis of the 
survey. He colle^cts and consolidates vital statistics. He is in charge 
of environmental sanitation programme. He helps in the supervision 
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aiul construction of wells, rural latrines, urinals, magan ohullas, 
soakage pits etc. and visits schools for environmental sanitation. He 
carries out public health propaganda in the area of Primary Health 
Centre, in scliools etc. and takes preventive measures to control 
epidemics viz. control measures against fly and mosquito nuisance, 
health education, formation of village committees etc. He is also 
responsible for maintenaiue of stock registers concerning his section. 

The Primary Health Unit Wathar-Kiroli in Koregaon taluka under 
Subsidised M('dical Practitioner, and having staff of one Health 
Visitor, one mid-wife, one Sanitarian and on(‘ Sanitary Sftuad, serv(‘s 
a population of 20,000. Their duties are same as tliose nndcTtaken 
by the Primary Health Centre. 

In 1959, tlKTc Mere two Maternity' and Child Health (.'entres, one 
at Aundh and the other at Fatan. The staff of the Maternity and 
Child Health C(mtre, Fatan, is attachi*d to the Public Health Centr(‘, 
Fatan. The staff of Maternity and Child Ht^alth (Centre*, Aundh, viz. 
two Nurses-67/u/-Mid-wives do niaternit)' and child health work. 
The Nurs(vMid-M ives are allotted a population of 5,000 for 
maternity and child lu'alth work, \vherein they visit villages on 
specific days and give advice to expectant mothers and carry on 
maternity and child health work. 

Two P'amily Planning C'eiitres, om‘ at Public Health Centre, 
Nagthana and the other at Public Health (Centre, Indoli have been 
started. One Field Worker and one Social Worker have been 
appointed at each of the Centres, who work under the Medical 
Officer, in charge of the Public Ib'alth Centr(‘s, j^opnlarise the modern 
incihods of family planning, einpbasize the importance and need oi 
family planning and organise vasectomy camps. 

Public vaccination and execution of measures nt'cessary for the 
public health are the obligatory dutic's of the municipalities in urban 
area and the District Local Board in rural ar(*as. The District Health 
Officer advises them in respect of public health and sanitary 
problems. 

There are in all nim* municipalities in Satara district of which 
two arc borough municipalities and the rest ai(^ district munici¬ 
palities. The borough municipalitic's of Satara and Karad have not 
yet appointed Medical Officers of Health (July 1959). There are 
two Sanitary Inspectors with each of thc'si' municipalities. The othc!' 
municipalities have one Sanitary Inspector each. The municipalities 
receive grant-in-aid towards payment of the Sanitary Inspectors. The 
Sanitary Inspectors bring to the notice of the Chief Officer defects 
noticed by them during the* rounds and the Chief Officer takes action 
according to the powers vexsted in him under the by laws. There is 
one Governmemt Vaccinator for Satara. Government recovers fixed 
(‘ontribution and the cost of pay and allowances of peon to the 
\ accinator from the municipality. The municipalities where Govern¬ 
ment Vaccinators perform vaccination pay contribution annually to 
Go\'ernmcnt. Tlie municipaliti€\s in whose areas District Local 
Board Vaccinators perform vaccination pay fixed contribution to the 
District Local Board, Satara. 
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There is no Health Officer or Sanitary Inspector in the employ of 
District Local Board, Satara hut there are 17 Vaccinators. The 
District Local Board receives fixed grant-in-aid from Government. 
Bcsid('s thc‘se tlierc* are' two more vaccinators for Phaltan Taluka 
(formerly a State) absorbed in Government S(‘rvice. The District 
Local Board jiays fixed contribution of Rs. 1,770 and salaries 
of peons to the vaccinators. In villages having Panchatjais, 
sanitation is looked after by them and tlu'y appoint conser¬ 
vancy staff under tlu' supervision of the District Local Board. The 
Sanitary arrang(*ments made by village j)anchayats are inspected by 
the offic(*rs of the Public Health Department and defects arc brought 
to the notice of the President, District Local Board, Satara. The 
village panchayats are c‘inpowcred to levy taxes to enable them to 
meet the expenses towards sanitation, improvement of the villages, 
jRircbase of medicines, disinfectants, lighting, water supply (‘tc. In 
tlie area where there are no village' panchayats, the' District Local 
Board deals with the* complaints directly. 

Tlie District Local Board has to m(‘(‘t all expenses regarding 
appointnu'ut of extra staff and ])urchas(‘ of medicines during 
epid(*mics. 

The following table giv('s th(' number of deaths due to chief disease's 
in Satara district from 1054 to 1058 

The chief diseases in tlie district are leprosy, malaria, tuberculosis 
and epidemic diseases like' cholc'ra and small-pox. 

From enquiries made* through the Sanitary Inspectors and other 
agc'iicie's, it is seen that more than 2,0(K) pc'rsons suffc'r Irom this 
disease. Recently a Lc’prosy Subsidiary Centre has bee'ii e'slablished 
at Karad. 

The Non-Mc'dical Assistants at the Ci'iitre are doing survey work 
and treatment of jialients in selectc'd areas in Karad taluka covc'ring 
a ]iopulation of 60,(XK). Lcjirosy Subsidiary Centre is inovided with 
a jeep. 

One Leprosy (dinic is also conducte'd at Satara. A Medical Officer 
and a dresser from Medical Deqiartment and Non-Medical Assistant 
conduct the clinic on fixed da)s every wet'k. The Non-Medical 
Assistant, Satara has also to do survey work for detection of leprosy 
cases and direct them to the Clinic at Satara. The American Maratha 
Mission is also working in the district in this connection and n ceiws 
grant-in-aid from Government. 

In the year 1959, a new Malaria unit with its Hc'ad-quarlers at 
Satara, was started for Satara distriet under the National Malaria 
Eradication Programme. The district has bec'u divided into four 
sub-units and for each sub-unit one Malaria Supeiwisor and one 
Malaria Insjiector is appointed to conduct da>^*to-day spraying opera¬ 
tions. The district consists of 11 talukas out of which four talukas 
I'iz. Javli, Phaltan, Khandala and Man will get two rounds of D.D.T. 
spray in a year. The remaining seven talukas being hyiioendemic will 
get only one round of spray every year. 
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During 1958, in all 1,015 cases were treated in the dispensaries in 
this district. Few talukas in the district are taken for B.C.G. 
Vaccination every year. 

The dis('ase is prevalent in some talukas as the water supply is 
from step wells and tanks and infected persons due to ignorance 
freely contaminate the water. Steps are being taken to convert th(' 
step wells into draw wells. Arrangements to disinfc'ct the wat(T 
supply through the sanitary squads are mad(‘ c'very year. 

In url>an areas it is the statutory duty of th(^ municipalities to 
provide special medical aid, accommodation for sick and to meet all 
expenses during epidemic time and take such measures as may ])(' 
necessary to prevent out-break or to su])ress and prevent the recur¬ 
rence of an ('pidemic. Tn rural areas the primary responsibility of 
fighting epidemics rests with the District Local lioard, Satara. As 
per Government orders the District Local Board, has to set apart 
annually a lump sum equal to average of amounts s]x*nt during th(' 
preceding three years. During epidemics this grant is placed at the* 
disposal of the Health Authorities for emergency measures. TIu' 
Gollector of the District is emxmweiTTl to take action in considtation 
with the District Health Officer, the Deputy Director of Public 
Health Services, and the Director of Public Health, Poona, if he 
finds that the mea.sun*s taken by the Board are inadequate. Similarly 
powers have also been conf(Tred on the Collector in respect of the 
urban areas. The control measures in times of ej)idemics are orga¬ 
nised by h(*alth department and tlu' services of all the M(*dical 
Officers, and Subsidised Medical Practitioners an' also utilised. 

The main s('ason for the oiit-break of cholera is rainy season, but 
occasionally it crops up in siimuKT also, when there is scarcity of 
water. The spread of infection takes place through rivers, and watciv 
sources. As a routine, the Health Department staff is directed to take 
up disinfection of water supplies and aiiti-chok'i a inoculations in their 
respective arenas. The Epidemic M('dical Officers and the Mobih' 
Hygiene Unit Staff are directed to take preventive me'asures. Segrt'- 
gation and treatment of cases is also undertaken by the Epidemic 
Medical Officers with the help of dispensary Medical Officers. 
Temporary Hospitals for cholera patients are also opened wherevc'r 
the* eiiidemic is prevalent. 

Small-pox prevails .sometimes in mild form and the* disease is 
fought mainly by means of vaccination. 

The disease has been conipletc'ly absent in this district since 1950. 
As Satara district was endemic for plague in the past and also as 
plague infection has a tendency to remain dormant for a number of 
years in an area rather than disappear from that area, the i)liigu(^ 
organisation of Maharashtra State has been temporarily stationed at 
Satara and it is carrying out systematic investigation to locate the 
possible focus of lingering plague infection in this area. 
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In respect of the fairs managed by Government, the District 
Health Officer, Satara undertakes to organise (with the help of 
Revenue Authorities and District Local Board) the sanitary arrange¬ 
ments in the fairs. Pilgrim tax is collected by the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment and the amount collected is credited to Public Health Depart¬ 
ment. With regard to the fairs managed by the local bodies, iho 
sanitary arrangements are organised by the respective village pancha- 
yats or the municipalities under the supervision of the Public Health 
Department. Pilgrim tax is levic'd to meet the expenses in connection 
with sanitary arrangements. In all fairs, anti-cholera inoculations arc 
made compulsory. If therc^ is small-pox epidemic, mass vaccination 
is also made compulsory. 

Public health iiropaganda is done by the Sanitary Inspectors, Staff 
of the Primary Health C^entres and Sanitary Sub-Inspectors through 
magic lant(‘rns, lectures, health talks on all subjects of public health 
importance such as ehok'ra, small-pox, nutritious food, prevention of 
blindness, school and jiersonal hygiene, antenatal and po.stnalal care, 
smokeless cluiUas, latiines, hirakhat urinals, family planning etc. At 
fairs, exhibitions are arranged where posters and models on public 
health subjects are exhibited. 

The Epidemic Medical Officers and the Medical Officers in charge, 
Primary llealth Centres carry on medical examination of school 
childrc'n during course of their tour and distribute drugs for minor 
ailments and vitamin tablets to chilcben suffering from deficiency 
diseases. 

The compilation of statistics of births and deaths for Satara district, 
is done in the office of the Assistant Director of Public Health, Vital 
Statistics and Epidemiology, Poona. In the municipal areas, the 
municipalities concerned maintain registers of births and deaths and 
forward monthly extracts to the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics and Epidemiology, Poona. In rural areas the rc'gister 
is maintained by the village officer, and monthly extracts are sent 
by the village officers to the Taluka Officers for onward transmission 
to the Assistant Direx'tor of Public Health, Vital Statistics and Epi- 
dcjiniology, Poona. The Public Health Staff during course of their 
tour inspect the birth and death registers and omissions noted are 
brought to the notice* of the mamlatdars of the talukas concerned. 

There are onl)^ four towns in Satara district which have piped 
water suiiply viz., Satara, Karad, Phaltan and Satara Suburban. 
Piped water supply scheme for hfagathana village has been undertaken 
from Block funds. In other areas the main source of drinking water 
is wells, rivers and nallas. Schemes for sinking new wells are in 
progress. 


The Medical Department, 

The medical organisation of the State, as distinct from its public 
health organisation, is essentially a hospital organisation designed to 
render curative medical relief to the general population with ancillary 
specialist sections providing medical relief, medical teaching, training 
Vf 5730-47 
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of nurses and mid-wives. X-ray and lalioratory technicians and 
research etc. 

In Satara district, the Civil Hospital, Satara is the main Govern¬ 
ment Hospital at the headquarters. It is owned, staffed, financed and 
controlled by Government. There are also three other Government 
medical institutions in this district each at Mahabaleshwar, Phaltan 
and Aundh. Besides, there are also a number of Government-aided 
dispensaries which are scattered throughout the district. The aided 
disj^cnsaries are mostly own(‘d and managcTl by municipalities and 
the District I.ocal Board, Satara. Government liave i>rescribed that 
the municipaliti(‘s and the District Local Board must devote at least 
4 per cent, and 10 jkt cent, n'spc'ctively of their annual income to 
medical activities to entitle them to receive grant-in-aid from (govern¬ 
ment. 


Mrclical The medical officers in charge of tlu' municipal and the District 

Officers. Local Board dispensari(*s are for the most part, Clovernment servants, 
who draw their salaries direct from Government. The local bodies 
pay contribution to GoverniiKmt at the rat(‘ of Rs. 2,355 per year 
for Allopathic doctors and Rs. 1,827*75 for Ayurvedic doctors, on 
account of pay of the medical officers lent to them and the Gov(‘rn- 
ment pays equal amount as grant-in-aid to the municipalities and 
the District Local Board for mainteniincc of their dispensaries. The 
municipal and District Local Board dispensaries are govcTiu'd by 
the Rules for the Regulation of Governnnmt-aided Cffiaritable 
Dispensari(‘s 1928, whereby among other things, the nu'dical offic(‘rs 
are required to pcTform the medico-legal and i)Ost-mortem W()rk. 
The institutions are under the management of respective local bodies 
and th(' affairs of the institutions ar(‘ supervisc’d by a Dispc'usary 
(Jonnnitt('e appointc'd by the respectivt^ local body. Grant-in-aid 
is also givcai to private charitabh’ hosintals and disi)cusaries equal 
to the )i of th(’ir approved expenditure or the amount equal to their 
deficit whichevc’r is less in ca.se of deserving cases. 


The Civil Surgc'on, Satara, is the administrative head of the medical 
organisation in the district and is directly sub-ordinate to the Deputy 
Director of Medical Services, Poona Division, Poona. H(‘ is in charge 
of the medical arrangements of Civil Hospital, Satara, and exercises 
complete control ov(t the medical officers in the district. He is also 
the head of Government medical officers in the district, and is respon¬ 
sible for the proper ])crformance of duties on their part. He is in 
addition the inspecting officer of all Government and Grant-in-aid 
Hospitals and Dispensaries and that of Subsidised Medical Practi¬ 
tioner Centres in the district. As regards sanitary administration and 
public health matters the Civil Surgeon also takes active part in 
them in collaboration with the District Health Officer. He has under 
him inclusive of the institutions in the District, a medical staff of 
five salaried graduates, nine salaried licentiates, two honorary 
graduates and two honorary licentiates. 
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The Civil HosjiitaJ, Satara, is situated on the main road on the 
eastern side of the town. It is an old type structure with an accom¬ 
modation for 75 beds. It is well-equipped. Therc^ is an X-ray plant 
with screening arrangement of 1(K) milli ampere. There is a fairly 
well-equipped Laboratory conducted by a qualified and trained 
laboratory technician. There is an Out Patient Department with 
separate blocks for male and female patients, and a dispcaisai y. There 
is also a maternity ward with eight beds and separate wards for 
lunatics and tetanus patients. The patients with the infectious 
diseases arc kej^t separately in the segregation W'^ard outside the 
hospital compound at a distance of about 100 yards. There is also 
a- T.B. Ward for accommodating 10 patients. T.U. clinic is held 
twice a \v(*ek for pneumetherapy to out-door patients. The total 
number of indoor ]iatients treated in 1058 w^as 3,417 and out-door 
patients 10,156 and daily average was 9-0 and 41-2 respectiv(4y. The 
exp('nditur(* in 1957-58 was Rs. 1,16,225. 

There is an advisory commitO'e attached to the Civil Hospital 
consisting of the Civil Surgc'on as Chairman and six other members. 
The functions of this committee are to help tlu* management of the 
hospital by keeping the authorities informed as to the needs of the 
hospital as viewed by the public for the w(4fare of the pati('nts. Tlie 
departmental rules ]n()vi(l(‘ for the election of mcanbc'rs of the com¬ 
mittee', of n'presentatives from the District liOeal Board, municipa¬ 
lities and from pmniiiu'nt citizens and tw'o ladie's. 

The present staff (1960) of the' hospital consists of the Civil 
Surgeon (M. M. S., Class-1), the Sub-(iharge (M. M. S., Class-II) 
and three M. M. S., Class-Ill Officers including one' lady doctor. 
The Honorary staff consists of four medical officers. There are 
14 staff nurses and one mid-wife. 

In addition to the Civil Hospital th<Te are three Government 
hospitals and di.spensaries in this district, viz., (1) Morarji Gobddas 
General Hospital, Mahabaleslwvar, (2) State Dispc'iisary, Phaltaii 
and (3) State Dispensary, Aundh. The latter two institutions were 
taken over from the former ]:)rincely State's. There is one* private 
Government aided ayurvedic hospital in Satara open to the public. 
The Satara Borough Municipality also runs a maternity home in the 
town for the public. 

Besides the above, there are e*ight dis]ie'nsaries either maintained 
by the District Local Board or by respective Municipalities and the 
services of medical officers are lent to them by Government. Tlie 
dispensaries are at Fanchgani, Wai, Rahimatpur, Mhaswad, Puse- 
savali, Dahiwadi, Patau and Medha. Of these the dispensaiy at 
Medha is ayurvedic. The Karad municipality maintains its owm 
dispensary. The Civil Surgeon is the inspecting authority of the 
dispensary and as the medical officer in charge of the dispensary 
he is allowed to do post-mortem and medico-legal work for w'hich 
he is paid Rs. 4 per case. 

Vf 5730-47/? 
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There are 22 Subsidised medical practitioner centres in the district 
located at 21 places viz., Kndal, Helwak, Parli, Kaledhon, Kiwal, 
Bahule, Pusegaon, Pimpode Bk., Kiikiidwad, Dhoni, Undale, Limb, 
Chinchner-Vandan, Vadiij, Mhopro, Chaphal, Uchat, Bethare Bk., 
Girvi, Jawlc and Kinhai. 

This scheme was introduced in 19.36 with an intention to encourage 
qualified medical practitioners to settle in rural areas and to provide 
medical aid to the public in remote areas. Under this scheme, the 
practitioner gets a monthly subsidy of Rs. 150 if he is an allopathic 
practitioner, Rs. 120 if he is an ayurvedic jiractitioner and Rs. 80 in 
case of an unqualified registered medical practitioner — ]:)lus fL\(*d 
travelling allowance of Rs. 37-50 and petty contingencies of Rs. 7 ])er 
month. Grants of Rs. 500 and Rs. 300 per annum are sanctioned to 
the allopathic and th(' ayurvedic centr(‘, respectively. The expendi¬ 
ture of the above Subsidised medical practitioniT centres excepting 
one at Kinhai is borne* by Govc*rnment and District Local Board in 
the proportion of 4 : 1 respecti\'ely. The expenditun^ of siibsidisc*d 
medical ])ractitioner centre at Kinhai is borne by Governmc'nt alone. 
During the year 19.57-58 the (‘xpenditurc* incurred by Goviu nment on 
the subsidised medical practitionen* centres was Rs. 47,005-18. 
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A EE JlIE OFFICES J)EALING Wmi LABOUR MATTERS fall witllill tllC 

adniiuislrativc control of the Indiistnes and Labour D(‘partincnt of 
the Government of Maliaraslitra. Tlic Commissioner of Labour is tiie 
bead of all sneb offices. He bas now under him tbree Deputy Coin- 
inissioncrs of Labour (two at Bombay and one at Nagpur), 
16 Assistant Commissioners of Labour (12 at Bombay, 2 at Nagpur. 
1 at Poona and 1 at Aurangabad), Chief Inspector of Factories, Chief 
Inspector of St('am Boilers and Smoke Nuisances and Government 
Labour Officer, Bombay. He supervises and co-ordinates the working 
of the abov(^ nuMitioned offices under bis control. 

Office of tb(‘ Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Administration) 
which was hitherto a separate office* was amalgamatc'd with the office 
of the ConnnissioiK'r of Labour with effect from 16th August, 1958, 
The Coinmissioncr of Labour, Bombay, administers the statutory 
functions cntnistcd to him under the Industrial Employint’iit (Stand¬ 
ing Orders) Act, the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, tin* Industrial 
Disputes Act, the Miniinuin \\ ages Act and tlu* Ce ntral Provinces and 
Berar Industrial Disj^utes Settlement Act. In addition, the office 
])crforjns the following functions 

(1) Ck)mjhlatioii and publication of the Consumer Pric(’ Index 
Numbers for working class for Bombay, Sbolapur, Jalgaon, Nagpur, 
Aurangabad and Nanded. 

(2) Conducting of Socio-economic enquiries into the conditions 
of labour, 

(3) Compiling and disseminating information on labour matters 
generally and statistics regarding industrial disputes, agricultural 
wages, absenteeism, cotton mill production, trade unions, etc. 
particularly. 

(4) Collection of statistics under the Collection of Statistics Act, 
1953. 

(5) Publication of two monthlies viz. ; 

(/) The Labour Gazette, and 

(it) The Industrial Court Reporter. 
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Under the Iruluslrial Disputes Ac t, 1947 the Central Governinent is 
the appropriate' authority to deal witli industrial diJ^P'^des concerning 
any industry c‘arri('d on l)y or under llie aiitliority of the Central 
GovernriK’iit vv a railway company or concerning any such 
controlled industry as may' be specified in this behalf by the Central 
Governinent or in lespc'ct of banking companies having branches 
in more than oiu' Slate including the State Bank of India and the 
Keserve Bank of India, the Life Insurance (Corporation or insurance 
companies having branclu's in more than one State or a mine, an oil¬ 
field or a major ])ort. ('onciliation work in other labour dispute's 
arising in the Satara district is done by the Assistant Cominissioiier of 
Labour, Poona, who lias been notified as Conciliator and Conciliation 
OfficcT under the Bombay Industrial lU'lations Act and the Industrial 
Disputes Act res]K'cl ively. 

One of tlie Assistant Camimissionc'rs of Labour, Bombay, has been 
appointc'd as Registrar under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 
1946 and has jurisdiction over tlu* entire State. He has one Assistjnt 
Rc'gistrar muh'r liim. Tlu' Registrar’s work is of a cpiasi-judicial 
nature and falls undc'r the following heads, viz. (a) recognition ol 
undertakings and occujxitions ; (b ) rc'gistration of unions; (c) main¬ 
tenance of appro\’<'d lists of unions; (d) registration of agreements, 
settlements, submissions and awards, and (e) maintenance of a list 
of joint committees constituted under si'ction 18 of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act. 


Labour Unions. ]n Satara district lh('r(' were two unions registered under the 
Bombay Industriiil Relations Act, 1946 viz. (i) Satara Reshim 
Kamgar Union, Satara (’itv , Satara, with a membership of about 53 in 
the silk textile industrx' ami (ii) Phaltan ICaluka Sakhar Kamgar 
Union, SakhaiAvadi, with a membershi]) of about 2,357 in the sugar 
industry- Botli the unions wc're ('uti'red in the approved list of unions. 
A joint committee conslituled in the Phaltan Sugar Works Ltd., 
Sakharwadi, Satara, was n'gisk'n'd under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1916. 


Uiitk-rtakings. There were 26 und('i takings in th(' banking industry, two in tl<e 
sugar industry and one ('ach in the cotton textile and silk textile 
industry, ri'cognised under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 
There Avas no other concc'rn rt'cognised in iiny of the other industries 
covered by the Act, in the district. 

One of the Deputy Commissioners of Labour at Bombay has been 
notified as the Registrar of Trad(' Unions for the State of Maharashtra 
under section 3 of th(* Indian Trade* Unions Act, 1926 in addition to 
his duties as Deputy Commissiom r of Lulxair. He is assisted in 
his work by the Assistant Registrar, Bombay (in addition to the duties 
of Assistant Registrar under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act). 

The work in connection with the administration of this Act includes 
the registration of trade unions undei* the Act, registration of amciicl- 
ments to the constitutions of the unions and preparation of the annual 
report on the working of the Act in the State based on the information 
contained in the annual returns submitted by rc^gistered trade unions 
under section 28 of the Act. 
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On 31st Dc'ctMiibcT 1957 in Satara district there were tweiit)-three 
iiiiioiis registercxl niKh^r tlie Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. Of these, 
(‘ight unions w('re from the “Services” group, seven from the 
“ Manufacturing ” group, three from tlic “ Miscellaneous ” group, two 
each from the “Agriculture and Allied Activities” and the 
“Commerce” groups and the remaining one union was from die 
“ Construction ” group. 

The Industrial Court has fixed the rate of minimum wage for an 
unskilled worker at Rs. 23*15 for a month of 26 working days in 
the case of the Phaltan Sugar Works Limited, Sakharwadi, while 
in the ease of Sliri Sitaram Silk Mills, Satara the minimum rate fixed 
is Rs. 24 for those getting wages between Rs. 15 and Rs. 20, Rs. 26 
for those getting Rs. 21 to Rs. 25 and Rs. 35 for those getting wages 
over Rs. 26. The rate' of dearness allowance awarded in the former 
case is Rs. 45 per month or Rs. 1*69 jier day, whiU^ in the latter ease 
the rate' of dearness allowance is Rs. 22 per month. 

The Government of Maluirashtra has fixed the rates of minimum 
wages for different calegoric's of workers (skilled, semi-skilled and 
nnskilled) in respect of employments, in any (i) rice mill, flour mill 
or dal mill, (ii) tobacco (including Bidi making) manufactory, 
(iii) oil mill, (iv) under any local authority, (v) on the construc¬ 
tion or maintenance of roads or building operations, (vi) the stone 
breaking or stone crushing, (vii) public motor transport, (viii) tan¬ 
neries and leatluT jnannfactory, (ix) industry in which process of 
printing b\ letter i)ress, lithography, photo gravure or other similar 
work or work incidental to such process or book binding is carried 
on, (x) cotton ginning and cotton pressing manufactory, specified in 
Schedule 1 to tlu' Minimum Wages Act, 1948, and the rates fi.xed have 
b(‘eii published in the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 and the Bombay 
Minimum Wages Rules, 1951, pages 44-103 of 1956 edition. 
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Tile Bombav' Shops and Establishments Act (L.XXIX of 1948) huS 
been ajiplied in the district to the municipal areas of Satara, Patau 
and Karad. 


“The Einjdoyees' State insurance Act, 1948 and the Employees Eiiiplo>ot's’ Sta^o 
Provident Funds Act, 1952 are applicable to the Satara district. Tlic Insnnuieu Act. 
Emplo>ees’ State Insurance Scheme under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act, 1948 has not, however, been extended to the district. 

A I.,abour Officer has been posted at Kolhapur to be in-charge of Labour Officers. 
Kolhapur, Satara and Sangli districts. He is a Class II Gazetted 
Officer and belongs to the General State Service. The office of the 
Labour Officer, Kolhapur, ^^'as oxiened in the year 1950 consequent 
upon the merger of the former princely States of Kolhapur and otluTS 
in Southern Maratha countries in the then Bombay State. He works 
under the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay, the Governmemt Labour 
Officer, Bombay, and the Assistant Commissioner of Labour, Poona 
who is an offieer-in-charge of the division. The Labour Officer is 
appointed primarily to implement the provisions of the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act, 1946, which is a State Act and is also notified 
as an Inspector under the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 and also under 
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the PaynieiU of Wages Act. In addition, lie has been appointed as 
an Additional Inspector of Factories in respect of certain sections 
pertaining to the welfare provisions under the Factories Act. The 
powers conferred and the duties imposed on a Labour OlRcer under 
tlie Bombay Industrial Relations Act are not restricted to any parti¬ 
cular section under that Act; but arc scattered throughout the whole 
Act. However, the powers and the duties of the Lalx)ur Officer arc 
mainly given in ChaptcT* VI and section 34 of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act. For the purpose of exercising his powers and perform¬ 
ing his duties, a Labour Officer may enter any placti used for any 
industry, any place used as the office of any union and any premises, 
provided by an employer for the residence of his employees and he 
is entitled to call for and inspect all relevant documents which he 
may deem necessary for the due discharge of his duties and powers 
under this Act. He has also the power of convening a meeting of 
employees for any of the purposes of the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act, in the premise's \\here the employees are ('uiployc'd and he may 
require the employer to affix a written notice of the meeting at such 
conspicuous place hc' may order. A Labour Officer is charged with 
duties of watching the intcTCst of employees and j^t'ornoling harmoni¬ 
ous relations between the emi>loyers and the employees, of investigat¬ 
ing the grievances of emi:)]oyees wl)o are not members of thi' api^rovi'd 
union and of members of an ax'jproved union on the recpiest of such 
a union, of representing to the employers such grievances and of 
making recommendations to them in ri'spt'ct of the same and of 
reporting to the State Government the existence of any industrial 
disxDute of which no notice of change has been given togethc'r with 
the names of the parties thereto. A Labour Officer, in certain contin¬ 
gencies, acts as a representative of the ('inployees if so aulhorisc'd 
by them and where a rc'presentative union does not exist and he? is 
not authorised also by the employees to act as their r(*prescTitaliv(‘ 
and where the employees themselves do not elect their own reiDresen- 
tatives from amongst them, thc'n he becomes their reprcsentati\’e 
siio Jiiotu, in short, a Labour Officer has to work as a sort of residual 
reipresentative of the employee's. He has also to help a rt'preseuta- 
tive and an approved union. He has always to be in toueh with 
the changes in the labour situation jn the undertakings in the various 
industries covered by the Bombay Industrial Relations Act and to 
report major and important incidents to his siqDerior officers and 
Government. He intervenes whenever there is a stoppage of work 
or stiike and gives correct legal guidance and advice to the employees 
involved in such incidents and he does likewise in respect of 
employers in connection with the closures and lock-outs which may 
not be legal. In short, he exx)lains the correct position under the law 
to the parties concerned with a view to seeing that any illegal action 
on their ^lart is rectified by them without any delay. A Labour Officer 
is probably the only executive officer envisaged under the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act by virtue of powers conferred on him under 
section 82 of the Bombay industrial Relations Act under which 
except the ixasons affected by any offence under the Act, who can 
make a complaint to the Labour Court, the Labour Court constituted 
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under llie said Act cannot take cognisance of any offence c‘xccpt on 
a report in writing by the Labour Officer of facts constituting such 
offence. In addition to the alwvc, a Labour Officer can also start 
l)roccedings in a Labour Court under section 79 read with section 7S 
of the said Act. In short, a Labour Officer has been given very heavy, 
onerous and lieterogeneous duties and responsibilities. He also 
informally advises the trade unions whenever they ask his advice on 
the labour matters. For the purpose of certification of standing 
orders under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, a 
Labour Officer helps the Commissioner of Labour who is the Certify¬ 
ing Officer under that Act in holding elections of the workmen con¬ 
cerned for the purpose of getting the names of their represemtatives 
who are to be associated with the discussions when the draft standing 
orders arc' to be certified. In addition he inv^estigates individual 
complaints in his capacity as Labour Officer. 

So far as the* enforcement of the provisions of the Minimum Wages 
Act, 1948, in Satara district is concerned, the establishmejUs in the 
sehedulc'd em])lo\ inents are looked after by* the Minimum Wage's 
Inspector stationed at Poona, except the work under the Act of 
District Jlead Quarters and Sub-Divisional Head Quarters pertain¬ 
ing to the em])loyment under Local Authorities which is looked after 
hy District Labour Officer, Kolhapur. 

The Ca)nrt of Industrial Arbitration (or the Industrial Court as 
it is commonl)' red erred to), Bombay, as constituted under section 10 
ol the* Bombay Industrial Relations Act, has jurisdiction over the 
State e\ce'i)t Vielarbha rc'gion vhere the State Industrial Court, 
Nagpur, is funelioning imdc*r the Central Provinces and Bcrar Indus¬ 
trial Dispute's Settlement Act. The duties and powc'rs of the Indus¬ 
trial Court are eletailed in Chapter XIII of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, as a eenirt of arbitration in Industrial disputes referred 
to it by the Gove'rnment, the representative unions, and jointly I^y 
the parties to a dispute. In its appedlate jurisdictiem it decides 
aj^jieals, pre'ferred to it from the decisions of the Labour Courts, the 
\Vage lk)ards, llu* Registrar appointed under Bombay Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Act, 1940, and the Commissioned’ of Labour. References on 
points of Law can be made to it by the Conciliator, Commissioner of 
Labour, Labour Courts, Wage Boards and by Government. The 
Government may also make a reference to it for a declaration whether 
a proposed strike, lock-out, closure or stoppage would be illegal. 
It also hears appeals in criminal cases, pertaining to offences under 
the Act, from tlk* decisions of the Labour Courts. 

There are two Labour Courts in the State and both are at Bombay. 
The Labour Courts, Bombay, exercise jurisdiction over Satara 
district. These Cotirts are presided over by the Labour Court 
Judges. The Labour Court decides disputes regarding orders passed 
by an employer under the standing orders governing the relations 
betwcdui employee and employer, changes made in industrial matters, 
and special disi')utes referred to it under the Aet. It has also powers 
to decide upon the legality or otherwise of a strike, lock-out, closure. 
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stoppage* or change. Tlui Labour Court has also jurisdiction to try 
])(^j’sons for offences punishable under the Bombay Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Act. 

There arc three Wage Boards appointed for the whole State, one 
for cotton textile industry, second for silk textile industry and third 
for sugar industry. A separate Wage Board has also been constituted 
for Vidarbha region. The Wage Boards are to decide such disput es 
as are referred to them by the State Government under section 86-C, 
and 86-KK, of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 

The Factory Department is under the administrative control of 
the Commissioner of Labour, but the Chief Inspector of Factories has 
complete control of the technical side* of the work of the dejiartiiK^iJt 
over the vvliole Stale. The department is resj^onsible mainly Jor 
the administration of the Factories Act (LXIII of 1948), but the 
administration of the following Acts has also been assigned to it 

(1) The Payment of Wages Act (IV of 1936). 

(2) The Cotton Ginning and Pressing P'actories Act (Xll of 

1925), section 9, regarding approval of plans of new ginning 

1 actorjcs. 

(3) 4he Employment of Children Act (XXXVI of 1938). 

(4) The ik)mbay Maternity Benefit Act (Vll of 1929). 

(5) The Minimum Wages Act (XI of 1918). 

(6) The Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act (XL of 1953). 

The dcparlineiit has a sub-office at Poona in-charge* of the Deputy 
Chief Inspector of l^aetories. an officer belonging to the (Jenera! State 
Service. The jurisdiction of this office extends over tlic districts of 
Poona, Ahinadnagar, Salara, Sholapur, Sangli, Kolhapur, Ratnagiri, 
Blur, Nanded, Osmanabad, Parbhani, and Aurangabad. The main 
function of the Inspector is to ensure that provisions of the F'actories 
Act are observed by the management of the factories to which tlu^ 
Act is applicable. He is also responsible for the enforcement of the 
other enactments M'ilh the administration of which the Factorii's 
Department has be(*n entrusted. His activities extend to securing 
labour welfare amenities such as education, n'crcation and sports, 
co-operative societies and housing. Under section 8 (4) of the 
Factories Act, the District Magistrate of Satara is idso an Inspector 
of the district. In addition, all sub-Divisional xMagistrah's, Mamlat- 
dars, Mahalkaris and the offieers of the Pphlic Health Department 
have been appointed as additional Inspectors for certai]i provisions 
of the Act. Under rules made in accordance with section 9, the 
full-time Inspector (but not as Additional Inspector) has power to 
prosecute, conduct or defend before a court any complaint or otlu'r 
proceeding arising iindi r the Act or in discharge of his duties as 
Inspector. 

Under th(^ provisions of tiu* Workmen’s Compensation Act (VIII cf 
1923), the Commissioner for Workmens Compensation, Bombay, has 
been given exclusive jurisdiction over the Greater Bombay District. 
The Commissioner has also exclusive jurisdiction to try all cases relal- 
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,ing to the Western and Central Railway's and the hydro-electric 
conipanies under the management of Messrs. Tata Hydro-Electric 
Agencies I.td,, arising in the State irresx)ectivc of the district in which 
they occur. The Commissioner has also general jurisdiction over tlu? 
whole State. The Civil Judge, Senior Division, Satara, is the 
ex-(^cio Commissioner for Satara district. 

The main aim in giving the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation, Bombay, jurijidiction over the whole State is to enable him 
to settle the cases with insurance companies and other firms which 
have their head offices in Bombay City. But as tliis arrangement 
necessarily entails a certain amount of ovcTlapping, Government have 
issued instructions under section 20 (2) of the Act for distribution 
of work between the Commissioner and the ex-officio Commissioners. 
Under tliese instnictions, the Camnuissioner at Bombay is authorised 

(a) to receive deposits for distribution of coiiijieusation under 
sub-scctious (7) and (2) of section 8; 

(b) to issue notices to, and to receive applications from, 
depeijch’iits in eases of deposits under tliese sul)-st‘C(iojis; and 

(c) to reeehe agreements for registration under section 28, 
herevei' tlie accident may have taken place. 

NVhere a dejiosit is received or an agreement is tendered for regis¬ 
tration, tlie Commissioner notifies the ex-officio Commissioner 
eoncerued. Applications for orders to deposit compensation when 
no deposit under section 8(J) has been received, and other ai^pli- 
eatioiis provided for in section 22 of Act should be made to the 
ex-officio CJoiumissiouer within whose jurisdiction the accident occurs. 
Notices to employers under section IB-A re(|uiring statements regard¬ 
ing fatal accidents in the districts are issued by the cx-officio Commis¬ 
sioners and reports of fatal accidents made under section lO-B are 
also received by them. After notice lias been issued by the 
cx-officio Cmmmissiouer under section 10-A, the employer deposits the 
money with tlu‘ Commissioner at Bombay and the latter notifies the 
recei})t of tlu' deposit to the cx-officio Commissioner eoneenied. 
Applications for review or commutation of half-monthly payments 
have to be made to the C^ommissioner who passed the original 
orders. 
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As regards the ea.ses arising out of accidents on the SouIIktii lUiil- 
^^ay^ they are dealt with b\^ the cx-officio Commissioners concerned. 

In tlie Satara district the Civil Judge has been appointed authority Payment of 

for the areas within his jurisdiction. \N'ages Act, 

1936. 

The Civil Judges who have been appointed authorities under the Minimimi Wages 
Payment of Wages Act, have been appointed authorities under the 
Minimum Wages Act to hear and decide alaims arising out of pay¬ 
ment of less than the ininimiiin rates of wages to employees employed 
or paid in their re.spectivc jurisdictions. 

The function of this department is to carry out yearly inspection Boiler and 

of steam Ixiilers aftcT they are registered in this State or after record- 
iug their transfer from other States and to giant worKing certificates * t . 
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thereof to ensure their safe working and also to prevent emission 
of smoke from furnaces and chimneys in excess of legal limits and 
to inevent any ikav furnaces being crcctc'd before plans are approved 
l)y this department. The Bombay Smoke Nuisances Act, 1912 is 
in operation so far in the city of Sholapiir in addition to the Greater 
Bombay area. The department also conducts examinations for certi¬ 
ficates of competency' as Ixiiler attendants and of proficiency as 
Engineers. 

There are about 35 working boilers located in Satara district. 
Inspection of these boilers for renewal of boiler certificates is carrit'd 
out by an Ins])eetor with his head-quarters in Bombay. For this 
purpose the Inspector visits Satara district thrice a year. This 
Ins]oector also inspects boilers in other districts comjnised in the* 
Southern Division, viz. Poona, Sangli and Kolhapur. The office of 
the Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, Maha¬ 
rashtra State, who is the head of the office is also situated at 
Bombay. 

Persons desirous of qualifying themselves as boiler attendants 
and as i)roficieney engineers (Mechanical) from this district are 
required to go to Bombay where these examinations are held under 
the auspices of the Chief Inspeetor of Steam Boilers and Smokt* 
Nuisances, Bombay. 

The Depaivimeni' of Prohiuition and Exc:ise. 

Since rim introductiOxN of completic prohiwtion in the former 
areas of the State of Bombay from 1st April 1950, the former Depart¬ 
ment of Excise has come to be designated as the Department of 
Prohibition and Excise. The OfReer-in-charge of the administration 
of this department in Satara district is the Collector of the district. 
Jn relation to this department, he is responsible to th(i Director of 
Prohibition and Exci.se, Maharashtra State. He is invested witli 
various powers under the Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949) 
and also exercises powers under the Dangerous Drugs Act (J1 of 
1930), the Bombay Opium Smoking Act (XX of 1936) and the 
Bombay Dnigs (Control) Act, 1952, the Spirituous Preparations 
(Inter-State Trade and Comm(Tce) Control Act, 1955, Medicinal and 
Toilet Preparations (Excise Duties) Act, 1955. Under the Bombay 
Prohibition Act, iirohibition and restrictions have been placed on 
the manufacture, import, export, transj^ort, sale, possession, use and 
consumption of liquor, intoxicating drugs or hemp. The Collector 
has powers to grant, cancel or suspend licenees, permits and passes 
under the Act. 

The District Inspector of ]''rohibition and Excise, Satara, assists the 
Collector and is in actual charge of the work of the department in 
the district. He has under him one sub-inspector stationed at Karad, 
who is in-charge of Karad, Patan, Man, Koregaon, Khatav and 
Phaltan talukas. The District Inspector of Prohibition and Excise 
and sub-inspectors liave also been invested with certain powers under 
the Bombay Prohibition Act and the Bombay Opium Smoking Act 
and the Bombay Drugs (Control) Act. 
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In each taliika a medical hoard has been constitut(*d consisting of the 
medical officer in-charge of the Government dispensary, l.ocal Board 
or municipal dispensary and one private independent medical jiracti- 
tioner nominated by Government. The functions of the board are 
to examine medically any person who applies for a permit to possess 
opium, ganja or hhang for personal consumption and who is directed 
by the Collector or an Officer authorised to grant such permit, for 
medical examination and, on examination, to issue a medical certi¬ 
ficate specifying the disease the applicant is suffering from, the dru^ 
rec'ommended for personal consumption as a medical nc'cessity and 
the quantity of the drug which may be permitted per month for 
personal consumption. Medical examination of applicants for 
permits for foreign li(iuor on grounds of health is done by the 
Government Medical Officers at the* Government hospitals or dispen¬ 
saries in the district. So far as the town of Satara is concerned the 
certificates of such examination are issued by the Civil Surgeon him¬ 
self and at other places they are issued by th(‘ Government Mi'dical 
Officers and countersigned by the Civil Surgeon, Satara. 

The Police Department is entrusted with the work of prevention, 
detection, investigation and prosecution of offences under the Prohibi¬ 
tion Act and the other allied .4cts, Officers of the Prohibition and 
Excise d(‘partment of and above the rank of Inspec tor have been 
invested with powers to investigate* offences. The* Prohibition and 
Excise officers pass on any information rec(*ivc‘d by them in connec¬ 
tion with l^'ohibition offences to the Police Department and if any 
prohibition cases are detected by them they are handed over to the 
police for investigation. The Home Guards organisation also assists 
the police in this work. 

Under section 134 of the Bomba\' Prohibition Act, 1949, all village 
officers or servants useful to Government and all officers of other 
dejiartments of the State Govemment, and officcTs and servants of 
local authorities are bound not only to give information to the police 
of breaclu's of the provisions of the Bomba}' Prohibition Act, 1949 
which may come to th(*ir knowledge, but also to prevent the commis¬ 
sion of breaches of tin* said Act about which they may have know¬ 
ledge. Under section 135, occupants of land or buildings, landlords 
of estates and owners of vessels or vehicles are in the absence of 
reasonable excuse, bound to give notice of any illicit tapping of trees 
or unlawful manufacture of any liquor or intoxicating drugs taking 
place on or in such land, building, estate, vessel or vehicle as the 
case may be, to a magistrate, prohibition officer or police officer as 
soon as it comes to their knowledge. 

All magistrates and all revenue officers of and above the rank of 
Mamlatdar or Mahalkari and all Officers of the Department of Prohi¬ 
bition and Excise of and above the rank of sub-inspector have been 
authonsed under section 123 of the Prohibition Act, within the limits 
of their respective jurisdiction to arrest without warrant any person 
whom they have reason to believe to bo guilty of an offence under 
the said Act, and to seize and detain any article which they have 
reason to believe to be liable to confiscation or forfeiture under the 
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siiid Act Tlio offic(*rs when they so arrest any person or seize and 
detain any such article have to forward such person or article without 
unnecessary delay to the Officer in-char^e jof the nearest police' 
station. 

As prohibition was introdticcd in the district in gradual stages from 
1947-48 a comparison is given of the consumption of liquor and 
intoxicating drugs in 1945-46, 1950-51 (the year in which complete 
prohibition was in torce) and 1952-53 :~ 



1946-47 

1950-51 

1952-S3 

Country liquor (in proof 

17,190 

Nil 

Nil 

gallons). 

Toddy (in gallons) 

27,950 

Nil 

Nil 

Beer (in Imperial gallons). 

425 

Nil 

Nil 

Wines (in Imperial gallons). 

265 

Nil 

Nil 

Canja (in seers) 

4,769 

42 

14 

Bhang (iu seers) 

129 

2 

3 

Opium (in seers) 

13 

16 

S 

Spirits (suxicrior, imported 

827 

Nil 

Nil 

units). 

Spirits (cheap, Indian 

1,995 

19 

20 


units). 

The total excise revenue which was Rs. 19,72,661 in 1945-46 was 
only Rs. 47,786 in 1950-51 and Rs. 9,190 in 1952-53. 

Permits of the following kinds are grant'd for the possession, use 
and consumplion of foreign liquor. 

Emergency permit is granted for the us(' or consumption of brandx, 
rum or champagne to any person for his own use or consumption or 
to any head of a household for the use of his household for medicinal 
use on emergent occasions. Tl)e permit is granted for a period not 
beyond 31st March next following the date of the commencement of 
the permit and for a quantity not exceeding 6 2/3 fluid ounces of 
brandy or mm or 13 1/3 fluid ounces of champagne per six months. 
A j)ermit is not granted to more than one mt'inber of a household at 
any one time. The term ‘ household ’ is defined as a group of persons 
residing and messing jointly as members of oik' domestic unit. 

The health permit is granted for use or consumxotion of foreign 
liquor for a quantity up to the maximum of two units* a month to 
any person who requires such liquor for the x)reservation or mainten¬ 
ance of his health. This permit may be granted for a quantity 
exceeding two units but not more than three units a month if the 
applicant at the time of making an application is more than 55 years 
of age provided— 

( a ) the applicant has made such application within three months 

of the expiry of the health permit held by him authorising him to 

consume more than two units; and 

* One unit is equal to 1 quart bottle (of 26 2/3 ozis.) of spirit or 3 quart 
bottl(‘s of wine or 9 quart bottles of fennented liquors of a strength exceeding 
2 per cent, of alcohol by volume or 27 quart bottles of fermented liquors of 
ii strength not exceeding 2 per cent, of alcohol by volume. 
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(h) the Area Medical Board or the State Medical Board, as the 

case may be, recommends to such applicant a quantity in excess 

of two units. 

This permit is usually granted for a period not exceeding that 
n'commcnded by tlie Area Medical Board or the State Nfedical Board 
as the case may be, but such period shall not exceed six months in 
any case, 

Provided that the xx*rmit may be granted for a period not exceed¬ 
ing 12 months in the case of persons over 60 years of age. 

A Temporary Resident’s permit is issued to persons born and 
brought up or domiciled in any foreign country, where liquor is 
generally used or consumed. No i:)ermit is grantinl for a period 
beyond 31st March next following the date of its commencement. 
The permit is granted for such monthly^ quantity not (‘xceeding four 
units as the Collector may fix in each case. 

Any person visiting the State of Maharashtra ^or a period of not 
more tlian a week and desiring to possess, use and consume foreign 
liquor has to apply to tlu^ Collector. The permit is granted for 
a period not exceeding one week. The Colh^ctor may extend the period 
of such permit but in no case .shall such period be extended to 
a total jieriod exceeding one month. No pennit is granted for a quan¬ 
tity (‘xcc'(’ding one unit per week. 

Any Iverson who is eligible for a permit under Rule 63, 64 or 68 of 
the Bomba\' Foreign Liquor Rides, 1953 and desires to possess, usi‘ 
or consume foreign liquor ma>' apply to the Collector or any other 
officer authorised in this behalf for an interim permit while applying 
for a regular jiermit under any of the said rules. No such permit 
is granted for a period exceeding tw o months. The permit is granted 
for such monthly quantity of foreign liquor as the Collector may fix; 
provided that such quantity shall not in any case exceed two units 
of foreign liquor imr month if the permit holder is not eligible for 
permit undcT rule*, 63 or 68 or four units of foreign liquor per month 
in other cases, except with the sanction of the Director of Prohibition 
and Excise. 

This permit is is.sued free to a foreign tourist holding a tourist 
introduction card or tourist visa. The quantity of foreign liquor 
granted under this p<?nnit is four units per month and the maximum 
period for which it is granted is one month. 

This permit is granted to consular officers and the members of the 
staff ap]K)intcd by or serving under them, provided that such members 
are the nationals of a foreign State. It is also granted to their 
consorts and relatives. 

The permit is granted for any quantity of foreign liquor if the 
IDermit holder is a Siovereign or Head of Foreign State or his consort. 
If the permit-holder is any other person, the permit is granted for 
a quantity of foreign liquor not exceeding that which may be fixed 
by the State Government. 

The possession, use, etc. of toddy is totally prohibited. 
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The possession and use of denatured spirit is pi^oliibited except 
under permit. A permit for possession and use of denatured spirit 
upto a maximum quantity of two bottles ]^er month is granted for 
domestic purposes. The possession and use of denaturc'd spirit 
medical, industrial, scientific or such similar purpose is also n'gulated 
by pennit system. 

Authorisation for the use of country liquor and wine for sacramental 
purposes only are granted to persons of certain communities viz. 
Parsees, Jews and Christians. 

A permit for i)ersonal consumption of opium, ^anja or hJwn^ is 
granted only on the production of a medical certificate from tlu' 
medical board constituted by Government for the purpose. TIk' 
maximum quantity which may be allowed ]K*r month under such 
permit is 15 iolas ,in the case of ^anjo and b/u/ug and tolas in the 
case of opium. A permit can be granted for only one of these drugs. 

The loossession, use, transport, sale, etc. of dangerous drugs an* 
permitted under rules made in this behalf. Similarly possi*ssion, use, 
sale, etc. of mhowra flowers, molasses, rectified spirit and absolute 
alcohol are also permitted for industrial, medical and similar 
purposes under rules made under the Bombay P'rohibition Act, 1949. 

The working of the neera and palm products scheme in the pre- 
reorganisation State of Bombay is entrusted to the Bombay Village 
Industi'ies Board. The Board is doing the neera and plain gnr work 
either itself or through cio-operative societi(*s or suitable institutions 
of constructive social workers such as (1) Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, 
(2) Sarvodatja Centres, and (3) Ashrams. The tapping of palm 
trees, drawing of neera and sale and supply of nc‘era are n'gulated 
under licences granted by the Collector under the Bombay Neera 
Rules, 1951. 

With a view to amalgamating the activities of Government at 
district level, Government has set up a District Development Board 
in each district for advising and helping Govc'rnment in respect cf 
prohibition, rural development, labour-welfare, irrigation, publicity, 
etc. With the setting up of the District Development Board for the 
Satara district, the former District Prohibition Committee has been 
replaced by a Prohibition Sub-Committee of the District Develop¬ 
ment Board consisting of ten members. The* Chairman of the Sub¬ 
committee is non-official, and the District Inspector of Prohibition 
and Excise, Satara is its Secretary. The Sub-Committee* consists of 
eight noU-oflicials and two officials. 

To make the enforcement of prohibition mon^ effective, Taluka 
Prohibition Drive Committees in areas otht‘r than Community Project 
and National Extension Service Areas and Community Development 
Blocks under the ausx)icos of the District Development Board, Satara 
have been formed. There is such a committee; for each taluka/inahal 
in the disti'ict. The mamlatdar/mahalkari lof the respective taluka/ 
mahal is the Chairman of the committee. The Police Sub-Inspectc»r 
at the taluka/mahal/headquarters is the Secretary of the committee. 
A representative of the taluka/mahal Home Guards organisation is 
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also a member of the committee. The main functions of the Taluka 
Prohibition IDrive Committees ajrei: (1) to collect information 

relating to prohibition offences and to pass it on to the Police Sub- 
Inspector jn-charge of the Prohibition Squad; (2) to assist the 
Police to muster good panchas whenever necessary, (3) to organise 
the programmes for Prohibition Drive, (4) to study the social and 
economic conditions of persons engaged in anti-prohibition activities 
and to suggest to its Chairman ameliorative measures for their 
families so that they may give up their illegal activities and take to 
alternative employment, etc. and (5) to prepare and maintain the 
following lists 

(a) list of the villages involved in illicit distillation, transport, 
possession and sale of liquor; 

(b) village-wise list of persons or families involved in illicit 
distillation, transport, possession and sale of liquor; 

(c) list of persons habituated to drink; 

(d) list of persons or licensees doing tincture business or selling 
spirit, french polish, etc. in the areas for misuse as intoxicants. 

To carry out prohibition propaganda in the Project and Natiojud 
Extension Service Areas, special committees called the sub¬ 
committees of the Block Advisory Committees have been constituted. 
The Social Education Officer of the area is the Secretary of such 
committee. These committees have also to deal with the work relat¬ 
ing to the enforcement of prohibition as is done by the Taluka 
Prohibition Drive Committees, in addition to the Prohibition propa¬ 
ganda work. 

With a view to securing assistance from the village panchayats in 
prohibition propaganda work they have been directed to form sub¬ 
committees. These committees are to be guided in this regard by 
the Social Education Officers if the villages are in Project or National 
Extension Service areas and by the District Publicity Officers and the 
Prohibition and Excise staff in other areas. Local Officers such as 
Patils and Talathis have to assist and advise these sub-committees in 
this regard. 

In Satara district, there are three subsidised sanskar kendroh. 
One is run by a co-operative society and two are run by gram 
panchayats. The names of the co-operative society and the gram 
panchayats are Karad Co-operative Purchase and Sale Union Ltd. 
Karad; Village Panchayat, Arvi; and Gram Panchayat, Ural. 

Objectives of prohibition laws are to prohibit the production, 
manufacture, possession, export, import, transp>ortation, purchase, 
sale, consumption and use of all intoxicants except as permitted by 
any rules, regulations or orders, with a view to promoting, enforcing 
and carrying into effect the policy of prohibition in the State of 
Maharashtra. 

Difficulties encountered in the enforcement of Prohibition.^ 
With the change in the aspect of the law from the old fiscal to' the 
new social and moral, offences under the Prohibition Act came to be 
regarded as offences against society and involving moral turpitude. 
Vf 5730-48 
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Prohibition oflFences were, therefore, made cognizable. With the 
introduction of total prohibition all the powers in connection with 
investigation, prevention, detection, prosecution, etc. in regard to 
prohibition offences were vested in the police. The police, however, 
are handicapped by numerous diflBculties in the enforcement of prohi¬ 
bition and prevention and detection of prohibition offences. 

Number of prohibition offences during recent years.—The number 
of prohibition offences detected in Satara district during the last 
three years is as given below 

1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 

659 857 1,267 

Degree of success achieved.—The objective in implementing the 
prohibition policy has been achieved to a considerable extent. Prohi¬ 
bition has helped in improving the lot of the poor who have now 
taken to more healthy habits. This coupled with the social and 
economic reforms envisaged by the Government is bound to make 
prohibition policy a remarkable success. 

SoaAL Welfare Department 

At the ministerial level, the new Department of Social 
Welfare was constituted immediately on reorganisation of States 
i.e. since 1st November 1956. It however, took shape at the Directo¬ 
rate level since 15th September 1957. The backward class welfare 
work done previously by the Backward Class Department is now 
done by the Backward Class Wing of the Social Welfare Department. 
The other wing of the Social Welfare Department is the Correctional 
Wing. The designation of the Director of Backward Class Welfare 
is now changed to Director of Social Welfare who is the head of the 
Social Welfare Department of the Maharashtra State. He is assisted 
by a Joint Director of Social Welfare, an I.A.S. OfiBcer of senior grade 
who looks after the backward class work. The piost of the Chief 
Inspector of Certified Schools and Institutions is re-designated as 
Deputy Director of Social Welfare (Correctional Wing) and this 
officer assists the Director of Social Welfare in matters relating to 
the Correctional Wing. A third post of Deputy Director, has been 
created under the Social Welfare department to look after the work 
other than backward class welfare and correctional wing. These 
two posts are Class I posts. The Backward Class wing of the Social 
Welfare department aims at ameliorating the conditions of backward 
classes so' that they reach the standards of other privileged sections 
of society as quickly as possible. 

The divisional set-up of the Social Welfare Department was 
sanctioned in December 1960. There will be four divisions of the 
Social Welfare department, the divisions being same as the revenue 
divisions. The Divisional Office will be headed by a Class I Officer 
who will supervise with the help of his subordinate staff the acti¬ 
vities of both the Backward Class Wing and the Correctional adminis¬ 
tration wing of the department. The Satara district comes under 
the Poona Division. At the district level, the Department has district 
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officers DOW called Social Welfare Officers who aie of the status of CHAPTER 17. 
second grade Mamlatdars. They execute the schemes implemented : , 

by the Social Welfare Department and co-ordinate the work of back- Services** 
ward class welfaie in the district in respect of backward class welfare sociail Welfare 
schemes implemented by the various departments of the State. 

The classification of Backward classes is made into three broad Backward Classes, 
categories, viz. (1) The Scheduled Castes or Harijans, (2) The 
Scheduled Tribes or Adivasis, and (3) The other Backward Classes, 
who, socially, economically and educationally are as backward as the 
other two categories. TIk' communities coming under the first two 
categories are notified by the Government of India under the orders 
of the President, for each of the States in the Indian Union. The 
communities coming under other backward classes were recognised 
by the State Government as per Government Resolution, Labour and 
Social Welfare Department, No*. OBC. 1759-E, dated IStli May 1959. 

The class of other backward classes based previously on the basis of 
the communities has now been abolished and a new category of 
other backward classes based on income, i.e. those having an annual 
income of less than Rs. 900 has been created. 

It is the policy of Government to ameliorate the conditions of 
backward classes so as to bring them in line with other sections of 
population. A number of privileges have been granted to backward 
classes by the Gonstitution of India and special grants are also being 
paid every year by Government of India, under article 275 (i), for 
ameliorating the condition of backward classes. Besides normal 
concessions made available to them from time to time, special 
schemes have been framed for them by the State Government under 
the Five-Year Plans and these are being implemented vigorously. 

The disabilities of the backward classes are threefold; educational. Various Measures 
economic and social. The Government has, therefore, launched a Uplift, 

three-pronged attack with the abject of eliminating these disabilities 
within the shortest possible time. 

This is encouraged by instituting a large number of scholarships, Education, 
general concession of free studentships to backward class students, 
grant of lump sum scholarships for purchase of books and stationery, 
etc. and payment of examination fees, pro'vision for hostel facilities, 
etc. for backward class students studying at all stages of education — 
primary, secondary and collegiate. Special Ashram schools foi 
scheduled tribes, Sanskar Kendras and Balwadis are also opened for 
the spread of education among backward classes. 

This is mainly effected by (i) grant of cultivable waste lands and Economic Re- 
other facilitic‘s for rehabilitating backward classes in agriculture, habilitation. 

(ii) establishing training centres for imparting training in hereditary 
crafts and providing financial help for their rehabilitation in various 
cottage industries, (iii) introducing the co-operative movement in 
their day-to-day life, providing them all facilities provided by the State 
under co-operative activity with special additional concessions and 
safeguards for backward classes, (iv) introducing special measures 

Vf 5730-48fl 
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CHAPTER 17. for housing, (v) reserving certain percentage of vacancies for them 
^ , I . - in services under State Government and local bodies and under semi- 
SeJvicM Government organisations. 

Social Welfare The activity under this head is designed to remove the stigma of 
Social Welfare, untouchability in respect of Scheduled Castes, assimilation of 
Scheduled Tribes in the general population without destroying their 
hereditary traits and rehabilitation of ex-criminal tribes and nomadic 
and semi-nomadic tribes from among the category of other backward 
classes. Legislation as well as propaganda through voluntary* agencies 
are the means used to achieve this object. 

Measures have been taken to ensure the social uplift of the back- 
wtu*d classes especially Harijans. The Bombay Harijan (Removal ot 
Social Disabilities) Act (X of 1946), the Bombay Harijan Temple 
Entry Act (XXXV of 1947), as amended in 1948 and the Untouch¬ 
ability OflFences Act, 1955, passed by the Central Government have 
been enacted with a view to bringing about the complete removal 
of untouchability as far as public and civic rights are concerned. The 
Bombay Devadasis Protection Act (X of 1934) has declared unlawful 
the performances of any ceremony having the effect of dedicating 
girls as devadasis. These unfortunate girls were usually members of 
the backward classes. 

With the liberal assistance of the Central Government under 
Article 275 (i) of the Constitution of India, amounting to 50 per cent, 
of the expenditure by State Government, various measures are under¬ 
taken by the State Government, for the uplift of scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes, vhnukta jatis and other backward classes under the 
Second Five-Year Plan. These measures are framed after taking 
into consideration the needs of backward classes and with a view to 
achieving their economic uplift, settlement and removal of their 
social disabilities. The Second Five-Year Plan provided for a 
programme of backward class welfare for which a total outlay of 
Rs. 4-50 crores was made. Besides this, the Government of India has 
also sponsored on cent, per cent, basis a special programme amotmt- 
ing to Rs. 166*03 lakhs for the welfare of backward classes in 
Maharashtra State, which includes the opening of four multipurpose 
projects in scheduled areas of the State, along with other measures 
for the welfare of scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and vimukta 
jatis. 

For the implementation of these backward class welfare measures, 
advice and co-operation is also sought from eminent social workers 
and voluntary organisations through the State Board for Harijan 
Welfare, the State Tribes Advisory Council and the District Backward 
Class Sub-Committee of the District Development Board in each 
district 

Several institutions are established in the district for the welfare 
of backward classes. 

There are hostels run by voluntary agencies (14) ; pre-plan period 
co-operative housing societies (3) ; co-operative housing societies 
under First Five-Year Plan (8); and co-operative housing societies 
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under the Second Five-Year Plan (6). In addition there are indus¬ 
trial co-operative societies (5) ; tanners' co-operative societies (5) ; 
leather charmakars co-operative societies (3) ; lokar vinkar co-opera¬ 
tive societies (9); machhimari societies (4) ; farming societies (7) ; 
labour contract societies (3) ; forest labourers' societies (2) ; samkar 
kendras (2) ; haluxudis (2) and a tailoring class for women of the 
nomadic tribes. The number of institutions is given in the bracket. 

The Charity Commissioner 

Prior to 1950, the Religious and Charitable Trusts in the State 
were governed by various enactments, Central as well as Provincial 
based on religion. In 1950, a composite legislation called the Bombay 
Public Trusts Act (XXIX of 1950), was passed, which could be made 
applicable to all public trusts without distinction of religion. This 
Act defines ‘ public trust' as “ an express or constmctive trust for either 
a public religious or charitable purpose or both, and includes a temple, 
a math, a wakf, a dharmada or any religious or charitable endowment 
and a society formed either for a religious or a charitable purpose or 
for both and registered under the Societies Registration Act (XXI of 
1869)." 

The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to any 
public trust or class of public trusts and on such application the 
provisions of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or class of 
trusts. Tlie Act has been made applicable to the following classes 
of public trusts with effect from 21st January 1952 

(1) temples ; 

(2) maths; 

(3) wakfs; 

(4) public trusts other than (1), (2), and (3) above, created or 
existing solely for the benefit of any community or communities or 
any section or sections thereof; 

(5) societies fonned either for religious or charitable purposes 
or for both registered under the Societies Registration Act, 1^0; 

(6) dharmadas, i.e. any amounts which, according to the custom 
or usage of any business or trade or agreement between the parties 
relating to any transaction are charged to any party to the transac¬ 
tion or collected under whatever name as being intended to be 
used for a charitable or religious purpose; and 

(7) all other tmsts, express or constructive, for either a public 
religious or charitable purpose or for both. 

The Act has not been made applicable to the charitable endow¬ 
ments vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments under the 
provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act (VI of 1890). 

The Charity Commissioner with headquarters at Bombay has been 
appointed to administer the Act. The first Charity Commissioner was 
appointed on 14th August 1950. An Assistant Charity Commissioner 
has been appointed for the Kolhapur region which consists of the 
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districts of Kolhapur, Satara, Sangli and Ratnagiri. The Assistant 
Charity Commissioner is directly responsible to the Charity Commis¬ 
sioner. 

The Act imposes a duty on the tnistee of a public trust to which 
the Act has been applied to make an application for the registration 
of the trust within three months of the application of the Act or its 
creation, giving particulars specified in the Act, which include ~ 
(a) the approximate value of moveable and immoveable property 
owned by the trust, (b) the gross average annual income of the trust 
property, and (c) the amount of the average annual expenditure oi 
the ti’ust. No registration is, however, necessary in the case of 
dharmadas which are governed by special provisions of the Act in 
certain respects. Trusts registered under any of the prtwious Acts 
are deemed to be registered under this Act. 

The following statement furnishes statistics relating to the public 
trusts from Satara district registered at the public Trusts Registration 
Office, Kolhapur region, Kolhapur, till 30th June 1958. 


Public Trusts regist1':ri:d ik Satara Disinrci 


Property, Incmne and Expcndiiiirc 


Section. 

1 

Total 
Number 
of trusts 
registered. 

Value of property 

Average 

Gross annual 

Moveable. 

Immoveable, income. ture. 

‘A’ (Trusts for benefit 
of Hindus). 

1,187 

1,00,41,150 

2,77,528 

1,02,115 

48,263 

‘B’ (Trusts for the bene ¬ 
fit of Muslims). 

138 

57,585 

1,541 

5,267 

2,300 

‘C’ (Trusts for the bene¬ 
fit of Parsecs). 

2 

2.04,002 

2,35.500 

7,850 

7,850 

‘D’ (Trusts for the 
benefit of other 
communities). 

2 



233 

116 

‘E* Trusts for the bene¬ 
fit of any particu¬ 
lar community). 

66 

4,08,168 

68,188 

2,48,360 

1,41,065 

‘F’ (Trusts registered 
under the Socie¬ 
ties Registration 
Act, 1860). 

27 


1,387 

750 

360 

Total .. 

1,422 

1,07,10,905 

5,84,144 

3,64,575 

1,99,954 


A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 is levied depending 
on the value of the property of the public trust. An annual contribu¬ 
tion at the rate of 2 per cent, of the gross annual income is also 
recovered which is credited to the Public Trusts Administration Fund 
created under the Act. The contribution does not form part of the 
general revenues of the State. Public trusts exclusively for the purpose 
of advancement and propagation of secular education or medical 
relief and public trusts having a gross annual income of Rs. 300 or 
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less are exempted from the payment of contribution. Deductions from 
the gross annual income for computing contribution are allowed in 
respect of amounts spent on the advancement and propagation of 
secular education, medical relief, donations, grants received from 
Government or local authorities, interest on depreciation or sinking 
fund, taxes to be paid to Government or local authority, etc. The 
contribution is levied on the net annual profits in the case of public 
trusts conducting a business or trade. 

Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which have 
to be audited annually by Chartered Accountants or persons autho¬ 
rised under the Act. A Chartered Accountant can audit accounts 
of any public trust but other persons authorised under the Act are 
permitted to audit accounts only of public trusts having a gross 
annual income of Rs. 1,000 or less. The auditor has to submit a 
report to the Deputy or Assistant Charity Commissioner of his region 
on a number of points such as whether accounts are maintained 
according to law and regularly, whether an inventory has been main¬ 
tained of the moveables of the public bust, whether any property or 
funds of the trust have been applied on an object or purpose not 
authorised by the trust, whether the funds of the trust have been 
invested or immoveable property alienated contrary to the provisions 
of the Act, etc. 

The public trusts having gross annual income of Rs. 500 or less 
have, however, been exemptc'd from the provisions of audit on condi¬ 
tion that the trustees should prepare and furnish to the Deputy or 
Assistant Charily Commissioner of the region concerned a full and 
true statement of income and expenditure in the forms or Schedules 
IX-A and IX-B of the Bombay Public Trusts Rules, 1961, duly signed 
and verified by all the trustees. 

If on a consideration of the report of the auditor or of an officer 
authorised under section 37, the accounts and explanation, if any, 
furnished by the trust or any other person concerned, the Deputy 
or Assistant Charity Commissioner is satisfied that the trustee or 
any other person has been guilty of gross negligence, breach of trust 
or misapplication or misconduct resulting in a loss to the trust, he 
has to' report to the Charity Commissioner who, after due inquiry, 
determines the loss, if any, caused to the trust and surcharges the 
amount on the person found responsible for it. No sale, mortgage, 
exchange or gift of any immoveable property and no lease for a period 
exceeding ten years in the case of agricultural land and three years in 
the case of non-agricultural land or building belonging to a public 
trust is valid without the previous sanction of the Charity Commis¬ 
sioner. The trustee of a public trust is bound to invest the surplus 
funds of the trust in public securities or first mortgage of immove¬ 
able property on certain conditions. For making an investment in 
any other form, the permission of the Charity Commissioner must be 
obtained. 

If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or partially, 
if there is surplus income or balance not likely to be utilised, or in 
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the case of a public trust, other than a trust for religious purpose if 
it is not in the public interest expedient, practicable, desirable, neces¬ 
sary or prolHjr to carry out, wholly or partially, the original intention 
of the author of the public trust or the object for which the public 
trust was created, an application can be made to the District Court 
or City Court, Bombay as the case may be, for application cy pres of 
the property, or income of the property, or income of the public trust 
or any of its portion. 

If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary that a 
particular property is the property of a public trust, or a direction 
is required to recover the possession of such property, or a direction 
required for the administration of any public trust, two or mine 
persons having an interest in the trust, or the Charity Commissioner, 
can file a suit in the District Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, as 
the case may be, to obtain reliefs mentioned in the Act. If the Charity 
Commissioner refuses consent, an appeal lies to the Maharashtra 
Revenue Tribunal. The Charity Commissioner can also file such a 
suit on his own motion. 

The Charity Commissioner may with his consent, be appointed as 
a trustee of a public trust by a Court or by the author of a trust 
provided his appointment is made as Sole Trustee. The Court is, 
however, not empowered to appoint the Charity Commissioner as 
a trust(*e of a religious public trust. In such cases, the Charity 
Commissioner may levy administration charges on these trusts as 
prescribed in the rules framed under the Act. 

Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or regarding 
the loss caused to a public trust or public trust registered under the 
previous Acts, in consequence of the act or conduct of a trustee or 
any other person, have to be conducted with the aid of assessors not 
less than three and not more than five in number. The assessors have 
to be selected, as far as possible, from the religious denomination of 
the public trust to which the inquiry relates. The presence of asses¬ 
sors can, however, be dispensed with in inquiries where there is no 
contest. A list of assessors has to be prepared and published in the 
Official Gazette, every three years. District-wise lists of assessors have 
already been prepared and published in the Bombay Government 
Gazette, 

The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have always 
been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the State of Maha¬ 
rashtra appointed under the provisions of the Charitable Endow¬ 
ments Act, 1890. 

Contraventions of the Act amount to offences and are punishable 
with maximum fines ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 depending on 
the nature of contravention. Tlie Charity Commissioner is the sole 
authority for launching prosecutions in the case of such contraven¬ 
tions. 
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Administration of Managed Estates 

On many occasions Government takes over the administration 
OF ESTATES OF MINORS, luiiatics and persons incapable of managing 
their own property. There are two pieces of legislation in operation 
in the district which govern such administration. One is a Bombay 
Act, the Court of Wards Act (I of 1905), and the other a Central 
Act, the Guardians and Wards Act (VIII of 1890). The idea in 
Government administering the estates of minors and lunatics is to 
secure proper care and management of the estates concerned. In 
case of persons incapable of managing their own property, assumption 
of superintendence of the estate is undertaken only when the estate 
is encumbered with debt or mismanaged or there is no one capable 
of taking proper care of it and Government is of opinion that it is 
expedient in the public interest to preserve the property of the person 
for the benefit of his family and the property is of such value that 
economical management by the Government agency is practicable. 

Under the Court of Wards Act, the Collector of Satara is the Court 
of Wards for the district. The Court of Wards can with the previous 
sanction of Government assume the superintendence of the property 
of (a) minors, (b) females declared by* the Court as unfit to manage 
their own property; (c) persons declared by the District Court to 
l3e incapable of managing their property, and(d) persons declared 
by the Civil Court to be of unsound mind. The Court of Wards 
cannot assume the superintendence of the property of any family 
which is undivided according to Hindu Law, except where all the 
co-sharers are disqualified under sub-section (I) of section 5 of the 
Act or where all the co-sharers other than those who are disqualified 
under sub-section (J) of section 5 agree to the Court of Wards 
assuming such superintendence. The idea in assuming the superin¬ 
tendence of the property is to secure proper care and management 
of the estates concerned. 

In 1957-58, there were five estates under the management of the 
Collector of Satara, as the Court of Wards. The permanent establish¬ 
ment of the Court of Wards in the district consists of one Manager 
in the grade of Aval Karkun. The establishment expenditure inclu¬ 
sive of pay, pension, leave, salary and dearness allowance etc. 
payable to the staff is recovered from the funds of the estates 
proportionately. 

In 1957-58, the total income from all the estates was Rs. 33,289 as 
against the total expenditure of Rs. 43,140. In 1959, there were only 
two estates under the management of the Court of Wards. 

Under the Guardians and Waids Act, 1890, the District Court 
appoints the Collector as the guardian of the minors’ estates. It is 
a benevolent provision for safeguarding the interest of minors. As 
provided in G. R., R. D., No. 2521/49, dated 4th September 1953, the 
minors’ estates, previously managed by the Deputy Nazir, District 
Court, Satara, were transferred for management to the Collector of 
Satara, on September 6, 1954. There were 29 estates under the 
management at the end of the year 1956-57 in the district. All the 
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estates are of small sizes yielding an annual incolne of less than 
Rs. 10,000. 

The staflF employed for the work of the management of the minors’ 
estates in the district consists of one Aval Karkun and one clerk. 

In 1957-58, the total income from all minors’ estates was Rs. 22,329 ; 
the total expenditure was Rs. 24,781 and the cost of the management 
was Rs. 1,297. In 1959, there were only 16 such estates in the 
district. 


Community Development Projects and National Extension 

Service 


Community In the First Five-Year Plan (1951-56), the Planning Commission 
Projects and proposed organisation of “ Community Development Projects and 
"" National Extension Service ” to initiate a process of improvement of 
Origin social and economic life in the villages. These are being co-opera¬ 
tively implemented by the Union and the State Governments. The 
principal aim is to mobilise local dormant man-power for a concerted 
and co-ordinated effort at raising the level of rural life as a whole. 
Both the National Extension Service ” and the “ Community Deve¬ 
lopment” programmes envisage development in the fields of agricul¬ 
ture, animal husbandry, public health, social education, co-operation, 
communications etc. in selected areas. The activities under the 
Community Development Programme were more intensive than those 
carried out in National Extension Service Programme. 


Play, Each block, whether of the Community Development or National 

Extension Service category, covered a population of approximately 
66,000. The budget provided for a Community Development Block 
of 1955 series was Rs. 15 lakhs per block for a period of three years. 
For Community Development Blocks 1956 series and onwards the 
budget provision was Rs. 12 lakhs per block for three years. The 
budget provision for the National Extension Service Blocks was 
Rs. 4 lakhs for three years. From April 1,1958 the distinction between 
National Extension Service and Community Development Blocks has 
been abolished. All the blocks since tlien are classified in two cate¬ 
gories i.e. Stage I and Stage IKblocks with a budget provision of 
Rs. 12 lakhs and Rs. 5 lakhs respectively for a period of five years. 

Administrative Special administrative machinery has been set up at the head- 
Machinery. quarters of the State Governments and at lower levels to avoid delay 
in departmental routine. In Maharashtra State the Development 
Commissioner, who is also the Secretary to Government, Co-operation 
and Rural Development department, has been made responsible for 
the control and supervision of the programme. The Development 
Commiss.ioner is assisted by a Deputy Development Commissioner. 
A Committee known as the State Development Committee, consist¬ 
ing of the Chief Minister (as Chairman) and Ministers in-charge of 
Finance, Agriculture and Forest, Irrigation and Power and Co-opera¬ 
tion and Rural Development as members has also been set-up. The 
Chief Secretary and Secretaries, Finance, Agriculture and Forest, 
Co-operation and Rural Development and Irrigation and Power 
departments are also members of this committee. 
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The Prant Officer or Assistant Collector in whose charge the block 
area falls is in supervisory charge of the block. 

At the district level, committee known as ‘District Development 
Committee/National Extension Service Advisory Committee' has 
been set up and at Block level, Committees known as Block Develop¬ 
ment Committees have been set up to look after and tender advice 
in connection with the working of the programme. The committees 
consist of both officials connected with the programme as also non¬ 
officials. To aid and advise the Block Development Officers in the 
task of all round development, subject-matter specialists like Agricul¬ 
tural Officers, Assistant District Co-operative Officers, Social Education 
Organisers, Deputy Engineers, OvcTseers, etc. have been appointed. 
Considerable delegation of powers has been made to Collectors, Prant 
Officers, etc. by way of decentralisation of powers, which necessarily 
avoids departmental routine and delay in the execution of the 
jirogramme. 

The lowest but the most important link in the chain of the adminis¬ 
trative machinery devised for the development programme, is the 
Gram Sevak wIjo works in close contact with the villagers. At the 
Inception of the scheiiu* a new cadre of Gram Sevaks (Village Level 
Workers) was formed by posting the existing personnel of Revenue, 
Co-operative, and Agricultural departments working at the level of 
group of villages in the block area. On appointment, these Grain 
Scvaks used to perfonn revenue as well as extension duties. The 
Talathis in-charge of villages were originally designated as Assistant 
Gram Sevaks. From 1st November 1958 revenue work has been 
bifurcated from development work and the Gram Sevaks are no 
longer required to perform revenue work. Similarly Talathis no 
longer continue to be designated as Assistant Gram Sevaks. Fresh 
recruits after completion of their training in the Extension Training 
Centres are now appointed as Gram Sevaks. The separation of revenue 
work from development has given an impetus to development work. 
The Gram Sevak has to understand rural problems and the psychology 
of the farmer and offer solutions to his various difficulties. He is 
supposed to know about the felt needs of the people and work out 
the solutions in close co-operation with them. His success depends 
on the extent to which he gains the confidence of the farmers. 

The various administrative departments and heads of departments 
have been directed to assign very high priority to matters relating to 
development works. In the district, the Collector is also expected to 
bring about proper co-ordination in the work of the various develop¬ 
ment departments functioning in the Block area. 

The aim of the programme is community development and it can 
only take place when people themselves evince a keen interest in 
the programme. To this end people are sought to be associated as 
much as is possible with the planning of development schemes and 
their execution. While schemes involving large expenditure and 
requiring a high degree of technical skill are to be executed depart- 
mentally, other schemes are to be executed with as much co-operation 
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CHAPTER 17. as is possible from local agencies such as the District Local Boards, 

— , village panchayats, etc., or, in the last resort, by ad hoc committees 

^ Servicer*^ formed of representatives of the villages. 

Community To ensure people’s participation in the development programme it 
Projects and j^^s been laid down that various schemes or works are to be taken 
basis of public contribution. The Collectors and Project 
Public Contri- Officers approve schemes only when minimum popular contributions 

butions. are forthcoming. There is no limit to the maximum popular contri¬ 

bution which can even be cent, per cent. The scales of minimum 
popular contributions vary according to the nature of the schemes. 
Contributions may be in cash or labour or materials. 

The rates of minimum popular contribution in respect of certain 
broad items of development as fixed by Government are as follows 

Item. Hate of Popular Contri¬ 

bution fixed. 

(1) Drinking water wells .. 25 percent. 

(2) Roads .. .. For D. L. B. roads:— 

50 per cent. 

For other roads 
33 per cent. 

(3) School buildings .. . . 40 per cent. 

(4) Dispensary or Hospital buildings. 33 per cent. 

(5) Community Recreation Centres 50 per cent. 

and library buildings. 

For certain reasons, mainly administrative, it was not considered 
desirable to have in this State separate and scattered units covering 
a population of 66,000 persons each and to style such units as 

National Extension Service Blocks. It was considered that National 
Extension blocks should be made co-extensive with the limits of 
talukas and that such talukas, depending on their population, be 
considered as comprising one or more blocks for purposes of financial 
allotment. 

Work in Satara In Satara, the National Extension Service Scheme was first intro- 
District. duced in Karad, Satara and Patan talukas from 21st October 1954. 

It was further applied to Wai taluka and thereafter to Khandala 
mahal from 2nd October 1955. 

The National Extension Service Blocks, Karad and Satara were 
converted into Community Development Blocks from 1st June 1955 
and 1st May 1956 respectively. Likewise the National Extension 
Service Blocks, Patan and Wai, were converted into Community 
Development Blocks from 1st November 1956. From 1st April 1958 
the distinction between National Extension Service and Community 
Development blocks was abolished and all the blocks were classified 
in two broad categories i.e. Stage 1 and Stage II blocks, except the 
Community Development blocks formed before 1st April 1958 which 
had to complete their three years* period. In accordance witli these 
orders, Karad block was termed as Stage II block and Khandala block 
as Stage I block. From 1st January 1959 two pre-extension blocks 
viz, Jaoli and Koregaon were alsoi started in this district. 
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Regarding administrative machinery in the blocks, originally the 
Mamlatdars were Block Development OfficiTs. Similarly, in respect 
of Community Development blocks, Karad and Patan, separate Prant- 
cwm-Project Officers were appointed. The Satara Community Deve¬ 
lopment block was in-charge of the Collector. Separate Block Deve¬ 
lopment Officers have now been appointed for each block. For some 
time the Block Development Officers in-charge of some Community 
Development blocks used to be termed as Assistant Project Officers. 
Now all Officers in executive charge of the blocks are called as Block 
Development Officers. Tlie Prant Officers under whose jurisdiction 
the respective development blocks fall are in supervisory charge of 
the blocks. The Collector is expected to take personal interest in 
the implementatioti of the scheme and is ultimately responsible for 
its success. Since 1958, separate x)osts of District Project Officers in 
the Deputy Collectors grade have been created at district level to 
help the Collector in the implementation of the programme. 
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The expenditure incurred up to 31st March 1959 in the various 
Development Blocks under various heads of expenditure was as under 
as against the total budget provision for them. 


Name of the Development 

Total Budget Grant. 

'lotal Expenditun 

Block. 


incurred. 


Rs, 

Us. 

Satara 

24,00,000 

21,71,481 

Patan 

24,00,000 

19,80,401 

Wai 

12,00,000 

8,89,418 

Khandala.. 

9,00,000 

5,73,723 

Karad 

37,50,000 

31,37,744 


Government have made arrangements for the training of personnel 
employed for Community Development/National Extension Service 
work. 


Training. 


Basic Agricultural Schools have been opened in the State for the 
training of Gram Sevaks at Sindevahi, Parbhani and Amravati. 

Similarly, Home Science Wings have been started at Sindevahi, 
Amravati and Manjri for the training of Gram Sevikas. 




CHAPTER la—PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL 
SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 

Being the headquarters of the descendants of Shivaji including 
Shahu Chhatrapati and the last of the dynasty, Pratapsinha, Satara 
City had always special political importance. As a centre of constitu¬ 
tional political action, since the days of consolidation of British 
power in western India, it is noteworthy because it was the well- 
known Rango Bapuji Gupte who went to England on behalf of 
Pratapsinha, wrote in the English Press, addressed public meetings 
and members of the then British Parliament in order that justice 
might be done to the last Maratha Prince and descendant of Shivaji. 


In later years Satara, next only to Poona, was in advance of other 
districts in voicing popular grievances, starting public institutions and 
throwing up public men before and after the Indian National 
Congress was inaugurated. Political and Social Conferences were 
held there and men of all India status in public life spoke to Sataia 
audiences. The District has some newspapers which can boast of 
many decades of useful existence. It is one of the educationally and 
industrially advanced districts. Men like Rao Bahadur Pathak, R. P. 
Karandikar, Rao Bahadur Kale, Sardar Mutalik, Bhaurao Patil, and 
Khan Bahadur Cooper were notable public men several of whom 
represented the district in the local and all India legislative bodies 
with distinction during the British regime. 

At present there are eleven weekly journals in the district which 
purvey district news and educate public opinion from different points 
of view. A daily newspaper used to be published from Karad for 
some time but it has found a more congenial home in Sangli now. 
Most of these journals generally follow the Congress policy and 
accept it as serving the best interests of the country. Some are 
devoted to specific causes like Bhoadan.and Sarvodaya, wliile two 
have leanings towards the Hindu Sabha. Wai, which is a centre 
of ancient learning and was the home of the late Swami Kevalananda 
alias Narayan Shastri Marathe has always prominently figured on the 
academic map of Maharashtra. Navabharat, a cultural monthly 
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periodical conducted by the Pradnya Pathashala deserves special men¬ 
tion in this connection.* 

Congress and Jana Sangh appear to be the only political parties 
which count in electioneering. Satara is at present represented in 
Lok Sabha by two members and by 12 members in the Maharashtra 
Legislative Assembly. Some persons hailing from this district have 
found seats in the Legislative Council by indirect election but none 
in Rajya Sabha. The Socialists and Communists, under these or 
similar banners have pockets here and there but not so big as to 
influence any election. Satara has been and is a politically live district 
and its public life has been of an assertive and militant character. 

An important factor which made for progressive i>ublic and politi¬ 
cal life of Satara was the existence of two princely States, Aundh 
and Phaltan. Besides encouraging the establishment of industries, 
they introduced responsible government and control over administra¬ 
tion by people s elected representatives. This has made for a greater 
popular awakening about civil rights and human dignity and a general 
democratic spirit and atmosphere in the district. 

Arunodaya Vachanalaya, Oglewadi, was established in 1953 with 
the object of spreading knowledge among people by establishing 
libraries, reading rooms and by arranging lectures by eminent scholars 
and various other activities of this type. 

In 1958 the total membership of the Vachanalaya was 40 and 
included patrons, life members, and ordinary members. The members 
constitute the general body of the Vachanalaya. The body meets 
at least once in a year and elects the president of the general body, 
and the members of the executive council. The council looks after 
the management of the Vachanalaya. 


Tlie annual income of the Vachanalaya which includes the govern¬ 
ment grant, the admission fees, donations, etc. was Rs. 913*83 in 1958. 
The annual expenditure in the same year amounted to Rs. 912*32. 
Aundh Shikshan The Aundh Shikshan Mandal, Aundh, was established in 1949 with 
Mimdal, Aundh. object of imparting intellectual, physical and vocational training 
to the residents of Aundh, and to conduct schools, hostels, agricul¬ 
tural classes and other educational institutions to realise the same. 


The administration of the Mandal is looked cifter by a general 
body, a council, a governing body, trustees and a body of volunteers. 
The general body consists of all the members. The membership of 
the Mandal includes j^atrons, vice-patrons, benefactors, ordinary 
members and volunteers. In 1958 the number of members was 32. 
The general body elects the council, sanctions the utilisation of 


* The names of the various newspapers and periodicals are : Aikya, Satara; 
Gramoddhara, Satara; Janakranti, Satara; Sajjangad, Satara; Samartha, 
Satara; Sarvatma, Satara; Shri Shahu, Satara; Dhruva, Satara; Jaiiaseva, 
Phaltan; Navabharat, Wai; Adesha, Phaltan ; Navasandesh, a daily, used to be 
published from Karad but has now transferred itself to Sangli. Newspapers, 
chiefly dailies and the Ke.sari of Poona come in large numbers from Bombay, 
Poona and Kolhapur and circulate in the district. 
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IDermanent funds and sale and purchase of the immoveable property 
and revises the decisions of the council if and when necessary. 

Jn its statutory triennial meeting the general body elects a presi¬ 
dent, one or more vice-presidents and ten members from amongst 
non-volunteer members. All amendments and changes in the consti¬ 
tution are considered in a meeting specially convened for the purpose. 

The council consists of the volunteers and an equal number of non- 
volunteer members elected by the general body and is responsible 
for the administration of the Mandal and its institutions. It elects 
a chairman, a vice-chairman in its first meeting of the year. The 
governing body consists of nine members, and supervises the daily 
routine of the institution. 

The permanent fund and the immoveable property of the Mandal 
are vested in trustees two or more in number appointed by the 
general body. The board of volunteers considers all the business 
transactions \Aduch are to be undertaken by the council. 

Tlie Aundh Shikshan Mandal has so far established and is conduct¬ 
ing, the following institutions :-"(l) The S. S. High School, Aundh; 

(2) The Primary Teachers Training College, Aundh; (3) The Bal 
Vikas Mandir, Aundh; (4) Shri Siddheshwar Vidyalaya (High 
school), Kuroli; and (5) The Bhawanrao B. C. Hostel, Aundh. The 
total strength in all the institutions was 750 in 1958. The Mandal 
also has examination centres for Drawing, Hindi, Marathi, Sanskrit 
etc. It organises sport-meets every year, and also conducts picnics, 
social service camps, and arts and crafts exhibitions etc. 

In 1958 the assets and property of the Mandal consisted of land 
and buildings worth Rs. 1,09,000-00 and furniture and other equip¬ 
ment worth Rs. 29,581-00. In 1958 the annual income of the Mandal 
was Rs. 82,386-02 and included the income from fees. Government 
grants of all the institutions of the Mandal, donations and rent. The 
annual expenditure of the Mandal in 1958 was Rs. 90,702-65. 

The Ayurved Prasarak Mandal, Satara, was established in 1931 Ayurved Frasarak 
with the object of imparting modern education in medicine accord- Mandal, Satara. 
ing to the Ayurvedic as well as other modern systems of medicine 
and of undertaking such other activities as would encourage and 
facilitate the growth of the Ayurvedic system of medicine. The 
general administration of the mandal is entrusted to a general body 
consisting of a life member, a retired life member, patron, fellow, 
honorary fellow, ordinary member, depositor and representative 
of a helping institution. Membership of the general body is subject 
to the confirmation by the working committee. The general body 
meets in the month of May every three years and transacts the 
following business : (1) election of office bearers, viz, a president 
and two vice-presidents, two trustees, a treasurer and three members 
for the council; (2) appointment of an auditor; and (3) any other 
relevant business brought forthwith the consent of the president. 

Besides the triennial meetings the general body meets on the follow¬ 
ing occasions: (1) once every* year in the month of December to 
transact ordinary business; (2) special general meeting; and 
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(3) requisitioned general meeting and emergency general meeting. 
ITie President is to preside over all meetings of the general body 
and decide and guide the Mandaly in all matters. All residuary and 
descretionary powers are vested in the president who is to exercise 
them in consonance with the spirit of the constitution. 

For the management of all other affairs of the mandah the follow¬ 
ing bodies are constituted: (1) the council; (2) the working 
committee; (3) the board of life members; and (4) the trustees. 
The council consists of ten members and is to meet twice at least 
every year. The term of office of the council is three 
years. The council is to forward to the general body the 
annual report of the Mandal and the audited annual statement of 
accounts for the previous year prepared by the working committee 
after due consideration. Being a superior body to the working com¬ 
mittee it accepts or rejects, partially or wholly the business transacted 
and forwarded to it by the working committee. The working com¬ 
mittee consists of the principal, the vice-principal, all the heads of 
the departments in the hospital run by the Mandal, the secretaries 
and two persons elected by the board of life members and the retired 
life members. It is to continue in office for three years and is to 
exercise such executive authority vested in it, subject to the super¬ 
vision and control of the council. The board of life members consists 
of all life members of the Mandal and is in-charge of the day to day 
administration of the various departments of the Mandal subject to 
the control and supervision of the working committee. The trustees 
have the charge of permanent funds of the Mandal and of such other 
properties and sums of the Mandal as wiU be made over to them by 
the council. 

The fund, property and assets of the Mandal consist of (1) perma¬ 
nent funds which include all money grants made by the public, the 
Government and other local bodies, donations, revenue fund, build¬ 
ings and dead stock and (2) current funds consisting of yearly 
subscriptions, grants-in-aid, proceeds of fees and fines and profits 
accruing from various productive departments of the Mandah The 
balance sheet for the year 1955-56 represents an amount of 
Rs. 6,53,251*29 as the value of property and assets of the Mandah 
The income and the expenditure account of the Mandal for the year 
1955-56 was as under *.-—income Rs. 1,66,960*97 and expenditure 
Rs. 1,66,960*97. The item-wise distribution of income was: by 
interest Bs. 660*22, by donation Rs. 54,977*41 and deficit for the 
year canied to balance sheet Rs. 44,144*97. The itemwise distri¬ 
bution of expenditure extends in respect of properties to 
Rs. 3,582*64, to audit fees Rs. 150, to interest paid Rs 3306*09 
to transfer to specific fund Rs. 53,417*23, to expenditure on’objects 
of trusts Rs. 425, to Mahavidyalaya, charitable hospital and maternity 
home expenditure Rs, 1,03,451*84, to miscellaneous expenditure 
Rs. 4,040 and to depreciation on assets Rs. 20,557*97. In 1956 there 
were 86 students receiving instructions in the various departments 
run by the Mandah Nearly 11 students passed out their final examina¬ 
tions in that year. 
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In conformity with the aim of the Mandul, the Ayurved Prasarak CHAPTER 18. 
Mandal has so far established the following institutions, dispensaries — 
and hospitals for practical education of students during its life span Public Life and 
of nearly 46 years. (1) The Maharashtreeya Aryangla Vaidyak 
School in 1913 with three years degree course later changed in 1925 ” * 

to a four years integrated course. (2) Charitable dispensary, 1917. Voluntary 
(3) Dissection hall, 1931. (4) Residency, 1935. (5) Clinical Labora- Organisations. 
tory, 1957. (6) Hospital and hostel building, 1938. (7) Dr. M. N. 

Agashe Charitable Hospital. (8) X-Ray department, and (9) family 
planning centre. This fervent activity on the construction side was 
accompanied by an extension in the educational facilities already 
provided by the Mandal. In 1938 the Mandal started the course of 
training for the D. A. S. F. Diploma of the Faculty of Indian System 
of Medicine, Bombay. In 1952, a course of training for the G. F. A. M. 
degree of the Faculty of Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbi System of 
medicine, Bombay, was instituted. In Dr. M. N. Agashe Hospital 
run by the Mandal as many as 664 operations were performed in 
1956. In the same year 6,275 patients were treated in the R. D. Kale 
Memorial Dispensary. In the clinical laboratory maintained by the 
Mandal 1,901 different samples were examined. Nearly 459 patients 
were admitted in the maternity ward specially instituted in the city 
by the Ayurved Prasarak Mandal. The X-Ray department screened 
and X-Rayed 528 and 632 patients respectively. The medical facili¬ 
ties are not only made available to the residents of Satara City but 
also to those residing outside the city limits. As many as 2,890 
outpatients were treated in the year 1956. Very poor patients are 
treated free. In 1956, out of the total number of 6,275 patients 
treated 2,494 were treated free. 

Balvikas Mandal was established in 1956 with the object of Balvikas Mandal, 
establishing primary and pre-primary schools and adult classes, 
running hostel and library for the students so as to afford educational 
facilities to poor and backward class people. The membership of 
the mandal in 1958 was nine. 

The mandal runs a pre-primary and a primary school named 
* Balmohan Vidyalaya In 1957-58 the annual income of the mandal 
which includes Government grants and donations, and expenditure, 
both amounted to Rs. 18,248-38. 

The Dravid High School, Wai was established in 1947, with the 
object of inculcating the dignity of labour in younger generation, 
enhancing the spirit of co-operative working and social uplift 

The management is vested in the Head Master. The number of 
members is 35, 

Activities like road construction, preparing play-grounds and ring 
tennis courts for the students, maintaining social contacts with villa¬ 
gers through activities of the same kind, celebrations of vantnahotsava 
and various other festivals, entertainment programmes on various 
occasions, clearing of drainage, gutters and public places, are under¬ 
taken by the management of &e Dravid High School. 
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Mahatma Gandhi Vachaiialaya, Khatav, was established on 
February 22, 1944, with the aim of creating a liking for reading. 
The total membership of the Vachanalaya was about 60 in 1958. 
The annual income and expenditure of the vachanalaya was about 
Rs. 933 in 1958. The assets and the property of the vachanalaya 
consist of a building worth Rs. 4,000, which was built with the help of 
the villagers, books worth Rs. 1,568 and furniture wortli Rs. 104. 

The Nagar Vachanalaya, Satara was established in 1849 with 
the object of promoting reading habit by providing books and peri¬ 
odicals to the people and conducting lectures and talks by eminent 
persons. 

The membership of the Vachanalaya includes patrons, life 
members and ordinary members. In 1958, the total membership 
was 736. The working of the Vachanalaya is looked after by a 
general body and an executive council. The general body consists 
of all the members of Vachanalaya, and meets at least once in a year. 
One president and one or more vice-presidents are elected at the 
annual general body meeting. It also discusses the budget for the 
next year, annual audit and accounts reports, and annual report on 
the work done by the Vachanalaya. The members of the executive 
council are also elected at the same meeting. The council elects 
its own chairman, and consists of six to nine members. It meets at 
least once in a month. All the routine business transactions are 
done by the council. 

A centre of the extra-mural studies of the Poona University is 
conducted by the Vachanalaya. 

The assets of the Vachanalaya in 1958 were worth Rs. 90,545. 
The annual income and expenditure in the same year amounted to 
Rs. 9,560*12 and Rs. 7,741*91 respectively. 

New Balvikas MancM was established in 1955, to impart primary 
education by opening Primary Schools at Karad and other places. 

The membership of the mamktl includes life workers, ordinary 
members, and well wishers. They constitute the general body of 
the mandal. The body elects the president, the vice-president and 
the managing council at its annual meeting. The administration of 
the niandal is conducted by a general body and the managing 
council. The managing council consists of from 9 to 15 members 
and is elected triennially. It convenes the meetings of the general 
body, prepares and publishes the annual audit and accounts state¬ 
ments, prepares the budget for the new year and sanctions the same 
and also looks after the income and the property of the imndah 
The number of members of the niaiuM in 1958 was 70. The mandal 
runs three schools. 

The assets of the mandal were worth Rs. 200 (on loan) in 1958 
and in the same year the income and the expenditure stood at 
Rs. 700 and Rs. 900 respectively. 

The Deccan Education Society's New English School, Satara, was 
founded in 1889, with the object of facilitating intellectual and physi¬ 
cal education. 
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The school is housed in a stone building and has got 31 class 
rooms, a laboratory, a gymnasium, a drawing hall, a stage for present¬ 
ing dramatic performances and an assembly hall. Two play-grounds 
adjoin the school building. Other facilities for the students, include 
a carpentry for practical training. An auditorium at a cost of 
about Rs. 60,000 is being built in the school premises. Provision for the 
technical courses is made in the school with the help of Government. 
A good library with 16,000 books is an asset of the institution. Various 
social and cultural activities are also conducted. The number of 
students in 1959 was 1,421. 

The New Era High School Committee, Panchgani, was founded 
in 1945 with the object of running the New Era High School at 
Panchgani. 

The management of the New Era High School rests with the 
school committee which consists of the nine nominees of the national 
spiritual assembly nominated annually. The school committee has 
a chairman, a manager-dum-secretary and an accountant-cwm- 
cashier. They are elected by the New Era High School Committee. 
Tlie committee is empowered to consider all matters relating to 
management, and financing of the high school. 

The number of students in the high school was 142 in 1958. 
The students, are also prepared for the Rashtra Bhasha Examination 
and elementary and intermediate drawing examinations of Govern¬ 
ment of Maharashtra. A training class for adults was recently started 
in the school by the Education department. 

The property and the assets of the society consist of five buildings 
and over 28 acres of open land. The annual income which was 
Rs. 1,13,777-00 in 1958 included the school and other fees, dona¬ 
tions form the national spiritual assembly and Bahai communities. 
The expenditure in the same year was Rs. 1,19,517. 

Rahimatpur Panchakroshi Shikshan Mandal, Rahimatpur was 
established in 1942, with the object of facilitating intellectual, 
physical, vocational and moral education to the boys and girls resid¬ 
ing in Rahimatpur arid the surrounding villages. 

The Mandal is administered by a general body, a council and a 
governing body, the trustees and the body of volunteers. The 
general body consists of the patrons, vice-patrons, benefactors, 
ordinary members and volunteers which in all number 57. The 
body elects the president and the members of the council and sanc¬ 
tions the utilisation of the permanent funds and the sale and purchase 
of immoveable property. The c'ouncil is responsible for the internal 
administration of the Mandal and its institutions and for c-orres- 
pondence with the Government and public institutions and also for 
taking all legal measures if and when required in tlie interest of the 
Mandal, The governing body consists of nine members. It super¬ 
vises the daily routine of the institution and maintains discipline 
in all the institutions of the Mandal, The trustees, two or more in 
number, are appointed by the general body and look after the 
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permanent funds and the immoveable property. The body of volun¬ 
teers considers all business that is to be transacted in the coundl 
and governing body meetings. 

The Mandal conducts a high school known as Fraudha Vidyalaya 
which has 227 students and nine teachers, one basic training college 
for men with 80 students and nine lecturers and one primary 
(practising) school with 156 students and four teachers. The 
Mandal also runs a middle school at Wathar. 

The total annual income of the institution amounted to 
Rs. 61,156*00 in 1957-58, and the total expenditure in the same year 
was Rs. 57,775*00. 

Rayat Shikshan Sanstha, Satara came into existence, in the year 
1909. It was founded and promoted by the late Bhaurao Patil who 
came to be known as Karmaveer. It aims at imparting a liberal 
and efiBcient primary, secondary and college education by training 
suitable persons to realise these objectives, and also at training 
village workers for die work of village uplift and advancement of 
rural industries. This is to be achieved by opening of free libraries, 
reading rooms, boarding houses, residential and ordinary schools. 

The Rayat Shikshan Sanstha is administered by a general body, 
the managing council, the board of life members, and the trustees 
of the Sanstha. The general body of the Sanstha .consists of all life 
members, all members, all fellows, all patrons and all benefactors. 
The general body elects the president of the Sanstha. It also elects 
such number of vice-presidents as the general body may see lit. 
The trustees, the secretary and the members of the managing council 
are also elected by the general body. For this purpose, the general 
body meets in the month of May, every third year. The body 
considers the proposals put forward by the council such as amend¬ 
ments to the constitution, etc. It consists of 73 members. 

The managing council is composed of twelve members. It is 
elected triennially. Its functions include the preparing and publish¬ 
ing the annual reports and the audit statements of the accounts of 
the various institutions conducted by the Sanstha, preparing the 
annual statements of the income and expenditure for the previous 
year; and the budget estimates for the succeeding year and sanc¬ 
tioning the same and preparing scheme for expansion of the academic 
and industrial activities of the institutions of the Sanstha. The 
managing council meets at least four times a year, oftener if 
necessary. It also looks after the legal side of the administration 
of the Sanstha. The board of life members consists of all life 
members engaged in all the institutions of the Sanstha. It looks after 
the day-to-day administration of the institutions of the Sanstha subject 
to the control and supervision of the managing council. The 
trustees of the Sanstha are in-charge of the immoveable properties 
and investments of the Sanstha. 

The Rayat Shikshan Sanstha has so far established a number of 
institutions at Satara, Kolhapur, Ahmadnagar, Poona, Sholapur, 
Ratnagiri and Belgaum viz. two arts colleges, one B. T. College, 
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27 full fledged high schools (ten in Satara), ten high schools teach¬ 
ing upto tenth standard (two in Satara), forty-eight A. V. High 
Schools (14 in Satara), five training colleges for men (3 in Satara), 
a training college for women, a practising school and a balak mandir 
in Satara, 30 voluntary schools (18 in Satara), 35 hostels (21 in 
Satara), and eight sanskar kendras (2 in Satara). The number 
of students in various educational institutions of the Sanstha in the 
year 1957-58, was as under — higher education 759, secondary educa¬ 
tion 7,891, training colleges 599, primary education 4,471, others 
48, totalling to 13,768. The teaching staflF in various institutions 
of the Sanstha was 30 professors, 301 teachers in secondary schools, 
35 lecturers in training colleges, 126 teachers in primary schools, 
and other employees numbered 136, which gives a total of 628. 

The Sanstha also runs few other institutions like the sheep breed¬ 
ing farm and research sub-station one agricultural farm, one 
co-operative credit society, one co-operative stores society and a 
students’ co-operative patpedhi in Satara district. In 1940, the 
Sanstha started at Satara a free residential high school in memory of 
the late Maharaja of Baroda. 

The funds of the Sanstha consist of permanent funds which include 
Government grants and donations made by the public, and current 
funds consisting of yearly subscriptions, proceeds of fees etc. The 
balance sheet for the year 1957-58 represents an amount of 
Rs. 14,26,136*11 as the value of property and assets of the Sanstha. 
The figures of funds according to the same balance sheet are 
Rs. 14,26,136-11. Both the income and expenditure of the Sanstha 
for the year 1957-58 were Rs. 7,69,139-80 each. The income included 
the amounts collected through Government grants, fees, fines, 
boarding charges and other sources Hke donations, crafts, agricultural 
and miscellaneous receipts. 

A distinctive feature of the Rayat Shikshan Sansthas activities 
is the self help (manual labour) scheme. Under this scheme, the 
students are made to do the manual labour in their leisure hours, 
and in return are given wages and some other facilities. This 
scheme is designed to inculcate dignity of labour, and the spirit of 
self-help, self-reliance, and self-knowledge among the students. For 
this some agricultural lands donated by the public or by the Govern¬ 
ment are used. The Sanstha is also making efforts towards the 
eradication of untouchability among the students. The distinction 
of class, caste and creed are ignored in the hostels and boarding houses 
of the Sanstha. All students in these hostels work, eat and live 
together like members of one family. 

Jijamata sanstha was established in 1953, with the object of 
providing pre-primary and primary education to the poor and back¬ 
ward communities. The sanstha had seven members in 1958. 

Various activities like clearing of residential quarters belonging to 
backward class people and participation in various games and 
competitions and conducting picnics and excursions, are undertaken 
by the sanstha. 
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The assets of the sanstha in 1958 were worth Rs. 1,500. The annual 
income and expenditure of the institution comes to about Rs. 6,000. 

Sanjeevan Vidyalaya is a co-educational residential school run 
on the lines of the Public Schools of England with suitable modifica¬ 
tions in consonance with Indian culture and conditions. Originally 
founded in 1922, the Vidyalaya is doing yeoman service in the field 
of education. Till 1948 the institution was known as Hindu High 
School. Since 1948 the institution is known by its present name. 
The aim is to bring together children from different places and belong¬ 
ing to different families to live a community life so as to develop 
in them a national outlook and good citizenship. The curriculum 
is so arranged as to give maximum scope to the development of 
the physical and mental abilities of each individual student. The 
school provides primary and secondary education upto the S. S. C. 
examination level and also instructions in vocational training. The 
media of instruction are English, Marathi and Gv\)arati. 

The management of the school rests with a Board of Trustees who 
numbered six in 1959. In 1959-60 the income and the expenditure 
of the institution amounted to Rs. 3,71,700 and Rs. 3,78,500 respec¬ 
tively. Grants are received from the State Government as also from 
the* District Local Board. Till 1959, the grant from the State 
Government amounted to 30 per cent, of the admissible expenditure 
on the teaching side plus 50 per cent of the Dearness allowance. 
Since 1959, 50 per cent, of the admissible expenditure on the teach¬ 
ing side is borne by the State Government. A grant of Rs. 250 per 
annum is given by the Satara District School Board towards the 
primary section of the institution. In 1960, the State Government 
have given a grant of Rs. 50,(XX) towards the construction of a new 
building, and an equal amount is being contributed by the Trust. 

Sarvajanik Nagar Sarvajanik Nagar Vachanalaya, Karad, was established in 1857, 
Vachanalaya, with the object of developing reading habit among the people. 

Since 1952, the Karad Municipality has taken over the management 
of the Vachanalaya and has entrusted it to a body of twelve 
members. The Vachanalaya is running a free reading room, and 
books can be taken home on x)ayment of deposit. Series of lectures 
by eminent men are conducted by the Vachanalaya every year 
during the Navratra festivals. The Karad Municipality bears the 
expenditure of the Vachanalaya since 1953. The Vachanalaya 
receives Rs. 450 as grant from Government, every year. The annual 
expenditure is about Rs. 2,500. 


Karad. 


Sarvajanik Vid- 
yarthi Vachana¬ 
laya, Panch¬ 
gani. 


The Sarvajanik Vidyarthi Vachanalaya was started in November 
1944 and was registered under the Bombay Public Trusts Act in 
1950. The management vests i^n a managing committee, which 
consisted of nine members in 1959-60. Grants are obtained from 
the State Government as also from the municipality. They amounted 
in 1959-60 to Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 151 respectively. Besides these, the 
income of the institution includes the entrance and monthly fees 
and deposits received from the members. The number of members 
in 1959-60 was 35. In 1958-59 the income and expenditure of the 
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institution was Rs. 1,383 and Rs. 1,239 respectively. In 1960, the 
Vachamlaya had a collection of 1,853 books (1,450 Marathi, 
190 English, 150 Hindi and 63 Gujarati). 

The Satara Education Society was established in 1935 with the 
oliject of imparting primary and secondary education to the young 
generation by establishing educational institutions. 

The management of the society is entrusted to a general body, 
a governing body, a board and a body of life teachers. The general 
body consists of all patrons, all fellows, all members, and all life 
teachers. It meets triennially to elect the president of the society 
and such number of vice-presidents as the general body may think 
fit. 

The genera] body considers and sanctions amendments to the 
constitution, on the proposals made by the governing body. The 
governing body, which remains in office for a period of three years, 
consists of eleven members, and elects its own chairman. It prepares 
and submits annual reports of various institutions to the general body' 
for sanction, prepares schemes for expansion of academic and indus¬ 
trial activities of the society, frames amendments to the constitution 
and recommends them to the general body, looks after the legal 
administration of the society, and administers in consultation with 
the Board of life teachers, the funds and the property of the 
society. 

The board of life teachers consists of seven members. It 
arranges for the collection of funds for the benefit of the society and 
its instttutions. Tlie body of life teachers elects its own chairman 
and meets at least twice a year. It considers the budgets prepared 
by the board of life teachers and the annual report of the institutions 
of the society. 

The society runs three schools, two at Satara viz.. Popular English 
School and the Satara Education Society's Primary School, and one 
at Khatav viz., Sbri Laxmi Narayan English School. 

The Popular English School is a full fledged high school impart¬ 
ing education in academic subjects and also in technical and commer¬ 
cial subjects. The strength of all the three schools, was 1,575 in 
1959 and a sta ff of 45. 

The assets of the institution on 31st March 1959 stood at 
Rs. 1,15,128-21 and the income and the expenditure on the same 
date were Rs. 1,05,894-54 and Rs. 1,04,038-52 respectively. The 
number of the members of the society was 97 in September 1959. 

The Shikshan Prasarak Mandal was established in 1948 with the 
object of imparting education to the boys and girls of Pusesavli 
area and its neighbouring villages through conducting educational 
institutions. and running libraries and reading rooms. 

The members of the institution consist of patrons, donors, bene¬ 
factors and ordinary members. They constitute the general body 
of the institution. In 1958, the number of the members was 85. 
The Chairman, vice-chairman, trustees and a secretary represent 
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the administration of the Mandat The chairman and a vice- 
chairman are elected from amongst the managing committee. The 
trustees are in-charge of the moveable and immoveable property of 
the Mandal. 

The meeting of the general body is held once in a year in the 
month of May. It elects the managing committee which remains 
in oflSce for a period of three years. It can amend the constitution, 
and appoint Ae trustees. T^e managing committee consijsts of 
17 members. It meets at least four times a year. It prepares and 
submits the annual report and the budget for the year to the 
Mandcd and looks after the legal and otlier sides of the administra¬ 
tion. The secretary of the imnclal convenes the meetings of the 
managing committee and the mandal. 

The Mandal runs educational institutions such as Mahatma Gandhi 
Vidyalaya and maintains libraries and reading rooms. 

The assets of the mandal in 1957-58 were Rs. 28,046. In the same 
year, the income and the expenditure stood at Rs. 21,805 and 
Rs. 21,805 (including the expenses of the school) respectively. 

Sri Mudhaidevi Shikshan Sanstha, Deur, was established in 1956 
with the object of encouraging pre-primary and seconadry education 
in surrounding areas of Deur town. 

The membership of the Sanstha consists of patrons, life members, 
donors, ordinaiy members, well wishers and life workers. The 
management of the Sanstha is looked after by a general body and 
an executive council. The general body consists of all the members, 
(they were 26 in 1958) and meets at least once in a year to elect 
the President of the Sanstha, the Chairman, the members of the 
executive council, the secretary, and also to pass the new years 
budget. The Sanstha conducts Sri Mudhaidevi Vidya Mandir at 
Deur. The annual income of the Sanstha was Rs. 2,000 in 1958. 

Shri Nagojirao Patankar Smarak Vachanalaya was established on 
1st JiJy, 1944 with the object of providing news-papers and books to 
the people. It is recognised by the Government, and is managed 
by the working body elected by the subscribing members of the 
library from amongst themselves. The membership was 50 in 1958. 
Its assets in the year 1958 consisted of 1,500 books worth approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 3,500 and furniture worth about Rs. 1,500. The annual 
income in 1958-59 was Rs. 900 consisting of the Government grant, 
subscription and money received on selling of old papers. The 
annual expenditure was roughly the same. Other activities included 
arranging of lectures by eminent persons on educational and cultural 
subjects. 

Shri Shivaji Education Society, Karad, was established in 1945 
with the object of promoting education among people, by establish¬ 
ing educational institutions and conducting reading rooms, libraries, 
hostels, etc. 
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The memDership of the society was 115 in 1958. The manage¬ 
ment of the society is entrusted to a council, a board for higher 
education and to a board for primary and secondary education, 
which remain in oflBce for three years. 

The society is at present conducting three high schools, one middle 
school and one primary school. In 1958, there were about one 
thousand and five hundred students in these schools. The society 
spent over Rs. 1,00,000 over the construction of Shivaji Vidyalaya, 
Karad, Since 1958 the society is running a Science College at 
Karad. 

The assets and the annual income of the society in 1958 were 
worth Rs. 2,75,000 and about Rs. 12,000 (excluding the donations) 
respectively. 

Sliri Siddheshwar Shikshan Sanstha, Kuroli, was established in 
1958 with the object of facilitating education, by opening schools 
and libraries and conducting hostels for the students. 

The total membership of the sanstha, which was 75 in 1959, 
consists of life members and ordinary members. They constitute 
the general body of the sanstha. The body meets once in a year to 
elect the executive council consisting of 15 members. These two 
bodies conduct the management of the sanstha. The sanstha runs 
Shri Siddheshwar Vidyalaya at Kuroli. 

The assets and the property of the institution include three acres 
of land, furniture and books and scientific instruments worth 
Rs. 2,909-41. Tlie annual income and the expenditure of the sanstha 
oil 8th Septeinlier 1959 was Rs. 4,839-09 and Rs. 4,393-29 respec¬ 
tively. 

Shri Mahatma Gandhi Vachan Mandir was established in 1942 
with the object of removing illiteracy, eradicating untouchability, 
popularising the national language, implementing schemes of village 
uplift and improving the status of women in the society. 

The total membership was 44 in 1958, and included the patrons, 
benefactors, donors, well wishers, life members and ordinary members. 
All the members constitute the general body which is supreme in 
all matters regarding the management. 

The managing body has 15 members including the chairman, 
vice-chairman, secretary, joint secretary and eleven members. The 
functions of the general body include the passing of the new year s 
budget, making amendments if any, in the rules of the Mandir, and 
such other matters which arise from time to time. The managing 
body looks after the day to day administration of the institutions. 
It meets at least once in a month and spends the amount sanctioned 
for purchasing books for the library and for various periodicals and 
magazines. It executes the plans laid down in the general body 
and special general body meetings. The trustees are in-charge of 
the immoveable property of the institution. 

The Mandir has established a high-school in Umbraj town, started 
classes for Hindi since 1942, has established a women s association 
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and has been organising a series of lectures, especially during the 
navratra festivals, all with a view to realise the laid down objectives. 

The funds of the institution consist of subscription fees, donations, 
grants and miscellaneous receipts. The education department gives 
a grant of Rs. 75 to the institution. The annual income and the 
expenditure of the institution is roughly Rs. 500. 

The Victoria Diamond Jubilee Library, Phaltan was established 
in 1870, with the object of developing among the people a taste 
for reading by making available books, magazines and daily news¬ 
papers in various languages. 

The total membership which was 250 in 1958 included besides 
ordinary* members, life members, donors and sympathisers. The 
library has at its head the President and the Vice-President elected 
by the general body at its annual meeting. The managing body 
consisting of seven members is also elected. The Chairman and 
the Secretary are elected out of these seven members. The Secretary 
under the supervision and guidance of the managing body looks after 
the administration of the library. The managing body meets at least 
once in a month. Among other activities of the library could be 
mentioned a Lok Shik^hanmald and a university extension lectures 


series. 


The institution receives a Government grant of Rs. 450. The 
property, assets and income of the library consist of a building 
worth about Rs. 40,(KK), b(K)ks 4,000 in number and an annual income 
of Rs. 1,000 including the Government grant. The annual expendi¬ 
ture comes to Rs. 1,114 approximately. 

Dhanjibhai Nemi- Dhanjibhai Nemichand Shah Trust of Mhasvad was established 
cliand Shah Trust, 1933, with the object of carrying on dharmakarya of the temple 
M asvad. Mhasvad and other religious activities. 


The number of members was three in 1958. The assets of the 
institution consist of a mamiamhhu valued at Rs. 15,533. The annual 
income and expenditure of the Trust was worth about Rs. 500 in 
1958. 


Samartha Seva Tlie Samarth Seva Mandal was**established in 1950 at Sajjangad, 
Mandal, Sajjan- the object of propagating the philosophy of Samartha Ramdas, 

* through Kirtam, discourses, periodicals and pamphlets, carrying out 
repairs and improvements to the place of historical and religious 
importance and connected with Samarth Ramdas, looking to 
comforts and convenience of the visiting pilgrims and tourists, 
spreading the Teachings contained in the writings of Ramdas and 
other saints by opening libraries and reading rooms. 

All the business transactions and management of the Mandal are 
conducted by a general body and a managing committee. The 
general body consists of all the members and advisers. It elects 
the managing committee. The President of the managing committee 
is also the President of the General body. The general body* prepares 
and sanctions the budget for the incoming year, passes rules and 
regulations adopted by the managing committee, authorises the 
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managing committee to take necessary decision when carrying out 
its duties. The managing committee consists of eleven members. 
It elects a President, vice-president, manager, treasurer and secre¬ 
tary. Under extilaordinary circnimstances the Secretary with the 
assent of the managing committee can call a special general meet¬ 
ing. The committee meets every two months and oftener if neces¬ 
sary. The managing committee submits reports of the business 
transacted and of the accounts to the general body. It executes 
all the policies laid down by the general body. 

The institution is maintained with the help of funds received 
from donations, sale of books, income from estates, interest on 
Government bonds, etc. During the first five years of its existence, the 
Mandal has built roads, started bus services and mail services from 
Satara to Parli, made arrangements for the water supply at Sajjangad 
and published various periodicals like “ Sajjangad'' and pamphlets 
giving the information about the life of Ramdas, his philosophy and 
other information about Samatiha Sampradaya (Ramdas cult.). 

Shri Sitaramchandra Vedic Dharina Prasarak Mandal, Satara, was 
established on the tenth of November in the year 1932, with the aim 
of teaching Admiia, Vedanta, Purams, Gita and Upantshadas to the 
younger generation. Tlie Mandal is managed by a body of trustees, 
numbering seven. During last 30 y^ars nearly 50 students have 
received their education in Mandal and nearly 20 students have 
passed various examinations in this field, conducted by Veda 
Shastrattejak Sanstha of Poona and Kamjateettha t'xaminations held 
at Baroda and Poona. Three selected students are gi\'en free resi¬ 
dential quarters and Rs. 10 i>er month as scholarship. Religious 
seminars or meetings are arranged occasionally, for the benefit of 
the people. 

The property and the funds of the Mandal consist of Government 
securities worth Rs. 55,000, two houses and one open plot. Its 
annual income consi.sts of the interest on the Government Securities, 
which roughly comes to Rs. 1,700 and the income from the rented 
lx)rtion of the l)uildings, which comes to Rs. 400 per year. Tlie 
annual (expenditure comes to about Rs. 2,100. The number of 
persons employed including the teaching staff is five. 

Sriniadadya Shankaracharya Mandir va Bharati Bhavan Math, 
Satara, was established in Shaka 1862 (1940), with the object of 
encouraging tlie studies of Vaidik literature and the shastras, and 
of maintaining the Shankaracharya Mandir, 

Tlie administration of the institution is managed by a body con¬ 
sisting of five members, a President, vice-president and three 
members. The institution has permitted the Shankaracharya 
Pathshala authorities to use its mandir s premises for running the 
school. The property of the institution consists of a building only. 
The annual income and expenditure of the institution both amounted 
to Rs. 650 in 1958. 
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The Ayurvedic Dharmarth Jain Davakhana was established in the 
year 1920. The management of the Davakhana rests with a Board 
of Trustees, who numbered five in 1960. The object is to afford free 
medical facilities to poor people and to promote the use of Indian 
drugs. Use of meat, liquor and honey is strictly avoided in the 
treatment as per the Jain religious teachings. The assets of the insti¬ 
tution amounted to Rs. 10,000 in 1960. The annual income and 
expenditure both amount to Rs. 700. The patients are charged 
a nominal fee of two annas per head. 

The hospital fund and poor fund were established in 1952 with 
the object of providing hospital amenities in general. The annual 
income and the expenditure under the hospital fund are approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 300 and Rs. 50 respectively. The annual income and 
the expenditure under the poor fund are approximately Rs. 750 and 
Rs. 250, respectively. 

The Abhinava Kala Mandir was established in 1944 with the 
object of advancing cultural and recreational activities by conduct¬ 
ing dramatic competitions, building theatres or auditoriums etc. 

The management of the Mandir is entrusted with the general body 
and a managing committee. The former consists of all the members 
of the Mandir, who were 357 in 1958. It is the supreme authority in 
all the matters concerning the Mandir, and meets once a year to 
elect the President, the members of the managing committee, the 
general secretary and two joint secretaries. The managing committee 
consists of the President (ex-officio chairman), one general secre¬ 
tary, two joint secretaries, twelve members, and one additional 
member nominated by Government. The tenure of office is three 
years. The committee meets at least once a month. Its functions 
include the financial and executive administration of the Mandir, 

The institution conducts dramatic competitions every year, takes 
part in the Maharashtra Rafya Natya Mahotsava, gives donations to 
other public institutions and individual artists, from tax moneys 
realised through dramatic performances at several places and main¬ 
tains a small library containing books on dramatic art. 

The assets and the liabilities of the Mandir both stood at 
Rs. 8,171*38 in 1957-58. The annual income and the expenditure in 
the same year was about Rs. 11,667*35. The income included the 
membership subscription, natya mahotsava contribution and dona¬ 
tions. 

The District Probation and After Care Association, Satara, was 
established in 1941, with the following objects (a) to maintain a 
Remand Home in Satara district for boys and girls placed before 
the juvenile court, (b) to supervise boys and girls who have been 
released on license from certified schools, (c) to carry out proba¬ 
tion work especially among children under the Bombay Children 
Act, (d) to supervise young offenders released on licence from 
the Borstal school, Dharwar, (e) to organise the work under the 
Probation of Offender’s Act and to supervise the probationers and 
(f) to educate public opinion in all questions relating to the proper 
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prcrtection of children and treatment of young oflEenders. The total 
membership in 1958 was 88 including .72 ordinary and 16 life 
members. 

To keep the inmates gainfully employed, the association has 
arranged to impart training in spinning, weaving, book binding, card 
board file making, crape flower and toy making (for girls), tailor¬ 
ing and few other crafts. 
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The income of the association in 1956-57 was Rs. 22,612*72, 
which included the remand grant from the oflBce of the Chief 
Inspector of Certified Schools, Poona, donations and the amount 
collected through the sale of the craft products. The expenditure 
in 1956-57 amounted to the same. 


Gandharva Mahavidyalaya, Satara, was established in 1941 with 
the object of advancement of music as a fine art. 

The membership of the Mahavidyalaya includes patrons, life 
members, well-wishers and ordinary members. They constitute the 
general body of the Mahavidyalaya. In 1958 their number was seven. 
The general body with the executive council looks after the business 
and administration of the institution. It meets at least once a year 
and considers the annual report, annual audit and accounts state¬ 
ments and such other matters arising from time to time. The executive 
council consists of the president, the vice-president, the secretary 
and four members and meets at least once in three months. It looks 
after the routine administration of the organisation. 


Gandharva 

vidyalaya, 


Maha- 

Satara. 


The assets of the institution consists of musical instruments worth 
Rs. 540 and books worth Rs. 90. The annual income and expenditure 
in 1958 was Rs. 576*31 nP. and Rs. 1,126, respectively. 

Hindu Mission, Karad, was established in 1926. It helps the 
destitute and fallen women, restores the persons forcibly converted 
to other religions and helps the spread of education among the 
backward classes and tribal people. It also runs a small library. 

Kasambhai Boarding Trust was established in 1938 with the 
object of providing free lodging accommodation to students. 

In 1958 there was only one trustee. The assets of the trust in 
1958 were a building valued at Rs. 25,000 and furniture worth 
Rs. 1,400. The average annual income and expenditure are about 
Rs. 500 and Rs. 578, respectively. A number of students have so far 
been provided with lodging facilities by the trust. The building 
has also a hall which is rented out for public functions. 

Khillar Gopalak va Gosanvardhak Sangh, Satara, was established 
with the object of encouraging, the breeding of khiUar bulls. 

All the members of the Sangh constitute the general body (The 
membership is roughly between 100 to 125). The body meets once in 
a year to elect the managing committee of the institution, and to 
appoint fhe secretary. It also considers the future schemes for breed¬ 
ing of khillar bulls. The President of the general body is elected 
at the annual meeting. The managing committee consists of from 
five to ten members, including a chairman, vice-chairman, honorary 
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secretary, and a secretary, and looks after the routine administration 
of the Sangh. 

The Sangh conducts cattle exhibitions, supplies ammonium sulphate 
to the farmers and takes preventive measures against the out-break of 
epidemic among cattles in the district. 

The annual income of the Sangh which includes the Government 
grant, the membership fees and donations from members and public 
is about Rs. 2,025 and the expenditure approximately comes to the 
same. 

The Lokseva Sangh, Satara, was established in 1937, with the 
object of rendering service to the people in various fields, such as 
educational, industrial, social and political. The trust deed was 
completed in 1941, fixing the number of the trustees between three 
and five. 

The Sangh is making efforts towards building of the character of 
students by inculcating in them the spirit of selflessness and inspiring 
in tlieir minds the love and loyalty to the nation. The funds of the 
Sangh in 1958 were approximately Rs. 15,000. 

Mahatma Gandhi Kreeda Mandal was started in 1922 with a view 
to popularise gymnastics and Indian games among the younger 
generation. In 1960, the institution had a membership of 90. The 
management of the Mandal rests with the managing committee 
consisting of seven members elected from amongst the life members 
who niunbcrcd 45 in 1960. The managing committee is composed 
of the President, the vice-president, the secretary and four other 
members. The yearly income and expenditure respectively of the 
Mandal amount to alx)ut Rs. 2,000. The income includes fees and 
Rs. 500 received from the municipality by way of grant. The Mandal 
]:)roposes to construct a building to house a gymnasium and a library 
for children. 

The Taluka Development Board was established in 1927 with the 
object of training the cultivators in the use of improved methods of 
agriculture and suj>plying them implements, fertilisers, seeds, insecti¬ 
cides, etc. 

All the members of the Board (numbering 390 in 1958) c'onstitute 
the general body which with the managing council conducts the 
administration of the Board. The general body meets once in a year 
to elect the president and passes the new year’s budget. It also 
elects the president, vice-president and honorary secretary of the 
managing council and considers such problems as arise from time 
to time. The managing council is in charge of the routine adminis¬ 
tration of the Board. 

The Board has so far supplied improved seeds, insecticides, im¬ 
proved agricultural implements to the farmers. Preventive measures 
against cattle diseases are being taken up by the Board. 

The assets of the Board in 1958 were Rs. 26,212*12. 

Vyayam Mandal, Satara, was established with a view to develop¬ 
ing among the educated a liking for gymnastics, physical training 
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and Indian gainc*s. A nuinb(?r of its meinl^ers have successfully 
participated in the j^yinnastics and other sports orj!;anised in the 
State. 

Orij^inally tluTt* were two separate institutions, viz., the Gajanan 
Vijaijam Siwla and the Arya Krccda Mandal both (established in the 
y(*ar 1920. Tlie two institutions wctc' later amalgamated and now 
form tlu^ Vt/ayain Mandcd, Satara. The reason for the amalgamation 
was the similarity of aims and objectives of both the institutions. 
The Mfindal has start'd in 1957 the Kranii Sniriti Sharirik SJtikshan 
Vidy(dat/a to eomineinoraU* the cemtenary ccdebiiitions of the 1857 
revolt, wh(‘r(‘ training for C. P. Ed. (CiCrtificate ("onrse in Physical 
p]diieation) is given. 1’he Mandal proposes to build a Vidtjarthi 
Vasati^raJia to provide lodging facilities to the stneUmts coming from 
outside and to make available to them educational facilities in vari¬ 
ous fields, (‘.g., agricultural, tc'chnical, medical etc. 

Tlu' assc'ts of the Mandal amounted to Rs. 50,(K)() in 1959-60. The 
income and exp(*nditure of the Mandal in 1959-60 both came to 
about Rs. 22,816*82. The income of the Mandal comprisc^s annual 
grants from the State Ciovernment and tlu* municipality, donations 
and fees. 

The Wai Vyayam Shala was c\stablish(*d in 1923 with the object 
of cl(*velo]')ing gymnastic habits among tlu* p(‘Ople by imparting 
physical training and opening of gymnasiums and health leagues 
at various places. 

Tlu' membership of the Vyayam Shala incliuk's patrons, donors, 
lift* members, ordinary memb(*rs and well wishers. The meeting of 
the general body of Wai Vyayam Shala is held in May every year. 
Tlu* body in its annual meeting elects the managing committee and 
considers the annual expenditure reports. It elects the president and 
the vicc*-pr(’.sident. The managing committee consists of a chairman, 
a secretary, a treasurer and six other members. The committee meets 
at l(*ast once in a month. The committee can convene the general 
body meeting under extraordinary circumstances. The total member¬ 
ship in 1958 was sixty. Tlu* Vyayam Shala instructs the members 
in various (*\ercises such as double* bar, horizontal and vertical bar, 
Indian games and foreign games. 

The assets of the Vyayam Shala are valued at Rs. 5,165*50 
approximat(*ly. The average annual income which is roughly 
Rs. 2,500 consists of private donations, and government grants to 
tlu* institutions. The annual expenditure com(‘s to about Rs. 3,000, 
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CHAPTER 19—PLACES OF INTEREST * CHAPTER 19. 

Aiindh (Khatav T ; 17° 30' N, 74° 20' E; RS Rahimatpur 13 m. Places. 

NW; p. 4,652) village was th(i residence of the Pant Pratinidhi and Aundh. 

formed pai t of his estate or /V7g/r. It is surrounded on all sides by 
territory foiTning part of the Khatfiv taluka and lies nine miles south¬ 
west of Vaduj, the head-c[uarters of the Khatav taluka and about 
twenty-six miles south-east of Satara. At the top of the pass by 
which the Satara-Tasgahv road connects the Kliatav and Koregahv 
talukas a cross road branches due east to Aundh which lies in 
a basin of small hills entirely sheltered from the north and east. 

The Pant’s mansion or vddfi is the chief Iniilding in the village and 
consists of a two-storeyed vdcld in the Maratha style with 
a (juadrangle in tlie centre. In front is a court-yard flanked witli 
buildings out of \\hich a narrow approach leads at right angles 
into the main street. The whole building covers a space of about 
two acr(\s. Next to it in the north of the town is a temple of 
Yamuna Devi, the patron goddess of the Pant Pratinidhfs family. 

In front of the temple on the east is a very fine lamp-pillar or cUpmdl 
about sixty feet high and not more than fifteen feet in diameter at 
the base. It is studded in eight alternate lines, within each line 
twenty-two projec ting stones for mounting by and twenty-two 
brackets for lamps making a total of 176 lamps and as many steps. 

To break the monotony of the structure the steps are fixed in a position 
intermediate between the brackets and vice versa. The moulding 
of both brackets and steps is plain but graceful and the stone work 
on the whole finely cut and well put together. The ffipind/ is 
lighted during the Kiirtik fair. The* uncommon height and slender 
tapering of this dlpindl makes it unusually elegant. Aiirahgzeb came 
to the village, it is said, with the intention of breaking open the idol, 
l)ut he spared the dtpmdl About two miles south of the tONvn is 
a bungalow built as a summer resort. About a mile to the south¬ 
west c)f the town is a hill about 800 feet above the plain, the summit 
of which is crowned by another temple, of Yamuna Devi. It was the 
spmal resort for worship of the Pant and his family, and was much 
enlarged and adorned by the Chief and his ancestors. Except its 

The historical portions in this chapter were* n'vised hv Prof. R Otiirlcar 
M.A., Poona. ' • • u ..m, 

Vf 673a~50a 
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CHAPTER 19. local repute for holiness, the temple has nothing remarkable 

- * it. The court-yard is about thirty yards square paved with 

Places. stone and siirronnded by ramparts about twelve feet thick and fifteen 
Aunuu. inside. Outside, the height rises with the hill, and in 

places is not less than forty feet. There are five bastions one at the 
south-west and two each at the north-west and north-east corners. 
The south-east corner is rectangular. On the north-west side is the 
gat('way a pointed arch of the thickness of the wall and on its left is 
tlie nagarkhmul or music chamber. The temple consists of a plainly 
built mandap about thirty feet by twenty fronting east with a star¬ 
shaped cut ston(^ but plain idol-chamber or giihhdrd with a greatest 
length and breadth of about twc'uty feet and surmounted b)' 
a twelve-sided stucco spire. The gdbhdrd contains a black stouc' 
image of Yamnal. The ascent up the lull is made easy by means ol 
about a hundrc'd steps and an excellent pathway about ten fet't 
broad. There is an alternative route by a second flight of stc'ps up 
the lower half of the hill and passing a small shrine of Ganapati. On 
thci hill side at the north-west of the temple is a flat ridge and a stont‘ 
tank about twenty yards square*. The l(*mple and its nc'ighbourhood 
are the favourite* haunt of small, very tame monkc'ys. Though the* 
t('mple building is not very notable, the* ascent gives a fine view about 
twc*nty-fiv(^ miles north-west towards Satara and on a clear day as 
far as Sihgnfipur about thirty miles to the north-(*ast. 

The family of the Pant Pratinidhi whose capital was at Aundh 
was descencl(*d from Trimbak Krsluia the Kulkarm (ac‘COuntant) of 
the village of Kinhai in the Koregahv sub-division of Satara. In 
1690, Rajaram, tlu* youngest son of ShivajT raised Trimbak Parashu- 
ram Pant, who was jn the sc*rvice of Ramchandrapant Amatya to 
the rank of Sarddr. He became a great favourite of Rajaram's and 
in 1698 was made prafinidhi or viceroy. Tn 1699 his predecessor 
Timajf Hanmant, who had been taken prisoner by the Moghals, was 
set free and reappointed Pratinidhi and Parashiirampant received 
the office of PesluTi or prime minister. In 1700 on the death of 
Rajaram his widow Tarabai again appointed Parashuram pratinidhi. 
In the civil war which followed the death of Rajaram, Parashuram 
was Tarabafs chief general and in 1707 was defeated and taken 
prisoner by Shrihu, the grandson of Shivaji. Parashuram left his 
appointmcMit and in 1710 the office of Pratinidhi was given to 
Gadadhar Pralhad. On Gadadhar s death in the same year, Parashu¬ 
ram was set free and restored, but in 1711 the oflSce was again takc'ii 
from him and given to Narayan Pralhad. In 1713 Parashuram Pant 
was again restored and the office of Prafinidhi was made hereditar>^ 
in his family. In the same year Aundh was the scene of a battle* 
between Krshnarav Khatavkar, who was put up by the Moghals 
and Balajl Vishvanatli who was in the service of Shahfi of Satara. 
Krshnarav was defeated and on submission was pardoned and 
granted the village of Khatav, twenty-five miles, east of Satara. 
Paiashiiram died in 1717 and was succeeded by his second son 
Shrinivas as his eldest son Krshnajl was Pratinidhi of Vishajgad in 
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KoHiripiir State. Sbrinivas also called Sliripatrav was during all his 
Shiihus chief adviser. After his death in 1746 his younger 
brother Jagjivan was appointed to his post. In the revolution that 
took place at Satara after the death of Shiihfi, Jagjivan and his 
mutfiliq Yainaji Shivadev sided with TarabcU and plotted against the 
Peshva. Conse(|uently Peshva deposed him and the post passed on 
to lihavanrav, the grandson of KrshnajT. It is unnecessary to follow 
the line of succession further. SufBce to say that the office of the 
lhatinidhis of Satara continiu'd to Ixi held in tlu‘ same' line, till after 
the extinction of Sataia gddi in 1848, hut Shrinivasrav who held the 
post during the sixties of the last century was a member of the 
liCgislative Council of Bombay during the Governorship of Sir Bartle 
Frere. The State was merged in 1947. 
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In 1713 Aundh was the scene of a battle between Krshnarav 
Khata\'kar, a Brrihrnan, put up by the Moghals and Brdaji 
\hsh\'anath afterwards tlu' first Peshva and at that time a clerk to 
Shahu (1707-1749) of Satara. Krshnarav was d('feated and on sub¬ 
mission was pardoned and granted the x illage of Khatav^, twenty-five 
miles east of Satara. 


Tht' inustMim, siluatc'd on Shri Yamai Hill has an attractive build¬ 
ing built in cement concrete. Surrounding the building is a beauti¬ 
ful garden wlu're therc^ is a bust of the late Rajasah('l) of Aundh, 
Shrimant Brdasaheb Pant Fratinidhi, the founder of the museum. 
Articles and paintings of world-fame, collected by the late Rajasaheb 
from various parts of India and Europe, are kept here, which speak 
of the founder's taste for fine arts. There are also ])aintings, some 
done by the late Rajasaheb himself and others by the artists 
patronised by him. At present the museum is owned and managed 
bv Government. 


Sri Yamai Shrinivas High School of Aundh, reputed for its high 
slandard in the educational sphen' was started in 1880 by the 
then C.'hief of th(' c.T-Aundh-Stat(*. There are two residencies 
attached to this liigh school vAz. Kedaresvar Residency and Paheavati 
Residency. Nominal ft'es were charged in the c.v-State regime. At 
pres(‘nt the high school is run by a society formed at Aundh. 

A training college is recently started at Aundh where training in Trammer 
k^aching courses is given. College. 

With the mergcT of the fornu*r Princely States, Aundh has lost 
its importance as the Gapital of a State. However, it is gaining 
iniportmice as an educational centre. 


Bahule (Patau T; 17° 15' N ; 74° 00' E; RS Karacl 14 m., NE ; Bahule. 
p. 1,852) lying at a distance of three miles from Nisare on the 
Karad-Giplun road and situated close under the north slope of 
the Mala-Tambve spur three miles south of Mandrul and ten miles 
cast-south-east of Fatan contains a curious little Hemadpanti temple. 
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Tlie temple is still in good repaii*. It stands in the middle of a paved 
court (78' X 64') sunk four feet in the ground and surrounded by 
a dense giowth of fine old pimpal trees. The temple faces cast and 
consi.sts of im image-chamber with stone walls set in mortar 
(14' 4" X 18' 8") and surmounted by a or spire twenty-nine 

feet high from the ground. This spire was built about two centuries 
ago by Parashurain Narayan Angal, a rich banker of Nigadi who built 
a temple at Patesvar near Satara and at many other places iii tlu' 
district. The walls are 2' tS" thick and the inner space about eight 
feet square. In the centre is a ling of Bahulesvar Mahadev in a case 
or siwjunkhd fronting north and over a spring the water of which 
drains through a channel shaped like a cows head into a stone* 
basin formed on th(‘ north side in the court pavement, in the 
north-\\est and south-east c‘oniers are two small basins sunk in the 
floor and there are two niches one in the south and one in the north 
wall. The entrance to the image-chamber is through a vestibidt* 
(7' 4" X 18' 10") by a (jiiadrangiilar doon\ ay two feet broad b)' 
4' 9" high. The vc'stibule has two solid niches in the north and soull' 
walls. The hall or mandap which is really the only ancient part ol 
the temple is fourtecMi fec't long, ('ast to west and 18' 10" broad, 
north to south. It is, as usual, opim on all four sides, supported b>’ 
twelve pillars in four rows of four each 4' 6" apart, north to soutli. 
The four west i)illars are embedded in llu‘ modern vestibule wall: 
of the rest, the four middle*, form a .square* in the centre ol which 
is a small steme* bull e)r Nandt, and the remaining four arc parti) 
cmbeddeel in a stone bench 2' 8" wide, the end of which lie's 
vertically under the e'aves, which are broad and turned up at the enel. 
The roof 7' 8" high from within was originally flat but has been jail 
on a slope with brick and cementeel by a me)elern hand. Behind 
the bench rises a back about four fe*et high frean the ground. The 
pillars are all e>f one pattern. The shafts are of a single* block cut 
in re'ctangular, octagonal anel cylindrical cemcentrie divisions but 
withemt any carving e)r ornament. The stone used tliroughout ti.(' 
viaiidap is in large blocks or slabs anel at the re)e)f is joined to the 
pillars by brackets branching in four directions. Each compartuicnl 
lias a ceiling in the lozenge pattern, formed by iilacing .slabs diagonal]) 
to each other without mortar. About nine feel eiast e)f the temple is 
a bathing tank (15' 11" X Iff') feel frenn a .spring in the south-ca.vt 
corner of the court and je)in<*d with it by a drain. The water of the 
tank is reache’d by stejTs. The* e)fficiating temple x^riests were sonu* 
Brahmans inhabiting the neighbouring village of Garavde. Tlu* 
temple is conn<x*teel with Bahule half a mile off by a causeway. Tlu’ 
Garavde village lying close by the temjile enjoys an excellent suppl) 
of spring water which is brought to the village through pipes. Few' 
villages in the district have such a pure and incorruj:)tiblo sup^dy ol 
water. Fairs in honour of Bahulesvar are held on the Mahdshwrdlni 
or Great Night of Shiv in February-March and the Mondays of 
Shrdvan or July-August and attended by about three to five thousai'd 
I)eople. The /ing is said to have been set up by a cowherd to whom 
the God appeared and showed the spring of milk. 
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it with the Kohkav. The village is and has been a local marMt 
early times and has six shops of traders. Sunday is tlie ba/ar c _. 
Wc4ly bazar is held in winter and summer when vcgeUibks. Imx 
grains and other articles are sold. There is a beaten tra^ not gootl 
even for Inillock-earts connecting Bamnoli to Medha. The track i.s 
washed away by rains during moasoon and it becomes difficult tf> 
cross the big hill-range lying between .Mcxlba and Bamnoli. 


Tlie village may be submerged under the Koyna dam in near future, 
lake Tambi, Bamnoli was a small administrative centre under the 
Maratlui Government. 


CllilFnDt«lt 


fft i 1-^ 

Bamnou 


Bdnpun (Patan T; 17^ 30' N ; 74^ 30' E; RS. Kaia^l 25 m. NE; JiAM unr. 
]). ],683) in the Vang Valley, ten miles south-south-east of P'atan, is 
a village on Dhebevadi SrOve road. To the south of the village on 
th(‘ hill side is a temple of Naikba, a form of Shiv. The temple, 
a solid but poor structure' with stone walls and a tiled roof, now 
n'qiiires some minor repairs. The /mg has a silver mask which is 
carried in procession on the two fair days, the fifth of Chaiira (March- 
April) and the tenth of Ashvin (Septcmber-October). On the latter 
occasion the attendance numbers over 20,000 when i)eople from the 
neighbouring areas in the State and out-side come. The legend is 
tliat a cultivator named Al)asriheb Yeshvantarav Janugade devotedl)' 
worshipj^ed God Shiv on this spot until he grew old and infirm. 

(h)d Shiv ordered him to go home and promised to follow him if he 
did not look back. The old man obeyed till on his way hearing 
n terrible noise he looked liack and saw an enormous boulder fall from 
the hill and smashed to pieces. That night he had a dream that 
the boulder was Shiv who should be worshipped on the spot and 
styled Naikba. 


Bfivdhan (Wai T ; IS" 30' N, 73" 45' E,; RS. Watlw 23 in. NE ; Bavdhan. 
p. 4,712) villager was alienated to Rajaram Blionsle, the adopted son 
of the widow of the late Raja of Satara. It is situated three miles 
due soiitli of Wal and a mile south of the Wui-Pauevad road, with 
which it is connected by a road leading down to the Krshna rivei 
which flows aliout IJ miles to the north. To the west of the village 
is a bare range of hills branching from Pasarni and containing two 
small cav('s very difficult of access believed to be Buddhist. On 
the hill top is a flat plateau with a temple of Devi which was in charge 
of a Gosdvi. In the village is an old temple of Bha.irav which 
was entirely rebuilt about 150 years ago, from village subscriptions. 

The temple is a rude stone work with a brick spire and a courtyard. 

A y(^arly fair fs held on the dark fifth of Phdlgtm (Febiaiary-March) 
and is attended by about 15,000 jX'Ople. A far more interesting 
structure is the Mahadev temple down by the Krshna about a cpiarter 
of a mile north of the high road. A paved court has been built on 
the side which slopes gently down to the river. The temple consists 
of an image-chamber about twelve feet square apparently old and 
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a modern hall opens at the sides, with twelve pillars supporting a fliit 
roof with a parapet and hroad eaves. On the north of the image- 
chamber or ff(ib]wrfi is a small stone basin into which flows the water 
thrown over the h'lig and over a spring believed to be one of the 
mouths of the Sarasvatl. The hall is about twenty feet square and tlic' 
courtyard in front, eighty* feet by sixty. The image-chamber is 
surmounted by a spire or shikhar in the old star shape. Leading 
from th(* temjile to the river is a flight of stone steps thirty feet wide. 
The temple was added to and restored by a Peshva officca* surnaincil 
Kanitkar. Besides these temples the village contains a large but 
fallen mansion or cfula belonging once to the Kidkarin family. 

Bhairai'^ad Fort (Patau T; BS. Karad 48 m. W.,) twenty miles 
south-west of Patau and about four miles west of Mala, from which 
it is prett>’ easily aee(*ssibl(* by a rough footpath through dense' 
jungle, is a rounded hill situated on the face of the Sahyadri range 
and jutting about a hundred feet into the Koukau. A narrow neck 
thirty yards long se])arates it from the clilf on the c'asl, which rises 
some' 3(K) fec't above it. About five' acre's in area, the hill has on the 
east a temple of Bhairav which givT's it, its name*. The' temple roe)fed 
with earthen tiles is in a state e)f ge)eKl re'pair. It was re^i)airexl in 1957. 

Acceuding to Grant Duff, Bhairavgael was one of (he forts built 
by the Rajas of Paiihaja. The garrison in Maratha times was furnislu'd 
by solelicrs sent from Satara. There are no traces of houses and the 
walls are in ruins. In the last Maratha war, Bhairavgael was captured 
b)' the English on the 2.3rd of May, 1818. A detachmenit of a hundre d 
rank anel file was s(*nt by lae*iitenant-(a)lone‘l Kennexly uneler command 
of Lieutenant C.'ajxm freun Savarcie in Cipjuu in Ratnagiri district 
They proceeelcd to Talavtle, a village at the' foot of the hill from 
u’hich there was an asce'ut of nearly six ]nik?s. But a nu'ssage broughl 
elown the native office'r in charge of the' fort with a party of the 
garrisem, wlu) j)romiseel to surremder nt'xt morning on condition 
that the arms anel proj)erty belonging to him anel the garrison about 
a hundred strong, weac respected anel an escort of sepoys allowed 
as far as Patau. The fe)rt was accordingly taken without resistance-. 

Bhman^ad (Khah'iv T; RS Rahimalpur 22 m. NW; p. 713) in 
Khatav abemt eleven miles south-west of Vaduj is a roughly ova! 
solitary hill rising about 600 feet above the surrounding plain. 
The fent is said te) have been originally built by Singhan ruler of 
13evgiri (1210—47 On the nenth-west half down the slope arc 
a number of houses which were me)stly inhabited by Brillimaiis 
formerly attached to the fort garrison. In recent times most of the 
Brrdiman families hav(j left for otlujr places to seek service and 
business. The ground above the fort slopes towards the lop. 
Except near the gateway on the north-east the walls are of light 
masonry. The fort wall stands in a decayed condition. On the top 

^ Maratlias, 1-3 note .3 (Old Edition). 

- Pendhari and Maratha War Papers. 

^ Shivajj Souvenir—Marathi Section page 82. 
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was a very deep tank now filled np. The ascent is easy. Bliushap- 
gad is not commanded by any hill within five miles. The fort was 
repaired by Shivaji about J67(), and it sustained an attack from 
Fattesingh Mane in 1805 then camped at Rahiinatpiir. 

Bopardi (Wiii T; 17° 55' N. 73° 50' E; RS. Wathar 22 m. SE ; 
p. 1,664) is a small villager two mik^s north of Wai and connecte^i 
with it. Jt contains a modern but well built little temple of Mahadev 
curiously placed in a stem; lank, from which four steps lead upwards 
on to the surrounding court. The temple is nothing but a shrine 
with a porch, the w'holt' measuring twenty feet long by eiglitecn 
feet wide. The j^orch is four feet by eighteen and consists of 
three small flat-roofed compartments supported on rectangular 
shafted pillars eighteen inches at the base with brackets at 
the head. The shrine is surmounted by a very elaborate stucco¬ 
decorated brick sjure or shikhar. In front is a Nandi canopy also 
W'ith a small s})ire. The /ing is over a rich spring and there is 
a drain on the* north side through which the water is allowed to 
flow. Tht' t(*mple, wdiich though small is a very nleasing structure 
and w'as built by one Lakshman Dhonddev Fhadnis, a dependant 
of the Raste family who flourishc'd about two hundred years ag(;. 
The temple is in grc'at local repute at WaT. Tlu* Devasthdn is 
regish'red under the Bombay Ikiblie Trusts Act. Bopardi, situated 
only at a distance of two mik's from Wai, has two yt'arly fairs viz.y 
in Kartik and in Magh in honour of (k)d Bhima-Sbahkar. The fairs 
attract a large niimlna- of people from WaT. 

(Uindan and Vandan k^atara T; 17° 50' N, 74° 00' E ; RS Rahinial 
]>ur 6 in. S; p. 1, 379) forts are situated some ten miles north-east of 
Salara and stand out prominently from the range of hills running 
iK*arly south from Harall, tlu^ massivle hill immediately east of 
the Khambataki pass and t(Tminating with Jaranda nearly 
due (‘ast of Satara. Vandan the higher, larger, and more prominent 
of the two, 3,851 fet‘t above sea level, lies in Malgahv village 
of Satara taluka, and is approached most easily from JcUanda, 
a hamlet of Kikli. An approach to both the forts can be made from 
Ibnlhimpur which is three miles froi]i Ambevadi. The ascent is 
very stc^ep. On the halfwvay to the fort is the Mari-aai temple. Further 
up, the ascent is st(*ep and it bc’comes steeper as w^e go further up. 
On the fort the w^ater is available but not potable. The path, which 
bears evidence* of having been at one time a broad roughly-paved 
causeway with here and there .some nuk* steps, ascends steeply tb.c 
northern slope of the fort until it reaches the saddle between Vandan 
and Candan, then it doubles back along the eastcTii slope 
immediately under the lower of the two scarps for some distanci^ 
almost level. About midway along the eastern side of the hill it 
again doubles back and the ascent is by a steep flight of rough steps 
to the first gale which looks nearly due south. The gal('way is in 
order but the curtain behind it has fallen down and is completely 
ruinous. A sharp zigzag leads to the second gate wdiich looks more 
ancient than the first gate and is nearly blocked up with stones. 
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CHAPTER 19. 'TIktc is an inscTi])lion in Persian characters over tlie gateway. 

- A covered way leads on from the gate to a ]^oint whence a very steep 

CiiAN^AN^ vNi) flight of stones leads direct to the top of the scarp or a more 

Vandan Foivrs gradual gradient gives access to the top by walking round to the 

northern side. Tlie lower scarp is a very perfect one and the onl>' 
possible approach to the top is by the gateway first mentioned. 
Once within this gateway, now tliat the curtain has fallen down, 
the top can be reached by either route. 

The area on the to]^ is considcral)le and bears tlie appc'arante oi 
liaving lield a large garrison. The ruins and foundations of houses 
are vei*)' numerous up and in the south-east corner where there is 
a rc^gular stixH't. This quarter is pointed out as the Bralmiau dii. 
ljuniediately above it, apj)roached by a broad flight of steps, ar(‘ the 
ruins of the sarkftrvfuUl. Cflosc by is a second large banyan and 
above a large sliivri tree. Tliese tree's form conspicuous objects on 
the hill top from considerable distances around. Near the vddO 
is a large room divided into thrt'c compartments and still completely 
roofed. Mor(‘ to the west is a mosque still in fiiir preservation, and 
at the extreme west coiikt is a considcTabU' musalman bathing place 
with two roofed and walled tombs. A ministrant with a small patch 
of indm land still attends to tliem and the tombs themselves are 
covered with clothes. There are se^’(‘ral large water reservoirs on 
the hill toi>, noticeably one close b(*low the remains of mikdnxlad, 
and another, near the Musalman burying place, which is still confined 
by masoniA' in faiii>- good ordi'r. Near the* south-wc'st corner there 
evidently was a large tank formed by (‘xcavation, the (‘arth being 
thrown up near the edge of tlie precipice' so as to form a dam. But 
the dam has been pierced evidently on purpose and the tank can 
hold no water now. The whole of the hill top is not level. An 
eminence rises witli sleep .slopes on its southern half to a height ol 
some 100 feet above the levcd of the sarkdroddd. This eminence is 
.surmounted with the ruins of a considerable building, the object of 
which unless it were a pleasure-house, is not evident. 

The whole of the hill top is not walled. Then’ are juasonry walls 
at all the weak points and bastions at the angles. Captain Bose 
visited the fort in 1857 to burst the cannon none of which now 
rejnain. TJe* probably also destroyed the dam. There used to b(; 
a mihhcdur oji the liill. Some 200 f'udkaris wctc attached to ti«c 
fort and lived in tin,* various hamh'ts around, chiefly to the north. 

Caiidan, situated in Banavadi village of Koreganv taluka and 
separated from Vandan only by the saddleback scarcely half a mile 
across, is a slightly lower hill and wants the eminence on the top 
of Vandan. We come across one mosque on lialf way to tlie fort 
which is in dilapidated condition. The gate is at the south-east 
corner and the easiest ascent is from the north, crossing the north-ei:si 
slo])e of th(i hill. If visited from Vandan, difficult footpaths lead 
from the saddle either along the north-west or north slopes or along 
the south slope to the south-east angle where they join the regular 
approach near the gateway. The gateway is in no way remarkable, 
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and once within, there is no further difficulty beyond a steep asccnl 
to gain tl)e level top. On the side of Vandan there is one mosque 
which is in dilapidated condition. There is no second gate, but, 
after })assing an old temple of Mahadev and a fine ban}"an tree, 
a flight of fairly broad steps leads to the top of the hill between two 
curiously built })illars. They consist each of four huge unhewn 
stones pik‘d one on anotlier. It is said they were placed there when the 
fort was built about 1,6(K) A.D. by Ibrahim Adilshah II (1580-1626), 
the sixth Bijapur kingh A local legend explains how the stones wen' 
erected. A huge stone was first made firm, then it was surrounded 
by earth, and up the back thus formed a second huge stone was rolled 
and pushed and fastcncxl on the former. This operation was repeated 
again and again and finally the earth cleared away leaving ilv 
pi('sent ]nllars of huge stone rising to a height of some fifteen to 
twenty feet. I'he pillars arc damaged through the passing of time. 
There is not junch else of interest in the fort. There art' evidences 
of the existence at one time of a vc'ry considt^rable population and 
traces lemain of a fine sarkarvUd/i and a room. The tank holds some 
water but does not afford enough supply when the visitors coiik\ 
the dam having been evidently purposely damaged to prevent water 
being retained. A Suhhcchlr formerly resided on the fort with villages 
from the Koreganv sub-division in his charge. As in the case of 
Vandan only the broken ]X)ints were defended b\' niasomy walls and 
angles by bastions. In 1673, Candan Vmidan were among the forts 
>\'hich f('ll into Shivaji’s hand-. They were takc'n by Aurahgzeb's 
Olfieers in 17()1-’’ but w ere recaptured by ShtihCi after his release m 
17()7b During the civil war between TarabaT and Shfiliu, Shahus 
arm> was encampt'd at Candan Vandan in the rains of 1707"*. Later in 
1752, Feshva Bajaji Bajirav kept a small force under JDadopant Vagh 
to kc^ep a w'atch on Tarabai and to prc'vent her from making any mis¬ 
chief. In 1756 Tiilaji Angre was kept as a prisoner by the Feshva 
in the same place for some time after the fall of Vijayadurg. In 
a revenue statement of about 17fX) ‘ Caiidi^|n-Vandan ' are mentioned 
as tlie headqiiarlc'rs of para^and in the Bijapur SubJul w ith a revenue 
of Bs. '2l,64¥\ They fc'll in 1818 to the British. 


The forts an' deserted and \ isitors, mostly Muslims, visit these forts 
at the time of nn/s. 

('(IphaJ I (Patau T; 17^ 20' S; 74 ()(>' E; RS. Mnsur 11 in. E; 
]). 2,687) village lies on the Man, a tributary of the Xr.shna six miles 
west of Umbraj. The village lies on tlie Careganv-PadloSi road 
which is an all weather niotorablo road. The village is pretUly. 
placed ill a. narro^^■ part of the vallej' aj^ js surrounded by fertile 

‘ \ccordinc to tJraiil Dull Cliumliui and ViUidan were among Hie toewi 
forts built by Olio of the I’anliala kings aliout 1190. Marathas, Vol. 1 
page 26 Note V. 

2 Grant DnlTs Maratlias. Vol. I, page 202. 

C;raiit Diitbs Maratlias, Vol. 1, page 303. 

^ Sardesai’s New History of the Marathas, Vol. II, page J. 

^ C:runt Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, page 318. . i » 

0 Waring’s Marathas, 244. Tlu’- stateincnt also mentions Chenden separately 

witli an income of Rs. 20,786. Ditto. 
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black soil and tcak-covcrcd liills. The water-supply for drink¬ 
ing and irrigation is plentiful. The proprietor was Lakshiiuinrdv 
Ibnnehandra Svaini, descendant of the famous Ramdas Svami, 
contemporary and s])iritiial adviser of Chhatrapati Shivajl. Ramdas 
SvamT lived there and made it a centre of his spiritual activity. 
came to be known as Samarlha. Caphal soon came to be regarded 
as a sacred ]>lace of pilgrimage as Ramdas brought from Paucavatl 
(near Nasik) the pddukd of Ram and placed them there. T!u‘ 
repr('sentative of the family related to Ramdas ranked first among 
the Satara chiefs above the Pratinidhi and the Sachiv and the chieis 
of Phaltan and Jath ; and divided his residence between Caphal 
and the fort of Parajl. Eight villages of the head Man valley were 
alicmated to him, besides others in Satara near Parall fort. CaphaJ 
village is situated on ])oth sides of the river. On the left bank is 
the main street once inhabited by several well-to-do traders, whcH' 
a weekly market is h('ld on Thursday. A foot bridge connects il 
with the right bank where the primary school in a good District 
Local Board building, a few houses, and the temple and mansion (d 
the Svaini are situated. They are built on a hillock within the same 
paved court and were reached by a caus('way surmounted by a flight 
of fifty steps and an archway with a ua^drkhdnu or drum-chambtr 
on the top. The causeway has now falk'ii. Tlu' dwelling houses 
line the sides of the court and in the middle is the temple dedicated 
to Ramdas Svami and to God Maruti. Thi^ templi' court steps are 
all of fine trap masonry and in excellent repair but, apart from 
solidarity and good plain workmanship, are in no way ri’inarkable. 
The temples faces east and has an open hall on woikIch pillars and 
a stone image-chamber with a tower of brick and cement. The 
temple was completed in 1776, at an estimated cost of oviT 
Rs. 1,1)0,000, by BajajT Mandavgane a rich Brrihrnan who built many' 
other temples in the district. The north side faces the river whose 
banks here ari^ about sixty feet high of crumbling black soil and kept 
together by a solid retaining wall of mortared masonry. The teinple 
is enriched by many offerings and is a favourite place of pilgrimage. 
A fair attended by over 5,0(K) pilgrims is held on Ramanavann day 
(i.e. the ninth of Cluiifra or March-April). 

Carcoduv (Karad T; 17" 20' N, 74" 05' E; RS. Masiir 6m, NE, 
]). 3,776.) is a large village four miles west of Umbraj on the Umbraj- 
Malharpeth road which crosses the Mand river by a stone masonry 
bridge close to the south-west of the town. Caireganv has a primary 
school and a large population of traders who conduct export trade 
with Ciplun. Grocery, sugarcane and groundnut form the main 
articles of trade. From early times, pack bullocks from this village 
crossed the Kumbharli ])ass in numbers. Their place is taken by 
trucks. 

Under the Goinmunity l^evelopment Scheme a bcincllidrd on the 
Maud river is being constructed. It is estimated to cost Rs. 2,59,572 
and more than 1750 acres of land will be brought under irrigation on 
its completion. A Sanidj Matulir and a gymnasium built under the 
scheme were partly financed through popular contribution. 
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Cimatifj'dnv (Koregilnv T; 17° 40' N, 74° 10' E; RS Koreganv 
6 m. SW; p. 2,650) on the left bank of a stream about four miles 
north-west of Koreganv, has a HemadpantT temple of Mahadev. 
The sanctuary is modern but tlu‘ hall with its sixteen pillars is old. 
The centre course in each pillar is well carved. The facade of the 
roof is of stone slabs with the usual broad eaves curved and turned-up 
margins. The carving in the pillars, the decoration of the plinih, 
and facing of the' roof, are g(K)d and in a floral pattern with knots and 
balls. Tlie brackets supporting the pillars are also well carved. 
Cj'mangahv was the* iKuidcpiarters of ihliiu Gokhale in an attack on 
Vardhangad fort when in 1807 he was returning to Poona after the 
action below Vasantgad in which the Pant Fratinidhi was taken 
prisonerb There is a temple of God Maruti established by Ramdas 
SvainT. A fair is held in his honour on every Saturday in the month 
of Slmlvan, the last Saturday ]i(Mng most important when about 
](),()0() people attend. 

Dahimdi (Man T; 17° AiY N, 74° 30' PI; RS Koreganv 2S m. W ; 
p. 4,057) lies on the right bank of tlie Man on the Pusesavall-Shingna- 
j)nr road, forty miles east of Satara and about four miles from the 
junction of the above mentioned road with the Satara Pandharpur 
road. Tlu' river banks ar(‘ low and th(‘ village is spri'ad along tlu‘ 
sides for about a c[uarl(T of a mile. 

Ddtegad or Sundar^cid (Patan T ; RS. Karad, 27 m.) about 2,000 feet 
above the plain, lies three miles north-west of Patan. It is one of 
the highest points for many miles and not commanded by any neigh¬ 
bouring hill. The ascent is about three miles by a very steep bricile 
jiath leading on to a plateau whence' there is a steep ascent to the 
fort. The scarp is about thirty f(*et high, but owing to scattered 
boulders is in places easy to climb. About 6(K) feel long by ISO feet 
broad, the fort is oblong in shape and has an area of about three 
acres. The entrance is about tin* centre; of the west face. A i^assago, 
seven feet broad, is cut about twenty feet down from the top of the 
scar]x This passage contained a gateway of a single-pointed arch ten 
feet high which has fallen in. About twenty-rock-cut steps lead out 
on the top turning south halfway up. Tn the corner of the angle is 
an image of God Maruti. The walls are in ruins and consisted 
originally of large lateritc* blocks, well cut, and put together without 
mortar. These must be the original structures though there are many 
modern additions. The wall originally had a loopholed parapet about 
four feet high. On the east a little more than half-way up is 
a curious dungeon. Some steps lead down about eight feet into the 
rock in which a room apparently about thirty feet by twelve and 
(;ight high has been made. It is fearfully dark and two small holes 
are perforated for light and air. This room, it is said, was used as 
an oiihUette or dungeon. Tliere is also a very curious well, 100 feet 
deep cut h^^enty feet square out of the solid rock, and with a flight of 
sixty-four rock-cut steps twelve feet wide. The water is approached 
through a sort of gateway made by leaving unhewn a portion of the 
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rock joining the two sides of the passage. The water is always good, 
fresh and abundant. The story is that the well belongs to the Koyna 
river and that a leaf thrown into that river at the right place will be 
found floating in this well. There are two large tanks thirty feet 
square and a smaller one all said to ]>e for the storage of grain. This 
seems doubtful; they were more j)i‘obably used to store water drawn 
from the big well. On the south of the fort are the remains of four 
buildings and facing north and adjoining the rock is the kaclieii 
building or court-house. Tlie fort had a permanent garrison of 150 
and lands were assigned for its maintenance in the neighbouring 
villages. Administrative orders were frequently s('nt for execution by 
the Maratha government to the officer in charge of this fort. Though 
local traditioji ascribes its building to Shivajh documents show lluit 
the Muhammedans had j^ossession of this fort. Its appearance makes 
it likely that it is older than either and the* well is ascribed to mytho¬ 
logical seers or Rsliis. On the east face is a tank made in the side of 
the hill at th(^ foot of the scarp and cut out of the rock in the form 
of a cow’s mouth. It was proposed to us(' this spring for drinking 
and irrigation water supply to the town of Patan, but the Irrigation 
department had found the scheme impracticabh'. After the establish¬ 
ment of the Sfitara Raja in 1818, Captain Grant obtained the surrendcj- 
of Dategad sometime in the month of May in (wchange for five horses 
of the fort commandant which had been captured by the local militia, 
and promising to allow the gaiTison their arms and prop('rty. The 
fort with its walls and tanks is in a state of bad repair and at many 
places, it is in ruins. The tanks are out of use as theue is no habitalitju 
in the fort. 

Deur (Koregahv T; 17^^ 50' N; 74*^ 05' E ; RS. Wathar 3 m. N ; 
p. 1,810) on a feeder of the Varna, about ten miles north-west of 
Koregahv and fourteen miles north-east of Satara, is a large village. 
The village lies on the Satarri-Raramati-Phaltan road at mile No. 20. 

In 1713, Deur was the scene of a battle between Chandrasen 
Jadhav and Haibatrav Nimbalkar chiefly on tlie question of the 
surrender of Ba}aji Vishvanath, afterwards the great Peshva, but 
then only in a subordinate station attached to Jildhav and deputed lo 
superintend revenue collections for the Satara Raja. This was 
resented by Jadhav and Ralaji fled for his life to Pandugad. Jadhav 
demanded his surrender from vShahu Raja who replied by ordering 
Haibatrav to flght with Chandrasen Jadhav. Jadhav was defeated 
and retired to Kolhapur, where he was received and given 
a /V7giV^ There is a temple of God Vitthal. The temple built in 
stone is known for its architecture. Another temple in the village 
tnz, that of Mudhai Devi seems to be very old. 

DlmvaM (Satara T; 17° 45' N, 73° 55' E; RS. Satara Road 
17 m. E; ji. 832) village about six miles north-west of Satara 
is interesting as the headquarters or saimthan and iifterwards as the 
burial place or samddhl of Bhargavram (Brahmendrasvami), the 
spiritual teacher or rnalw^nirush of Bajirav, the second Peshva, liis 
brother Chimaji Appa and his son Balaji Bajirav or Nana Saheb 

1 Grant Duff’s M{u*athas, Vol. I, page 323. 
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the third Peshva. Bajirav, his brother and his son reported all their 
affairs to Bhargavram. Their letters are valuable historical records^. 

An annual fair in honour of Bhargavram is held near the saindclhl in 
the month of Shravan for nine days when about 2,000 people attend. 

A memorial to commcmorale the Maharani Lakshmlbal of Jhansi 
was erected at the time of the centenary celebrations of the 
1857 upsurge. 

Dhom (Wai T; 17° 55' N, 73° 45' E ; RS Wathar 26m. SE ; p. 1,006) Diiom. 
village lies on the north bank of the Krshna about five miles north¬ 
west of Wai with which it is connected by a motorable road. 

The population once consisted mainly of the Brahman worshippers at 
the temple's which form the only objects of interest in lh(^ village. 

The chief temple is betwec'n the village and the river and is dedicated 
to Cod Mahadev. It consists of a shrine and a verandah, and in 
front of these are small saraeenic scollopped arches supported on 
pillars about six f(*et high and a foot thick. Tlu' arches and the inside 
\\ alls are of highly polished basalt. Thc^ shrine is fifteen feet long and 
fourtec'ii feet broad and tlu* verandah fift(*('n feet broad and eighteen 
feet long projecting two feet on each side of the shrine making the 
length of the wholes structure thirty-eight feet. Tlie v('randah arches 
are coveaed with leaves and what appear to be cones. Beyond the 
arches, on each side of the facade, is a broad band of wall carved 
in arab(\sques. Th(' height of the building including the spire is 
probably n,ot more than forty feet, and, except the spire which is 
of brick it is all made of basalt. The spire is in two 
twelve-sided tiers with an urn-shaped pinnacle on the top. 

The urn rests on a sort of basin the edge's of which arc carved in 
a lotus leaf pattern. There are similar small pinnacles at the corners 
of the shrine and the' mamhlp. Tlie whole building is raised from the 
ground on a plinth about two fc'ct high. Four feet in front is the 
sacred bull, NamJl, well carvexl of polished basalt and under a canopy 
surmounted by a dome. It is seated upon the back of a turtle 

rc'presented as in the act of swimming and surrounded by a stone 

basin by filling which it is intended to complete the illusion. The 
canopy is octagonal supported on scollopped arches similar to those 
in the shrine. The bull is in the usual reclining attitude wu‘th the point 
of the right foot resting on the tortoise and the right knee bent as 

if about to rise. The usual trappings, necklace bells, and saddle 

clodi are carved in stone. The tortoise is circular with feet and head 
stretching out from under the shell and vc'ry roughly done. It rests 
on a circular basement and has a diameter of about fifteen feet. The 
sides and margin of the basemc'nt are tastefully cut so as to represent 
the fringe of the lotus flower. The canopy is surmounted by a small 
octagonal spire or shikhar eight feet high, and profusely decorated in 
stucco. The basin in which this structure rests is circular, about two 
feet deep and twenty feet in diameter and is simply sunk into the pave¬ 
ment of the court with a small turned back lip or margin. Round 

1 Captain Grant Duff in Satara Records. Ser Histor)' of the Marathas Vol. I, 
page 390. 
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CHAPTER 19. tins chief temple are four others dedicated to Narsiiiiha, Ganapatl, 

- iaikshml, and Vishnu which contain yellow marble images of those 

Places. divinities said to have been brought from Agra. One temple which 

Dhom. stands outside by itself represents the Shiv Panchdijatan. Four heads 

look to the four cardinal ]X)ints of the compass and the fifth heaven¬ 
wards. Of the othtT four teini^les the Narsirhha temple deserves 
mention for its curious hideosity. It has a circular basement on an 
octagonal plinth about six feet high and surmounted by a hideous 
structure made of mixed stucco and wood and supposed to represent 
an iimbredla. All these buildings are in a paved court 100 feet by 
120 with brick walls about twelve feet high. There is an entrance 
consisting of a stone pointed archway which by itself is not nnimpos- 
ing, but the walls are very much out of keeioing. These temples 
were all built by Mahadev Shivram, a Poona moneylender who 
nourished about 1780 A.D. A side door from the temple conrt-yajd 
h'ads to a flight of steps built about the same time by one Narayanrav 
Vaidya. On the right is a small temple d(‘dicated to Ram, attributt‘d 
to the last Peshva, Bajmw 11(1796-1817). Its conical spire has been 
broken off by the fall of a tree. Below this and facing the river is 
a sort of cloister containing an image of Ganapatl. The arches are 
pointed and the date of the building is probably about 1780 A.D. 
About half a mile up the river is a small temple of Mahadev built by 
Shrihu (1682-1749) who came to Dhom to bath(‘ in the river. The 
place is held in great veneration and the Mahadev /iiig is said to have 
been first set up by a Rsht named Dhaumya said to have come from 
the source of tlu‘ Krshna at Mahabalesvar. A fair or jatrd in honour 
of God Mahad(‘v takes place on the fnll-moon of Vaishdkh or April- 
May and one in honour of Narsiihha on the bright fourteenth of 
Vaishdkh, when about 1,()()() to 1,2(X) pilgrims att(‘nd. The manage¬ 
ment of the temples is in the hands of a temple committee which also 
looks aftc'r the repairs and u])keep of the temples. 

DivAsm Kiuiiin. Divasl Khtml (Patau T; RS Karad 34 m. NE ; p. 580) village in 
Patau, alienated to NagojTrav Patankar, contains a curious cave and 
spring sacred to Dvareshvar Mahadev and Ramchandra. The cave 
lies seven miles north-west of Patau on a platform of rock on the east 
side’ of the S]Xir ending at Dategad, and about 700 feet above the 
plain. Two hundred feet higher is the large niura or ledge generally 
found on the sides of these hills and 100 feet abov(‘ this the* rocky 
ridge or hogback which crowns this sjmr throughout. The 
worshippers are chiefly unmarried Jangams or JAn^dtjaX priests. 
The cave is about 200 fet't long, thirty-five feet deep, and six to eight 
feet high. In the centre is the Mahadev slirine and twenty-yards to tlic 
north, a shrine of Ramchandra. The Jan^ams have maths or cells 
all along the cave leaving spaces for the temples about twenty feet 
square. They make themselves and their cattle fairly comfortable 
by blocking up the rock with mud partitions and doorways. The water 
drips from a spring in the solid rock above the Mahadev cave. The 
Mahadev cave has a little wood ornamentation put up by a member 
of the Patankar family about 250 years ago but except its size and 
curious nature, the cave has nothing very remarkable. Great holiness 
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is attached to the place and it is visited by pilgrims from the Karnatak 
and elsewhere. Jatras or fairs are held in honour of Mahadev on 
the first day of Mdrgshmh or November-December and in honour of 
Ramchandra on the first of Chaifra or March-April and arc* attendc'd 
by about 1,000 people from the neighbouring villages. 

Gwwantgad (Patan T; \T 15' N, 78° 50' E; RS. Karad 24 m. E,) 
or Morgiri Fort, six miles south-west of Patan, is a stecip oblong hill 
about 1,000 fc?et above the plain. The walls have fallen in. There is 
a well but no marks of habitation and no gateways remain. The hill 
is the end of a lofty spur branching in south-east direction from the 
main range of the Sahyadris at Mala. The fort is completely com¬ 
manded from this spur w ith which it is connected by a narrow neck of 
land a cjiiartc^r of a mile* long. The north-cast corner of the fort is the 
highest point and the ground slope's irregularly to the south-west. Tlie 
form is not unlike a lion conchant. Part of the village of Morgiri 
lies cdose below the south-east side of the fort, while there is another 
hamlc't similarly situated on a shouldcT of the hill to the north-west. 

The fort has no signs of age. In the eighteenth century it appears to 
have maintained a garrison of the Peshva's soldiery when Datcgacl 
held pc'ople attached to the Pant Fratinidhi and the authorities of the 
two forts seem to have* thrown difficulties in the way of executing 
ordcTS issued by tbe governments thc^y oi)pose(P. In the Muratha 
war of 1818 the fort surrendered to the British. 

Hclvdk (Patan T; 17" 20' N, 23" 40' E; RS. Karric.l 34 m. SE ; 
p. 599), is a village on the north of tbe Karad-Kumbharli pass road, 
thirteen miles west of Patan, at the point where the Koyna river tnrrjs 
at right angle's from its southerly to an eastc'rly course. From the 
wc^st flows a small stream up the valley of which the* Kunibharli road 
climbs till the edge of the Sahyadris. The ascent is not more than 
300 feet in four miles and the incline moderate. At the village of 
Menclheghar just opposite He]vak is a small Public Works bungalow 
which serves well for a resting place. Carts on their way to and from 
Cipjun usually halted here and during the busy sc^ason the number 
of carts was the same as at Patan- In the angle formed by the Koyna 
river was a large flat space given up in the rains to rice fields and in the 
fair weather to a camping ground for carts, when temporary shops 
for grain and other necessaries were formed under booths, and the 
scene was one of constant bustle and activity. The cultivators of 
the neighbouring hill villages brought down bundles of firewood 
usually kdrvi which they sold to the cartmen partly for their own use, 
but also in considerable and increasing amounts to the return cartmen 
who took them as far as Karad or even further and sold them for 
ten times what they gave in Hejvak. The cultivators above Helvak 
also brought down rafters and poles on to Karad. The wood was 
sold at Helvak by auction and probably was taken east either 
by return carts or by water. At Nechla village three miles west 
of Helvak is a fine stretch of virgin forest worth a visit. At Khemse 

1 Ascertaiiu'd from papers produced during an enquiry into a hereditary office 
case. 
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on the edge of the Sahyadris is a District Local Board dharmashala. 
Hunting in these* parts is proliibited. Animals still to be seen in the 
vicinity of Helvak are deer and hare always, wild pigs, boar and fox 
occasionally and tigers rarely. 

Weekly bazar is held at Ilelvak ev(*ry Wednesday. Hejvak has 
lost much of its importance as a market place. All the local trade 
has shifted to Koynanagar, the new township established for housing 
the staff and men working on the Koyna project. 

JakhlmxlcU (Karad T; 17° 10' N, 74° 10' E; RS. Karad fi m. 
p. 1,095). In 1731 (27th February) Shrihu of Satara and SambhajI of 
Kolhapur met each other at this place and the dispute b(*hveen the 
cousins was settled by the demarcation of the territory belonging 
to SambhajI’. It is an agricultural village lying three miles to the south 
of Karad. The village has a jnimary school which is housed in a 
temple. Near the village are some Buddhist caves on the Agasiva 
lulls. 

Jangli Joijagad hill fort, about six miles north-west of Hejvak, lies 
on a spur projecting from the main line of the Sahyadris into the 
Kohkan from the village of Navje in Patan. Perhaps the easiest way 
to get to the fort is to climb the hill 2,000 feet or more or about 
three miles to Tonic as far as which the ascent is (*asy. There 
is a passable footpath along the top of the hill for another 
three miles, where the old path from the Navje village used 
for the fort guns is hit. This is in fine perennial for(*st. A mile 
over dead leaves and slippery but clear walking, brings one to the 
edge of the Sahyadris and nearly all the rest of the way is through 
dense bamboo forest and undergrowth through which it may be 
necessary to back the way. At last the edge of the prominence is 
reached and tin* fort is seen about a hundred yards off and as many 
feet low<*r. To reach it a narrow neck of unsafe land has to be crossed 
through a thick growth of karvl bush. A most unpleasant scramble 
leads to the gate on the north entirely in ruins. The fort is oblong 
and about 180 yards long and about 150 wide. A good many 
ruined buildings and om^ or two large and good many small tanks 
inside the fort show that it was pennanently garrisoned. Outside 
underneath the scarp about fifty feet high are several cave tanks with 
(excellent water. At the western end the drop is very sudden for 
about a hundred feet, and the rest of the descent to the Kohkan is 
very steep and impracticable. The forest once traversed, the 
difficulties of approach from Navje are not insurmountable. Though 
very rarely visited on account of the thick forest to be passed, the 
magnificent view of the line of the Sahyadris right up to the saddle¬ 
back hill or Makrandgad mak(\s it well worth a visit. According to 
a local story Tai Telm hedd possession of this fort in 1810 and Bapii 
Gokhale drove her out of it in 1807*. It surrendered to a British 
force under Col. Hewett in May, 1818. 

* Sardesai : New History of Ihe Marathas, Vol. II, page 120. 

* Duff : History of the Maratlia.s, Vol. II, page 415, 
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Jcwli (Mahribalesvar Peta ; 17° 55' E; RS. Wathar 50 m. SE; CHAPTER 19. 
p. 213) is a small village situated on a ravine about two miles east Places, 
of Pratapgad and about three miles north-west of MMcolmpeth as 
llie crow flies, but down a tremendously steep descent. The village Javu. 
is of great interest as giving its name to the large mountainous tract 
extending probal)ly as far as the Varna river which was one of the 
earliest Mariidia States since Muhainmedan times. It was formerly 
under some chieftains named Shirke of whose family a representative' 
lived in the former Satara district enjoying alienated villages in the 
south of the district. The Shirkes possessed this tract till towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, when Chandrarav More was given 
J2,(K)0 Hindu infantry by the first Rijapur king Yusuf Adil Shah, 

(1489-1510) to undertake their conquest In this, Chandrarav was 
successful, dispossessing the Shirkes and stopping the depredations 
of their abettors the Gujars, Manulkars, Mahadiks of Tarle in Patan, 
and Mohites. Mor(‘ was given the title of Chandrarav, and his .son 
Yeshvantrav, distinguishing himself in a battle n(‘ar Purandhar with 
the Ahmadnagar forces of Rurhan Nizam Shah (1508-1553) by captur¬ 
ing a standard, was confirmed in succession to his father. He retained 
the title of Chandrarav and for sevim generations the family 
adininistert'd tlie district with kindness and efficiency. In considera¬ 
tion of them* unalterable fidelit\’ the Mulximmedan goveniment allow- 
('d them to hold these barren regions at a nominal tribute. This they 
continued till in 1655 Shivaji attempted to win over the ruling chief, 
but lie w as intractalile. In fact Yeshvantrav had reasons to be grateful 
to Shiviljr, because according to Shivabharat story Canto XIII 
Shloka 43, it was Shivaji who was instrumental in enabling Yeshvant¬ 
rav to succeed to Jahagir of JavlT. Rut Yeshvantrav defied Shivaji 
and gave passage to Shamraj, an emissary of tlu* Rijapur govern¬ 
ment, sent to seize him who therefore determined to regard him as 
an enemy. Rut the hillmen then had the character they have now, 
and foruu'd as good infantry as Shivajfs own, remained faithful to 
Yeshvantrav as also his son, Ijrother and minister Hanmantrav. 

Shivaji then sent army under Sambhaji Kavji and obtained x)ossession 
of J.avli’. Since then the tract had been in the hands of the descen¬ 
dants of Shivaji and the Peshva government until reduced by the 
English. Though it >va.s evidently the residence of the Mores, there 
arc no remains to show that it was a place of note. 

The village of Javll, situated at three different Gdvtlidiifi on the bank 
of the Koyna river comes under the Sarvodoya Scheme. A cart- 
road starting from the village to join the main-road i.e. SurCir-Mahad 
road is constructed by the Saroodaija workers. There is a primary 
school in the village. 

Kale (Karad T; 17° 10' N, 74° 05' E; RS. Shenoll, 6 m, SE ; Kale. 

p. 7,116) nine miles south of Karad is a large agricultural village. 

There are two primary schools in the town one each for boys and girls. 

There is also a high school. A number of activities were carried on 
under the Community Development Scheme with the help of popidar 

1 Kor details see History Chapter, 
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contribution and a school building was constructed. The town has 
a subsidised medical practitioner centre and a veterinary stockman 
centre. 

Kamahad Fort (Wai T; 18" 05' N, 74" 00' E; RS. Wathar, 
35 m. E ;) 4511 feet above sea level, is situated about ten miles due 
west of Wai. The hill divides the head of the Krshna valley. To 
the north of it flows the Valki, and to the south the Krshna proper, the 
two streams meeting at its eastern base. The top of the hill is 
approached by unfrequented footpaths from Asgahv to the east, from 
Vasolc to the north, and from Partavdi to the south. The top of 
the hill consists of an area of only three or four acres quite flat and 
surrounded by a low scarp and can now be reached only by arduously 
scaling the scarp. Formerly the approach was by an artifical funnel 
or tunnel leading upwards from the base of the scarp and issuing on 
the top. This funnel is blocked by a large boulder which has fallen 
into it. Tlu're are no traces of any buildings on the top nor or any 
walls or gateway. There is only a hole which is said to be the 
remains of a deep well sunk right through the rocky layer constituting 
the scarp and i^cnetrating to the soil below which seems still to be 
full of water. The hole is only eighteen to twenty feet deep though 
the well was thirty or forty. The sides of the well which were 
formed of the natural rock are said to have contained recesses in which 
criminals were placed to choose between starvation and throwing 
themselves down into the water. No traces of the recesses remain. 
No one lives on the hill, its sides art* covered with thick scrub and 
water is found only at the base of the scarp. The lands belong to 
the village of Asgahv. There are no Gadkaris in connection with the 
fort. To the west of the base of the scaip is a rude temple dedicated 
to Gorakhnath. The builder of the fort is unknown, but it is probably 
very old. In April 1818, Kamalgad surrendered after resistance to 
j British detachment under Major Thatcher. 

Kanhcrkhcd (Koregahv T ; 17" .3,5' N, 74" 10' E ; RS. Rahimatpur, 
5 m. S ; p. 916) in Kon^gauv is an insignificant village well known 
as the birthplace of the founder of the Shinde family. They were 
pdtils or headmen of Kanherkhed. The village can be reached by 
an approach road which branches off the Koregaiiv-Rahimatpur road 
at Siraihbe. Koregaiiv-Rahimatpur road is an all-weather motorable 
road. From Siraihbe to Kanherkhed the road is fit for traffic in 
dry mouths only. A draw-well has been constructed at the village 
under the Local Development Works Programme. The temple of 
Tukaram is about one hundred years old. Groundnuts and jowar 
form the main crops of the village. 

Kardd (17" 15' N, 74° 10' E; RS. p. 25, 721) properly Karhad, at 
the junction of the Krshna and the Koyna thirty-one miles south of 
Sat^a, is a very old town, the head-quarters of the Karad taluka. 
Approaching Karad from any side two tall minarets, like chimneys 
rising out of what appears as dead level plain, strike the eye. 
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Coming close, the town appears situated at the junction of [he 
Krshna and Koyna rivers, the Koyna having turned almost north and 
the Krshna running about south-east. On joining the two rivers fhnv 
eastward for a couple of miles, when the course turns south. Thus 
the banks on which Karad is situated form a right angle against the 
apex of which the Krshna rushes at full tilt. The north-west side 
of the town is in places from eighty to a hundred feet high above 
the Koyna, overhung with bushes and prickly pear. The northern 
side is rather lower and less steep, the slope being broken by the 
steps or l^hals bending down to the river. Six miles to the north-west 
is the fort of Vasantgad hidden by the ends of the spur which branch 
out beyond it to within three miles of the town. Four miles nortl)- 
east, th(' flat-topped hill of Sadasivgad is in full view, while the same 
distance to the south-east is the peak of Agiisiv about 1,200 feet above 
the plain which crowns the north-west arm, honeycombed with 
buddliist caves, of tlie spur which forms the south-west wall of the; 
Kole valley. These hills are more or k*ss bare, though green is struggl¬ 
ing up the hollow. But the soil below is .some of the most fertile in the 
district and green with crops to the end of February. The high red 
banks of the Koyna, the broad rocky bc‘d and scarcely less lofty banks 
of the Krshna with broad pools of water at the very hottest season 
fringed with hahhuh or overhung by the irregular buildings of the 
town, the liills filling up the distance on every side, with a clear 
iitmosphere and the morning and evening lights make up an interest¬ 
ing view. The Koyna is crossed by a lofty bridge which is best seen 
from the north-west angle of the town where it is viewed obliquely 
and at a little distance, the irregular Aga,siv spur gives a good back 
ground. No less than five roads, the Poona-BeJganv, Karad-Ciplun, 
Karad-Tasgaiiv, Karad-Bijapur and Karad-Masur, meet at Karad. 
The Karad-Bijapur and Karad-Masur roads enter the town from lh(* 
left and tlu' others from the right bank of the Krshna. The tcjwn 
covers an area of about one mile square and is surrounded, exc(^pt 
where the rivers bound it, by rich black soil lands. It is therefore, 
crowded and, except on the south-east, has littli* room for extension. 
At the north-west angle is the mud fort originally Muhammedan if 
not earlier, and subsequently the place of the Pant Pratinidhi until 
his power was wrested from hifii by the Peshvas in 1807. Next to 
the fort area the set of steps or ^hats and temple at the junction of 
the two rivers, the eddies of which have accumulated a huge bed of 
gravel and sand. To withstand their force a large masonry revetment 
was built in ancient times, remains of which still exist. In this the 
north-west are the sub-divisional revenue and police offices. 

There are in all fifty-two chief temples in Karad, none of them 
of much antiquity or beauty. The largest are those of Krshnaniai Devi 
and Kashivishveshvar on the Krshna ^hat and Kamaleshvar Mahadew 
half a mile further down the river. They mostly consist of the usual 
mandap or hall and gahhdrd or sanctuary with brick shikhars or spires 
adorned with rough figures in stucco. Tlie ghats consist of three chief 
flights, one bending from the north-west and another from the north 
end of the principal street. These have been built chiefly by voluntary 
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- Pratiiiidlii and a good deal by devotees, rich tradesmen, and others, 

Places. while a handsome addition was made by Narayaniiw Anant Mutalik, 

Kauau. ^he descendant of the hereditary chief officer of the Fratinidhis. A 

Temples. third fliglit is the end of a roadway brought eastward from the 

municipal garden. It was built by the municipality and is made of 
excellent masonry. Although the temples singly are of no great 
beauty, yet the groups of them at the ghats look very picturesque. 
The ground is terraced and adorned with fine old trees chiefly tamarind 
and iMipaL 

Fort. The mud fort of the Pratinidhi occupies a space of iibout a hundred 

yards square at the north-east angh^ of the town. Its frontage is to 
the east and towards the chief street from which it is entered by 
a broad flight of steps. The steps jiass through two gateways crowned 
with music chambers or nagdrhhfnuls, and flanked by two large 
bastions. Inside are a number of liuildings, the chief of which is tl‘(' 
V(l(1a or mansion of the Pant Pratinidhi. It is a two-storeyed building 
in the usual opc'u eourt in Maratha style. Time and natural elements 
have acted upon mansion of the Pant Pratinidhi which now stands in 
a ruined condition. TIk' only remarkable thing about it is an extra 
quadrangle on tlie south side of which is a fine hall of audiene(J 
measuring eighty-three f(‘et b>' thirty-oiu' feet and about fifteen feet 
high. It consists of a central nave fourtecai feet wide and two sick' 
aisles. The east end contains a canopy for Bhavani Devi, in whose 
honour the hall was built. The ceiling is of teakwood, and ornamented 
with a lace work of wood and iron painti'd black. It wtis built about 
1,800 by Kashibal, mother of Parashuram Shrinivas Pratinidhi. Th(' 
rest of the quadrangle was completed in much the same style by the 
late B’atinidhi’s father. The most remarkable object in tlu' fort is 
SU'j) Well IY)rt which o\erhangs 

the Koyna river some eighty to a hundred feet, and is dug riglit 
down to the level of the river \vith which it communicates by a pipe. 
The opening at th(' top is 136 feet long. The west end of it is thirt) - 
six feet square \\'ith the north-east corner rounded o(F for the purposes 
of a wat(T-lift. The other 100 fbet are for a magnificent flight of 
eighty-three steps heading down. The well must have been dug in 
softish material i^robably murum, and, to prevent it falling in, it has 
been lined with excelkait trap masonry in mortar, the sides slightly 
sloping from bottom outwards, each line of stones slightly protruding 
beyond the line above. At the c*nd of each twenty steps 
is a landing about three times the width of each step. The fliglil 
of steps and the main shaft of the well are separated by two massi\(‘ 
ogee archways, which, together with the mortar used in the masonry, 
seem to show that the work is Muhammedan. These archways are 
connected with each side of the well and form a massive block between 
the steps and shaft with the archways cut in them. The block is 
about seventy feet high and twelve feet thick, while the archways 
arc about thirty feet and twenty feet high, the solid masonry above 
each of them jxnng alxmt ten feet in height. The sides also have 
their peculiar longitudinal rectangular grooves on a level with the 
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throe landings with ten semicircular transv(TSc cuttings at regular 
intervals. Tlie ()l)ject of this, it is said, was to insert flooring along 
the grooves to l^e supi^orted by transverse beams thrust into the 
cuttings, and thus coiivcrt the well into a three-storeytHl underground 
building with communications between each storey by the flight of 
steps and between the shaft and step sections by the archw ays. What 
could have been the use of such a building, it is diflicult to imagine*. 
According to one story it was for ambuscade in case the fort was 
takc'ii. But it looks more like an attempt to use the well, which w^as 
not often wantc'd for w'at(‘r-siipply, for storage purposes. The well 
is now filled with mud. There is nothing (‘Ise remarkable in the fort. 
It has twelve bastions two about the centre and one at (*ach corner 
of its four sides which form nearly a rhombus w'ith the acute angle 
at the north-east. The walls all vary according to the level of the 
ground inside from tw^c'iity to eight feet in height including a mud 
j^arapet six feet high and loopholed obliquely. The lower parts are 
of loose rubble and mud fully eight feet thick. But for the bastions 
the top level is uniform. Outside*, the height varies with the* ground 
from forty to nearly 1(K) fe(*t at the highest point above the Koyna 
rivei-. A huge retaining w^all of mortared trap was formerly ])uilt 
at the west side round the north-w(*st angle, mostly, it is said, in 
Musalman times. The greater part of it however, has been swept 
aw\ay, the last and worst damage within memory l)eing done at the 
great flood of 1875. So tremendous is the force of the flood w'aU‘rs 
at the junction of the Krshna and the Koyna that it is a wonder 
the wa)rk has stood so long. Every year the river is damaging the 
w'est side and it is to be feared the curious step well may fall in 
as tlui damage increases. A small entrance leads from between iw o 
bastions to the Krshna and the small temple of Sahgameshvar Maliadev 
probably the oldest at Karad. The moscpie and minarets of Karad 
are scare('1y inferior in interest to the fort. Inscriptions show the 
date of its foundation and the builder to Ik* one Ibrfdiim Khan in 
the time of the fifth Bijapur king Ali Adil Shrdi 1. (1557-1580). 

The minarets, 106 feet high, are plain and cylindrical sliglitly tapering 
with an urn-like top. They rc\st on a massive ogee archw^ay c;f 
plain masonry about thirty feet by fifteen feet w ith chambers in the 
side's and entered by a small low door which leads to an open space. 
On left or north is a plain square building for the slielter of travellers 
and mendicants and the bath or hatmlmkhdml and on the right or 
south is the mosque. Tliis is a building open to thci east about foi ty- 
one feet by eighty-two and thirty feet high. But for the usual dome 
in the centre* and eight pinnacles one at each corner and one at 
the centre of ('ac*h side, it is flat-roofed outside. The outside is of 
plain smooth cut masonry wnth broad slabs for eaves supported by 
handsomely carved brackets. The east front consists of three ogee 
arches supported by square pillars, the two side ones plain and the 
centre one ornamented with frills and knobs. The roof rests from 
within on two more pillars, this making six compartments the roofing 
of each ornamented and slightly domed with vaulting sections. 
Betwcien the pillars are four transverse arches similar to the longi¬ 
tudinal ones. The two central compartments are richly sculpturerl 
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with floral and bead decorations and Arabic texts. In the centre of 
the west wall is a niche somethini; like a recess with a long inscription 
in Arabic on black stone. There are in all nine inscriptions and texts 
on various parts of the walls. 


Jmeriptiom. One on a pillar records “Ibrahim Khan bin Kamil Khan bin 
Ismael Khan servant in the house of God ;The second, rotind a pillar 
records. “ When the assistance of God shall come and the victory, 
and they shall see th(' people enter into the religion of God by troops, 
celebrate the praise of thy Lord and ask pardon of him, for he is 
inclined to forgive; ” the third “ During the time of Shah Ali Adil 
Shah, the shelter of all the people and the shadow of the faxour ol 
God — may he continue faithful and enjoy health and Kliildt (or 
grant) to Ibrahim Kamil Khan, a friend of the family : ’ the fourth 
oji another pillar records “ The beggarly powerless and dust-like 
Pehelvan Ali bin Ahmad Ispahani, a servant of God in this house 
of God, Sunah 983 titled (?) Tuzyel Khan. Completed on this date. 
Pray for the welfare of the builder of this mosipie ;the fifth an Arabic 
inscription on a jiillar r(‘Cords “ May God forgive its builder for the 
sake of Muhammad and his descendants ; ” the sixth also an Arabic 
inscription on the toj:) of an arch records “ 1 bear witness that there 
is certainly no God but God, that he is oiil>' one and that he has no 
sharers and 1 bear witness that Muhammad is certainly his servant 
and proj)hct; ” the seventh is at the foot of an arch in Kuflic 
characters, which cannot be made out. On the top me the two 
remaining inscrijilioiis recording “ O Ali there is nobody young but 
Ali. There is no sword but the Zul Fikr*. God send blessing to 
Muhammad the chosen (of God), Ali the aj)proved, llassan tlu' elect 
(of God), Hussain who became a martyr at Kerbalah, Zainu’l 
Abidin Muhammad Dakar, Jafar, Siidik, Musa-ul-Kazim, Muhammad 
Taki Ali Naki, Hasan .A.shkari, Muhammad Madhi. The most high 
and glorious God hath said : But he oJily shall visit the temifles 
of God who believeth in God and the last day, and is constant at 
prayer, and payeth the legal ahns, and feareth God alone. These 
perhaps may become of the number of those wht) are rightly directed” 
And ‘ Do ye reckon the giving drink to the pilgrims and the visiting 
of the holy tempk’ to be actions as jneritorious as those jierformed 
by him who believeth in God and the last day and fighteth for the 
religion of God ? The most high and glorious God hath said 
regularly perform thy i^rayer at the setting of the sun, and at the 
first darkness of the night and the jnayer of daybreak, for the? prayer 
of daybreak is borne wdiness unto by the angels, and watch some 
]iart of thc^ night in the same exercise as a work of supererogation, 
for i)cradvcnture, the Lord will raise thee to an honourable station. 
And say, O Lord cause me to enter with a favourable entry and cause 
me to come forth wTth a favourable coming forth; and grant me from 
ihee an assisting pow er- The mosque has a mulld attached. The 
tombs adjoining the municipal gardens are in honour of Musalman 


^ The Ziil Fikr is llie famous two-edged .sword of Ali which Muhammad said 
he had rect'ived from the angle Gabriel. 

- Dr. Burgess* Antiquarian Lists, 60-61. 
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saints. One of them has a curious canopy on the top of its dome, 
and is not unhandsome. There are also two large masonry dargalis or 
mausoleums in the Guruvar Feth built in 1350 and 1391 (H. 752 
and 793) in honour of two Musahnan saints. The idgfih or prayer 
place is a wall about 250 feet long by thirty feet high, with a platform 
built about twenty-five feet off the ground for preaching purposes. 
The wall is built of stone below and brick for the last six feet above. 
It is about nine feet thick at the base and four feet thick at the top. 
bound the idgdii is the old Musahnan burial ground. 


CHAPTER 19. 

Places. 

Karad. 

Fort. 


Karad suffered severely in a heavy Krshna flood in 1844. A large Flood, 1844. 
])ait of the retaining wall at the north-west of the town was swept 
away and the water rose to within tw^enty feet of the top of the fort 
wall. The chief streets were flooded and the houses in front of the 
Pant’s fort wctc all swept away. Much injury was done to the Ghats 
and temples on the river hank. A small stone* temple of Mariiti in the 
centre of th(^ stream said to have been covered with the rain water 
year after year for two centuries was injured for the first time. 


The' Huddliist caves, winch form the chief object of antiquarian Caves, 
interest in Karad, are in the hills to the* south-west of the town the 
nearest being about two and a half miles from the town, in the northern 
face* of one of the spurs of the Aga.siv hill, looking towards the Koylia 
valley ; the most distant group are in the southern face of another 
s]Hir to tlu* west of Jaklunvadi village, from three to four miles 
from Karad. 

The cavc*s were first described by Sir Bartle Frcre in 1849, and 
arranged into thret* series : the southern group of twenty-three caves, 
ii(*ar the village of Jakhiinadi; nineteen caves, in the south-east face 
of the northern spur; and twenty-two scattered caves facing the 
Koyna valle\\ Besides tlu'se sixty-three caves there are many small 
(wcavations of no note and numerous water cisterns, often two to 
a single cave. 

The absence of pillars in the large halls, the smallness of many of 
the ('xcavations, the frequency of stonebenches for beds in the cells, 
tl)e primitive forms of tlu* chailyds, and the almost ('ntire absence 
of sculpture in these eav(*s, combine to show their early age. 
Unfortunately they are cut in a very coarse, soft, amygdaloid rock, 
on which inscriptions could not be expected to remain legible for 
long ages, if many of them (?ver existed ; and only a portion of one 
has been found, with the faintest trace of another. The letters are 
rudely cut, but appear to belong to the same ix*riod as most of the 
Kdrie inscriptions of about the first or second century after Christ. 

From all such indications these caves may be placed approximately 
about the same age as those of Selarvadi or Garodi in Poona and 
Kiula and Pal in Kolaba, and not far from the age of the Junnar and 
Nasik caves^. 

^ Frrgiisson and Burgess’Cave Temples of India, 213-17. 

Compare! Bombay Gazetteer, XI, 332-42, 34.5-48, XVI, 541-639 and XVIII 
Chapter xiv. Garudi and jmmar. 
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If). They arc mostly so small and uninteresting that they need not 
Ixj described in detail, and only a few of the more noteworthy and 
characteristic may be noticed. In the first group, the most westerly 
Cave I, has had a verandah, perhaps with two pillars and corresi>ond- 
ing pilasters ; but it was walled up by a modern mendicant. Beyond 
this is a hall (22' X 11' X with a bench along the back and ends ; 
and at the Ijack of this, again, are two cells with stone-benches. 
Cave II, has a liall about thirty-four feet square, and its verandah 
has been supported by two scpiare pillars. 

Cave V, is a clwHya or chapel facing south-w('st, and is of the same 
style as one of the Junnar caves, Init still plainer. It has a semicircular 
apse at the back and arched roof but no side aisles, and in place of tiu* 
later arched window over the door it has only a square window. At 
(\ich side of the entrance is a pilaster, of which the lower portions 
arc destroyed, but which has the Nasik stvle of capital crowned 
by three square flat members supporting, the one a wheel or chakra 
tlie (‘inblem of the Buddhist doctrine or law, and the other a lion 
or Siiiiha a cognizance of Buddha himself who is frequently called 
Shakya Simha. The donu* of the relic shrine or daghoba inside is 
about two-thirds of a circle in section and siq^ports a massive plain 
capital. The umbrella is hollowed into the roof over it and has 
been connected with the capital b>' a stone shaft now broken. 

Cave VI, has had a v(‘randah, supported by two plain octagonal 
pillars witli caj)itals of the Nfesik, Kiida and Pal type'. The hall is 16' 10" 
wide In’ 13' 5" deep with an oblong room at each end, the left r(K>m 
with a bench at the inner end and the right rcKnn with a small cell. 
At the back is a room twelve feet wide by eighteen deep, containing 
a daghohfi nearly seven feet in diameter in the front of which an 
image of Vitlioba has been carved by a mendicant. 

Cd\c XI, is a rectangular chaUya or chapel about fourteen feet 
wide by 2(S' 9" long with a flat roof. The dagJtobd is much dcstroyetl 
below ; its capital is merely a scpiare block supporting the shaft of 
the umbrella carved on the roof. Cave XVI, is another chapel. The 
verandah is supported by two perfectly plain square pillars without 
base or capital; the hall (20' 8" X 11' *1") is lighted by the door 
and two windows, and has a recess fifteen feet square at tlie back 
containing a daghoba similar to that in cave XI, but in better 
prc'servation. 

Nos. IV, IX and XX, are the largest of the other vihflrs or dwelling 
caves, and have all cells with stoiM'beds in them. 

The second groiq) of twenty-two caves begins from the head of 
the ravine. The first cave is XXIV, a vihdr or dwelling cave 
facing east-north-('ast 21' wide by 23' deep and 7' 10" high, with 
a verandah originally supported by tw^o plain square pillars, 
(’arved on the south end wall of the verandah, near the roof, are 
four small chaiftjas or horseshoe arch(\s, with a belt of rail-pattern 
above and below and a fretted torus in the spaces between the 
arches. Below this the wall has been divided into parcels by small 
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pilashns, which were carved, perhaps, with figures ijow.w(>rn away. 
On the nortli wall were three horseshoe arches, the ceiiti*al one being 
the largest, and apparently contained a daghobd in low relief as at 
Kondanc in ThaiuiJ Below this is a long recess as for a bed, now 
partially fallen into the water-cistern beneath. From the hall four 
cells open to the right, three to the back, and one to the left, each, 
except the centre one in the back, with a stone lattice window close 
to the roof and about 1' 3" square. No. XXIX, originally h\'o caves, 
of which the dividing wall has been broken through, has similar 
windows in four cells. 


CIIAPTKR 18 
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Cv’ave XXX, is a ruined vihdt* or dwelling cave (36' 6" by 19') with 
eleven cells round the hall and a twelfth entered from one of these'. 
h>om this cave about three-(piarters of a mile lead to the next 
e xcavations, cav(‘s XXXI to XXXV, of which are in no way note¬ 
worthy. Cave XXXVI, about 100 yards west of cave XXXV consists 
of an outer hall about 17' by 13' with a cell in each side wall, and 
through it a second hall (9' 4" X 7" X 6' 9") is entered which 
has six cc'lls and t^^o bench-bed rc'cesses. 


The third sc'ries of twenty-two caves is divided into two groui)s tlie 
first facing northwards and the second in a ravine further west and 
facing westwards. It consists of caves XLII to LXIII, the first five 
containing nothing of note. Cave XLVII consists of a room 
(15'Xli"X7' 6") with a bench in each end, an unfinished cell 
at tlie back, and two at the left end, on the wall of one of which is 
the only inscrijition, of which any letters are traceable, recording. 
‘ The meritorious gift of a cav(' by Sahghainitra, the son of 
Ck)pala(?) A few indistinct letters are just traceable also on the 
right hand sidc^ of the entrance, and near them is tlu? faintest trace 
of the Buddhist rail pattern. 

Cave Xl.VIH is a range of five cells with a verandah in front, 
supported on three square pillars and pilasters, the central cell 
(27'X IF 3") containing a relic shrine still entire, the upper edge 
of the drum and the box of the capital, whiclr has no projecting 
slabs over it, being carved with the rail-j)attern. The umbrella is 
carved on the roof and attached to the box by a shaft. In front of 
this, against the right-hand wall, is the only figure sculpture in these 
caves, and, though much defaced, appears to have consisted of three 
human figures, the left a man with high turban and front knob, 
similar to some of the figures at Karie and on the capitals at Beclsa, 
holding some objects in each hand. He wears a cloth round his neck 
and another round his loins, which falls down in folds between the 
It'gs. His right hand is bent upwards towards his chin, and over 
the arm hangs a portion of the dress. He also wears armlets and 
bracelets. To his left a slightly smaller figure appears to be appro¬ 
aching him with some offering. Above this latter is a third, perhaps 
a woman. At the right end of this excavation is another cell 
approached from outside. The remaining caves in this group ending 
with cave LV, are small and uninteresting. The cells are not so 

i Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. ^8-09. 
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19. licqiK’iitly with stoiic-beds as in the caves jnevioiisly described. 
From No. LV, about a mile and a half leads to LVI, which has 
a verandah (25' 4"Xll' 9") with two plain square pillars in front. 
The hall is about twenty-fotir feet square with ten cells, three in 
('ach side, and four at the back, several of them unfinished. Cave LX 
is almost chocked with earth, but is 38' long by 13' 10" wide, with 
a semicircular apse at the extreme end and arched roof similar to 
the bedsa dwelling cave IF. Outside and above the front, however, 
are traces of a horizontal row of chaitya-wmdim ornaments, so that, 
though there is no apparent trace at present of a cJiaitya having 
occiq)ied the apse, the cave may* have been a primitive form of 
Chaifya-ciwe with structural relic shrine or daghoba. 

The first nuMition of Karad apjK'urs in inscriptions of about 200 13.CJ. 
to 100 A.D. recording gifts by Karad pilgrims at the Bharhut Stupa 
near Jabalpur in the Madhya Pradesh and at Kuda thirty miles south 
of Alihag ill KolTiba-. These inscriptions show' that Karad, or, as 
the inscrijilions call it Karahakada, is probably the oldest place in 
Satara. That the place named is the Satara Karad is confirmed by 
the sixty-thre(* c*arly Buddhist caves about three miles south-west 
of Karad one of wdiich has an inscrijition of about the first century 
after Christ.''* In 1637 the .seventh Bijilpur king Mahmud Adil Shiih 
(1626-1656) conferred on Shahrq'i the fatlier of Shivfiji a royal grant for 
th(^ dcshniukhl of twenty-tw^o villages in the district of Kaiiid*. In 165^3 
the dcsJinitikln right was transferred to Bajl Ghorpade of Mudhol’"*. 
In 1659, aftc’r Afzalkhan’s (l(*ath his wufe and son, w'ho wttc taken by 
Khanduji Kakde oiu* of Shiviljis officers, w'(tc‘ on jiaymcnt of a large 
bribe safely conducted and lodged by him in Karad*. In January 1661 
tlie eighth Bijapur king Ali Adil Shall 11, (1656-1672), disappointed 
in his hopes of crushing Shivaji took the field in person and encamped 
at Karad where all the district officers asscMiibled to tender him their 
homage’'. In a re\’<’nue statement of about 1790 KaiTaJ appears as 
the head of a para gam in the Bayabag Sarkar with a revenue of 
Bs. 3,62,550". About 1805 the young Pratinidhi Parashuram Shri- 
nivas fled from P(H)iia to Karad, his Jagir towoi to escape a plan for 
seizing him made by Bajirav P(‘shva assisted by Shindc'’. During 
his flight, Bajirav stopped at Karad on the 23rd of January 1818. In 
1827, (Japtain Chines de.scribed ‘ Kurarh ’ as the chief towui and 
residence of the Pant Pratinidhi with 2,500 house’s including 200 
weavers, 1(K) oil-]>ressers, twenty-five blanket-weavers and thirty 
liapcr-makcrs'^. 


J Compare Bombay CazetlcxT, Will. Chapter xiv Bodsa. 

^ Stupa of Bharhut, 135, 136, 1.39; Arch, Sur. of Western India, IV. 87. 
See above. 

Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. T, 96. 
r* Cirant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. 1, 115. 

* Cirant DulFs Marathas, Vol. I, 1.36. 

Grant Duff’s Maratluis, Vol. I, 143. 

Warring’s Marat!las, 244. 

Cirant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, 41.3. 

» Itinerary, 34. 
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A number of public buildings have croi>ped up at Karad during 
recent years as a result of the block development activities. Thus 
there is the Block Office building with an information centre attached 
to it, an iirtificial insemination centre, a training class in poultry keep¬ 
ing, a stadiiim-cn//i-gymnasium, a hostel for students coining from 
the rural areas etc. Besides, there is at Karad the Government 
Polytechnic School, a Cottage Hospital, a reception centre and 
a leprosy c entre. 

Karad has a number of cjducational institutions. For primary and 
pre-primary education, there are (‘i^ght District l.ocal Board primary 
schools, four private primary sch(X)ls and thiw kindergartems. For 
sc^condary education there is the JiVaV High School and the Kanya 
Shala of the Shikshan Manclal, the Maharashtra High School of the 
Maharashtra Education Society and the ShivajI Vidyalaya of the 
Shivaji Education Socic^ty. For higher education Karad has an Arts 
(College viz. the Sadguru Cadge Maharaj College conducted by the 
Ra\'at Shikshan Samstha of Karmavir Bhaiirav Patil and the newly 
started Sciemee College. For training of t(‘achers the Kamla Nehru 
Adhyapika Training C'entre has been rc^cently started. The 
Maharashtra Rashtra Bhasha Vidyalaya, Karad works for the spread 
of the Hindi language and the* Sanskrt Pathshala, Karad trains students 
in ancient Indian culture. 

Karacl has a large c‘X]X)rt trade of ground-nuts, gur and turmeric. 
For credit facilities there are seven banks and two co-operative 
societic’s. The Karacl Agricultural Prcxluce Market Committee 
regulates the sale of agricultural produce. 

The population of the town according to 1951 Census was 25,721. 
Of this the agricultural classes number 5,242 and the non-agricultural 
classes 20,479. Of the latter, 5,364 jxT.sons derive their principal 
means of livelihood from production other than cultivation ; 5,479 
persons from commerce; 967 persons from transport; and 8,669 
persons from other service's and miscellaneous sources. 

Karacl Borough Municipality established on September 13, 1955, 
has an area of 0-87 sq. miles and is governc’d under the Bombay 
Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925. The municipal council is composed 
of 24 members. Two seats are reserved for women and two for the 
Scheduled Castes. Bedsides the Standing Committee, there are 
committees for water works, sanitation, building works and library 
and a sub-committee for compensation. The Chief Officer is the 
administrative head of the municipality. 

The income of the municipality for the year 1957-58, e.xcluding 
extraordinary and debt heads, amounted to Rs. 6,62,811; municipal 
rates and taxes being Rs. 5,45,463 ; realisations under special acts 
Rs. 3,521; revenue derived from municipal property and powers 
apart from taxes Rs. 38,599; grants and contribution Rs. 54,568; and 
miscellaneous Rs. 20,660. The expenditure for the same year, exclud¬ 
ing extraordinary and debt heads, came to Rs. 5,92,530; general 
administration and collection charges being Rs. 81,615; public safety 
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Rs. 1,85,176; public instruction Rs. 20,811 ; contribution for general 
purposes Rs. 950 and miscellaneous Rs. 35,341. 
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Karat! town depends for its water supply on Government water 
works with filtration arrangement. Water is taken up from the 
Koyna river. There are 74 public stand posts. The municipality 
purchases water from Government and supplies it on meter to the 
]i(*ople. Tlie Karad Water Works project was started in 1918, and 
improvements were made by constructing an additional reservoir 
in 1951. 

Drainage Sijstcm. present (1958) there are hiccha and stone lined gutters which 
drain off the waste water in the town. The municipality has started 
constriieling pucca gutters in the town. A scheme for underground 
drainage system is approved for which plans and estimates are 
awaited from the Public Health Engineer. 

Markets. town has one big vegetable and finiit market managed by the 

mnnici]5ality. Six open platforms are provided around the main 
market building. Th(^ mutton market has 12 stalls and there ar(‘ 
four open platforms in the fish market. The municipality has also 
reserved one big plot to be utilised for a weekly bazar. 

Primary education up to the 4th standard is made compulsory. It 
is looked after by the District School Board, tht* municii)ality paying 
its annual statutory contribution. The municipal library named 
Nagar Vachaiirdaya has a good collection of books. Besidcis, llu^ 
municipality pays a grant to the Manoranjan Vachanalaya. A number 
of private schools, clubs and other institutions receive municipal 
grants. The municipal play ground is on the bank of the Krshna 
river. 

Medical Facilities, xhc municipality runs its own dispensary with a maternity home 
and two wards for in-door patients and has appointed its own 
medical officer. The veterinary dispensary is under the control of the 
District Local Board. The municipality pays an annual grant to 
this dispensary. 

Miscellaneous. Xhe Municipality maintains two fire fighter lorries. There are 
one mile, one furlong and 125 yards of asphalted roads, seven miles 
and 216 yards of metalled roads, and five miles, four furlongs and 
285 yards of unmetalled roads in the town. Three burial grounds 
one e;ach for the Miihammedans, Dawaries and Lingayats are 
reserved by th(^ municipality. Special arrangements are provided for 
the cremation of the dead during the monsoon. 

Tlie municipal garden viz. Shivaji Udyan has special facilities for 
children and a radio set. The New Municipal Building constructed at 
a cost of Rs. 3,25,000 has an open air theatre on its rear side. 
A portion of the building is used to house the Science College. 

Kenjalgad on Kcnjdjgad or Gherd Kheldnja Fort, (Wai T; 18® 10' N, 73® 55' E; 
Ghera Kiielanja PS Wathar 18 m. SE; p. 2,096) 4,269 feet above .sea level, is 

situated on the Mandhardev spur of the Mahadev range eleven miles 
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north-west of Wai. It is a flat-toppeci hill of an irre<];ular oval shape, CHAPTER 19. 
about 250 yards long and one hundred yards wide at the extremes, 
looking remarkably strong both from a far and near. But on ascend¬ 
ing it is found to be commanded by the Yeriili Asre and Doicivadi ,Ken;jalgad 
plateaus al>out two miles to the east which are easily ascended from Kiieianpi. 

the Wai side, and the Jambli hills alwut a mile to the west. Tlie 
fort forms a village in itself but has to be ascended from the villages 
of Asre or Khavli which lie at its f(K)t on the Wai side. The ascent 
is by about two miles of a very steep climb or the Asre-Titeghar 
bridle path can be followc^d for two miles and then a tolerably easy 
path leads due west from the pass another mile on to the fort. 

The fort is a black scarp rising vertically from the main ridge which 
is hogbacked. The scarp is one of the highest in any of the Satara 
forts and reachc\s in j^laces eighty to a hundred feet. Th(' only 
('lltrance is on the north side up a set of a hundred steps running 
parallel to the line of the scai*p till within four or seven feet of the 
top, when they" turn at right angles to it and cut straight into a passage' 
leading on to the top. The steps are peculiarly" imposing and differ 
from any others in the district. Thus on (Mitering, the scarp is on 
the left and there is nothing on the* right till the passage is reached, 
and invaders ascending uould be liable' to be hurled back over 
the cliff. At the' foot of the steps is a bastion which evidently 
flanked a gateway. The're are remains of six large and three small 
buildings, all modern. The head-quarters or harheri is only marked 
by a large fig tree. The only building thoroughly recognizable 
is the powder magazine on the west which is about thirty feet square 
with strong stone walls thre*e feet thick and seven feet high and 
three feet of brick on the top. Tlie walls of the fort were originally 
of large square cut blocks of unmortared stone, but wc're afterwards 
added to in many places. They are in most places fully four feet 
thick and including the rampart about eight feet thick. There was 
a parapet of lighter work mostly ruined. The fort has tliree large 
water tanks about forty feet square and six small ones for storage 
of water and grain. But there is no living spring inside the fort. 

The largest tank is in the southern face and is quite thirty feet 
deep. The tanks were emptied when the fort was dismantled by 
blowing up the outer sides which were formed by the ramparts and 
letting the water empty its(*lf down the hill side. On the west is 
a sort of iios(* projecting b('yond and a little lower than the main 
ridge of the fort, also strongly fortified. There is a narrow promenade 
on the ridge at the foot of the scarp and on the north side is a large 
cave with excellent water and partly used for storage purposes. The 
village lies about 300 feet b(dow on a ledge of the northern hill 
slope. To its imniixliate west is a dense temple grove of jambhuj 
and anjan. The village of Voholi, on the north side of this range, 
the inhabitants of which were part of the hereditary garrison, is in 
a hollow to the north-west. Khelanja fort is said to have been built 
by the Bhoj Rajas of Panhala who flourished in the twelfth century. 

Its remarkable strength was noticed by Mr, Elphinstonc who says 
it could scarcely be taken if resolutely defended. Tlie guns on the 
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Kefijalgacl fort oi>enecl fire bc^forc surrendering to the detaclnnent 
sent by General Pritzler up the Wal valley about the 26th of 
March 1818. 

Khatav (Khatav T ; 16^^ 45' N, 74° 50' E ; RS. Koregahv lOm.NW ; 
p. 5,530) village, eight miles north-west of Vacluj the taluka head¬ 
quarters, gives its name to the Khatfiv taluka. Under the Mariitha 
government (1760-1818) Khatav was the chief town in the poragnnd 
called after it. The town is walled and has two gates at the east 
and west ends of its market street, with two or three large mansions 
belonging to families of imjoortance under the Maratha rule. The 
surrounding wall and the mansions stand in a much ruined state. 

To the north-west of the town in an open space is an old Heniad- 
panti temple of Mahadcw, now almost entirely des(*rted. However, 
people r(\gularly visit the temple for darshan. It consists of an image 
chamber and vestibule (17' X 15') shaped in the old cruciform plan. 
The image ehambcT is square inside and contains a ling. East of th(' 
image chamber is the hall open only at the front, and the* side walls 
are four feet thick at the centre* from' which they narrow to the front 
and back. The same style of wall is found at Parali and Mahuli. In 
front is an open space thirteen feet broad, partly blocked b>' 
a balustrade three feet high and four feet broad. In addition to the 
side walls the r(K)f is suj)ported on sixteen pillars eight of whicli 
on th(' sides are enil>edded in the walls, and t‘ight in the centre are 
free. The j)illars are of the usual type, a shaft of a single block cut 
into different courses, rectangular basement, and the rest cylindrical, 
octagonal or again rectangular with a capital consisting of a bracket 
branching in four directions. In th(* centre* of the Mandap is a round 
slab on which the Nandi usually rests. The compartment formed 
by its four pillars has a well carved roof slightly doomc'd. The others 
are of the lozeng<? pattern, three rows of slabs disposed one on the* 
top of the other so as to form three concc*ntric squares, the diagonals 
of the upper touching the centre of the side of the lower square. 
The front of the balustrade is most l^eautifully carved in a sort of 
rail pattern as at Parali, Mahuli, and other HemadpantT temples. 
The whole structure is of large blocks of unmortaretl stone. The* 
roof above is flat and has traces of a spire apparently pyramidal. 
The usual broad eaves remain but they arc? probably restorations as 
the slabs are small and mortar is used. Close to the north of this is 
a small canopy of still larger blocks of stone and containing an idol of 
Marutl. Alxiut fifty yards west is a modern Mahadev temple (60'X20') 
with a brick spire and image chamber and a long stone mandap. It is 
surrounded by rude cloisters lining a court yard (100' X 50'). 
A fair is held at the temple in July-August or Shrdvan. Tn the town 
itself in a street branching from about the centre of the chief street 
which runs north and south is another old temple of Narayap 
restored almost beyond recognition. There is also about a quarter of 
a. mile north of the town a Musalman idgdh or place of prayer. Fakir.s 
living near the darguh take care of the holy place. The earliest men¬ 
tion of Khatav is in 1429, when the Durgadevl famine having laid 
waste the country and the chief places of strength having fallen into 
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the hands of local chiefs, Malik-iit-Tiijjar the Bahaniani governor of 
Daiilatabad with the hereditary officers or dcshmiikhs \\ ent through 
the country restoring order, and their first operations were directed 
against some Ramoshis in Khatav Deshh When (lfiSS-1689), the 
\foghals invaded the country, Krshnarav Khatavkar was actively 
assisting them and was made by them a leading deshmnkh-. 

After the death of Aurangzc'b Marathas took i)ossc‘ssion of tlie 
territory. Krslinarav Khatavkar, liowev('r hc‘ld his osvn and tried 
to raise trouble by joining the side of Tmabai ])n( was soon 
f)ver powered by Shahu’s’ sardars Bfilail Vishvanath and Shripatrav 
Fratinidhl in I7i3. 

Khat/^un (Khatav T; 17" 40' N, 74^ 2(y E; RS. Koregahv 14 m. 
NW; p. 1,682). In Khatilv is a small village on th(' right bank of 
the Yerla eleven miles north of Vaduj. Not far fioin village is th(’ 
weir, whence start the two original Yerla canals connected with the 
Nhcr storage* tank"’. In the south-west corner of the village is the* 
shrine of a Musalman saint or /nr, a small mosque but with an inner 
chamber much lik(^ a Hindu shrine or gnb/wrn, which contains the* 
tomb of the saint. Th(‘ saint lived and died at Vadgahv thirteen 
miles south-west of Vaduj and a hybrid-mosque temple* at Khatav was 
built in his honour b> his Hindu disciple. The mosque is in a fairly 
good condition and repairs are regularly made to it. A fair in honour 
of die saint is held at Khatguh in Marth when about 40 to 50 thousand 
Musalmans and Hindus attend. 

Kikn (War T; 17° 50' N, 74° (K)' E; RS. Wathar 14 m. NE ; 
p. 2,768), a small village twelve miles south-east of Wai and about 
throes miles east of the* junction of the Poona ano WaT-Pahevad roads 
is remarkable for a group of ancient templ(*s. The village is about 
a mile w(*st of the Canclan Vandan forts and is easily reached on 
foot or on horseback from J^ahevad, a favourite camp on lh(* 
Poona-Baiigalore road three miles west. TIk^ temples are situated in 
an enclosure about 120 feel square. Two are in complete ruins, th(^ 
one ra/x’d to its foundations and tlu* other, a mere heap of stones. 
Tlio third is evidently built largely from the stones of the second and 
on the plan of the first. It faces east and consists ol an outer hall 

or imridop eighteen feet square, flat roofed and open at the sides, 

leading by a door in the west into an inner hall twenty-three feet 
square. This hall leads into three shrines each six feet square in 
the north, west and south. Thus the plan of the whole temple is 
cruciform. Each of the shrines is connected with the inner hall by 
a vestibule and while the inside is square, on the outside the courses 
of masonry overlap each other so that the x^lan of each shrine is also 

cruciform. There is no sign of any ancient spire or tower. The 

roof outside has lately been sloped with mortar and brick and 
mounted with a small urn or kolas. The mandaps arc supported 

* Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 50, 

2 Marathas, Vol. I, 305. 

Details of the Yerla canals and the Nher storage reservoir are given above 
in the Chapter * Agriculture and Irrigation 
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19. each by sixteen pillars in four rows of four each. The central four 
form a large square of twelve feet in the inner mamjap and of ten 
feet in the ouUt* leaving side passages SJ and 4-J feet wide respectively. 
The walls of the inner maiujap and shrines arc here less than four 
feet thick and the height from ten to twelve feet. The outer mandap 
has in j^lace of walls the usual balustrade fonning the back of a stone 
bencli. There is nothing remarkable in the decoration of ihc oulcr 
tnandap. The pillars are of the usual Hindu type in plainly dressed 
rectangular, cylindrical and wtagonal courses. An exception is one 
of the four central pillars which is carved like those of the inner 
mundap. The deeoralion of the inner tnandap is elaborate. The 
four centre pillars are elaborately carved in floral and arabesque 
patterns. The centre rectangular course' is panelled with figures in 
relief representing on the two northern pillars the exploits of Krshna 
and on the southern those of MarntT. The basements are supported 
by figures of satellites, male and female. Tlui portals of the shrinc' 
vestibules have a wainscoting of figures similarly sculptured in relief. 
The execution is in all cases superior to anything elsewhere to be 
found in the district. All this carving couk's from the niinetl temples. 
Each shrine contains a /mg with a case or shahinkhd, the northern 
also containing an image of Bhairuv. In the centre square of tlic 
outer matidap is a mutilated stone Nandi or sacred bull. On the 
plinth in front of th(' outer shrine are a few ahnost unreadable letters 
said to lx? the words Shingandev Baja to whom tlie building of this 
temple is ascribed. To its north is the old and probably original 
temple exactly similar in plan and dimensions with the present ora' 
in which only three /ing.s now remain. To its east is the other old 
temple whose walls remain but the roof has fallen in and the tnandap 
is a shapeless heap of stones. In the south-w(*st corner of tlx' 
('iiclosure is an ancient well about twenty feet squan' and thirty 
deep but choked up. All the images in the lu'w teinpli' including 
the Nandi have their noses broken off, it is said, by the emperor 
Aurahgzeh. Tlu* stones of tlx* original temple are also said to have 
been taken to \VaT by tlie Bijapur general Afzalkhan when leading the 
expedition which tenninated in. his death at Chhatrajiati Shivajfs 
hand. A number of cracks are seen in the temple walls, the tnandap 
and the roof causing the rain water to leak inside. A small fair is 
held in honour of Bhairav on Dasard, the bright tenth of Admin or 
September-October. 

Kinhai (Koregahv T; 17° N, 74° E; RS. Satara Road, 5 m. 
p. 2,200) seven miles almost due north of Koregahv is a village which 
belonged to the Pant Pratinidhi. It was a village of the former 
princely State of Aundh and was included in Koregahv taluka after 
the merger of the princely States. Kinhai is best reached from 
Koregahv by following the Pandharpur road for a nu'le and then 
taking a track which branches off due north and passes by Cihcli 
village on to a made road originally built by the Pant Pratinidhi. 
The village lies on either bank of a feeder of the Vasna which always 
holds water. The soil is good and the country round thickly studded 
with mangoes. To the north and north-west is a spur of steep hills 
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at the end of which rises the ancient fort of Nand|j:iri (3,537). On 
the south-east are two small hills divided a gori^e to the east 
of which is the temple of YamnaT Devi, tht; patron goddess of the 
Pratinidhi family. This temple of Yamnai De\T lias a fortified 
appearance and with its battlements and towcTs is visible for many 
miles on all sides throughout tb(‘ Koregahv tahika. Th(^ village 
consists of ii broad strc'et running north-west and south-I'ast and 
crossing the stream into the I’eth or market quarters and thence 
continuing to tlie road mentioned up towards tlic temple and on 
through the small gtuge betwwn the two lulls to Koregilin'. Tire 
Pratinidhi had a handsonu' mansion or vatja in lh(‘ village, the* lower 
part of ston(' and the upper part of brick with an enclosure or court 
surnninded by strong walls. TIk' mansion contains some reception 
rooms of handsonu^ size and ])roportions in tin* locail style. Usually 
one of the wives and a son of the Pratinidhi i('sided there*. Tlie 
mansion now house's the office of thc' mhimtdar of the Kinhai 
Wards* Estate and a District School board School. On the right 
bank of the stre'ani behind the Pant’s mansion is a small temple of 
Mahadev about thirty feet by fifteem w ith a flight of steps leading 
down to the* stream. Tt consists of an open sidc'd mandap and an 
image-chamlx'r w ith a sj^ire. The pillars are iniilations of the early* 
Hindu style'. The spin' is of brick with stone ornamentation. The 
temple (»f Yamnai Devi lies on the summit of a sOinew^hat pointed 
hill about 350 to 4(X) feet above the plain. The way^ up to it is by 
the road Ix'fore mentioned which ('lose' to tlu' gorge is left on the 
right for a flight of 300 steps with a stone balustrade on each side. 
Tlie steps are made of slabs quarried from thc' surrounding rock and 
arc in excellent rc'pair. Numbers of pc'ople may be seen ascending 
and descending the stc'ps on Tuesday and Friday, thc holy days of 
the goddess. The temple court, irregular and nearly oval is entered 
from the wvst by a ixiinted archway with a music chamber or 
mgdrkhdmi on the top. The rock is fenced w ith a solid masonry 
wall about twT'lvc' feet iiigh from inside, and outside in places from 
thirty (o forty feet high. At the eastern ('iid is a small entrance 
from a path communicating wdth a spring half-way down the south 
slope of the hill. There are cloisters with a terrac'e on the left or 
south side of this entrance and on the north a large solid but plain 
lamp pillar or dipmdl. The pillar was broken years ago by lightning 
and as this was said to be the third time of its being struck, it was 
thought ominous to repair it. The temple is a plain structure about 
forty feet by twenty feet with a flat r(X)fed hall or mandap supported 
on three rows of four pillars about eighteen inches square at thc 
base and plain imitations of the early Hindu style. Thc image- 
chamber or gdbhdrd is square and contains an image of devl in black 
stone ornamented with jew'^els and embroidered apparel and displayed 
with much qx)mp by means of a mirror casting light upon it from 
outside. Tlie courtyard is paved and immediately in front of the 
mamjap is a stone embedded in the pavement and containing 
vents made to receive coins to be laid in them for presentation to 
the goddess. A yearly fair is held in her honour from Kdrtih 
Vaurmmd onw^ards for 15 days, when about 10,000 people attend. 
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CHAPTER 19. The Fiatinidhi family were hereditary kulkamis or accountants of 

- Kinhai and several of the neighbouring villages and it was from that 

Places. ]X)sition that Parashuram Triinbak raised himself till he was appointed 
the third Pratinidhi in 1,700. 

Kole. Kale (Karad T; 17 ^ 10' N, 74° 55' E; RS. Karad 12 m. NE; 

p. 2,678) in the Va^iig valley about eight miles west-south-west of 
Karad is a village lining both banks of a stream which joins the Vang 
at its northern end. The village was originally the head-quarters 
of a petty division or inahal comprising the Vang valley and the 
starting }X)int of iniicli of the carrying trade over the Mala pass by 
phebevadi. It is an agricultural village with a few traders. A large* 
fair attended by' about five thousand people is held on the bright 
fifth of Magh (January-February) in honour of a Hindu ascetic 
named Ghadge Rova, a devotee of Vithoba who flourished about 
eight generations ago. His disciple Kushriiba has built a small 
temple in honour of the God which is much resorted to by people 
from the surrounding villages. A school building and a sonwj 
mamllr wen* constnictexl under th(' community development scheme 
and with the helx^ of popular contribution. Activities such as 
agiicultural and cattle shows, youth clubs were also carried out 
during the block period. 

Korec.aon. Koregahv (KoregMv T; 17'^ 40' 74 ’ 10' E; KS.; p. 7,230) is the 
headquarters of the Koregfuiv taluka. The village has a large street 
passing east and west and another passing north and south. The 
Pan<Jharpur road nins (nist on the north side of the town and Dcur 
road from the other side of the stream on the west. At the same 
point, joins the Satara road, which crosses the Vasria by a good 
stone bridge about three-quarters of a mile south. The Rahimatpur 
road nms round the east of the town. Koreganv lies on a stream 
known as the Tilgahga which holds water throughout the year 
and forms the water-supply of the town. Its banks are well studded 
with mango and other tie<\s. Tliere is a good Government, rest-house 
on th<* north of the Indfipur road. A camp is formed in the man¬ 
grove to the south of the town, but a much better one is an exc^ellent 
grove on the lelt hank of the Tilgahga about a mile up the stream 
and north of Koreganv within the boundaries of the fertile village of 
Kumtho. 

The town has no tap system but depends for its water-supply on 
the river and wells. Jowar, ground-nuts and potatoes form the 
main crops in the vicinity of the town. A bridge over the Tilgahga 
is constnicted at Koreganv on the Satara-Pandharpur road. Under 
the community development scheme a chovadl building and a well 
were built. Public contributions amounted to one-half of the 
expenditure. The town has a number of public buildings e.g., 
revenue and police offices, village panchayat office, a civil judge’s 
court, a high-school, a market yard and a State Transpoit Deix)t. 

KmmiJ (Patan T; 17° 15' N, 73° 50' E; RS. Karad 26 m. E; 
p. 982) is a small village about six miles due south of Patan on 
Karad-Ciplun road. On way from Patan to Kusrud the Koyna is 


Kusnun. 
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lo be crossed where ferries are run in the season. It has near it 
cl curious ca\’c temple. The cave is on the north sloj^e of a hill 
spur about a quarter of a mile south of the village and three hundred 
feet above the plain. A red spot in the slope marks its existence 
and a scramble up shows it to be a natural cave about fifty feet long 
and thirty>eight deep with a stream from the hill top pouring over 
the edge of the rock. The cave contains a large stone image of God 
Ganupati painted red and about four feet high and four feet wide, 
behind it on a crescent is a row of rude life-size scul]>tures made of 
mud and covvdung. Thi* figures are of men and women and are 
represented standing in various attitudes. Some of the men have 
the large liead-diesses given to kings and Gods in the old representa¬ 
tions and the women have wooden bangles on their wrists and the 
arms above the ellKJW. A passage about five feet wide behind the 
row of figures leads to a chamber about ten feet square in which 
is a Mahadev ling,. There is another chamber at the north-west 
corner of the large cave. These chambers are hewn out of tlie 
rock, but the large cave is natural. The God Gimx>ati sculptures 
are probably not very old. The execution is fair in some but the 
people’ of the ])lace ascribe them an untold antiquity. To guard 
against their being injured by wild animals, the front of the cave 
was blocked up by a mud and stone wall about ten feet from the 
edge of the cave^ thus having a verandah formed by the overshadow¬ 
ing rock. 

Loluirc (Wai T; 18" (X)' N, 73^' 25' E; RS. Wathar 22m. SE ; 
1>. 731) See Wai. 

Mahaluile^var^ (Mahabalesvar Peta; 17" 55' N. 73" 35' E; RS. 
Wafhar 40 m. S; p. 4,972) about eighteen miles north-west of 
Medha, twenty miles west of Wai, and about thirty-three miles 
north-west of Satiua, is one of the health resorts of Maharashtra 
State, situated on one of the Sahyadrj spurs. The height averages 
4,500 feet above the sea, and at Sindola ridge the highest point 
reaches 4,710. Several spurs standing out from the north and west 
of the main body of the hill form promontories that command magni- 
ficient views of the precipitous slopes of the Sahyadri hills and of 
the valleys below. At the heads of the ravines that run between 
these points the streams, issuing from springs in the higher part of 
the hill, fall over ledges of trap rock in cascades, one of which is 
about 2,000 feet from the lip of the fall to the bottom of the valley. 

Except in the east and extreme north the top of tlie hill is wooded 
to the very edge of the scrap, and though only in a few sheltered 
glades are there trees of any great size, the wood is so dense that 
it forms one vast waving stretch of rich foliage, broken by the 
chimneys and roofs of the higher houses and by the varieties of shade 
from the olive leaf of the pisd to tlie blue-green of the jdmbhul and 

^ Tliis account has been mainly c'onlributed by Dr. McGonaj^iy, formerly 
Superintendent cf Mahabaleshvar for the first edition. Besides by tlie 
name Mahabaleshvar or tlie Very Mighty Gotl, which it takes from a fiunous 
temple of Shiv of tliat name, the station is called Nahar by tlie lewder 
classes. 
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otlier fruit-hearing trees. The deep-cut roads and paths, bordered 
])y a thick niKl(*rgro\vth of bracken and shaded by nioss-coverctl 
trees, are like the views in a highland hill siile. lint the 
resemblance e('ases with the sudden ending of roatl and shade at 
one of niiinerous points that overlook the ravines, perhaps 2,0(X) feet 
deep, bounded on the opi)osite side by the steep bare wall of one 
of the flat-topj>ed Deccan ridges or by the low castellated outline 
of a Maratha hills fort. 


The hills to the soulh-\vest ililfer eonsi(.l(‘rabJy iroin those to tlie 
south and east. To the south-wi'sl the outlines art‘ bolder and 
irregular and their sides are fairly elotlu’d with trees and brush¬ 
wood. To tlu' south and east with a lighter rainfall the sides are 
iitterl)' bare, and the forms, worn only Iw tlu* sun and rain, are 
flat-lo})ped and monotonous. The pressure of population on the 
arable land lias driven tillage up tlu* sidc‘s of souu* of the less pre¬ 
cipitous hills, where the wearing of the soil can be stoppc'd by low' 
lerracos resting on stoiu* walls, whicli J('nd somewhat of a llluaiish 
or Italian character to tlu* view. In clt'ar air lu’fore or after ruin, 
often parts, and in rare eases, the whole ol a filty miles range of 
sea, show's extending from about the* Shastri in Ratnagiri to a little 
south of [ahjirii. Rut the coast line cannot be trac(*d t*\ci’j)l near 
the Savilri n^er. The distance to the sea along this range of view 
varies as the riv(T from thirty to filt\ inih'S. 


The beauties of the hill var\' much at dillerent seasons. Most 
persons jnobabl) think it at its lx‘st in October immediately aftej' 
the c(‘ssatioii of the south-west monsoon. Main spots are then 
carpeted with wild flowers. The wild arrowroot hi)’ Alls ever) 
glade and in nuinbeiiess sjiots arc found wild rose and sw'eet pea 
The lerris are then in leaf. The less frecpiented jiaths and open 
spots are soft with turf. Ever)' bank and stone, ibe ruggc'd elifls 
of the hills themselves, are dazzlingly green with nioss and grass. 
The streams are at the fullest. A fall of rain of tropical violenci; 
probabh occurs and the Yenua falls become imposing, win'le the 
faces of the cliffs are liglitecj wo’th innunicniblc; silver rills and 
dazzling sprays. At this time are to be seen tlic most distant view's. 
The hills stand out against the sky in wonderful relief. In tlie 
nioruings the* ravines are filled w'ith fleecy rolls of mist or with 
a wealtli of dark blue sliado\v. In the evenings great clouds gather 
and impart endless variety of liglit and shade to the landscape and 
of glorious colour to the rays of the setting snii. Few lights are more 
majestic tlian that of the great thunderstorm of this s(\isoii sweeping 
the adjacent valleys or over the distant sea. The breezes though 
strong are sweet and the bracing cold of the evenings is met with 
a cheerful fire. 

Rut the favourite season for visiting is from March to June. The 
reason of courst* is the escape thereby afforded from the heat of the 
plains. But the grass, wild flow^Ts and ferns are now gone and the 
streams and waterfalls are dry. Haze obstructs the view and the 
eye is faHgued by glare. Still then too the hill has its peculiar 
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beauties. The evergreen forests are renewing their foliage and CHAPTER 19. 

impart a fresh verdure to the landscape. There is the tawny - 

bracken not unlovely and the mighty heights of the Ghats are 
j)erhaps more imposing than when delicately clothed as in October 
at many of their most rugged portions. 


Description. 


Towards the end of May the mists begin to creep up and 
thunder-storms lay the dust and cool the air. Few scenes are more 
fairy-like than the valleys on a May morning filled with mist, the 
fragmcjits of which as it rises gild and throw into relief the finest of 
the surrounding ])eaks. At this time too the strawlx'rry is in full 
fruit and tlu; gardens are brilliant witli lieliotrot>e, geranium and 
fuchsias, and roses, \^'here cared for, do well. 


At all limes the hill is most attractive, and not its least attractions 
ar(^ the e\c (*llent diaA es as w(;ll as walks which give access to all its 
parts. In this it contrasts happily with most hill stations, 
Oolacaniimd always excepted. 

“The station, called Malcolm Petli after Sir John xMalcolm, includes 
all lands n ithin a radius of five miles from the Frere Hall. Most 
of this land is reserved for forest and is called the Five Mile 
Jlescr^e. ll includc.s the lands of shety-five villages, fifty-^ix 
from die Javli and nine from the Wai talukas of Satara. Tlicse 
villages arc* usually from four to twenty huts surrounded by 
a few fields. Each village has a certain amount of land set apart 
for tillage and grazing, the rest being covered with thick evergreen 
forest."* 

Mahiibalesvai is reache d by three chief roads, the Poona road Roads, 
from the cast branching off from the Poona-Satara roadatSurul, 
the Salai a and Kelghar road from the south-east, and the Fitz- 
(knald ])ass road from the west. In travelling to Mahabalesvar 
from Surul the Poona road begins to rise almost immediatel)' 
after leaving WTn and climbs along the north face of a steep 
and barren range of hills almost as far as Panegiun, a distance' 
of about (?ighl miles. Frequent turns opc*n fine views of the 
upper Krshna valley and of the hills that face Malmbalesvar 
which are nearly as barren as those up which the road winds. One 
or tuo points give a glimpse of the peaks of Torna (4,605) and 
llajgad (3,992), and at the highest point of one steep rise, the 
u ood-encircled tcanple and village of Mahabaleshvar is seen, but 
again lost when the ciuve of the road turns to the south-west. 

Except along the banks of the Krshna and its tributaries there is 
little vegetation. The sides of the hills are terraced in a few places 
for the growth of coarse grain, but the rest is utterly bare. 

At the top of this ascent the little settlement of Pancgani 
(lit. 4,000; P. 4,337) breaks pleasantly on the view with its long 
lines of casuarina trees and bamboos in which arc bedded a number 
of substantial little houses, buildings of residential schools, hotels 
and a market. Until Panchgiuii is passed there is no view' to the 

* Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency (Satara), Vol. XIX. 
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south or soutli-east, but about a mile lurtlier the road to 
Mahabalesvar strikes along the edge of a deep valley that opens 
on the southern plains with Yavtesvar and the Sataia fort (3,307) 
in the baek ground. The hills round Pahegani are flattopped and, 
except close' to the station, untilled. In the valleys below, tlic 
streams, so long as they kt?ep running, arc used to water small 
patches of wheat or vegetables, but the bulk of the* crops, consisting 
of rice or ncichni is harvested soon after the eiitl of the rains and 
only stubble is left to mark the patches of tillage*. A little beiyemd 
PaheganT the* roael rises with several ups anel elowns to 
Mahabajesvar, passing along the table lanel which forms the te)p of 
this spur of the Mahribaje'svar, system of hills. About half-way 
between the two stations, signs of a heavy rainfall appear in the 
richness of the bracken and exther fe*rns anel in tlie numbers of 
bulbous plants \N’hich flemrish ncns lu're* but near the* wcste.*rn crest of 
the Sahyadris. The vallew e)f the Ycima is se)on re'ached, along the 
north-easteaii side of which the roael is carrie'd to the* embankment 
of the lake immediately below the station. The Yenna falls are not 
visible though the rocks near them can he made out. Unlike tlie 
Pahegani spur the south-western siele* of the* ^alle*y uj) which the^ 
road to Satara wdnds is clotluKl with scrub jungle*. The gardens, 
begun by the Chinese convicts and continued by local workmen 
whom the) have* taught, are seem on both hanks of the ux^per Yenna, 
on the south-wost of which close to Mahribajesvar, the view is 
bounded by the ridge of Sindola the* higlu'st i)oint of the hill. From 
the* lake the road w inds round one or two small valleys to the Frere 
Hall, fre>m which all distances are* calculated. 

For lhe)se whe) have time a better route is from liombay by the 
Fitz-Gerald jiass with district bungale)w' at Dasgaiiv in Kolfiba, and 
insx>ection bungalow^ at Vada at the foot of the Fitz-Gerald j)ass. 
Coasting steamers touch Pankot at the mouth of the Siivitri and 
from Bankot small steamers or boats x>ly twenty-four miles iij) to 
Dasgahv. Leaving Poladpur eighteen miles from Dasgaiiv, the line 
goes by the old Kine.svar road for five and half miles. It then 
branches to the left, gradually^ climbing renind the w^estern and 
northern shoulders of Pratax>gad for sixteen miles to the Vada 
bungalow^ eiii the first plateau. Frean Vada the road w inds ten miles 
more, round the valley^s bcjtween Bombay imd Sidney Points, and 
passing close under Bombay Point, rises easily from the east of it 
into the Bombay Point road by the Terraces. Tlic scenery along 
this route is very fine, but it is very dusty below^ tlu^ hill in the hot 
weather. 

The geology of the hills is simple, tiap overlaid by a light capping 
of iron clay. The trap show's in most ravines and in horizontal belts 
on the sides of the hill, which are more numerous and much less 
deei) than the trap scarps in the range further north. The Maha- 
balesvar traj) is often columnar and accompanied b)’ crystallised 
(juartz, apox)hyllite, stilbite, and scolecite found in cavities. The 
iron clay contains a variable proportion of i^eroxide of iron wdiich 
used to be extracted by a class of men called Dhavads. But orders 
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restricting the use oi charcoal put a stop to tlie inaiiulacture ot iron. 
Tlie latcritc cuds on the Satara road GJ miles from the Frere Hall, 
on the Fooiui road 13^ miles, and on tlie Mahad road 2^ miles. 

As the laterite capping is nowhere very thick, the substratum of 
water-bearing trap is soon reached, and a well sunk to a moderate 
deaptb, say from thirty lo fifty f(‘el, will yield a ctTtain supply of 
water. In this respect Ihe station pn^sents a most favourable' 
contrast to Matla'i-an. Tlie Yenna lake, with an area of about 
twent>^-cigbt acres and an a\crage depth of ten feet, constructed by 
Cbbalrapatl Aiiprisriheb Maharaj, Raja of Satara, in 1842 on the* 
request of the then Go\’ernor of Bombay, Sir James Rivett Lawrence 
and fed b) xK'rennial siblings, not only adds to the? Ixiauty of the 
hill-toil, but Ixitli directh* and indirectly aids in watering a line of 
small gardens that stretch to a considerable <listance below. It 
helps directly ])> mc'ans of a stream that issues from the lake and 
ultimately grow s into the Yc'iina river; and it helps indirectly by 
raising the general spring levcd in the gardens so that a sufficient 
supply of w ater can he draw'ii from a shallow^ dip w^ell, by means of 
a bucket and bamboo pole weighted wath a large stone and worked 
})) a single laboirn'i*. 1'he lilth' streams that flow from the upp('i 
parts of tlie hill into tlie largir stri'ams are so long as they last 
used in cidthation by iiuaiis of artificial water-courses. TIk' 
drinking water is generalh excellent. For drinking w'ater thc' 
municipality has 19 jnihlie wells and twa) chlorinated tanks ciz. the' 
Bishop I’aiik and the ElphiiistoiK^ Tank. They are disinfected 
|)eri(Klically, In addition, there are 230 private wells. To augment 
the water supply which runs short in May when the station is full of 
visitors, the Government Internal Distribution Scheme of Maha- 
halesvar y\us completed recently (March, 1961). The scheiiK' 
siixiplies tilled water and consists of pumping arrangements on the 
h^lpliinslone Tank, a reservoir, se'ttling tanks and a dam. 

From early October to June the climate is bracing and healtliy ; 
suiting most constitutions except those suffering from such chronic 
complaints as liver or lu'art diseasi*. Some rain usually falls in 
October and the j)lacc’ is a little damp and the evt'uings misty; the 
average mean temperature is 19-3*^ C. In November, December and 
January the climate is dr) with occasionally strong easterly winds 
cold t'uough to make a fire in the evening almost necc ssar)'; tlu* 
average mean temperature of tliesc months is 17*4'' C and the cold 
season ends about the Jiiiddle of the month. The hottest time of the 
year is generally from abemt the 12th of March to the middle of 
April, when, during the day, the temperature rises to a little over 
32*2® C. About 20th April the wind changes to the west, and cool 
moist, and invigorating sea breezes set in and gather strength as the 
season x>asses. In Ma\^ there are occasional showers and thunder¬ 
storms ; the air growxs moister and clouds and mist often fill the 
valleys. On most hot weather mornings the hill sides are cmered 
widi white clouds which completely veil the Koiikan, but these 
disappear as the day advances. The rainy season usually begins 
early in June, but a number of visitors remain on the hill till the 
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niiildJe of the mouth. As different houses are emptied, the owners 
cover them round witli raiu screens made of Kolamb and other grass 
so as to })JolcJtt the walls against the heav) rains. Most of the 
dealers and hawkers leave the- bazar at the end of the season, 
hut a iium])CT of \Tinis and the poorer classes remain. The> 
complcTeb siuTound llun'r houses with screens, leaving only a small 
opening on tiu' side furthest from tlu‘ prevailing wind. The' Vanis 
cany on iheir hade to a limited extent as the people who inhabit 
the hill and surrounding villages are too poor to lay in suflicient 
supplies for the monsoon. During thc'se months it is genc'rally very 
cloudy and misty, and the rain, though not incessant, falls lor the* 
greater j)art of the time. It is usuallx heaviest in Jul>', and 30 ceiiti- 
mete rs or more are occasionally rc'gistercxl in a day. Every spring 
becomc's a torrent and much damage is done to nmds and gardens. 
“ The dilfcTcnee l)et\\ec'n the wet season and the' dry season is strongly 
markc'd at Maliabajesvar. 'I'he wet season begins with the onset 
of the South-West monsoon early in June' and lasts till the second 
week of October. TIk' station receixes the' full force of the monsoon 
current on account of its situation on the crest of tlic Chats and in 
the four months June to Sc'ptcinher more' than 95 per cent, of the 
annual rainfall of 266" (675-64 cejitimetc'is) is received. In July and 
August llierc' is hardly a day without raiu. while in June and S(?ptem- 
ber rainfall occurs on tlirc'c* days out of four. The rainfall in October, 
xvhicli occurs at tlu' end of the monsoon, is much Ic'ss than in the 
main monsoon memths. and is Ic'Ss than 3 per cent, of ihc annual 
fall 

With abundant water and plentiful manure from street sweci)ings 
;md otlic'i* manure, gardening is carried on xxdth great succc^ss. 
I^'oreign vc'gc'tabU's arc' groxvn along the banks ol the Ycnna and othc'r 
streams, xvherc' thc're arc' also beds of straxvberrics and other iruit. 
Tlu^ excessive rainfall prc'vents the* cultivation of most European 
fruit trees, though thex flourish at PafK-gani about ten mile's east. 
Potatoes locally knoxxn as red potatoes are large ly groxvn and highl)' 
esteemed in the Poona and Jlombay markets. 

Among c'xotics may be mc.*ntionji'd a few oak trees, groxvn from 
acorns. The fie ld cro]>s are ehicdly xvheat, ndcliui or nc7g/z, .sued vari. 
coarse ricc', and a little barley. Sugarcane is found only in a fexv 
spots xxhich have a plc'iitiful supply of xvatc'j'. As a rule the crops 
arc harvested in the' early'^ season, so that the cultivators, unable to 
occujiy themsedves xvith cold xxeather soxvings, have to seek other 
means of subsistence during the rest of the y\;ar. Except near water¬ 
course, the soil is barren, and, as a rule, y ielcls scanty croj^s. Tlie local 
grain is alxvays poor and is seldom used bx any but the growers 
and a few servants. 

The ] 3 rincipal birds more of them heard than seen are tlu* 
nightingales, spurfoxvl, bird of paradise, and golden oriel sometimes 
called the mango bird. But the singing and colourful birds of 

* From Messrs- Doraiswamy Iyer and Nlivc’r Dass's Diurnal Variation of Rain¬ 
fall at Mahablcshwar, (issued, in Sei<‘i)tific Note No. 105, by the Indian 
Meteorological Departmemt, Poona.), 
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Niahubiilesvar like kingfishers, woodpeckers, cuckoos, thrushes, 
honey-suckers are the real fauna that go to enehance the beauty of 
the place. A number of venomous snakes arc found, of which the 
aag (naja tripudians), Phurtic (Behis earinata), Ghonas, im{\nuinydr 
are the eoinmonest. Phurse ajc found in great numbers and though 
small are vi'iy poisonous. Of the larger wild animals, tigers, panthers, 
and leopards, and of the smaller sj)ottc*d and four-horned deer and 
liog, are occasionally seen on the hill and in the surrounding villages. 
Hyenas come onl of their dc'ns oji a moonlight night, monkeys of 
fairly larger size if left alone seldom make a nuisance of thc*msc‘lves. 
Sdmbars are also found. 

Since ages it has faxai recognised that at Mahabalesvar lies the 
source of the gnait Krshna, Yenna, Koyna, Savitri and Ga>'atrT. 
Mahabajescar, from the beginni?ig of the 17th century, was under tin* 
subjection of dilferenl rulers, Hindus and Muslims. 

The' first l^uropean visitor to the Maluibalesvar hills, the late 
General 1'*. Lodwiek, on hearing from the Late Raja of Satara of the 
boundlcjss l^eauty of this jilace, exjdored the region in the summer 
of 1824. The celebrated j)romontory of Sidney point is re-named 
alter him as lie first set his loot there. He made his way, with 
a walking stick in hand, through the dense and tigerish forest, to 
tlui edge of that grand precipice, without any encounter with the 
w ild beasts that then inlested tlui place in numlxTS ; but a da>* oi 
two after, his dog, when clos(' to him, was carried off by a panther. 
He was also the first to bring the subject before tlu^ public through 
the medium of nt'W'spapcrs. H(‘ was follow^ed by General Briggs, 
lU’sident of Satara, who in 182(> built a cottage and j)revailed on 
lh(' Raja to construct an excellent carriagt* road from his capital to 
the present station, lattle further was done till Sir J. Malcolm, 
Governor of Romba\’ (1827-lSdO ), zealously took nj) the inattcT, 
established an c‘\i)erimenlal convale.sccnt hospital for European 
soldiers, and, b) his pcMsonal residence at the hills in the hot season 
of 1828, attracted a crowd ol ^isitors. In the same season, Colonel 
Robertson, the successor of General Briggs, built a house at the sta¬ 
tion. In November 1828, Sir J. Malcolm returned to the hills 
bringing wn’th him Dr. M illiamson specialh ax)pointed to the duty 
of reporting on the climate and fitness of the locality for a sanatorium. 
Sites w^Tc now selected foi- some public buildings; the Governor s 
residence on Mcnmt Charlottes called after Lady Malcolm, was 
commenced ; and a ])roclamation was soon afterwards issued by the 
Raja of Satara, inviting settkns to his newly founded village of 
Malcolm Peth or ‘ Midcolm-Ville 7 The Raju also undertook to 
continue the high road onward over the hill and down the Racltondya 
or Rotunda pass to the boundary of the British territory in the 
Konkan, from which point the former English Government agreed 
to construct a similar road down the Par pass through MalifuJ to 

Dasg^'iv ill Kolriha, the most convenient harbour on the Savitri or 
Bankot river. These works were completed in 1830. Next season, 

1 Murray's Bonihay Handbook (2nd Edition), 198-99. 
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Parsce shopkeepers jnade their aj)]K'araiice, and Goverimient employed 
a number of Chinese convicts in cultivating an extensive garden 
whence supplies of the finest vegetal^les, especially potatoes, were 
speedily drawn. The convicts, about twelve in number, came from 
the English settlements to the East and after working out their time 
ill chains remained at the place, married, and improved their condi¬ 
tion, with the proverbial frugality and industry of their race. 
A public subscription was raised to make bridle roads to the most 
l>icturesque ])oinls and in a few years the station reached a fiourishing 
condition. Mahribaleshvar was ceded in 1828, by the Satara Raja 
in exchange for the village of Khanclala in Wai, and in 1848 was 
incorporated in the Satara colleetorate on the lapse of the Satara 
Stale to tlu* c.v-british Government. 

Krom 1827 to 1866 thc‘ inanagenient of the station was carried on 
1)\' a committei'. During this time it was chiefly maintained from 
imperial rev(*nues which constituted the station fund. In January 
1865, to raise revenue for the improvement of the station, a inunici- 
palil\ was organised, and in Ma> 186(), its limits wen^ extended to 
incluch’ the whole of the station. Tlu' committee was dissolved 
in April 1867, and the management transferred to a towm immicipalit}'. 
Its incoiiK' was limited and tluaehm*. Government contributed from 
the public revenues. 

The po])ulation oi tht‘ tow n according to 1951 census was 4,872 of 
which 155 were agriculturists and othcTs 4,717. Of the latter 677 
persojis derived their principal means of livelihood from production 
other than cultivation; 643 from commerce'; 148 from transport 
and 3.249 frojn oIIkt .services and iniscc'llarK'ous sources. 

Mahribah'svar inmiici])alily with an ar(‘a of 59 sep jjiiles was 
establishexl in 1939. There arc* ten t^leclecl and two CA'-officio 
members in the municipal council. It is go\erned under the Rombay 
District Municipal Act, 1901. One seat rotating in three wards 
is rc'served for w^omen and one for the* Scheduk'd Castes. Besides 
the managing committee there is the Scluxds (Committee, Assessment 
(k)ininittee, Advi.sorv Committee on building and construction and 
a Sanitation (kmmiittce. 

The incojue of the municipality for the* year 1959-60 excluding 
extraordinary and dc*bt heads amounted to Rs. 2,96,980; municipal 
rates and taxes being Rs. 2,23,395; revenue derived from municipal 
]iroperty and jiowers apart Jroiii taxation Rs. 14,301; grants and 
contributions Rs. 51,234; and miscellaneous Rs. 8,050. Expenditure 
incurred for the same year excluding extraordinary and debt heads 
amounted to Rs. 3,28,319; genc^ral administration and collection 
charge's being Rs. 63,458; public safety Rs. 1,915; public health 
and convenience Rs. 2,16,426; public instructions Rs. 12,340; 
contributions 35; and miscellaneous Rs. 34,145. 

The tow^n is supplied w ith ])i])cd winter from the Bishop tank under 
the Government Interna) Distribution Schcmie. Besick's there .are 
19 municipal wells which are disinfected regularly. 
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There is no sj)ecial draiiuii^e system, but lately underground drains 
have been laid in the bazar area. Ciovernment has completed 
a major portion ol the? w'ork started in 1956, costing Rs. 75,000. 

There are inarki'ts for mutton, be(‘f, fish and vegetables. The 
mutton mark(‘t Iniilt in 1942-43 at a cost of Rs. 8,500 has an accom¬ 
modation for six stalls. The v(^getable market constructed in 
1951-52 at a cost of Rs. 23,7(K) accommodates eight stalls 
with all mod('rn amt nities. Resides there is oia* Blwji Addli when* 
vegetable gardc*ners seM their produce. 

There an^ s('V(‘n miles and five* furlongs of tar roads, 34 miles and 
ii half furlong metalled and 37 miles of unmetalled roads. 

For fire service* the municipality maintains one trailer pump. 

Primary education is tompulsory in th(' town and is managed by the 
District School Board, Satara. Tlu* municipality pays its contribu¬ 
tion on tlu‘ basis of 5 per cent, of tlu* annual letting value. There 
is one* High School owned by a private institution called the Seth 
Gahgadhar Makharia High School. There an* two private libraries, 
the Frere Librarv and the JVtit Library. The municipality pays 
an annual grant of Rs. 450 to the Petit Library. 

The Morarji Cokuklas General Hospital run by the Gov(Tnment 
is the only ]Uihlic disp(‘nsary in Mahfibalesvar. 

1'hcr(' arc fi\(* burial and cremation grounds for Hindus, Muham- 
medans, Parsees, Europeans and Goanese. All are managed privately, 
tlu* munieipalitx providing sheds for Hindus and Xfuhammedans. 

The municipality maintains one park viz., the Seth Gahgadhar 
Vfakliaria (hirden. The municipality has constructed a ‘Car Park' 
lU'ar Yeiina Lake at a cost of Rs. 16.0(K) in 1958. 

Tlie Fr<*r(* Hall built in 1864, contains a large reading room and 
a library with a large and well choS(*n collection of books. The hall 
is given lo the Mahribajesvar C'lub at present. The Petit TJbrar) 
has also a good coll(*ction of English, Marathi and Gujarati books 
and dailit‘s. The library has a billiards hall. The Mahabalesvar 
Club, the Parsec Gymkhana and the Hindu Gymkhana afford facilities 
for a number of s]u>rts activities. The Parsee Gymkhana offers 
courts for tennis and badminton. Table-tennis and card games 
are also pojuilar iimong tlu* Par.see Gymkhana visitors. The Hindu 
Gymkhana affords similar facilities and the tournaments on its 
tennis courts constitute an annual feature of Mahribalesvar's seasonal 
sports. Fishing, trekking, hunting and boating are another group of 
sporting facilities. The Mor^ji Gokuldas General HospitiJ near 
the P(*tit library and the ^fanekbaT Gahgabai Hindu Sanatorium 
afford medical facilities. There are three i^rimary schools at 
Mahabalesvar, two Marathi and one Urdu; and a high school viz. 
The Makharia High School. The SartxxJatja Kendra, Mahabalesvar 
established in 1949 aims at an alround development of the area. 
The Kendra works in a number of fields viz, bee-keeping, spread of 
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CHAPTER 19. (Tliication and literacy, building oi roads and wells and providing 

- medical aid and water-supply. The Wheat-Riist Station on the 

Places. Sassoon Road is sponsored hy the Department of Agrienltnre, in 
Mahabaleshwar. j^942, is doing valuable work in the dt'vc'Jopment ot diseas('- 
Buildings. rc'sisting varieties of wh('at. Th('rt‘ are thrtH' Insj^ection Bungalows 
at Mahabalesvar. Then' are three apiaries at Mahabalesvar one 
run by the Khadi and \^illagi‘ Industries Board and the other two 
oiz. Madhu KosJi and MadJiti Sugar run by co-opcrativt* 
societies. Mahabalesvar lioney known for its quality is in great 
demand in the adjoining areas. There are two mosques at Maha- 
bajesvar. The (Jhrist Church originally built in 1842 is near the 
Hospital. The Ro'uian jCatholie Church is adjacent to the Petit 
Library and tljc AmcTican Mission Chuidi is on the t)ld Malifibalesvar 
Road. About sixty )ards to tlu* nest oF th(‘ Christ Church is the 
Beckwith monument 4,558 feet above sva lev(4 and reached by 
a bad stony path. It is a plain ob(‘lisk al)out thirly f(‘et high and 
was cn'cted from public subscription at a cost of Rs. 8,()()(). Sir Sidney 
Beckwith died here in 1881 while cominander-in-ehiei. The subs¬ 
cribers put u]i an inscrij^tion and Lady Bc'ckwith semt out another 
on a marble tablet. The influence of weather on marble' rendered 
tlie sc'cond inscription almost illc'gibh' as c'arly as 1S43 ; the first 
inscription remains comparative‘ly uninjiire'd tliough the* writing is 
much obliterate'd anel blackt^neel and can only be* rc'ael with the 
greatest eliflieulty. For sevcTal yciivs the monmment has been 
regarde*d as sacreel by the poem*!- classes, who resort to it for the; 
purpose e)f obtaining answcTs le> praye'rs. The first inscription on 
the west face runs : 


“ Sacrenl to the Memory e)f 

Taeutenant-General Sir Thomas Sidnew Beckwith, K. Ck B., 

Cove'rnor anel C’ommander-in-chit*f e)f Be)mbay, and Colonel of 
llis Majesty’s Rifle' Brigaeii*; 

>vho, after a long course of distinguishc'd sc'rvice, expired at his 
Re*sielen(‘e on thc'se^ Hills, on the^ 15th day of January 
1831, aged 60 years. 

Erected by a small e ire le of his friends in le^stimony e)f their 
admiration for his noble character, and to ]>erpet!iate the' memory of 
so good and amiable' a man.” 

The other inscription on the east face nms : 

''This Tablet is placx^d by Maj\% Lady Beckwith, daughter of 
the latc^ Sir William Douglas, e>f Kilhead, Bart, as a memorial of 
the most devoted affection for her lamented husband, by whose 
sudden death she has been deprived of a most attachexl partner 
and friend and guide, in whom was combinc*d every amiable 
quality by which the Christian character is adorned, and the 
intercourse of doinc'stic life is endeared—a loss which can only 
be alleviated by the hope that looks beyond the grave. Tlie 
sympathizing Wends who erected this monument havk> kindly 
permitted a sorrowing widow to add her heartfelt tribute to their.” 
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About 700 yards soiitli-oast of the obelisk on the left of the road 
leading to Lodwkk Point is the cemetery canopied with the shade 
of many trees. Tt is w('l! kept and contains severid notable' 
monuments. 

There are^ about two hundrc'd !)ungalows on the hill. Iron roofing 
is becoming more common, as it can be mainlained in. good repair at 
a trifling <'\pensc*. As a rule' in the hot season all the houses arc 
occupied. Of the materials used in building these houses tlic teak 
came from Pombay, Ratnagiri, Poona, and Kanara, other timber 
from the neighbouring distric ts, the lime from Wai in Satara, and thc' 
corrugated iron from Bombay. The xnoperties on the hill are 
generally h('ld on lease; in a b'w cases the Ciocernment rent has 
been rede(*med. In most case s local house' age^nts would fiirnish thi' 
amount of rent c'tc., jk'i st'ason to the would-be bungalow lessees. 
Now according to section 6(/) of the Land Requisition Act, 1948, 
landowners cannot U*t the whoh* or j)ortion of their bungalows, lor 
one month or a season to anybody without tlu' prior sanction of the 
(Jollector of Satara, unch'r whose' jurisdiction , Mahfibak'svar falls. 
A number of hous(' agents have c'stablishc'd thc'inselves on the hill 
station since many* cU'cades. 11)e exterior and intc'rior of most 
bungalow's arc* fairly good whilst some of the Bombay owners' 
bungalow s n'sembk', in ('\c(‘lk'ncc'. tlieir Bombay residences. Bc'sides 
there an' fine' small eottagi's situated amidst wmody surroundings. 
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For thos(' who w'ant to escape' from attending to chores of hoiis(‘- 
k('eping tlu're are a number of hotels at Mahril)a]c\svar which give' 
vc^getarian and non-vegetnrian food with Indian or European style. 

Most of these hotels have rc'putation for good food and sc'rvico. TJie 
rate ]i<'r person during the season is from Rs. 8 to Rs. 25 and from 
Rs. 8 to Bs. 19 during th(' rest of the year. With the exc('ption of the 
monsoonisli montlis — Jun(' to September — ^lall^lbale.s^'ar is very 
saH.sfac'torily hahitahle throughout the rest of the y^ear. Tlie jK^ak 
s('asoii is April-May when, to esciqx' the sweltering heat of the 
]>kuns, a large numhc'r of visitors comc' to the hill station. But even 
when all tlu' bungalow's are occMipied and almost all the hotels arc' 
packed to capacity* one rareh' finds a fec'ling of congestion (except 
porhajys in the' bazar) for the simple reason that Mahabalesvar is 
ver\' w'cll laid ont. This benng a lucrative pc'riod of the year the 
prices of commodities, hotel fees, conveyance fares etc. arc usually 
liighc'r than wdiat they arc during the rest of the year. 

Tlie^ principal points are Arthur seat (4,421) Elx^hinstonc' (4,184), Points. 

Sidney or Lodvviek (4,067), Bombay, Camac, Falkland, Sassoon, and 
Babington (4,245) on the Kohkaii fac*(' and Kale^s on the 
Deeean face. 


Elphinstone Point is a seven-inik' drive from Frere Hall. Two FJphinstone 
miles more lead to Arthur Seat. The cliflFs at these joints are Point and 
higher than at any of the nearer eminences. These rise from the Seat 

Kohkan which is some two thousand five hundred feet below the 

I Mr. J. W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, C.S. 
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CHAPTER 19. l('vel of tin* Koyna valley. The ravine between Elphinstone Point 
“ and Arthur Seat is the rise of the Savitri river, and the height of thc‘ 

Maiiabalfsh\v\h point where the stream reaches its base is not less probably 

PointI 3,00() feet. Tliere is a small bungalow at Elphinstone Point, 

which provided accommodation for visitors. The bungalow is now 
out of repairs. Mahabalesvar immicipality has now decided to 
demolisli it and to constnict a new picnic-shed on a suitable spot at 
Arthur seat. The road which passes the Mahabalesvar temple is 
passable^ for light vehicles, but is imbridged and abounds in steep 
inclines and sliarp curves. From Elphinstone Point to Arthur’s Seat 
it runs close to tlu^ edge of the cliffs from which only a small stone 
parapet divides it. Great care should be taken in driving 
through this jiorlioii. Arthur Seat, so called after Mr. Arthur Mallet 
who first built a hr)use here, is the highest i^oint of the range in th(' 
neighbourhood, being 4,421 feet abov(' sea level. The view is of 
immenst^ extent in all directions. North-west over a ridge about five 
lumdred f(‘(‘t lovv^er is seen the Jor valley dense with forest and 
(oncealing th(* head wahns of the Krshna. Rajgad (3,f)92) and 
1"oi*na (4,605), in Pcxnia and Kahgori (2,457) in Kolaba are all 
visible from this point. During the hot weather tht* haze usually 
obstnicts the view, but in October and Novemb(T thest^ and other 
hills are seen to fine advantage. Tliey form masses of huge rocks 
lugged beyond description and apparently unscalable. In most 
jilaces the v^egetation has been cleared or burnt off them. TJiis adds 
to the wildness of the scene. But notwithstanding its grandeur the 
ey(^ would gladly find some relief from the universal baren(\ss, and 
turns vNith enjoyment to the masses of foliage on the southern side. 
About half a mile from Arthur Seat itself is a small path, which by 
0 scrambU\ h'ads down to a sjiring 200 feet below called the Wishing 
Well. The path follows the line of the cliffs and mounting up meets 
the carriages road at the little cleared spot which constitutes Arthur 
Seat. A verv' sleep and rather unsafe path ov(t the eminence enables 
a good climber to get down to a small ledge known as the window. 
It is about 200 feet below the Arthur Seat and once reached gives 
a magnificent view of the extraordinary drop on into the valley below. 
The l(‘dge is so low that the visitor can lean over it and ga/c^ securely 
into llu^ depths below without endangering his balance by straining 
in any way. Another circuitous path starts northwards from the 
Scat and is a safer way of reaching the window. Beyond the window 
a hnig spur projects into the Kohkan, and by the path above mentioned 
the people habitually pass the range, sometimes even with heav>' 
burdens. Considerable time is usually necessary for seeing 
Elphinstone Point and Arthur Seat. The best plan is to send out 
provisions and make a long morning of it. 

Sidney^ or yhe yvay to Sidney or Lodwick Point, which is nearly three miles 
lA)dwicL north-w'cst of the bazar, is to follow the Mahad road and take the 
second turning to the right. One more turning is met and the right 
hand should again be chosen. The road, though steep is well adapted 
for carriages. It follows the northern slope of the spur through dense 
though small forest and opens on to a space at the base of a sort of 
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promontory two- hundred yards long. The carriage way extends 
to the top of a rise in the promontory on which tiic Lodwick monu¬ 
ment has been placed. Beyond this again, is the extreme did of the 
Point known as the Nose or Elephant Head 4,067 feet above sea 
level. This must be reached on foot, as it is connec led witli the rest 
of the spur by a narrow ridge not more than five or six feet Made with 
a deep droii on each side. Tliis should be cro-^srd with caution. 
The Nose or Elephant Head end of the point is only hvelve feet 
wide and the sides have a drop of ov(t 2,500 le(‘t to the Koyna 
valley below. Many persons consider Sidne y j^oint the most beauti¬ 
ful on the hill. The view is less extensive on either side than from 
several other points. But Pratapgad and FJ])hiiislone point crags 
arc s(*eii thenc(' in their very best. There is a fine* rebent of ]>rospcct 
north-west ov(*r the Kohkan uhile the heaglit and rnggedness of the 
surrounding hills is n()wl)ere more fully brought home to the mind 
than from this almost isolated nKk rearing its rolessal height between 
two deep ravines croumed with ruggixl elilFs. 

Sidney or l.odwick Point was formerly called Sidney after Sir 
Sidney Beckwith. Later on, by order of Government, the name was 
changed to Lodwick Point, in honour of General Lodwick who was 
the first English officer that climbed the hill. By permission of 
Government a cH)lumn was erected on the point by General Lodwick’s 
son. The column is about twenty-five feet high from the ground 
to the top of the urn which surmounts the pillar. On the west of the 
base of the monument is the head of the General, sculptured in alto- 
relievo in white marble, prott*cted by stout tin wire in an iron 
frame. The iron has rusted and stained the face, which is scratched 
but not disfigured. On the south side is written : 

In memory of 
General Peter Lodwick, 

Second son of John Lodwick, Esq., S. Shoebury, Essex, 
who eiiterecl the Hon. E, I. Co.^s service in 1799 
and died at Bagneres de Bigorrt\ France, 

August 28th, 1873, aged 90. 

SENIOR OFFICER OF H. M.'S FORCES IN INDIA. 

On the east side is written : 

In 1803-04, he saw service as a mthaltcrn in connection with the 
operation of tlie Army under Sir Arthur Wellesley. He was 
Brigade Major of Captain Ford's Subsidiary Force at the Battle of 
Kirkee, November 5th 1817, when 2,800 British Troops defeated the 
Peshva s Army, and was present at the taking of Purandhar and other 
hill forts. He commanded u Regiment at Kittur in 1824; he 
subsequently became Town Major of Bombay; and c losed his career 
in India as Rc^sident of Sat^a. 

The first European who set foot on 4:hese hills, he made known 
the salubrity of the climate, and led to the establishment of the 
Mahabajesvar Sanatorium, thus conferring an inestimable benefit 
on the Bombay Presidency. 

On the north side is written : 
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The Point, now by order of Government designated Lodwick 
Point in honour of his name, he reached alone ,in 1827, after hours 
of toil through the dense forest. Here, therefore, as the most 
appropriate spot this monument has, with the permision of Govern¬ 
ment, been erected by his only son, R. W. Lodwick, of Her 
Majesty’s Rombav Civil Service, Accountant General of Madras, 
in 1874. 


Bomhatf Point. Bombay Pomt, so calk'd apparently ]>ecausc of its being on the old 
road to Bombay, is one of the earliest known in Mahabalc.war. 
^The view from it is perhaps the most extensive on the hill. It 
comprehends on th(' right or north-west Fratapgad and on tlic south¬ 
west the Saddleback and the set of hills between them, of the most 
varied and beautiful forms to be seen in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. Tills also is the point from which to see the sunset over the 
sea. It is the most freqiK'nted rendezvous on the hill. A larger 
space has been cleared for carriages and a platform jiiade for a band. 
The point is reached by two roads. For both the Mahad road must 
be followed for a full mile to a spot where three' roads meet. The 
shorter way tO' the point is straight on. One portion is rather stce^p 
but the saving in distance is very great, and the gradients have 
lately been improved. The whole road from the turning runs through 
thick woods. The turn to the right is the long('r road, which gives 
a much easier gradient but a mile’s more driving. The Maha(J road 
is followed for three quarters of a mile when a turn to the left leads 
to the point. Many fine glimpse's of Sidney Point are obtained from 
this road. 


Falkland, 
and CflffWTc- 


Falkland. 


Camac and Falkland Points called after the C;ov(‘rnors of those 
names are within a quarter and half a mile respectively of Bombay 
Point. The views are very .similar. The Saddle-back hill is seen 
to great('r a<lvantage from these two than from Bombay Point, but 
the sunset view is sona'what obstnicted by the shoulder of Bombay 
Point itself, h^alkand Point how<’ver, has a large space for carriages 
and is a very favourable resort. The cliffs of Babington Point are 
(^xcciedingly well vic^wed from this point, 'rlicsi' heights whihi 
(ixceedingly abmpt arc .specially well clothed with vegetation. "Thc' 
lines of the mosses and passes are sixicially attractive in October 
and in the cold weather the ravine is filled with the intense blue 
shadow characteristic of thc^se hills. 

Closely adjoining Falkland Point is the glade, an open space cleared 
in the forest, a charming specimen of the Ix'autiful interiors of these 
small light woods. There is a direct road to Falkland point by the 
left hand turning of the three mentioned above. It is broad and 
drivable but very steep in parts, and not much used for carnages. 


Sassoon Point about halLway on the road to Babington Point has 
the Lawn Tennis Courts of the station. There are .six of them well 
furnished and in good order. There is now the Parsee Gymkhana witli 
the Tennis courts. 


1 Compare Lady Falkland s Chow Chow, I. 147. 
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Babington Point is about two miles almost due south of the Frere 
Hall. Tlie road is an excellent one. It passes through the bazar 
]>ast Sassoon Point on the right and on for another half a mile by 
gentle gradients. The last half mile where it turns a little to the 
^vcst is very steep and leads on the point a fine opcai space. This is 
the point of view for the Koyna valley and the Saddle-back. 

Kate s Point, unlike all the others, affords a vit‘w to the Deccan side. 
The hills here have less variety and grandeur. But the valley of the 
Krshna has beauties of its own in a winding river and patches of 
cultivation. Kama|gad, Pandugad and Mandhardcv, three fine 
hciights, are prominent objects in the landscape. VVai unfortunately 
is shut out from view by a shoulder of the hill called Tai Gliat. Tlie 
road to the point has recently been made easih' passable for light 
carriages. It turns off from the Poona high roatl about a mile and 
a half east of th(^ lake and from here it is another mile and a half 
lo th(' point. It is a spur jutting out into the Krishna valley. At 
the (‘xtH'inity is a hug(‘ piece of rock a hundred feet high wliicli 
appears to have* beconu^ detached from tlu* main scarp. A few 
sinall(*r bouldi'rs w(‘dged betweiai this rock and tlu; face of the cliff 
form a comK'cling link not more than six fe(^t wid(‘ requiring steadi¬ 
ness to cross. The rock and scarp with th(* connecting boulders 
form a curious natural arch. 7'he arch is known as the Kate’s Point 
Needle. TIk' road to Kate's point forms part of the old path to 
Malcolm Peth known as General Phayre’s road. It follows the 
northern slojie of Pahegani from the* village of Dahiyat and emerges 
on the plateau about a mile east of Kate’s Point. This path was at no 
time made passable for wheels. 

There aic three chief waterfalls on and near the hill, the Liiiga- 
jnala falls in the Yenna A^alley, the Dhobis’ fall almost midwjiy bet- 
w(^en Lodwick IMiiil and the bazar, and the Chinamen’s 
fall near the gardens fomualy cultivated by the Chinese* ticket-of- 
l(‘ave men. 7'hese are well worth a visit, (‘Spc'cially in the cold 
\\(\ither when llu* volunu* of \vat(T is eonsiderabh*. 

The Lihgamala falls are reached by two differt nt routes. One is 
by the Satara road which has to be followed for about 2^ miles from 
the Frere Hall, when a mile more along a branch road to the left 
called as Lihgamala road will lead to the falls. Carriages cannot 
approach within a quarter of a mile and the branch road is narrow 
and steep everywhere. A turn to the right about three quarters of 
a mile from tbe^ road shows the ]iath leading to the falls which are 
excellently viewed from s(*veral of its angles. The stream is here 
lirccipitated ovc'r tin* face of a steep ehlf with a sh(*er descent of 
some 500 feet, unbroken when tlie torrent is .swollen by rain, but 
ordinarily divided by projecting rocks, about one-third of the way 
down and scattertHl below into thin white streaks and spray, which 
are aften circled by rainbows from tlie oblique rays of the sun. 
A strong eddy of air created by the fall blows back on to the top 
the spray and light objects thrown over the fall. The headlong rush 
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CHAPTER 19. and roar of the falling river Ycnna; the many other streams lining 

- with silver the steejD dark sides of the chasm, as they hasten to join 

Mahabai^hvvar foaming torrent, w'hich far below is dashing on through masses 
^WaterMk^ ^ i grandeur of the scenery, now wreathed in floating mists 

Lin^amala. bright in sunshine, combine to form a scene of the most absorb¬ 

ing beauty^ By means of an arduous scrambh^ the very edge of 
the fall can be reached, though usually at the expense of a wetting. 
Visiting the Lihgamala in the inoniing and them in the evening is 
like visiting two places, fm* ,the light of day ]da> s here pictures- 
qiiel)’. In the orchards near the Lihgamala wild flowers and salad 
grow in abundance in the gardens neighbouring the falls. The dak 
bungalow of Lihgamala is close by. This bungalow and the falls can 
he reached by another carriage route along the Poona road from 
which the road to thc^ bungalow^ brancht^ off to the right a few 
hundred > ards east of the Kate’s Point road. 

A most beautiful view of the Solshi vall(‘y can be obtained b\ 
passing from what is known as the Blue Valley road- which connects 
Babihgton Point and the Satara road. The turn to the l(*ft from the 
Satfira road is alx>ut a mile and half distant from Frere Hall and 
cannot be mistaken. The road is passable for light carriages but 
careful driving is required. 

Dhohh* Fall The Dhobis’ or washermen’s waterfall is so nauK^d because it was 
formerly used by washermen. It is on a bridle jnith connecting tlie 
Sidney Point with the Elphinstone Point and the Old Mahabajesvar 
road. Tlie fall is insignificant but situated in a lovely sequestered 
nook and looking straight at the south side of Elphinstone Point 
ravine. The rocks on cither side are abrupt and lofty, while thcK^ 
is abundance of foliage and forest to add to the beauty of the scene. 
It is frequented as a picnic spot. 

An (excellent round of the hill can be made on foot or horseback 
by starting along the Mahabale.svar road taking the left turn to 
the Dhobis’ waleiifall and <on to Sidney Point. Thence another 
bridle path starts south, known as From Dan to Bersheba. It crosses 
the Mahad road and eventually reaches Bombay Point. From 
Bombay Point the carriage road is followed to Falkland Point, whence 
again the Tiger Path strikes off following the head of the Babington 
Point ravine and past the Chinamen’s fall till Babington Point is 
reached. From Babington Point it passes by the Blue Valley road 
to the Satara road. The distance covered will be about twelve 
miles and most of the best views will have seen. 

It should not be omitted to notice that the Albert road, 
a loop branching southwards from the Satara road about 
half a mile from the Frere Hall and close to the pillar post, 

1 Murray's Bombay Handbook, 199. 

2 The Blue Valley takes its name from the blue haze and shadow for which 
it is notable. 
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gives perliaps tlie Huest panorama of the landscape west of Fratap- CHAPTER 19. 

ga^ to be seen on the hill. It includes the whole of the Blue Valley 

and the Saddleback range as far as Pratapgad* Mahabaleshwau. 

To the South of the town an earthen* bund against the Glcnoval 
stream, from the west forms an area of about three acres and 40' in 
deptli, which holds enough water to meet the needs oi the local 
people and that of visitors as well. 

Tlie i)roject is in being since 1969 and tlie water supi3ly through 
taps has recently started. The project with an estimated cost of 
Rs. 7 laklis, is being completed under the supervision of tlie Irriga¬ 
tion and Power Department of the Maharashtra State. It will be 
handed over to the Municix)ality for maintenance and use after the 
completion. 

Due to the porous nature of the soil, water in the dam percolates 
to the lou’(.*r portions of the hill. A big well has been bored there 
and the water is pumped into the dam, so that the supply of watei’ 
may not at anytime fall short of needs. 

Entering Mahal)a!(‘svar from Pahegani side strawberry planta- Strawberry 

tions attract the visitor’s attention during the season. These planta- Plantations, 

lions spix'ad out from the Yenna Lake to the Lihgamala falls. Lovely 
Mahabale.war strawberries are wellknown for their taste and are 
sent out in package's to different places. 

The places in th(‘ neighlx)iirho()d of the hill to which excursions Ewnrsions. 
are occasionalK made are Pratapgad, Makrandgad or Saddleback, 

Robbers’ C]a\'('s, and the Mahabajesvar temples. 

Prataiigad, 3,543 feet above sea level, is famous iu Maratha history. Pratapgad. 
Early iu his career it was the seat of Shivaji, the founder of the Marathfi 
Empire, and hert' in 1659 he 7net Afzal Khan, the eonimander of the 
Bijapur anny. The fort was designed by Shivaji in 1656 and built by 
Moro Trimbak Piiigle. For many years it was a great Maratha stiong- 
hold being in ruins under the British rule but is being rescued recently. 

Inside is the temple of Bhavani, Shivaji’s family goddess. Chhatrapati 
Shivaji was a devotee of Bhavani Devi. His sword was dedicated to 
this deity and at the time of battle Shivaji flourished his sword 
with the battle-cry 'Jai Blmvdnt*. The great attraction of the 
Fort is now^ the elegant bronze statue of Chhatrapati Shivaji Mah^aj 
on horse back which was installed in 1957 and was unveiled 
by Pandit Javaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister of India. The 
tomb, a short distance outside of the fort, marks the spot where 
Afzal Khan’s head was buried. Pratapgad has been made much easier 
of access by a good road which runs nearly the whole way, and 
a travellers’ bungalow at Vada or Ambenall at the bottom of the pass 
where refreshments can be had and arrangements made for carrying 
those who' find it difficult to climb the hill. The Va<Ja bungalow' is 

* In the first instant it was proposed to put a bund in cement but the com¬ 
position of the soil below being unsuitable for such construction, an earthen 
dam has been built. 
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within forty iniuules’ walk of the fort, hiltccii villages, yielding 
a yearly revenue of Rs. 3,350, were granted for the maintenance of the 
temple of Bhavaiii.^ Though not much ravaged by the teetli of time, 
the elements have been somewhat unkind to it in as much as the 
])lnnacles of two pillars, here were once sti uck by lightning and some 
years back a lire broke out at Ratapgad vhich brought down solid 
walls. Tliesc walls and the upper j^ortions of the said pillars have 
])een built anew in concrete. Amongst the relics to be still found at 
Pratapgad are a couple of m^iirm or drums which used to announce 
the coming of Shivajfs armies to tlie fort and a flag-post on which 
fluttered the flag of Shivaji. Muslims gatlicr in thousands to attend 
the urus held annually in February in honour of Afzal Khan. 

Maki-andgad perhai^s the sweet or pleasant hill, and known as the 
Saddleback, stands on the left of Prata])gad in the village of Ghonaspur, 
about five miles sonth-w(*st of Mahal^ah'shvar. The In'll, which is 
sparsely covered with timber, is 4,054 feet above sea levc'l or 500 feet 
higher than Pratapgad. It is unfortified and has f)n tlie iop a pond 
and a temple. The chief attraction is its wide view, which on a clear 
day includes much of the Koiikau and a long stretch of sea coast. TIk' 
paths up the hill are steep, and lune and there' narrow and bordered 
by precipices.-. 

Parut ill the Koyria Valley, five or six miles be)ond Babington Point, 
is reached by an excellent footpath and has a good sux>ply of pig. 
deer, peafowl, jiinglcfowl and spurfowl. About ten miles further at 
a place called RainnolT, or at TambT, five' miles be)()nd, bear and 
sdmhar arc found. In going to Bamnoli it is usual to drive to Medha 
and then ride over the hill about seven miles along a good bridle 
path. 

Canda, a small hill in the direction of Pratripgad and about five 
miles from the bazar, is occasionally visited bv sportsmen. It is 
surrounded by a dense forest, which generally contains some ol' the 
larger wild animals. 

Kainalgad, a small hill north of Kate’s Point on the opposite side 
of the Krshna valley, 4,511 ftiet above sea level, can be reached 
either b\' a pony-cart or on horseback as far as Kate’s Point and 
thence on foot. A goodwalker can reach the top of the hill in about 
two houj's.. Pigs are generally plentiful in April and May, and small 
deer and spurfowl are abundant at all seasons. About twenty-five 
beaters are required. It is best to send some one who knows the 
irlacc a day in advanc*e to* make ready booths or and to 

find out from the villagers what game is about and where it is to 
be found. 

Another place occasionally visited is S7nn. Shin Ghal or the Robbers’ 
Cave, about four miles south-east of the station. The best way to 
get to it is to ride or drive about a mile beyond Babington Point, 
taking the left hand road. After this a footpath, chiefly used by 

1 Details of Pratapgad are given below under Ptatapgad. 

- Details of Makrandgad aro given below under Makrandgad. 
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tlie DJiava<Js ol Malusar, leads to a rocky plain on one side of which 
is the cave. There are many stories about this cave. Some Hindus 
consider it an ancient abode of the giants, while otliers assert that 
it was made as a chapel by the Rshw or seers. Others again say 
that the cave is the work of Dhavads who dug it to get the laterite 
stones they used in making iron. The objection to this last story 

is that as laterite is found on the surface it is difficult to see what 

the Dhavad gained by mining. The length of the cave is about 
150 feet, the mouth about ten feet wide and high enough for a man 
to enter without stooping. In the middle it becomes considerably 
lower. A few years ago the cave is said to have been a tunnel about 

500 feet long. It is gradually being filled by clay left by the rainy 

season floods. The cave is seldom or never entered by the villagers, 
as the thick forest round is infested by wild animals which, no doubt 
frequently resort to the cave. The natives call it Shin Shin Ghal or 
the Shin Shin passage. What Shin Shin means is not known. 
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At the upper part of a small wooded ravine about midway between 
the Siiidola range and the road leading to Kate’s Point from the 
Tahegain road is another Robbers’ cav(' smalliT than the above 
but better known and more often visited. 


About Arthur s seat, sdmbar are found during tlie greater pait of 
the cold and hot seasons. Owing to the thick undergrowth, princi- 
l>ally kdrei, it is most dilficailt to beat them out. One hundred 
beaters arc* necessar\, and even then the sdmhars often break back. 

Small deer and spurfowl are plentiful here as on most parts of the hill. 

During March and April there is some bush quail shooting about 
lour miles from the station on the Paiicgani road and on the Satara 
road from Ijugamala onwards. 

The temple* of Maluibajeshvar which gives its name to the station TLiapjcs. 
is situated 4,3S5 feet above* sea kwel in old Mahabaleslivar two and 
a half miles north of the bazar. Near the main temple of Mahubale- 
shvar are two other temples, one dedicated to Krshnabm or the 
river Krshiia and another to Atibaleshvar or Vishnu. Mahabaleshvar 
and KTshnabai are held in more esteem than Vishnu and their temples 
are more costly. 

The temple of Mahabajeshvar is surrounded by a stone wall about 
five*, feet high. In the centre the temple, built of black trap and 
supported on stone pillars, consists of two apartments, a small innei* 
room for the god and a larger outer room for the worshippers. The 
tc^mple of Kishnabai which is also of trap, is larger than the temple 
of Mahabajeshvar and of a different shape. It consists of Khans or 
arches on three sides with an open space in the centre, the whole 
somewhat resembling a theatre. The fourth or northern side is 
formed by a high stone wall, at the base of which, about tliree feet 
apart, are five holes out of which w^ater flows; these are supposed 
to be the five rivers Krshna, Koyna, Yenna, Gayatri atid Savitii, which, 
after nmning for about ten feet, unite and fall through the mouth 
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of a carved stone c'ow into a cistern, and overflowing^ the cistern fill 
a second rcs('rvoir. The upper cistern in former da\s was used for 
l)athing by Hindus of the higher castes and the second by Hindus of 
the lower classes. There is no written informal ion regarding the 
Iniilding and cost of these temples. But from local inquiries, it 
appears that they have been in existence from remote times, and 
that al^out 300 years ago they wcri' rebuilt and thoroughly j epaired by 
the wealthy Satara banker l\irashuram Narayan Aiigalb Repairs at 
a cost of about Rs. 15,000 were carried out in 1875, when a corrugated 
iron roof was ])laced over tlu* tem]ilt* of Krshnfibai b}' the then Chief 
of JanikhindT. 

Tlie village is regarded ])\ Hindus as a lltili or sacred pool, as 
people come to it to perforin religious rites. The ilrfilnnan priests 
and temple servants who form the bulk of the inhabitants earn 
a considerable rev(T)ne. The* god Shiv has an (‘udowment granted 
by late Raja of Satara, w hitb is adminisl(‘red by an agent appointed 
for the purpose. Beside s frequent gatherings on all religious 
festivals, yearly fairs an* held in honour of the two chief deities, 
and are largely atlendexl hy all classes of Hindus. 

The traditional origin of these K'lnples is that two rakahas or demon 
brothers named Maluibal and AtibaJ, bitter enc'inies of the Ibahmaiis 
and tlieir gods, were so powerful and warlike that they disturbed 
the devotions of the Biiihinans and harassed the people. The 
Bralunans appealed to Vishnu who came* and killed the younger 
brother Atibaj. Enraged at the d(*alh of his bi;other, Mahaba] 
chal’caiged the god to single combat. T1 k‘v fought so long that 
Vishnu became exhausted and sought the help of llu' goddess of 
enchanlui(‘nl. She cast a spell over the giant so that he eeased 
fighting and promised to grant any favour the god should ask of 
him. The favour asked by the god was the death of Mahaba], As 
Mahaba] had jdedged his word, this fiivour had to be granted, and 
the gods began to cut the giant in pieces without his offering any 
resistance. Sti'uck wdth admiration Shiv offered to fulfil any of 
his dying wishes. Several reqiu^sls were made and granted, die 
chief being that Shiv and Vishnu should take die names of the giant 
and his brother, and that in memory of their fight their temples 
should be called Mababalcshvar and Atibaje.sbvar. 

There are three yearly festivals or uslmvs at the temples, KTshiiabars 
and Navnltra in honour of the river Krshna, and Shivrdtra in honour 
of Mahabajeshvar. Krslmabais fair lx3gins on the first day of the 
bright half of Phdlgun (Februaiy-March) and lasts for five days; 
the Navamtra begins on the first day of the bright half of Ashvin 
(September-October) and lasts for ten days; and Shivrdtra begins 
on the twelfth day of the dark half of Mdgh (February-March) and 
lasts for seven days. To meet the tost of these fairs and other 

^ Acc'ording to a local story Parashuram Narayiui Angal was a Satara beggar 
who suddenly discovering a large treasure lyecame a banker and spent his 
money in building temples, rest hou.ses, and wells in tlie Satara distri(*t. 
l.iady Falkland s Chow Chow, II 31. See below Pateshvar. 
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expenses in caniiection with the tejnples a sum of Ks. 150 was sanc¬ 
tioned from th(5 rewenue of the endowed village of Kairi. Private 
eontrihutions are collected if the amount falls short. While these 
lairs last, from Rs. 200-300 are spent on the observance of such 
religious rites as pwi/ojan ptirfin and Kirtan or Kathfi. The amount 
sanctioned for the performance of these rites is about Rs. 175, and 
the excess is met Irom fund raised on the occasion. 

At the Narwha tlic're are scarci^ly any sbangers. On tlie two 
other occasions from about 1,000 to l,5tK) people gather from the 
neighbouring ^'illages in tlu' jriv]i and Wm talukas of Satara, and 
from the nearer villages of the Mahad taluka of Koltiba. People 
from Poonfi and Nasik and from tlu*. more distant j^arts of the Deccan 
and of Northern India, espc'cially Ru/mgis and Fakirs, may also- some¬ 
times be seen and occasionally Parsecs and Musalmans are attracted 
for the sake of amusement or from eiiriosil\. Of these visitors thost^ 
who live close at hand return the same evening, and those who dwell 
farther off remain till the* close of the fair. These' an' accrmimodated 
either in Krshnrrbru’s shrine or in the houses of j)riesls. most of whom 
lioid papers from the ancestors of the pilgrims appohiting thc in their 
hereditary religious guides. The onl\' rites performed by the 
pilgrims are bathing in tlie sacred waters of the Pahehgaiiga and 
wcnshippiiig tin* principal images. Rich i)ilgriins sometimes 
give fc'asts and dinners to Brahmans. Except the petty shoj)keepers 
and Mahs of Malcolm Peth few' traders open stalls at these fairs. 
The articles olfered for sale* are of the commonest sort, glass bangles, 
earthen toys, dr>' date’s, cocoanuts, }>otat(H’S, guavas, plantains, and 
other ordinary fruit and raw^ sugar and swcetnH'als. The other 
temples at Maluibajeshvar are those of Shri Ram, Shri Hanuinan. 
Shri Shaiikar, Shri Vitthal and Shri Dattatrax a. 

The Pratap.sinh Park situated near the Wnna Lake is under the 
management of the Forest d«'partment. Hie park is \er\' well laid 
out and has a herbarium. Tlu’ Seth Gaiigadhar Makluuia Garden 
is under the munitipal management and has a children’s corner and 
a radio set foi* public listening. 

The local people of Mahribaleshvar proper and of the near about 
areas an' Maratha, Dhavad, Dhangar and Koli. With the exception 
of a few^ wealthy permanent residents, mostly traders, the main bulk 
of the population is from moderate to poor. People living in the 
bazar occupy tenements with light and air not idways in plenty, 
yet the fre.sh air generally prevailing on the station is energising food 
in itself, The atmosphere is so dry and cool, except during the 
monsoon, that it seldom mak(?s one feel fatigued. 

The local people at Mahabaleshvar follow a number of occupations 
most of which are centrc'd round the needs of the visitors. Thus 
there are shoe-makers (shoe-making is a fkiurishing indigenous 
industry in Mahabaleshvar), fruit and vegetable vendors and grocers 
storekeepers, cloth-merchants, chemists, dhangars and ponywallas, 
bamboo stick makers etc. Then there tne the Government servants, 
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the slaii ot the Posts and Tclegrai>hs, Huildiugs and CoiJiiuiinieatiaiis 
DepiU'hneiit, the Superintendents office, the Mahalkaiis Office etc. 
l^^inall) , among the resident iiiha]>itants come the hotel keepers. 
Mahfibah'shvar being a fine hill-station hotels have an iinix>rtant place 
in the (‘cononiic life of the t)cople. 

For conve\ane(‘ MahribajesJivar has a small number ol bicycles and 
privaU' ears arc* seen during the season. The State* Transport 
Authorit)^ provides bus service during the seasoji to take the visitors 
to near about places on the hill station. However, with all this 
a ride on a horse remains a pleasure by' itself. 

A fairl\ long stay at Mahilhaleshvar is a luxur\ w hich middle class 
])i'ople cannot aftbrd. For the benefit of these people tenements 
known as Holiday C.’am]) have b(‘en erected in the premises of the 
old (h)vcnmient House. Tlu* Holiday Camp at Mahfibafeshvar has 
58 leneinents in all which are divided into three classes. For 
reservation an a])j)lication is to be* jnade to the* Director of Tourism, 
Sachivalaya, Homba>, and a deposit is to be paid. The amount 
of deposit is Rs. 10 for the first and second class and Rs. 5 
lor the third class. All the R'lienients arc provided with 
bathroom and electricity and also with necessary utensils 
and furniture. Food is also served to those wlio desire. The rates 
have been fixed according to the class. The scheme has become very 
])opuIar and people are taking advantage in increasing numbers. 

The Tourist bureau at MaluTbak'shvar gives intormalion regard¬ 
ing the various faeililitvs available to the visitors of Malifibaleshvaj' 
and co-ordinates tlu* work of the travel agc'ncitvs, State Transport, 
hotel owners, housing agents and Holiday C^ainp authoriti(‘.s, etc., for 
the beiK'fit of the visitors. 

Maliiuiancjaii^ad (Javli T ; 17 40' N, 74"' 25' E ; RS. Satarii Road, 
28 m. SW;) in Ja\ ]i was a small fort on tlie top of a hill called by 
the same name, rising about fKK) feet above the vallev , and situated 
in th(' small village of Sindi eleven miles west ol bamnoll and close 
to tlie south of the yXmboli pass bullock track. The fort was eUvSy of 
ascent from Sindi. It is not more than about ten acres in exh'nl 
and was but little used as it is commanded on all sides by othcT hills. 
In 1880, except sonu^ light broken down walls and a pond, little of 
the fort remaiiUHl. At }>rescnl notliing remains of the fort except the 
broken foundation and the hill-top is not inhabited. 

Maliinidii^ocl For! (Man T; 17^’ 40' N, 74"" 25' E; RS. Koregihiv 
20 m. W; p. 3,591), in Man lies within the village limits of Sihdl 
Budnik about five* and a half miles west of Dahivadi. The easiest 
way to it is by the* Satara-Pandharpur road to a point about half 
a mile w est of the pass descending into the lower parts of the Man 
taluka. From this point a broad track branches off northwards to 
the fort which lies not more than half a mile from the road. Tlierc 
arc three hamlets close on the noilli of the fort wliich towers about 
250 feet above them. It consists of a flat nearly triangular table land 
with the ap(^x to the east surmounting a perpendicular scarp of black 
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trap below \\liicli are sleep slopes ol slioil grass with a little soil. 
The sides are overgrown in i>]aces with prickly pear especially on the 
north-west corner. Th(‘ ascent should be made from the second 
hamlet which will be encountered on approaching the Pandliarpur 
road from tlic? iiorth-wesl. A path about five feet wide with rude 
steeps at intervals of almost c'very yard takes to the fort. A stc'ep walk 
of about five minutes k‘ads up to the* gateway, the immediate approach 
to which is in ifiac(\s almost blocked by prickly pear. The path 
which leads up th(' side in a south-east direction here takes a turn 
at nearly right angles to the* south-west. But Ixjfore entering, the 
visitor will probably go some filteen yards further to see a small tank 
cut in the rock, the site of an excellent spring always full of water 
and furnishing the neighhouring hamlets with their hot weatlier 
supply. The gatewax' has been cut in the scarp about thirty feet 
below the summit. "J'he passagt' cut is about six feet wide but the 
gateway narrows to about fiv(‘ feet. Tt consisted as usual of a single 
pointed arch about s(‘vc*n le(‘t high (rf well cut masonry the top of 
which has fallen in. Insick* are tvxenly-two rock-eut steps which 
wind through a riglit angle and lead to the top facing cast. The 
inner side of the’ curve is as usual proU'ctecl and the way up the steps 
proportionate'!)' narrowed by a curtain of solid masonry. On 
emerging on the top and jnoce'eding ciisl along the north face of the 
fort on right hand is a small hillock on which stood the office now 
in ruins. A little further on is a water tank thirty feet square, 
originally built of well cut masoiir), but now a great deal fallen in. 
Near it are two small tanks lined with eeinent for the storage either 
of grain or w ale'r, and to the south of these is a large pit roughly hewn 
out of the rock, i^crhaps intended for prisoners as in Varugacl. About 
fifty yards further east is a turret of considerable siz.e the masonry of 
which is solid and on wiiich a gun was planted. This turret stretches 
right across the fort but imderiicath it on the southern side is an 
archway about four feet high by two broad. But creeping through it 
is reached the eastern end w hich tapers off nearly to a point. The 
fort is about a liuudrcd yards long by forty widt*. The walls are 
about five or six feet high and the masonry, except tlic top layK)r, 
is in fair preservation. At tlu' east end is one, and at the west end 
are two bastions at the nortli-wcst and soutli-west angles. Originally 
all three were crowned with guns and there are still remains of 
parapets on them. On the east }>astion is a small stone placed erect 
for a ling and worshipped as the? image of the god Jajm'nath Mahadev. 
A small fair is ludd in honour of the god and the existence of this 
shrine explains how the ]iath up to the fort is in good order. There is 
also a ruined building of kxrsc^ stones near the south-west bastion in 
honour of some Muhaminedim saint or plr. 

Mahiinangad is expressly mentioned as one of tlie chain forts 
built by Cliliatiapati Shivaji to' guard bis eastern frontier. But 
some of tlic local residents declare that the fort existed in Musalman 
times and point to the pir shrine as evidence. This shrine 
liowever proves nothing since there are many such unfortified 
hills with shrines. The masonry is characteristic of the later built 
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forts of Maratfm times consisting of small, almost or altogether, uncut 
stones bound by mortar usually x>oor but, at the biistions and entrance, 
of good sound quality. On the same s]inr about a hundred yards 
east of the fort is a hill which barely commands it and is connected 
with it by a neck of the sx^iir. The hamlets at the feet are not walled 
or j)roteeted in any way so that the approach within 250 feet of the top 
must ha^ e been easy enough. To escalade it howevcT must have been 
difficult though at the south-east corner by no means impossible. The 
liercditary gaiTison consistc'd of about sc'vcnty-five liamoshis and 
Mahars who held tlu* gadkari indm lands. The fort had lands assigned 
for it. Tlu? havaldar or former commander of the garrison is now 
the i)dUl and tlic? salmis or accountant is the Ktdkarm of the lands wliich 
are lor ]Hirpos(\s of administration as a distinct village called by the 
name of the fort. 

Mdhiill (Satara T; 17” 40' N, 74” 00' E ; US. Koregaiiv 8 m. NE., 
P. 624.), also called Sahgam Mahuli from its position at the meeting 
of the Krshna and the Yenna, is a holy town in great local note about 
tliree miles cast of Satara. The town is divided into two parts, 
Ksetra Mahuli on the east bank of the Krshna' and Sahgam Mahuli 
on the west bank of the Krshna the prope rty of the Pant Pratinidhi 
])y wh()sc‘ family most of tlu‘ Mahuli temple's were built in thc' 
eighU^enth century. These lempk's,- which fonn the chief objects 
of interest at Mahuli, arc' tc'ii in nnmbc'r and are built almost on or 
about the river bank. Dc'scencling the river the first is the temple 
of Uadhashahkar on the c'asl bank of the Krshiia in thc limits of Ksetia 
Mahuli. The tc^nple stands on the G.iri Ghat a long and handsome slonc' 
platform built l)y one Bapu Hhat Govind Bhat about 1780. The temple 
is built of basalt and consists of a shrine and a vc'Stibule which may 
liere be dcjscribcd as a A (‘randah supported by three small horse-shoe 
scolloppcHl arches. The dome is of bj iek and almost conical in shaj^c. 
It is broken up into gradually lessening rows of stucco ornamentation 
in which are niches filled with images. On each side of the entrance* 
is a lamp-y^illar or dlpmdl. Thc temple was built about 1825 by Tai 
Saheb Sachiv of thc Pant Sachiv family of the former princely state 
of Bhor. ** 

The second, also on the east bank of thc Krshna, is the temple of 
Bilve.shvar built al)out 1742, by Shripatrav Pant Pratinidhi. The 
temple consists of a vestibule (IS'XlS'X'll') and a shrine 
(1(/ 9"Xlfl' 6"X13')- The vestibule has no opening but a low door 
close to which is the Nandi. The roof is supported by a few pillars 
each of which is in alternate comscs square, round or octagonal. The 
sides gradually contract by a series of offsets which run up nearly 
to the top of thc dome so that the back wall is only five or six feet long. 
Except the upper part of the dome which is of brick covered and 

1 The Krislina is crossed near ^fahuli Vjv a. Hying bridge and the steep descent 
on its cast bank is obviated by a good winding pavement or ghat, 

- The temple ac‘counts Jire from llic NISS. of the late Mr. E. H. Little, C. S., 
fonnerly Assistant Collector, Sata»’a. Compare Ch(»sson and Woodbalts 
Bombay Mtscellany, 1 : 803—04. 
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ornamented with stucco, the temple is built of gray stone and bears 
a very solid appearance*. Over the bull near the vestibule door is 
a square stone canopy apparently later than the temple and supported 
on each side by a broad low pointed arch. In front of the temple 
are a few tombs of ascetics and further beyond is the gMf or winding 
pavement and flights of steps leading to the river built in 1738 
by Anandrav Bhivrav Deshmukh Ahgapurkar. The third, also on the 
east bank of tin; Krshna but at some distance from the first two as 
also from Mahiili village, is a large temple dedicated to Rameshvar 
and built about A. D. 17(K> by Parashiirani Narayan Ahgal ofDegahv. 
Looking at it from the opposite* or west bank the chief objects of note 
are the very fine flights of thirty-five steps leading up to it from the 
river-bed. One flight with its broad platfonn was begun by the last 
Peshva Rajiifn 11. (^179(1-1817), but never finished. Though form¬ 

ing part of die ^\hole structure, it would lead, if finished, rather to 
the side of the temple* tlian to tlie t(*mple itself. The other flight 
begins nearl\ wliere the first h'aves oflF, and at an angle to it, and is 
said to be tlie work of Parashiirain Aiiga]. Half-way up it on either 
side is a small cloister of two arches, which would be perfectly circular 
but for a small niche in the keystone. The roof is domed and formed 
by concc'ntrie laytTs of stone, each projecting over the below and 
so diminishing in circnmfert'nce till only a small hole is left enough 
to admit oik* stone. At the toj) of the steps are two lamp-pillars one 
on either side* of which, only one is in gO(Kl condition at present and on 
the right is a small shrine with a three-faced image of Dattatraya. In 
front is a linll with his face; towards the door of the vestibule. He is 
very richly oniarnc*ntod with chains and bells. Between his feet is 
a small ling ovc’rsliadowed by the cobra with two worshipping women. 
The caiKip)' is snpjiorted at the corners by pillars which are square 
and Hinnd nr octagonal in alternative courses. Above is a low 
octagonal dome on two courses, the lower plain, the upper with a few 
figures. Above this again is a representation of the lotus, but the 
stucco has falfi'ii off. The doorway consists of a stone porch supixirted 
on half pillais. The vestibule is vt‘r>' small and is entered by a low 
door. There aie three* domes, the l()we.st is over the vestibule, the 
next conies a little higher, and the third adjoining it is the highest. 
All the donu’s are of brick and stucco surmounted by a representation 
of the lotus. Behind the temple is a cloister of five arches now not 
in good repairs. A small door leads into the shrine with five small 
figures in black basalt. Tlic ccmtral figures are Shiv and ParvatT. 
At one end is an upright Hamiman with bands clasjied together. 
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Tlie fourth temple of Sahgameshvar Mahadev is, as its name shows, 
close to the sangam or junctipn of die two rivers, on the west bank 
of the K):shna and the north bank of the Yenna and nearly opposite 
the Bilvc'shvar temple. From the bank of the Kjrshna two flights 
of steps lead up tso the courtyard wall in which is a small 
door opening into the quadrangular court in which lies the 
temple. It consists of a small open verandah with a roughly 
executed painting of Lakshmi and a vestibule and shrine. In front 
is the sacred bull under a canopy resting on four pillars. The breadth 
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at the Ixack is gradually diininislied by a series of offsets which are 
cjarried up into the dome. The architecture is pure Hindu. 
The iDillars are round or octagonal and square in alternate courses, 
and the roof is formed of long stones which stretch diagonally from 
pillar to pillar so as to form a series of lozenge or diamond shaped 
spaces, filled in with square stones of smaller siz(*. There are good 
flying buttresses to the platform of the sacred bull and the top of 
the dome. Like Bilve.shvar the body of the building is of basalt and 
the dome of brick and stucco. It is said to have been built by 
Shripatrav Pant Pratinidhi about 1740. Just below this temple and at 
the actual junction of the rivers is a triangular plot of ground occupied 
by tombs built over the burial places of an ascetic named Banshapiiri 
and his disciples. The largest, under which the ascetic himself is 
said to 1)0 buried, is an octagonal building of gray basalt, surmounted 
by a low dome. The sides are 0 ]X‘n, and the triangular heads of the 
()j>enings are scollopped and richly carved above ; a broad ledge is 
carried round supported on elegant scrolls. Inside is a litif' and 
sacred bull. The nc'xt in size is squ^^re with a horse-shoe opening 
about six feet high and carved pilascc'rs on each side. The dome is 
of brick, plastered and fluted. Tn de are a Hug and bull. The third 
is a mere canopy with flutc'd dome and supporttnl on square pillars 
over the hug and bull.. 

Tlie fifth, tlie largest of the Mahuli temples on tlie south bank of 
the Yenna at its juoeting with the Krshna is dedicated to Vishveshvar 
Mahadev and is said to have been built by Shripatrav Pant Pratinidlii 
about 1735. It is of basalt and enclosed by an irregular shaped court¬ 
yard open on the river side, from which it is approached by a flight 
of steps. The high ])latform on which it is raised, the low colonnade 
which runs round the greater part of it, the short thick pillars in 
alternate courses of round octagonal and square', the^ loze'nge-figured 
stone roof, the breadth increasing from the front by offsets and then 
docrea.sing in a similar way behind, all show that it is a building purely 
Hindu in architecture'. The' length from back to front is about fifty 
l eet, and tlie^ breadth varies from twenty Ject to five' lect. 14ie interior 
consists of a vestibule with images of Canapall anel liakshiril and 
a marble slirine. The dome is e)f brick and stucco. The sepiareness 
of the form in this and othc^r domes of this time contrasts with the 
round domes of a later perioel. Animals are carved in the capitals 
of the pillars and the cornices. The sacred bull is on the usual plat¬ 
form surmounted by a canopy and ejctagonal dome, the niches of 
which are filled with mythological figures, and are divided from each 
other by figures of men on elephants. On two sides of the court-yard 
are cloisters with broad low pointed arches and square pillars; they 
are either meant to sei-ve for cooking purposes or are hostelries for 
visitors. On another side is a similar tinfinished building with 
naiTOwer and more pointed arches. At the entrance's of the vestibule 
is a fine bell apparently with no writing but the date 1744 in Eiiglish 
figures. Tlie bell was probably taken by the Marathas from some 
Portuguese church in the Kohkan after the capture of Basscin in 1739. 
At the back of the Vishveshvar temple and very inferior to it in every 
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respect is a basalt tcanple of Ranichandra said to have been built in 
1772 by Trimbak Vishvanatli Pethe usually called Mama Pethc 
a distinguished general under the fourth Peshva Madhavrav 
(1761-1772) and the inalernal uncle of Sadashivrav Bhau. It is very 
small and consists merely of a verandah and a shrine with brass 
figures of Ham, Lakshman, and Sita. The wall behind them is 
panelled ^^ath broad low arch(\s and painted with flowers. The dome 
consists of only two iX)lygonal course's. TIktc arc five? other small 
temples in AfahulT. The tc'mple of Vithoba W'as built by Jotipant 
Rhagvat of Cihcnc'r about A. 1^. 1730. It originally consisted of 
a small verandah with carved wooden pillars opening into the shrine 
by a low Muhammedan arch. A hall or vestibule with w coden pillars 
and door all round w as addc'd iu about 1860. Tlu' roof is hung with 
lamps. Bhairavdew’s is a small temple consisting of a shrine and 
open vestibule' or \’erandah wa'th three small archers. It was built 
al)out 1770 b)’ one Krishnarnbhat Talke and a hall with wmoden 
pillars, as in the tc'inple of ^^ithoba, has been recently added to it. 
The other thrc'c' temples are one of Krshnabai and another of 
Krshneshvar Mahadev built iu 1754 and 1790 by Krishna Dikshit 
Chiplunkar; and a temple on the right of the Satara road with 
a handsome flight of ste]^s begun by one of the' Satara Rmiis in 
1865. Besides theses temples Mahull has on each side of the road 
leading to the f(;rr\ sc'veral tombs or cenotaphs to members of tlic' 
royal famib' of Satara and others'. One' or hvo of these have some* 
simple but handsome' stone carving-. 

Mfiludi \Nas the birih place of Ram Sh^trl Prabhune the famous 
spiritual and political adviser of the fourth Peshvii Madhavrav 
(176M772). 

An open ]>lot, oncc' inhabited by him, has been given to the grain- 
panchayat and in his mc'inory the’ building wall be named after him. 

Maliiilr was the scene of an interview betw^c^en thc^ last Pc'shva 
Bajirav (17^)6-1817) and Sir John, Mfilcolm just before war was 
declared against him and during his w andering he constantly n'hirned 
to Mahuli. 

Many fairs arc^ held at MahuU. Especially the one' held on the 
last Monday of Shruvan and on the Mahashivaratri day attracts 
more than KXOfK) people. Mahuli is considered as one of the most 
sacred places by the Hindus. 

Makrandgad (Mahabalesvar Peta 17° S5' N. 73° 35 E ; RS. Wathar, 
52 m.) 4054 feet above sea level, wc'll known to Mahabalesvar 
visitors as the Saddleback, is a hill fort situated as the crow flies 

’ The illustrious dead from Satara and the ncighl^mring villagts arc broujxlit 
for cnmiatioii to MMiuli. 

- OiK' loinb vvitli the figure of a sitting dog is said to mark the burial place 
of a favoiirito dog of Raja Shaliu (1707-1749). It was a black grcylioimd 
and saved Shahu's lifer by its furious barking, which called tli(’ king’s atten¬ 
tion to a tiger which was iu the act of springing on him. A palanquin 
cstablislimcjut was kept up for liim Grant DuETs Maratlias, Vol I, 441; 
Lady Falkland’s Chow' Chow, 11, 31-32; Murray’s Bombay Handbook, 275. 
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CHAPTER 19. seven miles south-west of Malcolm Peth. It is well named the 
~ Saddleback and consists of two flattened humps with a richj-e between 

aces. (hemh From almost any part of tlu* western face of the hill between 

Makmavdt.xd. Bombay and Bribihj^oii points it forms a fine object in the magniflcenl 

pile of hills varyinj^ .in form and colour which form the south-west 
t^rou)^. It is perhaps best seem from Sassoon Point where several 
l)caks and ridges in the background serve for contrast and thro\\ 
it into strong relief. Ti is about 650 feet lower than the Maha- 
l)a]c*svar plateau, but to reach the summit it is necessary to walk 
frojn ten to tw(‘lve mih's and descend about 1,800 feet into the 
Koyna vaUe\ . Tht* easiest way is to take a patli bc'yond Gavalani 
Point which ch'scc'iids by DevIi village whence after crossing the 
Koyna a laii K gradual ascent leads to the village of Ghonaspur lying 
on a shoulder ol the hill at the south-east corner of the scarp. The’ 
line of ihe ridge is north-wT*st south-east. The soiitli-east hump is 
scalable but thc^ north-w^c'st very difficult to climb, if possible. On 
the soutli-east hump is a temple of Mallikarjun built by Chhatrapati 
Shivaji and an unused spring. The fort w^alls an' brokem down and 
appear not to have lu'c n ver\ strong at any time. The local stor>' 
about this as about otluT Satara forts is that it was built b\ 
Chhatra]Dati Shi\'ajr probably al^oiit 1656 at tlu' same time as 
Pratapgad. It was a fort of minor importance as it commanded 
none of the important passes, but it servcnl as a link in the chain 
between Vasota and Pratapgad. It was surrendered by private 
negotiation on 14th iua\' 1818 at the same time as Pratapgad'. 

Mai a. Mfdd (Patan T; 17° 15' N, 73° 40' E; RS Ktirad 52 m. NE; 

p. 195), a small village sixteen mihjs south-west of Patan on a plateau 
at the very c'dge of tlie Sahyadris, gives its name to a very favourite 
pass which connc'cts the port of Sahgamesvar in Ratnagirl with 
the Satara district. The road from Patan is by the Kumbharli metalled 
road as far as the' Yc'rad ferry, then by Morgiri on to Kokisri, where¬ 
after a long spur ,is climl)ed by an cuisy ascent. A ten miles level path 
along the spur leads to Mala. The path crosses a .small ridge about 
a mile from Mala and the camping ground adjoins a temple situated 
in a .shallow^ basin of rice* and flat lands surrounded by rounded tops 
of the neighbouring hills. A miles walk over nearly dead level 
ground leads to the edge of the pass from where, on clear days a fine 
view as far as the sea is obtainable. There are a few bison and 
Smnhar in this neighbourhood, but to beat the forest a very large 
number of men and two or tliree guns arc required. In October, 
and, if the monsoon is late, after the first fall of thundershowers, 
there is a fair chance of falling in with game by stalking in the early 
morning. The Mala forests are not good for bear, but tigers 
occasionally roam in the neighbourhood. The climate in the hot 
weather is pleasant and the ascent at Kokisri once made easy a fair 
w(*ather track for carts and rough carriages, would easily be main¬ 
tained. The bullock traffic is chiefly along another spur from 

1 A view of the fort with its two flattened hnmps iv given in Chc.ssen and 
Woodhair.s Bombay Miscellany, I, 177. 

^ Pendhari and Maratha War Papers, 343. 
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phebevacji, a village in the Vang valley. The ascent is not much 
steeper than at Kokisri and the ten miles of track along the ridge by 
Paneri and Hiimbarni are equally easy. These two villages as well 
as Pahcgani on the other route are good places for bear and 
sdmhar shooting. There is also a track to Helvak but this is less 
used and the ascent at Nav is exceedingly steep. 

Mdlam4h (Man T; 17° (Ky N, 73° 55' E; RS. Koregahv 18 m. 
SW; p. 2,000), near the head of the Man river, is a village in the 
Man taluka, seven miles north-west of Dahivadi. There is some 
tolerable land near the village and river, but low rock hills close 
the village in on three sides, and at a very little distance from the 
village the ground is very broken and the country rugged and wild. 
Tlie village has walls with gates flanked with bastions on the north 
and south between which is the market street lined with shops. 
There is only a small local traffic, but in Maratha times Malavadi 
was the home of the Ghatges, one of the most influential Maratha 
families. The Ghatges were Deshmukhs and Sardeshmukhs of 
Man and their Chief had a mansah or command of horse or some 
equivalent dignity under the Bahamani dynasty. The title of 
Sardeshniukh was given them then in 1626 when it was bestowed 
on Nagoji Ghatge as an unconditional favour by the sixth Bijapur 
king Ibrahim Adil Shah (1580-1626), together with the title of 
Jhunjhdr Rdv. Tlie great ancestor of the family was Ram Raja 
Ghatge who had a small mansah under the Bahamanis. From that 
period the Ghatges were notorious for their family feuds. They 
held indm and jdgir lands under the Bijapur government immediately 
subject to the control of the mokasadar or district administrator and 
served it with a body of horsed In 1657, when Aurahgzeb attacked 
Bijapur, Sarjerav Ghatge joined the Bijapur general Khan Muhammad 
with his troops-*. Shivaji captured the place soon after his coronation 
but Ghatge’s recovered it from him for the king of Bija^pur-**. On 
Dilerkhan*s approach to the south, Malavadi and the territory round 
came to be claimed by the Moghals. About 1680 the Dcshmukhi 
claims of Malavadi were given by them to the Brahman Deshmukhs 
of Khatav. When returned to the Ghatges on their submission they 
were placed under the Brahman’s surveillance. Moghal suzerainty 
over the territory was nominal. The Ghatges were plundering 
without stint over the whole district up to Malkapur near Fanhala, 
although Aurahgzeb’s army was within forty miles of them. 

Mandhdrdev (Wal T; 18° 05' N, 74° OB' E; RS. Wathar28m.) 
is a point on the Mahadev range lying six miles north of Wm. It 
crowns a long plateau which is easily reached by the bridle path 
known as Phayre’s road from Wai on the south whence the ascent 
is eight miles, from the Shirval on the north whence the ascent is 
thirteen, or from the west by Baleghat about ten miles by a road 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 70. 

* Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 123. 

^ Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, 208. 
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made from the top of the Khambatald pass. All these roads were 
made at about the same time when it was intended to make 
M^dhardev a health resort for troops. 

A kaccha road to the hill, of about 11 miles, has been recently laid, 
which connects Poona-Sat^a high-way, two miles south of SirvaJ 
The road for most of the part passes through green cultivated lands 
save on bare and rocky heaths where winds are hot and dry. State 
Transport bus service is conducted between Sirval and village 
Loham about two miles to the east of the hill. About one mile 
hence, immediately below the hill is a group of huts or a settlement 
of local people. After climbing the first steep ridge by a bridle-path, 
the stones of old steps though not all in their proper positions, make 
the climb safe though strenuous. At about half the height, the path 
turns to the nortli and runs along the east shoulder of the hill. Here, 
facing east, is a small temple dedicated to God Marutl. Walking 
some distance in the same direction a plateau is reached from where 
the path runs westward and climbs up the hill in stages or in series 
of flat long strips of high lands one overlooking the other. Large 
number of visitors, at the time of fair held on the full moon of 
Paush, resort to these parts for camping. 

This plateau is about a mile long and generally about half a mile 
wide looking down some 2,000 feet on the north and west to the 
Bhor territory and the Khandala peta and about 1,500 on the south 
towards Wai. A small dip on the west contained a rest-house, 
garden, and water cistern built by Tai Saheb Sachiv. To the west 
again of the dip is the plateau of Yeriili, similar to Mandh^dev and 
about four miles long. The height above sea-level of the Mandlmdev 
peak is 4510'. Tliere are traces of the road made by Government 
when the health resort was under consideration. The hill is very 
bare, the slope on all sides for alx)ut a hundred feet down being 
under cultivation. The only exception is an Anjan grove which 
surrounds a temple of Devi. A small rock-cut pond immediately 
below the main hill has tliree compartments one for drinking, another 
for bathing and the third for washing. But the water contained is 
safe for none. About 125 well-laid and broad steps lead to the 
upper hill covered with thick growth of large trees. The temple of 
MandhardevT is unimposing and old fashioned. It was built in 
honour of Ka’.ubai or Kalcshvari Devi, the patron goddess of the 
village. The idol has two silver masks and some garments. About 
1850 a spire was added to the temple. It was rennovated again in 
1935. The shrine is said to be very old but the temple has been 
repaired on few occasions in the past. The inner vestibule measures 
about 20' X 15' while the pendal in front is about 25' X 30'. In the 
precinct are built, perhaps for the use of pilgrims, in enormous blocks 
of local stone, some platforms large enough to accommodate score 
of persons. 

Masur (Karad T; 17® 20' N, 74® 10' E; RS; p. 5,814) in KaraxJ 
is a village lying on the left bank of a stream at the junction of the 
KaraeJ-Targahv and Umbraj-Pa^dharpur roads four miles east of 
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Umbraj and eight miles north of KaratJ. The village obtains a copi¬ 
ous water-supply from the stream on which it lies. The surround¬ 
ing land is most of it excellent black soil with unusual facilities for 
irrigation by water-lifts and small dams yielding some of the best 
wheat crops in the KaratJ taluka. The village has one main street 
running west to east with an open space at the west end which 
serves for a market. To the north of this market was a large building 
with the remains of a wall about twenty feet high with comer bastions. 
The walls enclosed a space of about two acres and contained a large 
mansion in the local style with a two-storeyed building in the east, 
a quadrangle in the middle centre, and stabling in the west. This 
was formerly the head-quarters office of the Targahv sub-division 
which reached as far west as Helvak. Before this Masur was a mud 
fort under the Pratiniclhi, and in 1806 the Pant Pratinidhi Parashuram 
Shrinivas was confined here, shut up by the last Peshva Bajirav and 
his mother who was backed up by Balvantrav Pha<Jnis, the Mutdlik 
or deputy. Bapu Gokhale was sent to enforce submission, and for 
a time the country was quiet, but shortly afterwards Tai Telin 
an oilwoman, mistress of the Pratinidhi collected a force in Vasofa, 
descended on Aiasur, carried it, and released the Pratinidhi. But 
Gokhale came back and succeeded in taking the Pratinidhi prisoner.^ 

At present nothing remains of the old mud fort, not even the 
traces of its walls. A two-storeyed primary school constructed 
recently under the Block Development Scheme occupies some of the 
open space, where the fort stood once. The activities carried out 
in the Community Development Blocks were: construction of 
a school building and a gymnasium, running a tailoring class and 
a veterinary stockman centre and payment of loan to backward class 
housing societies amounting to Rs. 750. 

Mayani (Khatav T; 17° 25' N, 74° 30' E; RS. Koreganv 36 m. 
NW ; p. 4,485) lies thirteen miles south-east of Vaduj at the junction 
of die Tasgahv-Mograla and Malharpeth-Pandharpur roads. The 
town is walled and entered by gates on the west and east. The 
wall is in a much ruined condition at present. A tolerable water- 
supply is obtained from a stream which runs by the north-east of 
the town and falls into the Yerla five miles south-west. The canal 
and most of the good soil lie to the south of the town. In places 
where the level of the land is too high for water to be obtained direct 
from the canal, it is raised by waterlifts attached to small wells 
dug near the canal banks and supplied by sluices from the canal. 

MedM (Javli T; 17° 45' N, 73° 45' E; RS Satara Road 29 m. 
SE; p. 2,0^) about fomteen miles north-west of Satara, is the 
head-quarters of the Javli taluka. Me^ha lies about a hundred yards 
from the left bank of the Yenna which is crossed about a few 
hundred yards above by a foot bridge and has an excellent water 
supply in some cisterns or stone basins filled from a pipe fed by 
a spring in the range of hills to the north of the town. Water is 
scarce in hot months. There are no made roads joining this village 

1 Grant Duffs Maratlias, Vol. II, 414-15. 
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to other places. Beaten tracks provide the only means of communica¬ 
tion and even these are washed away in the rains. Lack of made- 
roads makes communication with other villages difficult and the 
village has thus remained as backward as ever. 

Mhasvad (Man T; 17° 35' N, 74° 45' E; RS Koregahv 43 m. 
NW; p. 9,145), seventeen miles south-east of Dahivacji and about 
fifty-three miles east of Satara, is a municipal town, and in extent 
the largest in the Man taluka. It lies on the Sat^a-Pan<Jharpur road 
on the left bank of the Man. Mhasvad is enclosed by a ruined mud 
wall with corner bastions. The town has one main street running 
from east to west and leading to the Pandharpur road which runs 
round the north of the town. It is about half a mile long and thirty 
feet broad with on each side grain and cloth shops. A weekly market 
is held on Wednesday. It is an important trade centre. 

The i)opiilation of the town according to 1951 Census was 9,149. 
Of this the agricultural classes number 3,796 and the non-agricultural 
classes 5,349; of the latter, 2,681 j;)ersons derive their principal means 
of livelihood from production other than cultivation ; 901 persons 
from commerce; 92 persons from transport; and 1,676 persons from 
other services and miscellaneous sources. 

Mhasvad is a municipal town with an area of 34 *05 sq. miles where 
municipality was established in the year 1957. It is governed under 
the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. The total number of 
members in the municipal council is 15. Two seats are reserved for 
women and hvo seats for the Scheduled Castes. The administration 
is looked after by committees viz., the managing, the school and the 
dispensary committees. The Secretary is the administrative head of 
the municipality. 

For the year 1957-58, the total income of the municipality, excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads, amounted to Rs. 71,885; from munici¬ 
pal rates and taxes Rs. 53,948; revenue derived from municipal 
property and powers apart from taxation Rs. 10,340; and grants 
and contributions Rs. 7,597. The expenditure incurred for the same 
year excluding extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 69,959; 
general administration and collection charges being Rs. 16,062; 
public safety Rs. 3,560; public health and c'onvenience Rs. 37,581; 
contribution Rs. 2,557 and miscellaneous Rs. 10,199. 

The main source of water supply is the Man river. The municipality 
has constructed a well and has bored small holes in the river bed. 
The municipality had a scheme for permanent water-supply under its 
consideration in 1959. 

There is no proper drainage system. Kaccha guttars have been 
dug and water is allowed to gather in cess pools. 

Primary education is compulsory and is managed by the District 
School Board. Hie municipality pays an yearly contribution of 
Rs. 4,300. The municipality runs a secondary school which was 
started in 1957. 
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A dispensary situated within the municipal limits receives grant-in- 
aid from tlie municipality. 

The veterinary dispensary is managed by the District Local Board. 
The municipality pays an annual contribution of Rs. 400. 

The total length of roads is 38 miles all of which are Kaccha roads. 

There are two burial places on the south side of the Mhasvad 
Gaothdn. 

There is a park maintained by the municipality. 

Near the west entrance of the town in the north side of the street 
is the temple of Shiddhanath usually called Nath. The original 
structure is evidently ancient and recoursed. The gdhhdra or image- 
chamber, with an internal area of 20' by 20' but outside about 30' 
by 30' is of the star shape and built of gray basalt. It contains 
images of Nath and his wife Jogai in human form. The walls are 
ten feet high. The original unmortared blocks have been replaced 
by smaller ones in mortar but the old shape has been retained. The 
spire, thirty feet liigh is of brick and lime with a series of octagonal 
concentric storeys. The tiiandap has a vestibule about 6' by 6' the 
walls of which are in black basalt and have a wainscot of carved stone 
figures. This leads into a mandap, an oblong structure (30'X 3^^) 
with a roof ten feet high. In the centre are four of the ancient pillars 
in the usual octagonal cylindrical and rectangular courses excellently 
carved and moulded. The whole is on a plinth four feet high. 
Outside this is a modern court about fifty feet square enclosed on 
three sides by rude verandahs of stone and mud with wooden pillars. 
On the wall of the western verandah is embedded a large black stone 
on which is a very plainly written Kanarese inscription. Every 
evening Purdiuis are read here by a Brahman. On the fourth or 
southern side is a detached hall on wooden pillars about 5(y by 30' 
and beyond this again an uncovered court. Just outside the southern 
end of the hall is a large black stone elephant about 5' high and 4' 
broad with the right foot raised and trunk curled. A legend explains 
that Nath rescued from drowning in the Ganges the elephant of which 
this is the image. It is much venerated and many offerings are 
presented to it. Attached to tlie right foot is a small chain and the 
story goes that rheumatism can be cured by waving the chain over 
the shoulders ; also that if any one fails while visiting the temple to 
give a suitable offering to the elephant, the chain will be discovered 
next day in his field, and he will have to return it to the temple under 
pain of severe calamities arising from the displeasure of Nath. The 
court also contains at the south-east corner a fine lamp-pillar. Two 
archways lead into the street of which the inner about thirty feet 
high is a little higher than the outer archway. Who built the original 
temple is not known, as the inscription has not been made out. The 
courts, archways, lamp-pillar and restorations are mostly about 
200 years old, the work of Balaji Dabal a member of the Karad 
Deshchaughule family. Minor repairs to the temple were carried out 
from time to time to preserve it in a good condition (1960). A yearly 
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fair is held on the bright first of Margshirsh or November-December, 
when the masks of the images are driven in a carriage. Besides the 
usual articles of trade this fair, which is attended by about 22,000 
people and lasts for about fifteen days, has a special traffic in horses 
and cattle. The number of cattle and horses, sheep and goats 
exhibited reaches about 3,000, and as much as Rs. 30,000 are estimated 
to change hands. Six miles south-east of Mhasvad at Rajevacji in 
the Atpadi territory is the great Mhasvad irrigation lake which when 
full covers an area of six square miles^ 

Mhasvad was the home of the Mane family who were its Deshmukhs. 
The M^es were distinguished Shileddrs under the Bijapur Govern¬ 
ment but nearly as notorious for their revengeful character as the 
Shirkes-. The most glaring example of which could be found in the 
assassination of SantajI Ghorpade, the Maratha General during the 
period of Rajaram. 

Nandgirt or Kalyangad Port (Koregahv T; 18° N, 74° E; RS, 
Satara Road, 2 m. w;) 3,537 feet above sea level, stands at the end 
of a spur of the Mahadev range running south-west from the villages 
of Vikhale and Bhadle, eight miles north of Koregahv and about 
fourteen miles north-east of SMara. It is separated from the rest 
of the spur by a small gorge or Khind and stands on a lower hill 
than the Candan Vandan range close to its north-west. It forms, 
therefore, a less conspicuous object from Satara than the Candan 
Vandan twins, though from the south it comes prominently in view 
as it forms the southern extremity of the spur dividing the Vahgi?a and 
Vasna valleys. The hill sides are very steep and rugged and the 
scarp is very perfect. Tliere is no regular approach and the ascent 
is made by very tortuous and precipitous footpaths from Dhumalvadi 
the village immediately at the foot of the hill to the east to the 
first gate directly above the village and facing north. Though easy 
at first, the ascent becomes very steep afterwards and much blocked 
by prickly pear. Halfway up in a ravine is a good spring and pond 
known as the Kham pond, the water of which is not potable. The 
pond is hollowed out of the rock in three divisions and the roof is 
supported by pillars. The wat^ is abundant."* The fort has two 
gateways the one below the other connected by steps. The first 
gate laces norths the path turning abruptly as it is reached. Within 
is a hollow used formerly for stores. From the inside facing east is 
anotlier cave pond called the Gavi also full of good water. The 
entrance to it is protected by a wall. This cave pond is very diflBcult 


1 Details of the Mhasvad irrigation lake arc given abo\x* in Chapter on 
‘Agriculture and Irrigation'. 

2 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 70. 

* Mr. H. R. Cooke, C. S., found that perhaps the most remarkable feature on 
the hill was its water-supply. Immediately after entering the lower gate 
a steep footpath descends within the western was into a hollow at the 
bottom of the scarp. The hollow is about forty or fifty feet deep. When 
the bottom is reached the entrance to a huge cavern is seen which can 
only be reached by stooping. The cavern is full of water but very dark. 
Outside the gate and to the north there evidently were huge caverns but 
these have been built up with rough masonry. 
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of access, the way being thickly blocked with prickly pear. The 
second gateway of mortared stone leads out into the plateau, which is 
about iwo hundred yards high by one hundred broad with many 
ruined buildings, and four chief ponds inside the second gate. The 
first pond is about ninety feet by forty in area and twenty feet deep, 
its sides made of large blocks of masonry. Another smaller one 
is near the eastern face ; a third is in a hollow stopped with an 
earthen dam ; and the fourth is a small one near the south wall. 
The fort walls are in a state of bad repair. There are no buildings 
inside tlie fort except the temple of God MarutT. There are also idols 
of Dattatraya and Parasnath. It is said that the water of the pond is 
good for health. Even though water is available abundantly there 
is no habitation on the fort. The temple of M^uti was renovated 
by Dahanebuva of Ninapadali. Tlie tomb of Abdul Karim, a Musal- 
man Saint which is inside the fort is still visited by a few people. An 
Urus is held in his honour for five days before Holi Paurnlma. The 
fort was the head-quarters of an administrative sub-division with 
a treasury and had an establishment of a mamlatddr, pha4nts, sabnis, 
havdlddr and daffeddr, two karkuns, three naiks, and one hundred 
and sixty sepoys. According to tradition the fort was built by the 
Silah^aking Bhoj II, of Panhala^ In 1673 with other Satara forts 
it was surrendered to Shivaji-. The Pratinidhi, administered it till his 
struggle with Bajirav, the second Peshvia (1720-1740). In 1791 
Major Price describes it as looking like the hull of a ship of war with 
opposite it another hill with on its summit some places of devotion**. 
In the last Maratha war it fell to the army of General Pritzler in 
April, 1818. In 1862, it is described as a dismantled and uninhabited 
fort with a steep approach and a strong gateway but no water and 
no supplies'*. 

Nher a village (Khatav T; 17° 45' N, 74° 15' E; RS Koregahv 
10 m. SW; p. 1,398) in Khatav on the right bank of the Yerla, 
fourteen miles north-west of Vadiij and a mile north of the Satara- 
Pandharpur road, gives its name to a large storage lake built by the 
Irrigation Department between 1876 and 1881®, and in a good condition 
at present. In its land to the north is the Palu Mai a stretch of 
rocky ground interesting on account of its having had a standing 
camp of the Moghals for twelve years. 

Nigdl a village (Koreganv T ; 17° 25' N, 74° 10' E ; RS. Rahimatpur 
7 m. SE; p. 1,591), on the right bank of the Krshna eleven miles 
south-east of Sat^a and four miles south-west of Rahimatpur has 
the samadhi of a famous religious teacher or mahdpurush named 
Raghunathsviuni. In 1791, Major Price noticed it as being in posses¬ 
sion of fraternity of Gosavis to whom it was originally granted by 
Chhatrapatr Shivaji®. 

1 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, 27. 

2 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol* I, 202. 

2 Memoirs of a Field Officer, 201. 

* Government List of Civil Forts, 1862. 

s Details of the Nher storage reservoir are given above in tlie Chapter 
‘Agriculture and Irrigation’. 

« Memoirs of a Field Officer, 200. 
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CHAPTER 19. On the same side as the village is a very old stone temple of 

- Shri Rahganath Svami. The temple is visited by people who come 

Places, samadhu An annual fair is held in honour of the samddhi. 

Nimb. Nimb (Satara T; 17° 45' N, 74° 00' E ; RS. Satara Road, 19 m.; 

p. 4,219.) is a town about eight miles north of Satara. It was alienated 
to Rajaram Bhonsle the adopted son of the late Rani Sagunabal of 
Satara. The neighbourhood of Nimb is noted in the district for its 
fruit especially mangoes though not of a very superior variety. Grapes 
also are occasionally grown. In 1751 Nimb was the scene of a victory 
by DamajI Gaikvad who was advancing to Satara in the interests of 
TaiTibai against the Peshva’s faction. He was opposed by* 20,000 men 
being 5,000 more than his own force at the S^pa pass. He drove them 
back to Nirnb where he defeated them and caused several of the forts 
to be given up to TarabaP. 

Nimsod Nimscxl (Khatav T; 17° 25' N, 74° 25' E ; RS. Rahimatpur 26 m. 

NW ; p. 2, 830) in Khatav, about ten miles south of Vaduj, is mentioned 
in a revenue statement of about 1790 as the head-quarters of 
a paragand in the RayBag sarkar with a revenue of Rs. 26,250^. In 
1827 Captain Climes noticed it as a market town or kasha with 225 
houses, fifteen shops, a watercourse and wells'^ Nimsod has now 
lost its importance as a trade centre and is no longer the headquarters. 
There are about seven to eight shops in the village and about 
400 dwellings. 

Pal or Rajapur. Pfil or Rdjdpur vi lage (Karad T ; 17° 45' N, 74° 20' E ;RS Masur, 
10 m. SE ; p. 3,805) originally called Rajapur, lies on both banks of 
the Tarla alx)ut twenty miles north-west of Karad. Tlie village is 
chiefly remarkable for a temple of Khandoba where a yearly fair 
attended by about 15,CX)0 people is held in December-January. 

Khandoba's On the right bank of the river is the market street containing the 
Temple. shops of the chief grain dealers, moneylenders, and merchants, and 

most of the dwellings. On the left bank is the noted temple of 
Khandoba and the houses of the worshippers, priests and a few 
others. The temple lies on the site of a legendary appearance by 
the God Khandoba to a favourite devotee, a milkmaid named Palai 
in whose honour the village name was changed, from Rajapur to Pal. 
Tlie temple was built about 500 years ago by a Vani named Aba 
bin Shetl Padhode. It is a very favourite resort with all classes 
and has been added to in many ways. The original structure 
consists of a stone slirine or gdbhdrd and a porch thirty-five feet by 
twenty-eight from outside. The porch is enclosed by* four pillars 
very* plain but of the old pattern, the shaft being cut in rectangular, 
o'ctagonal and cylindrical blocks, but in mortar wliich shows that 
the temple is not older than the thirteenth century. The image- 
chamber sixteen feet square inside contains on a pedestal two lings 
with brass masks representing Khan<Joba and his consort Mhalsabal. 


1 Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 453. 
“ Waring's Marathas, 244. 

3 Itinerary, 62. 
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On the right hand is a black stone image of Banubai anotlier wife of CHAPTER 19. 

Khaij^oba, and behind are brass figures on horseback representing - 

Khan^obas chief minister Hega^! Pendhari and his wife. The Places, 
porch holds in niches on the north the image of Ganapati and on Raja pur 

the south the image of Siddhav^ini. On the north is the drain for Kliandoba s 

water poured on the images, covered with a canopy and flanked by Temple, 

stone horses. To these buildings Dhanaji bin SambhajI Jadhav, the well 
known Maratha general who flourished in the reigns of Shivaji (1627- 
1680) and Rajaram (1689-1700) and died in 1709, added a hall or 
manijap twenty-one feet square with open sides. It is supported on 
twelve pillars about two feet high and similar to those in the gdbhdrd 
porch and surrounded by a bench with a carved back. The roof has 
the usual broad carved eavt^s and parapet. The whole is of stone but 
the pillars are disfigured by whitewash and painting. Several of 
them are coated with brass and have a little poor carving. At each 
corner of the mandap is a small pinnacle and in the centre a small 
arched si)ire or shikhar. Over the porch of the shrine is a rather 
large spire and over the shrine itself is the main spire about fifty 
feet high off the ground, and tapering from the base which is as 
large as the shrine roof. All the spires are of brick and more or less 
ornamented in stucco with niches painted with mythological designs 
and images of gods and goddesses. The ornamentation is neither 
good nor elaborate. But the parts of the building are in good 
proportion which make it look massive and imposing without being 
heavy. Tlie temple occupies the centre of a fine square court 
paved throughout and measuring one hundred and forty feet east 
to west by eighty feet north to south. The court also contains at 
the north-west corner a small shrine of Omkareshvar Mahadev, and 
in the south-west corner one of Hega^L In front, that is east of 
the nmx^Jdp is the canopy with the image of the sacred bull 
Nandi covered with brass. On each side are two carved stone 
lamp-pillars or dipnidls about fifteen feet high. The bases are 
supported by grotesque stone images of elephants and bulls. Still fur¬ 
ther east is another rather larger canopy containing a brass-coated 
stone elephant, about one-third of life size and rather well-carved. 

To the south of the Nandi canopy is a small temple to Shivaji and to 
its north is a platform for the tulsi or basil plant. The wall of the 
court is about twenty feet high, and the west, the north-west, half 
of the south, and north half of the east side are all cloistered, the 
former in ogee arches and fine masonry, and the latter with flat 
roof resting on plain pillars of the old pattern built by Dhanaji 
Jadhav. The outer roof of these cloisters is flat and serves as a terrace 
and promenade. Compartments of the cloisters are walled up at 
irregular intervals and used as lodgings for devotees and permanent 
worshippers and for stabling the horses attached to the god's establish¬ 
ment. In the pavement of the court are embedded stone tortoises, 
while between the Nandi canopy and the man^dp is a large tortoise 
coated with brass. The court-yard has three entrances. The eastern 
is a small doorway six and a half feet wide flanked inside by two 
large stone lamp-pillars thirty feet high with twelve sets of brackets 
for lamps handsomely carved and by far the finest lamp-pillars in the 
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CHAPTER 19. court. This gate and lamp-pillars were built by Gamaji Chavhan, 

- a pdtil of Nher in the Khatav taluka. The northern entrance is 

Places. another small doorway built by the Shindes in their cloisters. The 

J^ndoba's^^ southern about twelve feet high by five feet wide is the chief and the 
Temple. finest gateway to the south of Dh^aji Jadhav’s cloisters. Inside, it is 
flanked by two cloistered chambers, the western chamber forming 
the end of DhanajTs cloisters and containing an image of M^ti; 
the eastern consisting of two cloisters and containing a smaller image 
of Ganapati was built by the Ghorpacjes of Mudho]. On the top is 
an ornamental music-chamber or nagdrkham in brick and mortar 
which with the archway of the gate was the work of the Manes of 
Rahiinatpur. Outside the court is an outer yard also paved with stone. 
The east side has a rough wall with some ruined cloisters; the south 
side C'ontains a rectangular stone building originally built with a dome 
and eaves supported by carved brackets, of which the latter raised 
by Dhanaji Jadhav remain. The rest of the south side and most 
of the west is taken up by buildings, but in the west is another 
very large gateway thirty feet high, twenty feet broad and two feet 
thick, with a massive stone pointed archway about six feet broad 
inside. Tliis was erected by YamajI Shivdev, the founder of the 
Karad Mutalik family. The number of prominent historical families 
in the Deccan who have bestowed gifts on this temple shows the 
great veneration in which it was held. Besides lands assigned for 
the maintenance of its establishment the temple enjoys a Government 
yearly cash grant. Many families prominent in the history of the 
Deccan have bestowed gifts on tlie temple, at which a great fair in 
celebration of the marriage of God Khandoba is held annually in 
the month of Pausha (December-January)^ A good amount is 
collected as offerings at the time of the fair and many offerings are 
made throughout the year. A clerk superintends the finances of 
the establishment and carries the metal masks of the god in proces¬ 
sion. The worshippers and priests are Ouravs and Br^mans. The 
great yearly fair held in the month of Paush or December-January 
is attended by about 15,000 people from all parts of Satara and the 
neighbouring districts. The pilgrims usually camp in the bed of 
the Tarla which at this time fonns a large dry beach. The fair 
proper lasts three or four days, being the days during which the 
marriage ceremony of the god Khandoba is supposed to proceed. The 
days vary slightly with some conjunction of stars. The traders linger 
some time longer. Copper and brass pots, bangles, piece-goods, silk- 
cloth, country blankets, and other smdl articles are sold at the fair. 
Sanitary arrangements are also made. Cholera once broke out during 
the 1869 fair when forty-three out of sixty-one reported cases proved 
fatal. The temple except the front portion of its outer wall is well 
maintained. Weekly market is held at on every Sunday. 

History. In Maratha times Pal was a kasbd or market town of some note 

on the main road from Sataia to Karad. Pali village and temple 
are closely connected with a celebrated exploit of Chitursingh in 
February 1799 in revenge for the defeat of his brother Shahu the 


1 Grant Duff Vol. II 298. 
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Satara Raja. He had heard that Raste was encamped near CHAPTER 19. 

Satara fort with a force of 2000 or 3000 men on. behalf of the Peshva. - 

He accordingly led 600 infantry through the hills and valleys till oppo- or*^ apur. 
site Pal where he remained concealed till night. He then repaired to ' ' History, 
the celebrated temple, performed the usual worship, and the whole 
party solemnly invoked the deity, stained their clothes with yellow 
dye, rubbed their hands and faces with turmeric in token of a vow to 
win or die, and issued.forth to the attack. The enemy was not un¬ 
prepared but had only time to fire a few rounds when they were 
furiously charged sword in hand, their guns taken, and the whole 
body dispersed in a few minutes. Chitursingh then retreated to 
Kolhapur so quickly that he could not be overtaken^ 


Pdncganl^ (Mahabalesvar Peta ; 17° 55'N, 73° 45' E ; RS. Wathar 
28 m. SE; p. 4,538) in Mahabalesvar peta about eleven miles 
east of Mahabalesvar, is a small health-resort on the Surfil-Maha- 
balesvar road 4,378 feet above sea level. Pancgani is connected 
to Poona and Wathar (nearest railway station) which are at a distance 
of 63 and 28 miles respectively by State Transport service. The 
village, lies with five others on a Sahyadri spur which juts out at 
Mahabale.svar and terminates about a mile from Wai. Resembling 
mostly in climatic and other conditions it can be termed the 
‘ Switzerland of India \ Situated to the lee of Mahabajesvar and 
about 200 feet lower, it escapes the heavy rain and fog of the outer 
range which are carried away into the valleys to the north and south. 
It is also happily shielded from the east wind by being built under 
a large extent of tableland. The magnificent scenery of the Krshna 
valley extending for many miles from east to west with its numerous 
hamlets, highly cultivated fields, and picturesque river, can be seen 
along the whole northern ridge of the mountain. Though less 
extensive, the southern aspect is even more beautiful. The geological 
formation of Pancgani is volcanic as is the rest of the Deccan. 
While all along the road up the hills from Wai to Dha^d^ghar two 
miles from Pancgaiii trap is found; the soil on the hill top has 
a large admixture of oxide of iron which reddens the stratum into 
laterite. 

Considered as a sanatorium, P^egani stands almost unrivalled. 
With a temperature like that of Mahabalesvar it has the eminent 
advantage over that charming health resort of being comfortably 
habitable throughout the year. 

The climate is cool, salubrious and comparatively dry. It is 
excellently adapted for both adults and children but for children 
especially it is unsurpassed in India. The average rainfall is fifty-six 
inches or about a fifth of that of Mahabalesvar. The mean tempera¬ 
ture at noon is 71° and the mean daily range only 6°. 

The population of the town according to 1951 Census was 4,538. 
Of this the agricultural classes number 143 and the non-agricultural 
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1 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. II, 298. 

2 Contributed for the frst edition by the Rev. M. Burgess, Head master 
Panchgani High School and revised subsequently. 
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classes 4,395; of the latter, 665 persons derive their principal means 
of livelihood from production other than cultivation; 756 persons 
from commerce; 144 persons from transport; and 2,830 persons 
from other services and miscellaneous sources. 

Nurseries are attached to’ the station where experiments have 
been made in planting exotic and other trees and shrubs and in 
cultivating English potatoes, which with peaches, the pear, and the 
blackberry thrive in the mild climate. The coffee of Pancganihas 
been favourably reported on by* London brokers. Here too the sweet 
heliotrope and myrtle grow in wild profusion. The sweet briar, so 
rarely met with in India, flowers here; and the eye of the traveller 
from the dusty plains below is gladdened with the sight of lanes 
bordered with hedge-roses which festoon overhead entwined with 
honeysuckle. A single cluster of sixty or seventy roses is not an 
unusual sight. Pancgani, always beautiful, is at its best in August 
and September when the fair pimpernel, the buttercup and the 
wild sweetpea cover the hillside while the springy turf of the table¬ 
lands is thickly carpeted with the velvety bluebonnet and the more 
delicate star grass. 

Before 1910, Pancgani was administered by the Superintendent 
of Mahabajesvar. It is now a District Municipality governed 
under the Bombay District Municipal Act since April 1, 1910. The 
area of the municipal district is 1,523 acres approximately. The 
population of the municipal district as per census of 1951 is 4538. 
The present (1960) population is about 8,000 which swells upto 
14,000 during the summer season. The municipality is constituted 
of 14 Councillors. Of these 14 seats, three seats are reserved 
for Harijans, one for women and one for the Ex-Officio Councillor 
viz., the Superintendent of Mahabaleshvar. All the Councillors 
except the Superintendent of Mahabaleshvar are elected. 

The municipality has constituted the following sub-committees viz., 
(1) Managing Committee, (2) Dispensary Committee, (3) Public 
Works and Lighting Committee, (4) Octroi Committee, (5) Recrea¬ 
tion Committee, (6) Schools Committee, (7) Rules and By-laws 
Committee, (8) Town Planning Committee and (9) Sanitary 
Committee. The main sources of income of the municipality are ; 
(1) consolidated tax (property tax), (2) octroi, (3) visitors tax, 
(4) animal and vehicle tax, (5) special sanitary cess, (6) hotel tax, 
(7) theatre tax, (8) rent from municipal properties and lands, 
(9) disper/iary fees, (10) notice and warrant fees, (11) Government 
and District Local Board Grants etc. The income of the municipality 
for the year 1958-59 was Rs. 1,52,819 as against the expenditure of 
Rs. 1,22,605. 

At present the chief source of water is from public and private 
wells. The Government have sanctioned water and drainage 
schemes which are expected to be completed within a couple of years 
(i.e. by 1962). 

The total length of roads within municipal limits is eight miles 
six furlongs out of which two miles and two furlongs are asphalted 
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and the rest are metalled roads. The municipality has chalked 
out a programme for asphalting the remaining roads within the course 
of three years (1960-63). 

The Municipality is undertaking the work of construction of 
vegetable market estimated to cost Rs. 25,000 and the work is expected 
to be completed before the close of the year (1960). 

Panegani being famous for healthy climate has eight residential 
schools run on the lines of English public schools. Education in 
these schools is imparted for Senior Cambridge and Secondary School 
Certificate Examinations. Besides these there are two primary 
schools for boys and girls administered by the District School Board. 

The Municipal Hospital is located in extensive premises tenned 
as Satish Kunj donated by Seth Shantil^ Mahgaldas of Ahmadabad 
and has in addition facilities of 20 beds in Shantilal Mahga{das 
General Hospital and 12 Beds in the Matoshri Maniben Mahgajdas 
Maternity Home. In the hospital there is an out-patient department. 
A distinguished Institution called Bel Air sanatorium is very well 
equippexl and specialised for treatment to T. B. patients. There are 
seven sanatoriums open to all communities wherein well furnished 
accommodation with other facilities e.g., utensils, crockery etc., is 
provided. 

Weekly Bazar is held within the municipal premises on every 
Wednesday, 

Panegani has a number of vegetarian and non-vegetarian hotels 
offering accommodation and food of a very high standard. 

The municipality maintains a very good garden and a children’s 
piu*k for the recreation of old and young residents and visitors where 
radio-set is installed and occa.sionally entertainment programmes are 
held. Panegani is visited by visitors all the year round and the 
following natural spots called “ Points ” serve as a good attraction : 
(1) Table Land, (2) Sydney point, (3) Kanga point, (4) Katchbavadi 
point etc. The Devil’s Kitchen situated to the south of the wellknown 
Tableland is also a place of mythological interest. At a distance 
of four miles from Panegani, there are some caves known as 
Rajapuri Caves wherein a temple of ‘Kartik Svami, son of God 
Shiva, is located. 

The State Transport Authorities have purchased a plot on Surul 
Mahabajeshvar road for the construction of a dec'ent Bus Stand and 
a rest house for visitors. 

A fair is held in Paficgiuii some time in February every year in 
honour of Ghatjm Devi the patron goddess of P^egani mountain, 
where all the local people and the villagers of the adjoining villages 
take part with great devotion. On this day, villagers carry her 
image in procession following which there is intens,ive music played 
on and dancing. The fair is celebrated with a view to inspire 
gaiety, being at the end of the harvest time. 
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Pdn^civgad or Pdndugad fort, (Wai T; 17® 55' N, 73® 50' E; RS. 
Wathar, 20 m. SE ;), 4177 feet above sea level, lies four miles north¬ 
west of Wal. The fort is conspicuous over a low spur branching east 
from its southern angle. From a distance it appears a square fortifica¬ 
tion with natural escarpment of cut black stone. 

The fort can be reached by a foot-path diverting to the north 
from Bhogaiiv, a village 3 miles west of Wm on Wm-Velahg State 
Transport route. In Bhogahv village, there is a small memorial of 
V^an Pandit, the celebrated Sanskrit poet of the 15th century. The 
approach to the fort is very difficult and at places the path is barely 
a foot in width with the hill slopes on one side and deep valleys 
on the other. Hill though not covered with thick forest has 
a considerable foliage of bushy shrubs. A path from Bhogaon leads 
to small break in the above mentioned spur and from this break 
it continues by a shoulder of the hill, on which are few huts belonging 
to Kolis formerly connected with the fort and charged with attendance 
on the temple. 

The ascend from the Koli hills is steepish and for the last two 
hundred yards had steps cut in stone. At the northern end the path 
reaches the entrance gate which now consists of two broken pillars of 
enormous size. It had a single archway with apparently no door. 

Tlie fort is about six acres in extent and nearly a square. Its 
defences consist of a scarp generally from forty to sixty feet high, 
more than usually precipitous and in many places actually overhang¬ 
ing and surmounted by a wall with masonry ramparts. The original 
materials of enormous blocks of dry stone have nearly all disappeared 
and except the northern end where the gateway and wall are of the 
huge masonry of the old forts, what remains is very light work. 

Of the 18 ponds which supplied the garrison with water, only 
three possess water. On the top a large pond on the eastern part 
is silted up. To the north of the main gate, some 150 feet down the 
shoulder of the hill is a group of small ill maintained rock cut 
water cisterns. 

All the buildings on the fort excepting that of the temple of 
Pandjaidevi are in a state of complete ruin. The temple is built 
in local stone masonry and is not in anyway imposing. A hall in 
front of the shrine of devi measures about 30'X20' and has a flat 
roof supported on four pillars. Number of ancient buildings on 
the fort have been reduced to a mere heap of bricks. In the centre, 
remains of the main building are hidden by a thick growth of bushy 
shrubs. 

The fort commands an excellent view of the surrounding area. To 
the east one gets a bird’s eye view of Wai, and Mandhardev stands 
conspicuously about 4 miles to the north-west. To the west Kenjalgad 
marks a prominent object at a distance of about 5 miles. 

The fort is said to have been built by the Kolhapur SilShara chief 
Bhoja II. (1178-1193) of Panhala. About 1648 it is mentioned as 
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being in the charge of a Bijapur mdhdsaddr stationed at Wai.^ In 1673 
it was taken by ShivlajP. In 1701 Pandavgad surrendered with 
Chandan Vandan to Aurahgzebs oflBcers.^ In 1713 during his flight 
from Chandrasen Jadhav the Mara^ha captain or Sendpati, B^aji 
Vishvanath afterwards the first Peshv^ being refused shelter by the 
Sachivs agent at Sasvad attempted to cross to Pandavgad in the 
opposite valley. Closely pursued, he contrived to conceal himself 
until two Marathas, Pilaji Jadhav and Dhumal, then common cavaliers 
in his service, gathered a small troop of horse and carried him with 
great difficulty to Pandavgad where he was protected by Sh^u’s 
orders. Chandrasen demanded that BalajI should be given up and in 
case of refusal threatened to renounce his allegiance. Shahu refused 
to give up B^ji and sent orders to Haibatrav Nirhbajkar Sarlashkar 
then at Ahmadnagar to march on at once to Satara. Meanwhile 
Balaji was in P^d^vgad surrounded by Chandrasen’s troops. But 
hearing of Haibatrav’s arrival at Phaltan about forty miles east, 
Chandrasen quitted Pandavgad and marched to Deur about fifteen 
miles to the south-east^. During Trimbakji Dehgje’s insurrection in 
1817 P^davgad was taken by the insurgents. It surrendered in 
April 1818 to a detachment of the 9th Native Infantry Regiment 
under Major Thatcher®. 

The Pandavgad caves are situated on a small south-east projection 
of P^davgad fort within the limits of Dhavdi village. On taking 
the path to Papdavgad and reaching the opening in the hills instead 
of timiing up the shoulder of the hill to ascend the fort, the way 
to the caves goes straight on towards Dhavdi by a well defined 
footpath which skirts the face of the hill. The small spur with the 
caves is found at about a distance of 300 yards. The angle it 
makes with the main spur should be made for and about 200 feet 
up are the caves. The first is a flat roofed chapel or chaitya about 
twenty-one feet by seven and about twelve to fourteen feet high. 
An arched entrance blocked up with mud and stones leads to a relic 
shrine or daghohd foiu and a half feet in diameter and six feet high. 
Its capital (head portion) is lost. Close by is another cave seven 
feet square, also flat-roofed with an arched entrance and containing 
a mutilated stone instead of the daghohd and locally said to be 
a ling. It looks more like a daghohd, being fully three feet in 
diameter at the base and scarcely a foot at the top. East of Cave II 
is an eight-celled dwelling cave or vihdr about thirty-five feet square 
and five feet high. The floor has been much silted up with earth 
brought in by rain water. The original height, as seen from the 
outside, was probably eight feet. The roof is flat and the rock 
overhangs four feet making a verandah with an entrance in its back 
wall about eight feet wide. The cells are two each on the east 
and west and four on the north, and there is a bed shelf all round. 


^ Grant DufPs Marathas, Vol. I, 109. 

2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 202. 

3 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol* I, 303. 
^ Grunt Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 323. 
® Bombay Courier, 18th Aprfl 1818. 
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Five yards to the west is a rock-cut cistern six feet deep and nine 
feet wide holding no water. The P^davgad caves are in good 
condition to this date and are visited by a number of people. 

FdnchvvHl (WaiT; 18° 05' N, 74° 00' E; RS. Wathar, 23 m. 
W; p. 600) a hamlet of Bhogahv village about three miles west of 
Wai, is apparently named like Pandavgad from the legendary 
Pandav princes. It is celebrated as the place where in 1673 died the 
great Maratha j)oet Vaman Pandit a contemporary of Shivaji, 
Tuk^to and Ramdas. Vaman was originally an astrologer of 
Koregahv. He studied the Shdstrds at Banaras. His two great 
works are in the ovi metre, a commentary on the Bhagvadgita and 
a metaphysical work called the Nigamsdr^, 

Par Par or Par proper and Peth Par or the market of Par (Malia- 
halesvar Peta ; 17° 55' N, 73° 34' E ; RS Wathar 46 m. SE ; p. 66) 
are two villages five miles west of Malcolmpeth and immediately 
south of Pratapgad. They give their name to and mark the old 
route into the Kohkan called the Par pass which goes straight over 
the hill below Bombay Point and winds at a very steep incline 
with so many curves that it was named by the British the Corkscrew^ 
])ass. Passing through the two Pars the further line of the Sahyadris 
is descended 1)\ an equally steep path to the village of Parghat in 
Kohlba district. This route was maintained practicable for cattle 
and the guns of the period from very early times and had chaukis 
or toll stations for transit duties and defence at various points. The 
rulers of Javli and Chhatrapati Shivaji who generally resided at Raigad 
(Mahad) in Kolaba must have used this route. BajI Shamraj, sent b\ 
the Bijapur govemment to seize Chhatrapati Shivaji, lurked about 
tin's pass till he was surprised at its foot, and driven in panic to 
seek safety in the forest.- In 1659 Par village was the scene of 
an interview bewteen Shivaji and Gopinathpant sent by Afzal Khan 
to stipulate with him.*'* Afzal Khan brought his forces by the same 
Par pass route to the famous interview at Pratapgad where the two 
met. As th('y embraced each other, Afzal Khan tried to press 
Shivajis neck between his arm and body and tried to stab him. 
In self defence, Shivaji thrust his iron claws in his bowels. Afzal 
Khan fell down unconscious and died. Thus Afzal Khan failed to 
catch Shivaji dead or alive and Shivaji killed him in an unpremeditated 
combat. In 1796 Nana Phadnis fled down this pass to Mahad and 
took measures for his safety by blocking it and throwing a strong 
garrison into Pratapgad-^ 

Until the building of the Kumblwli road in 1864 and the Fitz¬ 
Gerald pass road in 1876 the Par pass was the only high-way leading 
in to the Kohkan. The line taken by the Fitz-Gerald pass gives 
a splendid view of Elphinstone Point and Arthurs Seat cliflFs which 
the P^ misses. But the abrupt descent from Par westwards is 
very fine. 

1 Navanita (New Edition), 80-81. 

- Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, 115. 

3 Details are given above in the Chapter on History. 

^ Grant Duffs Marathas Vol. II, 261. 
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Near these two villages is a village named Par Sond situated 
within a radius of about a furlong. There is a primary school in the 
village Par Par and an ancient temple of Ram Vardayini Devi*. 
A well is constructed under the I^ocal Government Department 
Scheme for the villages. These villages come under the Sarvodaya 
Scheme. 

ParaH or S(ijj(niga<p Fort (Siitara T; 17^^ 35' N, 73° 00' E; RS 
Satara Road 16 m. NE; p. 1,196) about 1045 feet above the plain 
and 1824 yards in circumference, lies on a detached Sahyadri spur 
about six miles west of Satara. The fort is surrounded and 
commanded by three hills, Yavteshvar about 3,500 yards to the north, 
Old Satara about 2,5(X) yards to the south, and Nahka within 
1,100 yards to the south-west. The road from Satara to Parali, the 
village situated at the foot of the hill is asphalt('d and can be used 
throughout the year. The way up the hill leading to the fort is 
widened and steps have been built by the pilgrims. 

The only (entrance to the fort is by two gateways at the south¬ 
west angle. Both the gateways are in good order strongly built 
of cut-ston(‘ and flanked by towards and a parapet along the rock. 
The lower gateway which is partly under the rock is completely 
hidden from the apjiroach and commanded by the upper gateway. 

Tlie defences consist of a scarp of perpendicular black rock varying 
in height from about 100 feet along the faces to iibout fifty feet at 
the south-west angle of the fort. The scarp is l)uilt up in places, 
but (wcept near the gateway and at the south-west angle which 
aiipears to have been strongly fortified, little of the old parapet 
remains. The south-west angle is the only place practicable for 
an escalade as in otht*r places the rock is t(K) high and the hill below 
it too sleep to allow ladders to be placed against it, while there 
is no co\'er from the fire of the fort. 

The fort contains a partly ruined mosque and three temples, 
one of which situated about the middle of the fort and dedicated 
to Ram is a liandsome cut-stone building capable of defence. In 
the village around are buildings of various kinds. Just outside the 
gate is a small hamlet. The water-supply of the fort is from ponds, 
of which there are several but only two hold water throughout the 
year. Of these two, one to the north of Ram’s temple holds good 
water. The fort buildings are well maintained. The temples are 
repaired regularly and a fair is held every year on the day of 
Ram Navmi (chaitra sud. 9) which continues for nine days. 
A (IJiarmashaja is constructed in the fort to house the pilgrims. 

Paraji Village with a impulation of about 1,500 lies about 1,200 
yards by a path to the north of the fort. It contains a number of 
houses, some of which as also several temples in the neighbourhood 

^ The word Ram Vai'dayini is very common in the literature of Ramdas who 
described the goddess as one giving a boon or blessing to Ram. Tlic 
temple might belong to Shivaji’s period* 

- The name Sajjangad that is the fort of good men or sajjan is locally said 
to be deri^’(•d from the number of good men who visited it after it became 
the resid(^nce of Ramdas Svami. 
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are built of cut stone or have thick mud walls, which, with their 
situation, rendered them capable of defence. A weekly market is 
held at the villau;e on Monday at which forage, vegetables and other 
g()o<ls are obtainable. The watersupply of the village is from wells 
and from the Urmodi river which flows to the north. All round 
the base of the hill on which the fort stands are several small 
hamlets, some of them consisting of not more than three or four huts. 
Paraji was the favourite residence of Ramdas SvamI (1608-1681) 
who received it as iiunii from Shivaji. The local tradition is that if 
Shivaji in Satara required counsel from Ramdas Svami, Ramdas 
reached Satara through the air in a single stride. The tcanple of 
Ramdas is in tlie middle of the village', surrounded by the dwellings 
of his discipl('s. The temple of ])asalt with a brick and mortar dome* 
was built by Akri])ai and Divakar Gosavi, 'two disciples of tlu' 
Svaim. It was re})aircd and ornamented in 1,800 and 1,830 by 
Parashurain Rhau of Sirgrmv village eight miles south-east of Wal 
The spire is in octagonal tiers and about seventy feet high with 
handsome stucco decoration. The' \^(‘randah was built by on(' 
Vaijnath Rhagvat of Yavtc'shwar. A yc'arly fair attended ])y al>out 
6,000 people is held in February. 


On the north-west of Para]! village' aboul a few yards outside' art' 
two old FfeenadpantT tein])Ies facing ('ast. The southern temple 
now deserted looks like* the older of the' two; and some of its best 
carvings have' be'cn transfe'rred te) the northe'rn temple\ Tt is alx)ut 
fe)rty by twenty feet, including the ^dhhfird which is of the old star 
shape. Of the ^tihhdrd the walls alone re'inain. They are about six 
feet high and built of ene)rme)us ])le)cks of unmortared stone. The 
fldhlidm has a pyramidal roe)f e)f huge slabs diminishing in size from 
the bottom iqnvards. The ^dhhdrd pe)rtal is most beautifully carved 
in relief in a pattern similar to the' carving of the balustrade and 
])illars in the northern temple- 


The northern te'rnjile of about the same size' as the southern temple 
is complete. The hall e)r maiulap is about twenty-four feet square 
with four rows e)f fenu* pillars each, sevc'n fee't apart, supporting with 
bracke^ts a flat re)of ten feet high. The.' ce'ntral one over the round 
slab in which the^ Nandi is placed has a canopied top. Each of the 
othc'r compartments fejrmeel Iw four pillars has a ceiling of the' 
lozenge pattern. Outside in an unenclosed court is the Nandi canopy. 
The pillars supi^orting it are specially rich, the carving pattern 
differing in each, its ce'iling is dojned and a})out the same heiglit 
as the rest of the temjdt'. It is well paved and elaborately carved, 
every available In’t of space being filled with decorative moulding 
of some kind. A small vestibule also beautifully worked leads to 
the ^dbhdrd which is scpiare inside but star-shaped outside. Tlie 
sides are walled in at an early but ciomparatively modern time with 
mortared stone. At the entrance is a balustrade very elaborately 
carved. The pillars in the mandap arc plainer than is usual in the 
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oldest Pleinadpaiitl temples. Some are .giving way and rude props 
have been erected b('tween them. Slabs Ix'lonpng to th(^ broad eaves 
of the old temple r(X)f have been used to make a ])edestal for 
a lamp-stand. The balustrade and Nandi canopy probably belonii; 
to the northern temple, the re\st is very likely a building of Shivaji s 
time or perhaps even later after the Moghals took ParalT (1,700). 
It is not known who first desecrated the old shrine, but either lh(‘ 
Bijapfir Musalrnans or tlu* Moghals must have done' so, and the 
new temple was a ftx^ble copy of the old raiscxl after their cl(‘parture. 
To the north ol the entrance^ is a tablet bearing a very indistinct 
inscription. Fifty yards north of these temples is a ])ond about 
forty y*ar(ls scjuare and ten fee'll dec‘p. it is <^f tlu‘ old pattern, the* 
low(M* stoiK's prf>jecting beyond thc^ upj>er ones. The existence of 
these two old temples and ponds makes it probable that ParaU fort 
was in existence before Musalman times. It was subsequently 
occupied by tlaan and sur])ris('d by a detachment of ShivajT’s forces 
in May 1673^ A few days l)efore his death in IfxSl Ramdas Svami 
addressed from Para]T a judicious letter to SambhajT, advising him for 
the future rather than upbraiding him for the past and pointing 
out the example* of his lather yet carefully abstaining from personal 
comparison-. In 1699, wIk'u the Moghals w(*re besieging Satara, 
Parashuram Trimbak Pratinidhi prolonged the siege by furnishing 
supplies from Parali. Aft(*r the caj)tur(' of Satara in Aj^ril 1700 
the* Moghal army’ be*siegevi Parali. The sie‘ge laste*d till the* I'cgin- 
ning of June, wlu*u aft(*r a good defence e)f a inemlli and a half, the 
garrison evacuated*'. Aurahgzcb called ‘the fort Naurastara^. In 
a revenue statement of a])e)ut 1790, Feraly (Parali) appeared as the 
head-quarters of a para^and in the Nahisdurg sarkar with a revenue 
of Rs. 22,5(K)’'. In 1818 l^irall was taken In* a British regiment, 
and a detachment of native infantry under a native offic(*r was kept 
here. During the 1857 rebellion a gang robber\ took place in 
Parali, and it was rumoured that this gang was a dt*taehment from 
a considerable body ol men who Iiad gatherc'd in the neighbouring 
lorests, but had dis])ers(*d on the return of troops from the Persian 
war. It was found that the (*x-Rrija Pratapsinh’s agent Rahgo 
Bapuji had been living for six weeks in FarajF’, and that he had 
gathered the gang to act with the band assembk'd in former Bhor 
territory and with armed mc^ii hid in Satara. 

Pdtan, (Patau T; 17° 20' N, 73° 50' K ; RS Karad 24 m. SE ; 
p. 3,630) on the Karacl-KumbharlT road at the junction of the Koynil 
and Kera rivers about twenty-five miles south-west of Satara was 
formerly a sub-divisional head-quarters. Tin* town consists f)f two 
parts (i) Rampur and (li) Patan. The Patankar family was originally 
in two branches, of which the elder branch alone flourished. The 
younger bnmch r(*pr(*sent(\l by Hanmantrav r(\sided in Rampur. 

^ Grant DiilT.s MaratJias, Vol. I, 202. 

2 Grant Duffs Marathas, Vol. I, 238. 

2 Grant Duff’.s Maratha.s, Vol. I, 300 
^ Shivaji Souvenir, Maratlii Sec tion ]iag(> 78. 

Warring’s Marathas, 244. 

^ See hi.story alx)ve. 
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His mansion, a fine large house was completely destroyed by fin* 
in 1874. Next to it on the south is the mansion of imindar NagojTrav 
Fat^kar, a second class sarddr and honorary magistrate who exoi cised 
civil jurisdiction in his own villages. The mansion with stiojig high 
stone walls and ramparts and a gateway flanked by bastions, is well 
maintained. A rose and plantain garden has been laiil out close 
to it. The Patankars were the deshmukhs under the Maratlias of the 
whole surrounding district and had charge of Dategad fort ree 
miles to the north-west. During the struggles between tlu* PcMivas 
and the Pratinidhis they did pretty much what they pleased. The* 
elder branch is one of the few prospen'ous Maratha families in th(‘ 
district. There* is no historical mt‘ntion of Patiin. But titles deeds 
show that the Bijapiir kings had a well establishe^d rule Jiere. The 
district was assigned to the Pratinidhi by Bam Raja buc was wresh'd 
from him by the Peshva after the rebellion of Yemaji Shivdc'v 
Mntalik in i750’. It was not finally secur(*d to the Peshva till tlu* 
time of Bapu Gokhale. Throughout the eighteenth ccMiUiiV botii 
the authorities issued contradictory ord(*rs but the carr^ ing out ol 
these orders largely rested on the will of the* Patankars alone. 

The town has a number of public buildings viz., one primary 
school each for boys and girls, a high school, a training college*, the 
Nagojirav Vachanalaya, a primary health centre with a famil\ 
planning centre and a mateniity home*, a District Local Board 
dispensary. District Judge’s court and a number of oth(‘r office's e.g. 
Block Devc*Ioi)nient e>ffice‘, Mainlatdar's office. District Local Board 
office*. Post and telegraph office, etc. Theae is an inspection bungalou 
anei a bridge is Iniilt rec(*ntly on the* Kera rive*r. A we*ckly ba/ai 
is held on e'very Monday. 

Patesvar (Sataril T; RS. Rahimatpur, 9 in, E) a pe*ake*d hill 
rising above the rest of the range about seven mile*s south-e*ast of 
Satara, has e>n its neirtli-we'st face cle>se to the* junction eif the village's 
of Degahv, Nigeli anel Bharatgaiiv and within the* limits of Degaiiv 
a series of cave temples. The easiest way for a visit on foot or 
horseback is te) take the* track to DtJrgahv which branches from the tank 
in the village e>f GodojT south and east of the cantemment. From 
De^.gahv a jiath strikes te> the* south-east and winds up to a klihid 
or gorge freim which by ste'ps in places it proceeds at a very gentle 
incline feir about three epiarters e>f a mile along the hiU side till the* 

. temples are* reached. A neither way is to drive to Bharatgahv on 
the Kolhapur road whence a two-mile walk leads to the khwd by 
the south side. Half-way- up the path the steps on the right lead 
to a large* image of Ganapatl coleiured red. At the end of the path 
is a hollow in wliich is a masonry pond measuring fifty-five feet 
by eighty with steps leading down to it from the middle of the 
neirth side. The hill slope runs cle>se down to it at the north-west 
corner in which is a small cave ten feet square much choked up 
and containing a small image called the Margal mhas of a lying 

J Grant Duff\s Marathas, Vol. I, 447. 

- Compare l^crgnsson and Burgess' Cave Temples, 427. 
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buffalo with a ling on its back. To the east of the pond are some 
lioiises and a math belonging to the resident Gosavi. From the 
south-east end of the pond a series of thirty-five low Steps lead 
up a slight incline to a temple of Mahadev. The temple 
stands in a courtyard one hundred and thirty-five feet east to west 
by sixty-five north to south, partly if not entirely cut out of the hill side 
to a depth of ten feet. Tlie (intrante is on the north from the steps 
above mentioned and is flanked by four chambers each ten feet 
stpiare. The chambers next to the doonvay are empty and the 
further ones contain images, the east chamber of the gcxl Ro^kobd 
and the west chaiiib(‘r of tl)e man-cagle CktmcJL. The door-way 
is a small pointed arch about six feet by three. Iiniiiediately 
opposite the doorway is the Namit canopy, ten feet square and 
twenty-seven high, facing the temple which fronts east. The 
latter is a modest structure, forty-eight feet long, consisting of an 
iijiag(‘-elKunber and a hall. The hall is twenty-six broad and the image 
c;luunb(‘r {gdhhdrd) eighteen feet broad, the sides of the mandap 
projecting about five fec‘t on each sid(» beyond those of the gdbhdrd. 
The front is a plain balustradt* about five feet high and six feet broad, 
on eaeh side of a three feet passage for entrance. The walls on each 
side arc' 5' 6" thick. The roof is of the* lozcmge pattern and supported 
by four ])illars in the centre, a plain imitation of the HemrHlpant! 
stx'le. The nnIioIc is raisc'd on a ])linth three feet high. The wall to 
the roof is thirteen fex’t high with a three feet parapet. Over the 
image-chambc'r is the octagonal spire or shikhar of brick and stucco 
tliirh'-eiglil feet from the roof, and with a total height of fifty-four 
lec't from the ground. The image—chambcT, ten feet sejuare, is 
entc'red by a low doorway with a stone tortoise in front. In the 
ec'ulie is the ling of Patc'svar. Behind in the east corner is the water 
drain. In the centre of the north side are images of Ganapatl and 
DasmarutI both facing south, and on the south side facing north are 
image's of Jatrt.shahkar and Slu'shashayi or Vishnu reclining upon 
the serpent Shesb. On either side of the east end of the temple 
are small shrines of an eight-handed E>evj on the south and of 
Bhairav on the north. Behind the Nandi shrine to the north-east is 
the tidsl or basil jilatform and to the east two temples each eighteen 
lecT high. The' whole tc'inple and courtyard is of good stone work 
l)ut all modern, the work of Parashurani Narayau Anga} the great 
banker and temxdc-builder who lived in the time of Shahu 
(1682-1749)’. In this group the only object of any age would seem 
to be the Margaj Mhas cave. Passing about a hundred yards east 
four eaves are reached all about ten feet square and facing about 
north-west. They have flat rcK>fs about ten feet high and no signs 
of building in them. A number of lings are scattered about without 
any order. A little east of these is a small modern temple of 
Balibhadra or AgnI with a curious image of which the body from 
the n(^ck back is a bull, tail and all. The face from tlie nioUtli 
upwards is human, the chin that of a bull. It has four horns growing 
out of the head, four hands on the right and tliree on the left, and 
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three legs, two of a man and one of a bull. This image is typical 
of Agni or the god of fire who is represented in the Sluistrds as having 
three legs, seven hands, two nmiiths, and four honis. On an oblong 
stone n(‘ar the image are some well carved figures in relief of men 
and women. Next to Agio's temple on the east is a temple of 
Satvdi Dcvi containing two small images of goddesses. Both the 
temples are modern. Five hundred jjaees east is a curious cave or 
grou]> of caves known as the Vaimjgluir. The southern side has 
a shrine about ten feet stjuare. Jn the three sides are arched niches 
prettily sculptured with bead decorations. The southern niche 
contains a /hig three feet high. The eastern niche has some figures 
of Rshis, and in the western niche is a long shaped stone with eight 
figures in jclief though what tlu^ figures represent cannot be made 
out. Tw'o ])illars sujiport the roof, one w^ith a club figured on it in 
relief, the other wuth some indistinct letters of which va sa and ha can 
be made out. The part which opens west c-ontains only a /mg. 
Much of the origina] cav(‘ remains. It is about thirty-five feet deep, 
but too dark and impenelrable for taking exact measurements. A little 
to the east of this group is a small pond known as the Bhlm Kund. 
Tlu' caves are jdain flat-roofed cells without benches and originally 
without pillars. 

Phaltan (17" 55' N, 74" 25' E; RS. Lonand, 17 m. ]>. 12, 142). 
The p()j)ulatioii ol tlu' tow ii according to the Census of 1951 was 12,144 
of vvliich tlK‘ agricultural classes numbered 1,937 and non-agricnltural 
10,207. Of the latter, j>ersons deriving tlK*ir livelihood from produc- 
lion other than eultivalion numbered 2,912 ; from commerce 2,198; 
from transport 325 and from other services and miscellaneous 
.sources 4,772. 

Historically, Phaltan is a very ancient place famous for its Jain 
lemple.s and the jdaee is referred to as Pah'tban in Mahanubluiv 
literature of the thirti’cnlh century. Rav Naik Niinbalkar, also known 
as Phaltaurav was the Naik of Phaltan. His original surname was 
Pavar. Hi’ had taken the name of Niinbalkar from Niinbalik or 
Nimlak where the first Nimbajkar lived. The family is considered 
as one of the juost ancient in Maharashtra as the Ninibalkar 
w^as made sardeslimnkh of Phaltan before the middle of the 
seventeenth century by one of the Bijaphr kings. The Deshmukli 
of Phaltan is said to have become a poly gar or independent 
chief and to have repeatedly witliekl the revenues of the district. 
VahgojT or Jagprihav Naik Niinbalkar who lived in the early pari 
of the seventeenth eenliiry was notorious for his restless and 
])redat()ry liabits. l^ipabai the sister of Jagpiilrav was married to 
Mfilop Bhonsle, Shivajfs grandfatlier who was in the service of 
Nizain.shfihT kingdom of Ahinadnagar. One of the Phaltaij Naiks 
was killed in 1620 in a battle between Malik Ambar and the Moghals. 
Niinbalkar never exchanged his ancient title of Naik for that of 
Raja. In 1665 ShivajT, according to the treaty of Purandhar in tlu* 
same year, co-operated with the army of the Moghals in a war against 
Bijapnr, and attacked Phaltan, and reduced it. Bajaji Nimbajkar 
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who had earlier embraced Islam for the preservation of his Jagir 
was later on brought back to Hindu fold by Shivaji’s mother Jijabai 
who induced her son ShivajI to give his daughter SakhubaT in marriage 
to MahadjT the son of Bajaji Nimbalkar. The Nimbalkars continued to 
remain as rukas of Phaltan and they were attached to the Chhatrapati 
of Satara. After the extinction of the Maratha rule, the State passed 
under the protection of the British, until it was finally merged with 
the Indian Union in 1947. 

Established in 1868, Phaltan municipality has an area of 4^ square 
miles. It is now governed under the Bombay District Municipal Act, 
1901. The municipal council has a total strength of 16 members. 
Of these 16 sc'ats, two seats are reserved for women rotating in four 
wards and two seats for the Scheduled Castes. There are two sub- 
eonimittc?es, the Managing Committee and the Sanitary Committee 
both functioning in their respiX’tive fields. 

The income of thc^ municipality for the yt'ar 1957-58 excluding 
(wtraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 1.51,750 under follow¬ 
ing heads : jiiimicipal rates and taxi's being Rs. 1,21,727; revenue 
derived from municipal property and ])owcrs apart from taxes 
Rs. 24,867; grants and contribulions Rs. 1,510; and miscellaneous 
Rs. 3,646. Expemditure incurred for the same year amounted to 
Rs. 1,60,455 ; the di'tails were : general administration and collection 
charge's Rs. 44,898; public safety Rs. 16, 521; public health and 
convenience' Bs. 65,526; public ^^’orks Rs. 19,652 and miscellaneous 
Rs. 13,858. 

Drinking water is brought through the Nira Right Bank Canal 
and is stored in a reservoir and then supplied to the town through 
jnpc lines. It is proposed to construct one more reservoir for supply¬ 
ing water. There is no underground drainage system but there are 
stones lined gutters which serve the purpose. 

Primary education is made compulsory in the town which is 
controlled by the District School Board. The inuiiicix)ality pays 
an yearly contribution of Rs. 12,000. 

The Government runs one dispensary located in Ravivar Peth. 
The district Local Board runs one veterinary dispensary in the town. 

The total length of roads in the municipal area is 15*4 miles; all 
the roads arc unmctalled. 

The municipality maintains tbri'c ]mblic gardens. No cremation 
and burial grounds are maintained by the municipality. 

Of the famous Jain temples in Phaltan Jabareshvar temple is 
eenturies old. The temple is known for its architecture. On the 
entrance are carved images of the Ttrllumkdms while on the outer 
walls images of Indra and Indraai—his wife—are carved out. 
Mudhojuav IV installed the image of God Mahadev in the temple. 

Shri Chaiidraprabhu Maiidir is another famous Jain temple. It 
dates back to the regime of Pratapsinh of Phaltan (Saihvat 1895). 
There are images of 24 Tirthankaras, The scenes depicting events 
from Haiimmsha Pttrdtw, Mahdhlulrat, Sita Harana, 16 dreams of the 
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CIIAPTEK 19. Tirtliankaras (Clianciraprabliu s) mother and 16 dreams ol Chandra- 
— gupta adorn the temple walls. The scenes about the dreams depict 

Places. future of the universe. 

Phaltaiv. 

Hindu Temples. Of the Hindu temples, the temple of Dnyaneshvar is noteworthy. 

The object of worship is a sitting ijnage of Dnyaneshvar in meditation. 
The image made of crystal has a necklace of holy basil. 

Shri Ram Maiidir is another famous Hindu temple. The entrance 
of the temple is guarded by two carved images of Rdrnduta {God 
Mdrtift). Tlie doors of the vestibule (gdbhdrd) are overlaid with 
sheets of silver and carved in artistic floral designs. Inside the 
vestibule* are the images of Ram, Laxman and Sita in a standing posi¬ 
tion. The meghd(lamh(in (dome) is made of silver. The prabhdval 
(hallow) is cast in silver and is v(Ty artistic. At the top of the 
prabhdoaj is Kinhuiikh (an image of cobra having a hood) cast 
in silver. The pddukfis (foot-prints) are also cast in silver. 

Inspection The bungalow constructed in 1918 is situated at a distance of 
Bungalow- nearly a mjie and a half from the State Transport Motor Stand. The 

bungalow with two suites is surrounded by a Ix^autiful garden. 

Muclluoji College, Mudhoji Collegia of Thaltan was established in juiie 1957. It is 
Phaltan. uqw (1960) a full-fledged Degree Cafllege imparting instruc’tions 
both in arts and science courses. It is affiliated to the University of 
Poona. Th(’ motto of the college is an all-round development of its 
students, intellectual, physical and cultural. Tlic college is financed 
by the Phaltan Education Society from its collections which include 
money collected by way of tuition fees, public donation and Govern¬ 
ment grants. The colk'ge received a grant of Rs. 1,37,500 from the 
University Grants Ckiminission in 1960 and Rs. 1,00,000 from the 
State Government. 


High School. There is one higli school viz Miidhcjji High School run by the? 
Shrirain Education Socit'ty. 

Sarvodaya After the merger of the princely States the moneys in the former 
Scheme. State Treasury at Phaltan were spent on the all-round development 
(Sarvodaya) of the newly created Phaltan taliika of the Satara district. 
Out of the 80 villages comprising Phaltan taluka, 35 economically 
backward villages from the hilly areas were selected at the first 
instance. The main office of the scheme is at Phaltan. A number 
of activities have been started under the sarvodaya scheme in the 
Phaltan taluka e.g. sh(x*p breeding and wool industry, building of 
approach roads, bunding of the farms and facilities of water pumps 
and plough, primary and adult education, construction of school 
buildings and wells, medical aid, arranging of cultural programmes 
such as bhajani tnanclal village sanitation, social gatherings for women, 
co-operative societies etc. 

Phaltan is known for its sugar plantations and sugar factories viz. 
the Shriram ScdiakarT Sakhar Karkh^a Ltd., and Phaltaij Sugar 
Works Ltd. Sugar from Phaltan is exported to Belgahv, Poona 
and Bombay. 
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Pimpo4d Budruk, (Korcgahv T; 17° N, 74° E; KS Wathar, 4, 
W ; p. 3,340) a village about sixteen miles north of Satara and sixteen 
mil(?s east of Wai, was in 1830 the scene of the death of Narayan 
Pavar a cultivator who at the age of nine became famous for his art 
in catching venomous snakes. It was given out that he was an 
incarnation of the deity Nmayan who was to rid the country of the 
English. Thousands flocked to see the new deity. The sick came 
to be healed and prophecies were found out about him. After six 
months the boy died of the bite of a serpent. He was expected to 
rise again, and besides in the Deccan the belief caused much excite- 
Jiienl both in Bojiibay and Kolaba and Ratnagiri districts’. The 
boy’s tomb is still in good condition and a number of people visit it 
to make offerings and to fulfil vows. 

Praldpfrad Fort, (Maluibalesvar Feta; 17° 55', N, 73° 35' E; RS. 
Wathar, 52 m.) 3,543 feet abov(‘ sea level, twenty miles north-west of 
Medha and by road eight miles west of Mahabajesvar, is built on 
a rangt' which forms a spur of the Mahriba|e.svar hills and separates 
the villages of Par and Kine.svar commanding the road between 
them. Th(' fort from a distance looks like a round-topped hill, the 
walls of th(' lowc'T fort forming a sort of bend or crown round the 
brow. It can be \'isited with great ease from Malcolm Peth. Now 
the motar car goes right up to the top of lh(‘ fort, near the main gate. 
An flour’s drive down by the Fitz Gerald pass road brings the visitor 
to the pretty travellers' bungalow at Vada or Aihbenali a small hamlet 
within th(‘ limits of Kiimbhrosi village. Ponies or chairs with 
])earers are to be had here during the fair weather. About three 
<liiarters of an hour’s easy climbing leads to the fort gateway, most 
of the patlma) lying through .small but in places, thick forest. On 
passing the gateways, th(' outwork of Abdulla s tower lies to the right 
while the path to the upperfort is on the left. The temple of Bhavani 
is on the eastern side of the lower fort. It consists of a hall which 
was rebuilt r(‘cently and a shrine, the hall with wooden pillars about 
50' long 30' broad and 12' high. The shrine is of stone. It contains 
a black stone image of Bhavam with some fine clothes belonging to 
it. The roof of the temph' is flat inside. Outside is a leaden covering 
]mt up by the Satara Raja Pratilpsinh (1818-1839) and over the 


* Oriental Christian Speelator, !• (1830) 240-47, 279-281. llio Rev. 

Mr. Neshit wrote (Or. Chr. Spec. V. 185-180) of the boy’s tomb in 1834: 
The boy is buried at tht^ sjx)! where he first received divine worship. His 
little coat is spread over tlie slightly elevated mound that surmounts his 
ashes ; his sIuk's are placed at the lower end of it; and a piece of shining 
iiretal is put at the head to represent his face. Tlie sticks he used to bear 
in his hand lie at the sidt^s of the tomb; and thousands of boys, with which 
he w»as presented by his orshippers, are ranged at some distance behind 
him. Two Brahmans and a shepherd who has turned a devotee wait upon 
him continually witli music singing and incense burning. A regular’ house 
is built over his tomb mid a shopkeeper has built another close by where 
he disposes of such articles as may bo required by those who come to make 
olferings or fulfil vows to the deceased god* Eoinpju’e Tour Rov As 
See. VII (Old Series) 109-1.12. 1 J > as. 
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slirinc is a small spire or shfklwr. The temple is in good repair but 
niiattraetive and only worth a visit on account of its historical 
asscx:iations. 


The western and northern sides of thv fort arc gigantic cliifs with 
an almost vertic al drop in many places of seven or eight hundred 
feet. The towers and bastions on the south and east are often thirty 
to forty feet high, while there is in most places a scarp of naked 
black rock not much lower. In an inspection report of 1842 
Prataj^gad is described as occupying tin? highest point of the range 
with a full and commanding view of the surrounding country. The 
west and north sidc\s werc^ very steep and inaccessible, both covered 
with liiige masses and a vast precipice of trap rock. On the east 
and south the hills were more sloping and covered with a dense 
wood in contrast with the rocky west and north, and gradually 
descended to the valleys .separating MahribaJeslivar and the Kineshvar 
range on the east and the Koiikau valley on the west. It consisted 
of two forts, an upper fort built on the crest of the hill and a lower 
fort iminedial(?ly below on tin* south and c‘ast, both overlooking the 
surrounding country and guarding thi* passage to the hill on almost 
all sides. One approach, however, was not so strongly guarded as 
others, ^^'hicb, i)assing over an easy ground fit for a inotar battery, 
]('d If) a tower locally known as AbdiilliTs tower. From the tower 
the asccTil ran up a steep and ruggc'd pathway along the south of 
the outwork and completely defended by it. The pathway led to 
tlie entrance bc'tween two strong towers through two narrt)w and 
well built gates. From the lower to the iippc’r fort were two entrances 
one of them on the north-east corner. It was a ineri^ opening with¬ 
out a gateway l)ctwcen two towers very’ weak but for a prccix^ice 
outside. 

The fort walls varied in height according to the nature of th(^ 
ground. The i)araj)et wall was very slight and the rampart only 
three feet broad. The upper fort, built upon the crest of the hill, 
was 200 yards long by 200 broad and contained several permanent 
buildings for residence and a tempTe of Mahadev. both the upper 
fort and the temple of Mahadev arc in good condition even now. 
The lower lort, 350 yards long by 120 broad, was on the 
eastern and .sf)uthern side of the hill. The southern side was rocky 
and precipitous, while the eastern side had a strong outwork ending 
in the tower above mentioned which commanded the approach to 
the place. The outwork was said to have bcH3n added by Shivaji after 
the entanglement with the Bijapur general Abdulla, properly Afzal, 
who died at the hands of Shivaji and whose head is buried beneath 
the tower which bears his name. At the end of the outwork, where 
it joins the lower fort, appears to have been a gateway now destroyed. 
The entrance to the fort lay on the south of the outwork, but the 
approach to it was completely commanded by the walls of the out¬ 
work which overlooked the path the whole way up to the entrance. 
The enhance was w(‘ll protected and very strong, the space between 
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the towers on each side not exceeding four feet, the jiathway very steep 
and rugged, and a double gate or door way forming the actual entrance. 
The only buildings in the lower fort were a few ruined huts, some 
houses of biahinans and a well furnished temple of Bhavani. In 1882 
Prataj\gad is noted as a strong fort with ample water-supply and 
provisions. It was garrisoned b\' ten of the Satara policed 

An old tank which was in disuse for a long time is now repaiied 
and brought into use. However, water supply is scanty and not 
safe for drinking. 

Prata}>ga(^l was built in 1856 by the famous Brilhinan minister Moro 
Trimbak Fiiiglc* at the command of Shivaji, who pitched upon this 
high rock near the source of the Krshna, thereby securing access to 
his possessions on tlie banks of the Nira and the Koyna and strengthen¬ 
ing the defenci's of llu* Par pass.- in 1659, the foot of the hill was 
the scene oF Sbivajl's famous interview with the Hijapur general 
Afzalkban and of Af/alkban’s (k‘at]i \ In the rains of 1661 Chhatrapati 
Shivaji, unable to visit tiu‘ famous temple of Bhavani at Tiiljapur, 
dedicated with great solemnity a teniiile to Bhavani on Prataxigad 
fort.^ In 1778 Sakbaram Bajni, a famous Poona minisler, was confined 
by bis rival Nana Phadnis in Prataj)gad and from here secretly 
removed from fort to fort until he xxTished miserably in Iiriigad. 
In 1796 Nana Phadnis, flying from the intrigues of Daulatrav Shinde 
and his minister Bajoba to VVai and the Konkan, threw a strong 
garrison into P'ratax)gad and went to MalirKl.'* In the Maratha war 
of 1818 Pratiix^gad surrendered by private negotiation, though it was 
an imxiortant stronghold, bad a large garrison, and could much anno)' 
the country round Wai. 

A road was constructed by the then P. W. D. from the village 
Kuinbhrosi uxi to the main door of the Fort in 1957. An ecxuestrian 
bronze statue of Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj was erected in the year 
1957. The statue which measures 17 feet in height was unveiled 
by Pandit Javabarlal Nc'hru, Prime Minister of India on the 
30th November 1957. The statiu’ is placed on a square edifice which 
is 20 fei't high. The management of the statue rests with the Pratfix)- 
gad Shivsinarak Samiti. 

A dargd of Afzalkhan i^ constructed a little away from the fort 
to the south-east of the Afzalkban Biiruj where an urm is held 
annually in the month of January (u* February. The management of 
the funds for the urufi is in the hands of the Afzalkhan Tomb 
Ck)jnmittee. 

A guest house and a national x^ark have been recently (1960) built 
near the statue. The foot ste\)s leading to the fort have been 
repaired recently. 

1 Govununont lists of Civil Forts (1862). 

- Grant DiifFs Marathas, Vol. I, 119. 

•' D('tails of tho interview and murder art‘ given above. 

Grant Dull’s Marathas, Vol. I, 144. 

^ Grant DulFs Marathas, Vol. II, 261. 
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Vmemvli, (Khatav T; IT 25' N, 74^ 15' E, RS Raliimatpiir 18 in. 
NW; p. 3,166) ill Khatiiv, is twelve miles south-west of Vaduj. It 
lias a high school named Mahatma Gandhi High School run by the 
Rnyai Shikslian Sarisihfi, In 1818, while pursuing Bajirav, General 
Smiths division reached Pusesavli on the 27th of Januaryh 

Rahimatpur, (Koregahv T; 17° 35' N, 74° 10' E; RS. p. 8,055) 
in Koregafiv, on the Satara-Tasgahv road, seventeen miles south-east 
of Satara, seven miles south of Koreganv, and about three miles 
heyond the bridge on (he Krshna at Dhamner. Besides the munici- 
2iality, Rahimatiiur has a civil court, a post and telegraph office, 
a training college for men, a market yard and a high-school. The 
C‘ln('f objc'ct of interest in the town is a mosque and mausolcMiiii, which 
with the name, show that Rahimatiiur was a head-quarter town under 
Miihamniedan rule. The mosque which is still in a fair stale of 
preservation is about forty feet long by twenty feet broad and opens to 
the east. The inner roof is divided into siv vaulted divisions made 
by two lin(‘s of Saracenic arches running from north to south and 
Iw'o from east to west. There is a good deal rif ornamental work 
about tlu‘ arclu's and w'alls. The shafts of the pillars siq:>portmg 
the areh(‘s arc* in a single* rectangular course*. The roof above is 
Hat wn'th a small i)arapet and i>re)jecting e'aves su))])orted by brackets 
at intervals. East of this is a raised stone 2 )latfe)rm fort\-five feet 
sejuare and thrc'c; fee*t high with a i)re)je'cting margin, and in the 
centre a jniK* for a fountain. To the* e*ast of this again is a domed 
mausoleum about thirty fe*et sejuare. The* usual tomb inside the 
S])ring e;f the dome is about tw enty fee*t off the* ground and the* whole 
about forty fc;et high. In the* centre of e’ach side is a small door 
about two fe*e*t liy five broad. The* mause)le*um stoins to have bec'n 
built in honour of Randullakhan. a distinguished Bijiq^ur officer w^ho 
flourished in the reign of the se*venth BijTqiur king Mahmud (1626-1656). 
He die'd about 1650 (H. 1053 or 1069). The mosejue has four 
inscri 2 )tions one on each side w4iich is epiite le*giblc‘ eve'n to this 
date (1960). The east side inscTq:)tie)n runs : On the death of 
Randullakhan Sahib Bahadur he went to heaven on account of his 
merits. He; w as reckoned as one of«J:he brave in the world. He; died 
wdiile si)eaking. The date* of liis ele*ath is 1053 H. Nothing like 
this ever happened. There w'us a saying in heaven that this man was 
one of the lords of the* world. He obtained a i^lace in the heaven 
of heavens near the gods. This is a wonderful occurrence. 

The wo'st side inscTi 2 )lion runs ; 

This Randullakhan w^as liighly praised by iDeo 2 )le for liis good 
acts, and because he assisted the kings' throne he was given the rank 
of minister. This chief got the victory over many forts, strong and 
fine in aj:)pearance'. He w^as charitable, kind, strong, and at the same 
time le*arnc'<l; thus this man was known throughout his life for these 
qualitie*s and his fame w^as spread throughout the world. This 
famous Vazir die*d wdth all his ]X>mp, in the year 1059H. 

^ PeiidLuiri and Maiatlia War Papers, 200, 209. 
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The north side inscription runs : 

This is the wonderful ‘ Ghuinat * of the holy Randullakhan which is 
famous throuji^hout the world. The air of this Ghumat is excellent 
like heav(‘n, and tlu’ Ghuinat being wide, looks beautiful. The 
chief, friendly to Randullakhan, ordered this inscription to be written. 
While they were writing tlu^re was a word from God. There is no 
Ghumat like this Ghumat. Randullakhan Sahib whose body was 
like the sun, rested pc'acefully in this Ghumat in 1059 H. 

The south sid(^ inscription runs : 

By the grace of God this man was bl(‘ss(‘d in his life as he was in 
a former state of exishmcc'. His bmly was handsome. He became 
victorious in evtay war and was very skilful in assaults and battles. 
Being inventive he had need of no one. He confided in no one and 
did e\’(*r)' thing for himself. He conquered every famous place. He 
was th(' most valorous in the world, this Randullakhan Sfdiib. 

Alx)ut a hundred \’ards south-east of the mosque, on the south of 
the road, is a tower about fifty feet high with a slope bending down 
to the ground on the west. This is an (dephant \\ater-lift which 
supplied ix)\\er for the mosque fountain. At Brahmapuri on the 
Krshna, threes rniU’s south-west of the town, is a Hindu temple of 
Vithoba, in whos(‘ honour u \early fair lasting for a month is held in 
Mar^fihlrsh or Noveinber-D(*ccmber and is attended by about 8,000 
people. In April 1791 Major Price noticed Rahimatpur as a consider¬ 
able towai marked by a mosque with a swelling dojne^ While x^ursu- 
ing Bfijirav, General Smith reached Rahimatxiur on the 6th of Febru¬ 
ary, 1818 and hen* Ik* was joined on the 7th by General Pritzler and 
the combined force went to Satara-. In 1827 Cax^tain Climes 
describes Rahimatpur as a inarki't town belonging to the Patvardhans 
with 500 houses, 110 shox^s, a water-course and wells'^ 

The ]>opulation of the town according to 1951 Census was 8,055. 
Of this the agricultural classes numbered 4,722 and the non-agricul- 
tural classes 3,333. Of the latter, 1,192 x^ersons derived their princix)al 
means of livelihood from jiroduction other than cultivation ; 1,033 
persons from commerci*; 103 ix^rsons from transi>ort; and 1,005 
persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 

Rahimat])ur is a municipal town with an area of 12*3 sq. miles 
where municipality was established in 1953. It is governed under 
the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901; the total number of 
members in the municipal council is 15. Two seats are reserved for 
women and one seat is reserved for the Scheduled Castes. Resides 
the managing committee there are committees for education and 
health. 

* Memoirs of a Field Officer, 260. 

- Grant Dnff*N Marathas, Vol. It, 489, Pendliari and Maratlia War Papers, 213. 

8 Itinerary, 32. 
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The total income of the iniiiiicij)ality for llie year 1957-58, exclud¬ 
ing extraordinary and debt heads amounted lo Rs. 46,390, from 
municipal rates and taxes, Rs. 31,381; municii^al property and powers 
apart from taxation, Rs. 2,813; grants, Rs. 10,844 ; and miscellaneous, 
Rs. 1,352. 'The total expenditure For the same yvar ('xcluding extra¬ 
ordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 41,610, general administra¬ 
tion and collection charges l>eing Rs. 8,058; public safety, Rs. 3,682; 
public instruction, Rs. 8,242, and miscellaneous, Rs. 3,367. 

Th(^ inunicipality runs a dispensary named as ‘ Rahimatpur Munici¬ 
pal Dispensary’ which gets a contribution from the Government. 
There is also a veterinary di.spensary managc‘d by th(‘ District Local 
Roard to which the municipality ])ays a contribution and also 
provides a building. 

There are pncca stone gutters on both tlu' sides of the main road 
and all the n^st an' kuccha gutters. 

Wells and luillas form tlu* main sources of water supply. All tb(' 
wells are ch'anc'd annually and projx'r C‘ar(‘ is taken to disinb'ct tlu‘ 
water supplied. 

Primary cducalion is compulsory in tlu' town. The District School 
Board manages primary educatum towards which lh(' municipality 
pays an annual contribution of five' p('r cent, of the total annual 
letting value. The municipality (lo(*s not maintain any high school 
but pays an annual grant to the high school conduch'd by the 
Rahimatpur PanchkroshT Shikshan Mandal. 

The total length of the roads within the municipal area is eight 
miles, four furlongs atid 222 fe(^t. Tluae ar(‘ no asphalted roads, 
the metalled roads measuring one mile and four furlongs. 

The municipality does not maintain any library but pays an annual 
eontribution of Rs, 100 to the town library viz. ‘Hindi Library’ 

Saclmwgacl (KaradT; 14° 50' N, 74° 05' E; RS. Karad, 1 m. 
S; p. 5,173) four miles nortlw'ast of Karad, is one of the chain 
forts built by ShivajT. Its defences consist of a low scarp of black 
rock with some light walls originally niiK^ feet high now nearly 
in ruins. The ascent is by a very steep little frequente^d path 
from a hamlet of the same name on the south of the Karad- 
Rijapur road. Th(' top is about twenty-three acres in extent and 
uninhabited. On the north side is a high gateway fallen into a well 
and there were four high bastions which fell about 100 years ago. 
The fort has also some ponds dug in the soil but not built in with 
masonry and some cave ponds all empty. On the hill top 
is a small temple of Mahadev at which a fair is held on the 
last Monday of Snlvtin every year whic-h is attended by about 4,000 
to 5,000 people. In 1862, Sadasivgad was noted as a dismantled 
and ruined fort. It had no garrison and had no water or suppliesb 
A number of activities were undertaken in the village Sad^ivgad 

1 Government list of Civil Forts (1862). 
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S/itdrd (Satara T; 17'’ 40' N, 73° 50' E ; RS Satara Road 10 m. Satara. 

p. 4,103) so called from the seventeen or Satara walls, lowers and 
gates which the Satara fort was sup}^K)sed to possess, is the head¬ 
quarters of the Satara district. With a height of 2,320 feet above sea 
level Satara is about sixty miles from the coast, sixty-nine miles south 
of Poona and seventy-six miles north of Kolliapfir. Satara town is 
bounded on the north by the Poona-Satara road, on the west by the 
Yavteshvar hill, on the south by the fort, and on the east by an 
offshoot of the fort hill. Its greatest length from (‘ast to west is 
al>out miles and from north to south about one and a half miles. Description. 
Seen from a distance of nearly three miles on the new Poona-Satara 
road, the town is situated at the base of the fort, and in a semicircular 
recess on the south-western border of the valley formed by the fort 
and the Yavt(\shver hill. It is built on the slope below a range of 
hills which form the end of a spur running down from the Sahyadris 
iK'ar the hill station of Mahabajesvar w'hich is twenty-nine miles 
to the north-west. Tliis high situation has given a great advantages in 
health sinc(^ all drainage goes to the Yenna on the north by means 
of many small brooks rising from the hills on its three sides. The 
tableland, wdiich stn'tches along the summit of the Sahyadri hills 
as far as Mahfibakjsvar, varies very much in width ; at Satara it 
(‘lids in a rock the higlu'st jieak of which is about 1,500 feet above 
I he town. Close undcT the peak is the small but sacred temple of 
Yavteshvar. From the peak tlu* range slopes rapidly down to the 
south-w('st eoriH'r of tlu’ town w'here it has becni tunnelled to form 
a roadway. 

In the vicinity of the tunnel, hydro-electric generation is made from 
the flow of w^ater coming from the Kas Tank of the Satara City 
Municipality. The generation is made by a private company. 

Continuing its course to the south-east it rise's again 900 feet above 
the plain and forms the steep flat-topp('d hill known as Mauglai Devi 
or the Satara fort. This dominates the south of the town. 

A liold spur jutting northward from Yavteshvar and a small 
shoulder projecting similarly from the fort form partial enclosures 
on the (\ast, west and south. The l>est view of the town and 
neighbourhood is from the fort. Immediately below, the town is 
seen w^c'll wooded and partly sheltered on the north-west by a spur 
of th(‘ Yavteshwar range and completely so on the west and south 
by the connecting saddle-backed ridge and the fort which stands in 
a dilapidated condition. The different spurs running from the 
Sahyadris in a south-easterly direction stand out like giant 
buttresses enclosing between them rich valleys along the centre of 
which rivers, fed by the springs along the high land and by the rain 
falling on the neighbouring hills, run a rapid course and are dis¬ 
charged into the Krshna. On the north-east, at a distanc^e of about 
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twelve or fifteen miles, is a spur of the M abaci ev range of hills among 
which the hill forts of Chanclan Vanclan (8841) and Nandgiri (3537) 
stand out conspicuously ; whilst the huge' hill of Jaranda, sacred to 
God Hanuman, is seen raising its vast crest, about seven miles to th(‘ 
east of the town. 


A visitor from Poona will probably cnitcr the municipal limits by 
the' village of Karanja. He may note just wc'st of that village, north 
of the road, the small pillar which marks the' site of Aurahgzeb s 
e'licampmemt and victory in 1700. Passing the race course on the' 
right, and k'aving the main road a mile further on, he will continue 
his C'ourse to the travc'lle'rs’ bungalow. Thence meeting the old 
Poema road he will start clue south up the hill, till he again joins thc' 
main road at the post office, passing the' treasury and heacl-quarte'r 
<4fic‘es on his right. From the post office he uall have' choice of t\vo 
roads for cnte'riiig the' town. Taking the lenver which runs due 
west he will pass between the jail on the left and the Police head- 
cpiarters on the right. A epiarter e)f a mile further are the live¬ 
stock and grain marke'ts in an open space on the IcTt and thc vege¬ 
table and jne'at markets on the right. Tlu' stre'ct here turns south¬ 
west and meets the main thoroughfare of the city in thc^ Bhavanl 
Peth. Turning again west, of the sixty yards passing betweeni the 
Central office of the Rayat Shikshan Sahstha and the* chic'f constable s 
office, he will find himself in a scpiare. The westeni side is lined 
with the old and nc'w palace's of the Rajas Pratapsinh and Appa 
Saheb, now the Pratapsinh High School and District Judge’s Court. 
In front of the High School the statue of Pratapsinh Maharaj has 
been erected at a cost of Rs. 12,(KK) on tlie occasion of the 1857 
centenary celebrations to commemorale the jiart ]da\vd by him in 
the upsurge. Its south-west cornc'r containc'd thci stables of the 
Raja, ancl the north-west, the road leading to tin* JahmimUr or 
water pavilion. The water pavilion was built by Pratapsinh in 
1824-25. It then pas.sed on to thc British and was giv('n by them to 
the Municipal committee for its office in 1876. Having seen these he 
will return to the square, and taking the road past the south wall 
of the High School, will pass Shupakar s Tank, and continuing west 
out of the city to the storage reservoirs. Returning again to the 
square and driving east he will go by the main thoroughfare past 
thc Civil Hospital, and the principal mosque of Amina NaikTn, the 
Rotary Garden and the new Datta Mandir and meet the upper road 
which started from the post office junction. Turning up this to 
the right he will pass succ*essively the Rangmahal or private 
palace of the Rajas, the old Adalat vada or public offices on the left 
and the Sachiv’s and Daphle’s mansions on the right. Passing this 
road, and keeping to the left, he will reach the tunnel by driving 
through which a fine view is obtained of Parali and the Urmocli 
valley. In this manner most of the objects of interest will have been 
passed. The southern part of the town is most of it on a slope, 
some of it rather steep being the lower declivities of the fort hill. 
The centre of the town is fairly level and remarkably well wooded. 
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but a good deal cut up by the streamlets which run through it. The 
chief stream is the Kyshneshvar which runs from Yavteshvar. The 
main street is a broad thoroughfare while the lower road is also wide. 
But the buildings in both are of small pretensions and there is Uttle 
either picturesque or attractive in the streets, apart from the people 
and shops which impart plenty of life and variety. The square 
containing the old and new palaces is fairly large and the effect of 
the large buildings on its west is not unimposing though it is disfigured 
by the mean buildings on the eastern side. Altogether, the town, 
though pleasing when viewed from the fort and beautifully situated, 
hardly gains on acquaintance with the interior. 

Tlie climate of Satara is one of the best in Western India. The 
hot season generally sets in about the beginning of March. Its 
begimiing is sometime sudden and well marked, but more frequently 
gradual; and the hc?at of the weather increases pretty steadily during 
the month. The indoor thermometer reaches considerable elevation 
at an early period of the day not beginning to decline until eight 
in the evening. In ordinary years the heat reaches its maximum in 
April. In the early part of May the temperature somewhat declines; 
and after the middle of the month, westerly winds become more 
prevalent, and the air is cooled by the clouds which then begin to 
form on the neighbouring mountains. Throughout the hot season the 
early mornings are calm and serene and the air is cool and pleasant 
until about seven. After eight in the morning the heat rapidly 
increases. The early part of the day is generally still, or there is 
a light air veering from east to north. The exceptions to this generally 
occur in March, particularly about the period of the equinox 
(21st March), at which time a high hot land wind occasionally blows 
throughout the day. Soon after midday a strong westerly breeze 
sets in with a sudden gust, and continues to blow during the remainder 
of the day. This constitutes the hot wind of this part of the Deccan. 
It begins during March, between twelve and two at noon, and 
generdly by midday in April and the first half of May, after which 
it is usually the prevailing wind throughout the twenty-four hours. 
It blows with considerable strength and is hot, dry, and disagree¬ 
able until sunset, when it becomes milder and less gusty, and towards 
dusk it gradually gets soft, cool and refreshing. When it does not 
set in, till after two, it generally, continues warm and unpleasant 
until late in the evening. In the early part of May it rarely retains 
its warmth beyond five in the evening, after which hour it is 
comparatively pleasant, and in the latter half of the month it 
gams a pleasant degree of wetness and an invigorating freshness, 
in its passages through the mists, fogs and clouds which at that time 
gather on the summits of the Sahyadris In the early part of the 
season the westerly wind usually blows till eight or nine in the 
evening when it shifts to the northward, and is occasionally followed 
by a closed night; but during April and May the sea breeze generally 
blows with greater or less strength imtil morning and thereby ensures 
cool nights. April is both thermometrically and to the feelings the 
hottest month, March is thermometrically the coolest, but the 
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climate of May is more pleasant to the feelings than either of the 
other tsvo months. Two or three heavy thunder-showers from the 
eastward generally fall towards the end of May and occasionally one 
or two showers in April. Though always preceded by a close atmos¬ 
phere these showers are generally followed by a considerable abate¬ 
ment of the hot winds. The heat of Satara then is neither immoderate 
nor protracted. It is rarely very oppressive to the feelings, nor does 
the climate in the hot season prove so relaxing or exhausting to 
the system as might be expected from its abstract temperature. This 
arises partly from the dryness of the atmosphere, but chiefly from 
its rarefaction and from the regularity and strength of the sea breezes. 
In a substantially thatched house, with the doors .shut and the windows 
closed and screened between the hours of from seven to nine in the 
morning and five in the evening, the temperature in the hottest month 
of season usually ranges behveen 24°C and 29°C. Tattis are neither 
absolutely necessary nor do they do much good. A single tatti put 
up in the afternoon is useful as a means of renewing the inner air, 
rather than of cooling the apartment, its effect being to elevate rather 
than to depress the thennometer, in consequence probably of the wind 
blowing at that time from the seaward. In the outer air the wind is 
felt to be unpleasantly hot, but the reflected heat is by no means so 
great as might be expected, or as it is found to be in less elevated and 
more inland parts of the State. 1'he parched and brown appearance 
of the surrounding country is agreeably relieved by the fresh foliage 
of the surrounding trees. 

During the first half of June a gradual change is felt from dry 
and unpleasant heat of the hot season to the soft and refreshing 
temperature of the monsoon. On some days there is a genial softness 
of the air with westerly breezes; on others, and these perhaps the 
most numerous, the atmosphere is close and hot in the early part 
of the day; soon after noon clouds begin to form on the eastern 
horizon, and the day closes in with a lieavy thunder-shower from 
the same quarters. These thunder-showers vary much both in 
frequency and severity in different >T^ars. The date at which the 
south-west monsoon sets in, varies in different years but it generally 
begins between the tenth and twentieth of June. For one or two 
days the characteristic initiatory monsoon clouds are observed to 
cap the summits of the surrounding hills accompanied by a delicious 
freshness of the air, and at length the monsoon begins usually dur¬ 
ing the day, either with dense drizzling showers or with steady 
heavy rain continued for an entire day. The climate now gains 
the coolness characteristic of the Deccan monsoon; vegetation, which 
had partially sprung up under the influence of the preceding thunder¬ 
showers, now increases with astonishing rapidity, and in a few days 
the fields and surrounding hills assume the freshness and verdure 
of a northern spring. The weather throughout the remainder of 
June, and during the month of July and greater part of August, 
presents the same general character, modified to a certain extent by 
the relative quantity of rain. For about a fortnight in July the rain 
falls heavily. But during the rest of the monsoon there are two or 
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three heavy falls of a week or ten days each. The weather during 
these falls gets chilly and damp. The temperature is cool, equable, 
and very agreeable to the feelings, being alike removed from sultriness 
on the one hand and from unpleasant chilliness on the other; there 
is a pleasant alternation of dense dark gray sky with partial sunshine ; 
a fresh breeze blows Kvith scarc'iely any interruption from west- 
south-west and the rain chiefly falls in short though frequeunt showers, 
in the intervals of which exercise in the open air is very agrc’eable. 
The station is protected by the adjoining hills from the full violence 
of the rains and of the boisterous winds which prevail on the summits 
of these hills, and in a less degree cn the narrow tract of country from 
their base to the sea-coast, while it is exempted from the scanty and 
uncertain falls and the frequent droughts of the inland country, 
only a few miles to the eastward. Although the occurrence of short 
and drizzling showers in the afternoon, which are generally most 
frequent in the scantiest monsoons, interferes with the evening 
exercise, no excessive dampness of the air is ever experienced indoors. 
Towards the end of August or beginning of September the showers 
become lighter, more partial, and of shorter duration; the air is 
sensibly drier and warmer but still pleasant, and the wind begins 
to shift at times to the northward of west, while clouds are again 
observed to rest on the tops of the higher hills, and occasionally in 
the morning to trail along their sides; and during the day elevated 
white fleecy clouds with large intervening patches of blue sky take 
the place of the darker and denser rain clouds of the previous 
months. During (lie latter half of tlie montli (September) the air 
is at times close and sultry, but in general it is pleasantly moist and 
agreeable to the feelings. The winds are now light and variable, 
veering from north-west round by north to east. From the latter 
quarter proceed the thunder-showers that mark the close, as they 
usher in the beginning of the monsoon. Hailstorms too are 
occasionally experienced at this time. 

The climate of the four monsoon months, which, but for the 
opportune fall of the periodical rains would prove the hottest part 
of the year, is in this part of the Deccan more agreeable than that 
of the cold season. The temperature in a house during three months 
of this period ranges generally from 22®C to 24°C ; the atmospheric 
moisture is moderate, and exercise in the open air during the day 
may be indulged in with pleasure and greater impunity than during 
the months of the cold season. The rainfall at the civil hospital 
situated in the town usually exceeds that in the station situated 
a mile north-east by 15*24 to 20*32 cms. The month of October 
connects the rainy and cold seasons. During the first part of the 
month the sky is usually chequered with clouds; there arc occasional 
short heavy showers, with or without thunder, from the eastward; 
the winds are light and changing, and the air is soft and occasionally 
close, though by no means unpleasantly warm. The atmosphere is 
without the bracing freshness so characteristic of the mountain air 
at this time; but, on the other hand, it does not partake of the 
oppressiveness which is felt on the coast. But when there is 
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a deficiency of the late rains, a hot dry easterly wind sometimes 
prevails, succeeded by close nights. In the latter part of the month 
the sky is clear, and the air becomes dry and warm at midday. In 
the evening there is generally a light westerly wind and a heavy 
dew at night. The cold season, usually begins in the first week of 
November, after which, and during the two following months, the 
climate maintains a tolerably uniform and steady character. The 
mornings are still and cool, and frequently cold; and during 
November, but rarely afterwards, a smoky fog generally rests over 
the beds of the'Yenna and the Krshna rivers until seven or eight. 
In the early part of the day, an easterly or north-easterly wind 
springs up, and blows with varying degrees of strength, but in general 
very moderately, until three or four in the afternoon, when it either 
subsides into a light easterly air, or draws to the southward, and is 
succeeded by a still night. In clear weather, during the early part 
of the season, there is a pretty copious deposit of dew. Towards the 
end of January the wind begins to draw westward in the evening, 
and in February the sea breeze generally sets in with great regularity 
between eleven and one and blows through the rest of the day, 
rendering the climate more agreeable than in the colder and drier 
months that precede it. Such is the prevailing character of the 
weather of the cold season. But there are frequent intervals of 
cloudy weather, which last for a week or ten days. The coldest 
weather is always (experienced when the sky is perfectly clear, and 
the wind is either due cast, or one or two j;)oints to the northward of 
east. A few showers of rain generally fall in the course of the cold 
months, but they are less frequent ancl less heavy at this station than 
in the district to the east. They occur most frequently in 
November, though occasionally at other times. A plentiful fall of 
the late autumnal rain is not less beneficial to the climate than it 
is to the crops of the cold season, and tends more particularly to 
temper the dryness and freshness of the east winds. The mean 
temperature in the four winter months, excluding October, usually 
averages from 20°c to 24°c, but though this is the coolest period 
of the year, the weather is not so pleasant as the monsoon climate. 
The air is often unpleasantly dry, particularly when the wind blows 
uninterruptedly from the east for several days in su(x:ession, without 
drawing round to the southward or westward. In the cold season 
the temperature sometimes varies as much as 22°c in twenty-four 
hours. 

The hills in the neighbourhood are composed of trap, capped in 
some places, as at Yavteshvar, with laterite. At Satara the soil 
varies in depth frotn two or three feet to perhaps fifteen or twenty 
and consists of soft, spongy, easily friable murum overlying the 
hard trap-rock. 

Its situation on a hill-slope gives Satsura excellent natural facilities 
for drainage. The slope is generally from south-west to north-east 
and the storm water is carried off from the west by the large 
Kyshijeshvar streamlet which rises in the hills beyond the Mahardar§ 
springs in the curve formed by the Yavteshvar range, whilst that 
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from the steep precipitous sides on the north of the fort is conveyed 
by six streamlets which flow through the town and, like the 
Krshneshvar, eventually discharge themselves into the Yenna. All 
these streams dry up after the rainy season is over. 

Satara was first formally divided into seven divisions which are 
supposed to date from the reign of Shahu I (1682-1749), who is 
reputed to have done much for the improvement of the town. The 
names were Ravivar or Aditvar, Somv^, Mahgalvar, Budhv^, 
Guruv^, Sukravar, and Saniv^, after the days of the week- 
There was also an independent division known as the Maci close 
under the fort^ The village of Karanja on the north and the 
suburb of Raghunathpura at its south-west corner; the quarter 
called Basappas Peth between Karanja and the town, the village 
of GodoU three quarters of a mile east and the Sadar Bazar within 
the station from the Satara suburban municipality. The western 
and southern divisions, that is the Maci and the Mahgalv^ 
and Sukravar pe^hs, are the oldest parts of the town proper, 
and probably all that existed up to the time when (1660) 
Shivaji, the Great, took up his residence in Satara and made 
it the seat of government. Each of the above divisions, though 
of unequal size, was compact and had tolerably regular 
boundaries. But they contained blocks or sub-divisions with 
distinct names. These blocks have since become separate divisions, 
and when such is the case the old names cling only to the remainder 
of the original divisions from which these blocks were formed. 
Hence the irregular shape and size of the present divisions of the 
town, which number twenty-three and together measure 725 acres. 

Various sub-divisions of the Vcths which have now become 
separate divisions to form 23 divisions or Peths are as follows 

(1) Ravivar Peth; Pantdcd Got, Malhdr Peth, Durgd Peth, 

Kesarkar Peth, Rdjaspurd Peth 

(2) Budhvar Peth : Pratdpganj Peth, Saddsiv Peth 

(3) Somvar Peth : Yddogopal Peth 

(4) Sukravar Peth : Bhavdni (Gosdvipura) Peth. 

(5) Mangalvar Peth : Vyankatpurd, Cimaridpurd (Dhavalpura), 

Rdmdcd Got. 

(6) Guruvar Pefh : Basdppd Peth (Nakaspura). 

(7) Sanlvar Peth. 

(8) Karanje Peth 

(9) Raghunathpura Peth. 

(10) Mac! Peth. 

Of the eight original divisions or Pedis, Raviv^ Peth was the 
most easterly and was almost square, running through the whole 
length of the town. Next on its western side come a narrow strip, 
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the Guruvar, then another narrow strip divided into two parts, that 
is the Budlivar or northern and the Sanivar or southern. West ol 
the Budlivar division lay the Sukravar division of irregular shape 
and west of the Sanivar tlie Soinvar division, another strip, and 
beyond it again, the Mahgajvar division of irregular shape. To the 
south of the Mahgalvar, Somvar, and Sanivar divisions was the MacT. 

The old Ravivar division contains the following blocks : 
In the north centre Pahtaca Got or Pants shed, so called because 
it contained the residence of the Pant Pratinidhi. It has an area of 
ten acres. In the north-west the Malhar Peth has an area of ten 
acres. It was named after a faithful servant of Tarabai named 
Malhar who looked after Ramraja. In the centre arc Rajaspura 
and Durga Peth. Rajaspura has an area of sixteen acres. Durga 
Peth has an area of two acres. The south-west corner is named 
Kesarkar Peth and includes parts of the fort slopes. It has an area 
of twenty-seven acres. The area was named after Shrihu s teacher 
Jotyaji Kesarkar. There remains the present Ravivar division with 
an area of sixt)^-one acres. It has a large rest-house adjoining the 
Poona-Kolhapur road. The Rayat Shikshan Saihstha’s buildings are 
located at the foot of the hill. 

The Guruvar Peth has an area of twenty-seven acres. 

The fianivar Peth contains no separate blocks. It is the largest of 
all the divisions. The American Mission’s Friendship Hall is located 
in the area. 

The Budlivar Peth contains two blocks. The Pratapgahj on the 
north-west, called after Raja Pratapsinh (1818-1839) has an area of 
twelve acres. Sadasiv Peth on the south has an area of ten acres. 
It contains the meat and vegetable markets. There remains the 
Budlivar Peth with an area of thirty-four acres. It has rest-house 
built by the municipality in 1874 at a cost of Rs. 1,220 and a Govern¬ 
ment Agricultural School. 

The Somvar Peth contains the Xado Gopal block, a narrow strip 
cut off from its south-west corner. It has an area of forty-seven 
acres and has a municipal primary school. The remainder or present 
Somvar Peth has an area of t\venty-six acres. It has a big water 
tank divided in five parts and thus called as Panch^mld tank. Also 
located are the New English High-School of the Deccan Education 
Society, the municipal maternity home and one municipal rest-house 
built in 1858. 

The Sukravar Peth contained a block at its south-east corner, the 
present Bhavani Peth which contains the old and new palaces and 
principal square of the city. It has an area of thirty-four acres. It 
has two reservoirs, two public gardens, a public hall, a veterinary 
dispensary, a library and the Union Club and the Western India 
Insurance Building. This is the busiest of all the Peths and contains 
the District and Subordinate Judges* courts, head-quarter offices of 
the Assistant and Deputy Collectors and Magistrates, the principal 
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shoj)s and hanks of the town. The present Sukravar Petli has 
an area of 132 acres. This division contains the Jalmandir or water- 
pavilion, the Aryahgla Mahavidyrdaya, the Arkshala and Koteshvar 
temple. 

The western and large half of the old Mangalvar Peth contained 
the following blocks, now sepaiate divisions, Vyahkatpura, including 
a small block called Dhavalpura has an area of twenty-six acTes. South 
of Vyaiikatpura lies Cimanpura with an area of sixty-five acres. 
East of (]imani>ura lies Ramacha Got with an area of forty-two 
acres. It has two water tanks in front of the Lakshminarayan temple. 
There remains the present Mangalvar Division with an area of 
eighty-six acres. It has two large ponds, a primary school of the 
Rayat Shikshan Samstha, a municipal rest house, two temples and 
a municipal open air theatre viz. Shri Shahii Kala Mandir. 

The Maci Peth contains no separate blocks. It has an area 
of twenty-seven acres, and has the Raii^mahdt, addJat, the tunnel, 
a temple, a mosque and a math. 

Bassappa’s Peth is a detached sub-division about two hundred 
yards nortli of the Guruvar Peth. It has an area of two acres and 
was named after Shrihu’s faithful store-keeper. 

Raghunathpiira tlic south-west corner of Karanja has an area of 
eleven acres. 

Karanja Village, has an area of about half a square mile. It is 
the site of Aurahgzeb’s camp when he besieged Satara fort in 1700. 

The Sadar Bazar, which belongs to the station but is under the 
municipality, has an area of twenty-eight acres. There are four 
private rest-houses and four schools three of them private and one 
Mission. 

A large portion of the town was originally laid out by the late 
Major-General Briggs a former Resident at the court of the late 
Raja, and broad roads running from south to north and east to west 
were constructed as the principal thoroughfares. Twenty-eight miles 
and two furlongs of made roads are kept out of municipal funds. 

The principal outlets from the town are, one at the post office where 
a large rest-house is situated on the Poona Bangalore road, and whence 
branch roads, to Pan(Jharpur by MahulT and Koregahv, to Tasgahv 
by Rahimatpur the old Poona road, another by the tunnel at the south¬ 
west angle of the town which communicates with Paraji fort and by 
a cross road with the Bangalore road further south; and a third by 
the road running north from the BhavanI Peth which joins the new 
Poona and Mahabalesvar roads about a mile from the town. From 
the post office a large street runs west to the BhavM Peth and another 
along the south of the town to the tunnel has not much traffic. P'rom 
this anotlier street branches west to die Bhavani Peth. This is the 
broadest street in the town and contains the principal shops. There 
are two principal streets running from south to north, the one from 
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the Ad^at Va<Ja to Moti Cauk and so on through the length of 
the town, the other from the tunnel turning to the Bhavani Peth. 
From the Bhav^i Peth also branch two main streets, the one north¬ 
wards to the Poo^ road and the other west-wards through the 
Mahgalvar and Vyahkatpura divisions. 

The tunnel is cut tlirough the base of an oflFshoot of the hill to the 
south of the town for securing communication with the roads leading 
to Karad in the south-east and to the fort of ParalT in the south-west, 
the burial place of R^d^ Svami. It was dug in 1855, soon after 
the death of the last Raja of Sat^a, under the direction of Captain 
P. L. Hart. A tablet built at the entrance shows that the tunnel 
was completed in 1855 at a cost of Rs. 29,000. 


The better class of houses are, as a general rule, built upon a plinth 
of well chiselled cut-stones with a supersti'ucture of burnt bricks 
and roofed with good seasoned wood sometimes with an upper 
storey. The outer walls of the principal houses of this class are 
strongly built with a gateway leading into an open court-yard with 
a verandah running all round the main building. The rooms and 
upper storeys have generally windows facing the courtyard. The 
roofs of the houses are invariably covered with the flat brick tiles made 
in the town. The front storeys have in some cases balconies facing 
the roads which add to the appearance of the building. 

The houses of the poorer sort have generally a coarse rubble plinth 
and are built with sun-dried bricks, the walls being in many cases 
plastered with mud. They have only groundfloor, and when they 
have an upper storey or loft it is generally set apart as a Ininber 
room. They have the doors generally opening into the streets, and 
in some instanc'es a row of small windows. The ventilation of these 
houses is very defective as it is only from the low doorway opening 
into the street by which air finds admittance into the house in the 
daytime, while during the night the door being closed, ventilation 
is obstructed. All these buildings are also covered with tiles. The 
internal arrangement of these houses is generally regulated accord¬ 
ing to the social position, means, and the religious prejudices of the 
owners. Houses of the better sort, belonging to well-to-do contain 
generally a separate god-room, cook-room, sleeping room, store-room, 
and a hall, the hall being generally more spacious and open to light 
than the other apartments. The rooms for the female members of 
the family and bathing rooms are also provided for in the rear of 
the building. Privies, cattle-sheds and stables are detached from 
the main building. Poor houses cannot afford such conveniences, 
but when the owner of such a house hapi>ens to be a Brahman these 
objects are attained by the use of reed or bamboo partition walls 
plastered with mud. If, however, the house is sufficiently large, mud- 
waUs are built to form the requisite number of rooms for accom¬ 
modation. Some of the newly built houses have been provided 
with means of ventilation and the old practice of carving the figures 
of animals of any mythological characters on the wood work of the 
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building has died out. Except the figures of such mythological 
characters as are considered both devotional and virtuous, coloured 
paintings on the walls are replaced by yellow, blue and pink paints. 

The houses of Muhammedans have the halls and the female apart¬ 
ments more spacious and well ventilated, the rest of the internal 
arrangements of the buildings being the same as observed in Hindu 
houses. The Parsees, who form but a very small portion of the com¬ 
munity have their ho-uses built entirely after European fashion. 

Satara is throughout the year the seat of the Judge and Civil 
Surgeon, and of the Collector, the Assistant and Deputy Collectors, 
the Police Superintendent, District Forest Officer and District 
Engineers for irrigation and public works. It is also the head¬ 
quarters of the District Agricultural Officer, Assistant Registrar 
Co-operative Department, Marketing Inspector, Sales Tax and 
Income Tax Officers, Excise Superintendent, District Statistical Officer, 

Chief Revenue and Police Offices of the Satara taluka. There are 
also located in the city municipality, a church, a jail, a court-house, 
a civil hospital, a high school, a civil jail, post, telegraph and telephone 
offices, the offices of the staff officer, a travellers’ bungalow, and fort. 

Tlie population of the town according to 1951 Census was 38,521. 

Of this the agricultural classes numbered 2,672 and the non-agricul- 
tural classes 25,849. Of the latter, 6,768 persons derived their 
principal means of livelihood from production other than cultivation; 

8,348 persons from commerce; 1,340 persons from transport; and 
19,393 persons from other services and miscellaneous sources. 

At Satara a municipality was established on August 1, 1853 which City Municipality, 
was declared as town municipality in 1873 and which subsequently Constitution. 
became city municipality in Maiidi, tl884.i Sat^a City Borough 
Municipality covers an area of 1*3 sq. miles. It is now governed 
under the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925. There were in 
1957-58, 33 members in the municipal council. Three seats are 
reserved for women and three for scheduled castes, and the principle 
of rotation is followed. There are in all seven executive committees 
viz. (1) Standing Committee; (2) Public Works Committee; 

(3) Sanitary and Drainage Committee ; (4) Water Works Committee; 

(5) Maternity Hospital Committee; (6) Finance Committee and 
(7) Law and General Reference Committee, each dealing with 
matters in the respective fields. 

The income of the municipality for the year 1957-58 amounted to 
Rs. 6,32,987, from municipal rates and taxes Rs. 3,99,556; from 
municipal property and powers apart from taxes Rs. 68,103; from 
grants and contributions for general and special purposes Rs. 1,52,770 
and from miscellaneous and other receipts Rs. 12,558. The total 
expenditure incurred for the same year excluding extraordinary and 
debt expenditure amounted to Rs. 8,84,286 comprising general 
administration and collection charges, Rs. 83,216; public safety, 

Rs. 23,394; public health, Rs. 4,51,490; public instruction, Rs. 23,3^’ 
and miscellaneous and other expenditure, Rs. 1,51,912. 
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after general administration; to recover all the taxes and fees under 
municipal rules and bye-laws; to recover octroi on the imported 
goods within the municipal limits as per rules ; to keep the sanitation 
of the city in order and to take necessary measures in epidianics for 
general health of the citizens ; to maintain municipal buildings, 
parks and roads in good order; to arrange for adequate water supply 
to the city and to provide for maternity palitails respectixely. 


The administrative organisation of 

Department 

1. Office Department 

2. Collection Department 

3. Octroi Department 

4. Sanitary Department 

5. Public Works Department. 

6. Water Works Department 

7. Maternity Hospital Depart 
ment. 

These departments carry out the following functions viz., to look 


tlu* municipality is as follows 
J^signation of the Head 
CJhief Officer and Engineer. 
Vasuli SiqDerintendent. 
Octroi Superintendent. 
Sanitary Inspector. 
Engineer. 

Engineer. 

Lady Doctor in charge. 


Medical Facilities. There is no dispensary maintained by this mimicipalit>', t'xcejjt the 
Pujya Kasturba Maternity Hospital, SMara. The Civil Hospital, 
Satara, located in Guruvar Peth is a Government Hospital. There 
is one veterinary dispensary named N. M. Wadia Veterinary Dispensary 
run by the District Local Board. The municipality pays an annual 
contribution on the basis of average animal patients treated in the 
area coining under the municipal limits. On an average the* contribu¬ 
tion c'Oines to alxiut Bs. 500 a year. 


Drainage System. The city surface water and all wasti‘ water is mostly carried out 
through the open drains on either side of the roads into ten mlUis. 
The essentially sloping situation of the city is favourably suited to 
such surface drainage. 


Nightsoil is removed from the town by motors. The filth is 
taken to the Gencla Mai, an open space to the north, where it is 
stored in pits dug in the ground. 4Iere are also removed and buried 
all dead animals. 


Water Supply. For the water supply of the city the Kas Tank was constructed by 
the municipality in 1886. 

The water of about thirty springs issuing forth on the Yavteshvar 
hill was brought to the town by masonry channel built in Chhatrapati 
Shahus times (1682-1749). The same scheme was improved upon 
by his successors. However, due to the uncertainty of rains the 
supply was not sufficient. The Kas Tank scheme was thus undertaken 
in 1881 and by 1886 the Kas Tank and the canal were built by the 
municipality at a cost of Rs. 3,69,164. The water from the Yavte¬ 
shvar springs is also tapped along with the Kas water. Kas Tank 
lies on a hill at a distance of 13 miles to the west of the town. It 
is 3,670 feet above sea level and has a catchment area of 2-75 sq. 
miles. The dam is 714 feet long and 5J high. The tank at its full 
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capacity liolels 7,37,37,()(K) sep feet of water. Water is allowx'el to pass 
at 80 sep feet per second through the sluice-gate. Then it is taken 
through the canal 15-25 miles long to the Yavleshvar Filter. Here 
the water of the Yavteshvar springs is collected and taken through 
pipes to the settling tank at Sambarvadi. After treating with alum 
the water is taken in pipes to the Power House at the foot of the hill. 
The tail water from the power house' is chlorinated and taken through 
j)ipes to the town. 

The Mahadaie Tank was built by Chhalrapati Pratapsinh. Jt is 
260 feet long, 257 broad and 29 and a half deep. The water of the 
tank is taken in pipes to Bhavanl, Mahgalvar, Chiinanpura, Vyuhkat- 
jDura, Sadashiv, Pratapgahj, Budhavar and Karanja divisions. 

Besides these major water-supply schejnes there are 57 public 
tanks, five tanks for animals and some we'ls in the town. 

The primary education is managed by the City Municipality 
through its School Board. As regards primary education the munici¬ 
pality has b(‘en declared as an authorised municipality since 1925. 
It maintains 17 primar)' schools within its limits. The net expenditure 
incurred by the municipality during 1957-58 was Rs. 1,56,936 includ¬ 
ing Government grants on pr^uary education. Total grants received 
during the same year amounted to Rs. 92,161. In the same year tlie 
total number of teachers was 125 and that of pupils 6,570. 


The total length of roads within the municipal area is 28-25 miles 
of which 2-37 miles arc asphalted, 13-63 miles are metalled and 
12-25 miles are unmetalled. 


Names and the length of the main roads are as follows 


Name of the road 

1. Bhavanl Peth main road- Javahar 
giuden to Po\aT Naka (via Civil 
Hospital). 

2. Sadasiv Peth Road Moti—Cauk to 
Povai Naka via Police Headquarters. 

3. Povai Naka to tunnel via Adalat 
Vaija. 

4. Yadogopal Peth Road, Mirekar 
Cank to Old City Post. 

5. KamM Hand to Rang Mahal Road. 

6. Jail to Poona-Bahgalore Road via 
Phaltan Naka, 


Length in feet 

6,200 

5,600 

9,400 


2,250 


1,600 

2,060. 


The municipality maintains no special fire-fighting equipment except 
one fire-fighter-ct/i7i-water-sprinkler motor tiuck. 

Both the cremation and burial places are outside the municipal 
limits. The cremation place is on the bank of the river K^-shna at 
a distance of three miles from the city. There are two burial places 
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CHAPTER 19. at a distance of about one mile to the north of the city, one is 
— reserved for Muhammedans and the other for non-Muhammedans. 

Sat^ The municipality maintains a vegetable and fruit market where bazar 
City Municipality. « held twice a week. 

Markets. The municipal market in Sad^iv Peth has three distinct buildings 

for fruits and vegetables, meat and fish. In the vegetable market 
there are 72 built stalls, 20 tin sheds, six plinths where 114 sellers 
can sit and also some open space which is also rented by the munici¬ 
pality. The mutton market is a separate building with 25 stalls. The 
fish market has five stalls. 

The fruit market in BhavM Peth has 12 built stalls, nine tin 
sheds and a plinth to accommodate 15 sellers. 

Besides, there are two open market places in the town. On every 
Sunday traders in grains gather in the open space in front of the 
Palace and on Thursdays grains and animals are brought for sale 
near ‘ Paraj * or jail. 

The municipality has constructed one open air theatre ‘ Shri Shahu 
Kala Mandir’ at a cost of about Rs. 3,200. It accommodates about 
3,000 persons at a time. The theatre is well equipped with a green 
room and a make up room and all the stage equipment and furniture, 
curtains etc. It has been provided with electric lighting arrangements. 
It is made available to all at very moderate charges. 

There are four municipal gardens in the city viz., the Pratapsinh 
Udyan and the Javahar Garden in Bhavani Peth, the Shahu Udyan in 
Guruv^ peth and the Rotary Garden in the Durga Pe^h. The IVatap- 
sinh Udyan is reserved for women and children while the other three 
are open to all. All of them are provided with benches and playing 
instruments for children. 

The municipality also maintains a swimming pool. 

The municipality does not maintain any library but it pays an annual 
grant of Rs. 100 to the local general library known as ‘‘ Nagar 
Vachanalaya 

There are two co-operative societies of the municipal employees, 
one is known as Udar Co-operative Credit Society and the other as 
Ekvichar Co-operative Society, Limited. 

Satara Suburban Municipality with an area of four square miles 
was established in 1890 and is now governed under the Bombay 
District Municipal Act, 1901. The Municipal council is composed 
of 12 members. One seat is reserved for women and three seats for 
the Scheduled Castes. There are three committees viz., the Managing 
Committee, the Garden Committee and the Works Committee. The 
administrative organisation is composed of the Municipal Secretary 
as the head, and the Vasuli department and other departments for 
octroi, sanitation and dispensary. 
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The income of the municipality for the year 1958-59 excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 69,748•20nPs, municipal 
rates and taxes being Rs. 55,254*77 nPs ; realisations under special acts, 
Rs. 714*93 nPs ; revenue derived from municipal property and powers 
apart from taxation, Rs. 3,500*27 nPs; grants and contributions, 
Rs. 4,441*74 nPs. and miscellaneous, Rs. 5,836*49 nPs. Expenditure 
incurred for the same year excluding extraordinary and debt heads 
amounted to Rs. 60,806*43 nPs ; general administration and collection 
charges being Rs. 16,792*40 nPs ; public safety, Rs. 84 *00 nPs.; public 
health and convenience, Rs. 21,801*64 nPs.; public works 
Rs. 4,589*33 nPs; and miscellaneous Rs. 17,539 *06 nPs. 

The Satara City Borough Municipality supplies tap-water to the 
suburban municipal area through the Government. 

At present there is no special drainage system for the town. Water 
flows through stone lined and kachha gutters. The municipality has 
formulated a scheme for the construction of new pucca gutters at 
a cost of Rs. 20,000. 

Primary education is compulsory in the town and is managed by the 
District School Board. The municipality pays its contribution at the 
rate of 5 per cent on the rental value of the property. 

The municipality runs two dispensaries, one in Go<Joli and the 
other in Sadar Bazar. Tlie municipality has a scheme for constructing 
a maternity ward which will cost Rs. 20,000. 

There is a mutton market, a beef market and two slaughter houses 
managed by the municipality. 

For fire emergency, the municipality has one hand pump loaded 
on a water tank. 

Within the municipal limits there are five miles of asphalted roads, 
three miles of metalled and two miles of unmetalled roads. A scheme 
costing Rs. 20,000 is chalked out by the municipality for the construc¬ 
tion of new roads. 

Cremation and burial places are managed by the respective 
communities. Muhammedans have their burial ground within 
camp area. 

The municipality maintains two gardens. At present work is going 
on for setting up a children s park. For street lighting the municipality 
has mercury vapour lights at nine prominent places and 75 electric 
lamp posts. 

Most of the vegetable and fruit gardens are to the north of the 
Budhvar Peth between Sat^a and Karanja and are worked by the 
Malis of Raghunathpura. 

The station has a fair collection of roses and other plants at the 
recreation ground, while there is also a Government recreation ground 
supported partly by voluntary subscriptions. 
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As explained above, most of the ancient town was under the fort 
walls. According to tradition Shivaji used to reside principally in 
the fort. He and his successots used the old Ad^at Vaija as a court 
for the transaction of business. The Peshvas afterwards kept it 
entirely to their own use. The Rang Mahal was used as a pleasure 
house and on the shoulder of the fort was the Ranis’ pleasure house, 
principally used by jthem for witnessing the Dasard processions. 
Neither these nor any other of the old buildings seem to have been 
remarkable for elaborate carving or for architectural decorations. 
The rooms were low and the court-yards the reverse of spacious. 
Nothing of an imposing nature seems to have been attempted till 
Raja Pratapsinh built the old palace in 1824. Out of these, the 
Adalat Vada is still in sound condition being under regular mainten¬ 
ance and is used as residence by the Raja of Satara. RaVig Mahal 
is in dilapidated condition and is not inhabited and of the Rams’ 
pleasure house only the four walls now remain called Cdrhhinti. 
On the occasion of the centenary of the freedom movement of 1857 
a cemented post measuring 27' high was erected at tlu' centre ol 
the Char hhinli in memory of the martyrs. The cost of construction 
was Rs. 3,500. At the base on one side is an image of the late 
Rani of Jhiinsi with a sword and a shield. On the other side is 
an image of Rahgo Bapuji the last statesman of the Marathas. 
Rango Baxiuji Guptc fought for Chhatrapatl Pratapsinh for thirteen 
years and actively participated in the 1857 freedom movement. 

The Adalat Vada is situated at the base of the fort walls not 
far from the i^ost office junction on the road to the tunnel. Its 
plinth is about ten feet high on the outside and was so built in order 
to obtain a level basement as the slope of the hill is consich rabU'. 
The gateway is jdain; a flight of a dozen steps leads to the court 
which is as usual rectangular about 50 feet square suiTOundcd by 
buildings, mostly inhabited only in the upper storeys, the lower 
being long verandahs opening on to the courts. Behind this is 
a solid blcK'k of buildings. The whole covers about 225 feet by 160. 
The civil courts Avere held in this building till the new palace was 
appropriated Government in 1876. The Adalat Vddd is the abode 
of the descendants of the Satara Rajas at present. 

The Rang Mahal, about 220 yards east of the Adalat Vada, was 
originally a rectangular building facing north about 100 feet long 
and 50 feet wide on an enclosure 150 feet wide. It was burnt in 
1874, when the high school which had been held in it since 1849, was 
transferred to the old palace. Shahu I died at the Rang Mahal which 
therefore must date from at least as early as his reign. Directly 
in front of it is a large enclosure known as the mansion of the 
Scndpatl or Commander-in-chief. The walls have all been pulled 
down since its confiscation at the banishment of the Senapatl with 
the Raja Pratapsinh. The enclosure was nearly 350 feet square. 

North of this is a rectangular building with two wings wliich used 
to be the elephant stable in the days when a number of them were 
required for State purposes. Noith of this again was the Mamlatdar s 
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Kacheri or office. It consisted of the eastern half of a mansion which 
originally belongc^d to the Shirkes, one of the most ancient Maratha 
families, and was confiscated by Government after the upsurge in 
1857, on proof of the association of the elder Shirke. 

About a hundred and twenty yards beyond the turn to the Saehiv’s 
mansion is that of the Daphle, another of the i)rincipal feudatories 
and Chief of Jath. It is of about the same size as the SachTv’s 
mansion and has a plantain and palm garden to the north. The 
descendants of late have been residing pretty constantly in this 
mansion. About eighty yards north of the Sachiv’s mansion along 
the same street is Natu’s mansion, belonging to the descendants of 
Balvantrav Natu, one of the principal adherents of Raja Shahaji. 
This mansion is noteworthy as l>eing much used in former clays by 
the Peshvas as their private residence. 

The Pant Pratinidhi's mansion is situated in the Pant’s Got 
is not in any way remarkable. Adjoining it in the south is a larg(‘ 
set of stables. The treasury and account offices with those of the 
permanent head-quarters of Magistrate and Deputy Collector are 
situated in a block of buildings kno\^m as the Hajiri bungalow. Tliey 
are north of the Pooiia road close to the post office junction. The 
treasury is in a two-storeyed block in the centre. The other. Central 
Excise and Soil Consei*vation offices are in buildings lining the sides 
of the enclosure. A broad causeway leads on to the large open 
space forming the present race course. The name of this set of 
buildings is taken from the fact that it was the liead-ciuarters and 
muster or hajiri ground of the army in Maratha times. The Iniildings 
occupy a space of about 200 feet sciuare. The present buildings 
were erected by Daulat Khan, the commandant of the cavalry or 
risdld under the last two Rajas, out of savings accumulated from the 
sale of stable manure. 

The police head-ejuarters are ilirectly opposite the jail and about 
equal in size to the Hajiri bungalow. They were originally the head¬ 
quarters of the cavalry belonging to the last two Rajas. 

On a shoulder of the fort-hill are the vc'stiges which speak little 
about the small palace once used by the Ranis as a pleasure-house, 
and principally for viewing the Dasara sports. These sports were 
one of the principal institutions under Maratha rule. They were 
held in honour of the slaughter of a demon named Mahishdsut\ by 
the dcvl who was created b\ Shiv at the intercession of the minor 
deities on account of the devastations caused by the demon. This 
demon had the form of a buffalo centaur. The ceremonies, therefore, 
commenced with the slaughter of a buffalo before the shrine of 
Bhavani, the patron goddess of the Marathas, the fatal blow being 
given by the Raja himself. But first the buffalo was taken in proces¬ 
sion round the city very much in the character of the Jewish scape¬ 
goat as a victim to carry away the sins and evils, bodily or spiritual 
of the city. This slaughter was an act of merit, though no Hindu 
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will eat his flesh which was given to the outcastes. On the same 
day an unlimited number of sheep and goats were also sacrificed 
in honour of Bhavanl. Great veneration was paid to horses who 
were decorated in fantastic fashion and also formed a principal part 
of the procession. The forehead of every horse was anointed with 
the blood of the sheep or goat, and after that the flesh was eaten 
by the grooms or horse-keepers. Tlie next ceremony after the 
slaughter of the buffalo, which took place generally towards evening, 
used to be the great procession headed by the Raja and followed by 
all his nobles. In this procession it was a point of honour that the 
nobles should bear all their insignia and come in the highest state 
for which they were entitled. For instance, a noble entitled to sit 
in a pdlkht would be bound so to appear, and his appearance on 
horseback would be disrespectful. About the neighbourhood of the 
Hajiri Bungalow were planted numerous dptd trees typical again of 
the demon who was slain on the day. The procession over, the 
Raja struck the first tree and his followers the rest. The leaves of 
the tree were then gathered by the populace as the spoil of the 
demon. They were considered typical of gold pieces, and were 
afterwards given to friends as complimentary presents and wishes 
of good luck. The day terminated with the chief darhdr or State 
assemblage of the year on which offerings were made to the reign¬ 
ing prince who in his turn bestowed dresses of honour, titles and 
rewards^. The only other buildings of Maratha times worth men¬ 
tioning are the Faras Khana or store-house of camp equipage and the 
pdgd or Rajahs stables both adjoining the large square. 

In the Bhavani Peth are two water pavilions or jalmandtrs, the old 
and the new. The old pavilion, which was laid out by Raja Pratap- 
sinh in 1824-25, is a plain one-storeyed building and had one room 
of which the walls and ceilings were covered with looking-glass. It 
is occupied by the local municipality by whom the building and 
a small garden attached to it have been repaired recently. A pretty 
little pond between the municipal office and the garden adds to the 
attraction of the place. The new water pavilion owned by Aba 
S^eb Bhonsle was laid out by Raja Pratapsinh’s brother much about 
the same time as the old building. It has a large and beautiful 
garden divided into two parts, the upper or western and the lower 
or eastern. The upper part contains the water pavilion, which is 
two-storeyed and built on a pavement in the centre of a small tank. 
It had also a mirror-room of two apartments, one containing 
pictures 'of Indian and Anglo-Indian celebrities. The walls and 
ceiling of the other were completely covered with mirrors. The 
garden contains a large number of cocoa and betel palms and other 
fruit trees besides a good number of flower plants. It is intersected 
with parallel paths paved with well chiselled stones. The lower 
or eastern portion of the garden contains a pleasure-house. The 
buildings, and gardens are up to the present time well taken care of 
and are frequented by people. 


^ For details see Old Satara Gazetteer, Appendix D. 
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I'lic jialacc ill tlu^ lihavaiii Vc\h, wliich is a ij;oo(l s])c*ciint;n of CHAPTER 19, 
Indian architecture, is a four-cornered block of linildin^s, (K'Ciipyinj^ — 

several acre's of j^rouiid and the large open space in front admits Places, 
of its being sc'cn to advantage. Tlicre is nothing very imposing 
about the facade, the* whiHe plastered surface of which is only' 
broken by numerous large windows and their wooden framework. 

A low verandah on wooden inllars runs along the ground floor. 

There is some carving about the wood-work, but it is too minuU- 
to produce any general effect on the building. TIu* j^alacc^ is in two 
blocks, one block calk'd the old and another called the new. The 
old palace* built in 1824, by Raja Pratapsinh can be seen to advantage 
from a distance' eif meire than a mile in the east, while its terrace at 
the top fifty feet from the ground coininands a full and e'xtensive 
view of the whole town up to the base of the surrounding hills. Its 
right wing contains a large cistern for the use of the inmates of 
the* ]:)alace. The* front hall has two balconic's on either side of the 
gateway from whicli the* chiefs and the royal family^ used to look 
at the s]ie)rts in the* large open space below. This palace is occupied 
by the' local high school and was used as a relief house* during the 
1876-77 famine*. The old jialace is now u.sc'd for he)using the 
Gove'rnmenl High School ciz., Pratapsinh High School. The balconies 
are use*d for Primary School, Mimiciiial Sc'hool Board Office and 
some Governme'nl departments. The e)tlK*r block of the building, 
that is, the* nt'w palace* which had the paintings of Jay and Vijay 
(symhe)ls on the* Hindu temple doens) is an imprewement upon the 
old one and was built by Raja Shahaji in 1838, to supcTsede the Rang 
Mahrd, a building of less pretensions immediately under the fort. 

A large portion of the building containing fifty-two rooms consisted 
of women’s (piartc^rs. The* most distingui.shiiig fc*ature of the 
building is its solid structure*. A gateway k*ads into a court-yard 
siirrounde'd bv a broad colonnade*. The paintings of iny^tbological 
subje'cts and hunting scene’s once sjnead over the wall have almost 
faded away. The audience hall at the upper end on the western 
side of the courtyard dedicated to iRiavain, the patron goddess of 
the Marathas, was built by Raja Shahaji in 1844. The hall is eighty- 
three feet long, forty-five^ broad and twenty-five high. The roof is 
supjiorted on two parallel longitudinal rows of teak beams, sixteen 
in each row with sc*ollopp(?d horse-shoe arches bctw(*en the pillars. 

The pillars during the Raja’s time were covered with tapestry consist¬ 
ing of rich brocade with profuse gold embroidery and spangles, 
while the sides of the hall were hung with costly maU'iials of brilliant 
coloured Ghazni silk. Tlie hall is surrounded on three sides by rows 
of fountains, which when in play threw up jets of water nearly twenty- 
five feet high. In a small but richly carved room opening from the 
colonnade was the royal throne. Near (he thron(*-room is another 
in which BhavanT, the far-famed sword of Sbivaji, was kept. In 
the times of the late Raja, during the Navrfitra holidays in Asvin 
(September-October), the shrine of Bhavam in the palace was much 
thronged with visitors from the town and the district, especially by 
the relatives, dependents, and retainers of the Maratha nobles. In 
1876, the palace was taken possession of by the British Government 
Vf ^30-57 
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and the audience hall, together with a part of the colonnade on 
either side, was occupied by* the courts of the district and su}x)rdinate 
judges and of the higher district officers. The hall was used as an 
audience and reception hall on occasions of grand state ceremonies. 
At present in addition to the District and Junior Courts it is used 
to accommodate the Mamlatdar s Office, Treasury, State Hank, Satara 
City Survey Office, Divisional Fon*st Office etc. 

The charitable institution called the Frere Anmchhaira or 
Almshouse was founded on the 17th of September, 1854 under 
Government authority to coininemorate the service's rendered by 
the late Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere when Commissioner of Satara 
between 1848 and 1850. A fund was raised by voluntary contributions 
and was distributed every Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday morning 
among the blind, tlu^ lame, and the helpless. At a place to the east 
of tlK' town and north of the* Povai naka is a tree nc'ar which the 
charity distribution of grains took place twice a week. The tree 
lias a stone-work or par round it bearing a Marathi and an English 
inscription. The English inscription runs : 

“This Tc'stiiuonial in conjunction with a charitable institution 
has been erc'c tc'd in the year 1865 by subscription of Jdgirddrs and 
others as a respectful tribute of gratitude and memory of His 
late Highness Shahaji Raja of Satara and of H.B.E. Frere* Esquire*, 
the* British CJommissioncr, Satara.” 

A large building in Sanivar Peth, built originally for a jail by the* 
Raja Shahaji, was used for that jnirpose till 1864. Owing to its 
defective arrangements a new jail covering six acres of land was built 
in 1864 in Malhar Peth on the site occupied by the Raja’s arsenals, 
opposite th(* police head-quarters. The jail buildings were built by 
a gang of nearly 150 Chinese convicts. It is a sub-jail, accommodat¬ 
ing about 160 persons. There are eight ])arracks and 21 cells. 
There is a small detached building in the jail used as a hospital. 
Within the jail is one cistern supplied with cooking and drinking 
water from the Mahardaia reservoir. There is also a pond which serves 
as a reservoir for rain and spring water, ordinarily used for watering 
the jail garden, and in the hot season when the supply at the cistern 
is generally scanty, for cooking and washing. The pond is the result 
of quarrying for the outer jail walls. Within the walls is a small 
garden where country and Europeum vegetabh's are grown. The 
other buildings are the office of the jail superintendent who is the 
civil surgeon and the manufactory. Among the articles turned out 
by convict labour are tapes, ropes, trous(*r cloth, towels, napkins, 
table-cloth, blankc*ts, and cane work. 

The Civil Hospital established in 1940 is situated in the Durga 
Peth on the south of the large thoroughfare connecting BhavM 
Peth with the tunnel road. The enclosure covers some 3*05 acres. 
Since the Civil Hospital has taken possession of these buildings 
formerly occupied by the* Mahai*aja of Satara as stables for his 
Jiorses and elephants and for housing his aimy men, a number of 
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ancillary buildings have been erected to accommodate medical and 
surgical wards, oi)cration theatre, record and store room, lunatic 
cells etc. These spacious though plain structures are built in brick 
masonry and provided with Mangalore tiled roofing. 

The municipal building is on the north-east corner of the 
new palace, and consists of the old JalmancUr. The frontage of the 
municipal building is an addition to the old Jalmandir. It is con¬ 
veniently situated adjoining the most busy quarters of the town. 

The Nagar Vdchamlaija is at the south-east corner of the BhavanT 
square. It has English, Marathi, Sanskrt and Hindi books and it 
subscribes to the daily, weekly and monthly pap<Ts, vernacular and 
English and is much used as a reading room by the people. 

Mahgalvar Taje is situated in Maugalvar Peth and was formerly 
known as Shripatnn: Talc after Shripatrav Pant Pratinidhi. In the 
temple on the western bank are the shrint's of God Maruti and 
BhavanT Devi. The latter dates back to Shri Shrihu Chhatrapati. 

Besides the 17 munieipal primary schools and the Government 
Pratiipsinh High School and the Technical High School-rn/n-Industrial 
School there are a number of schools in the city. These are the 
New English High School, th(' Popular English School, Bhavani 
Vidyalaya, the Mahatma Phule Adhyapak Vidyalaya, the Aryahgla 
Mahavidvidaya, the Sayajirav High School, the Kanya Shilja the 
Rashtra Bhasha Vidyalay a, tlu* Kranti SmrtT Vidya Mandir and the 
Jijainata Adhyapika Vidyrdaya. For college education there is the 
Cldiatrapati Shivaji College with faculties in arts and science and 
a training college viz., the Azad Training College. 

None of the Satara temple buildings are of any beauty or antiquity’. 
Some of these w(‘re built by the Satara chiefs and some by private 
persons. Only a few temples deserve a mention in the Gazetteer. 
The Gdrechii Gauapati in Chimanpura receives an annual Govern¬ 
ment grant of Rs. 80. The Bhavdnt, the Kfildrdm and the Vithoba 
temples arc in the Mahgalvar i)(’th. Of these the Bhavdni temple 
dates back to the reign of Chhatrapati Shahu (1682-1749) and 
receives an annual grant of Rs. 45. Hie Kdldnnn Mandir is called 
after the black stone image of the God and Kalambl village is 
allotted for its maintenance. The temple of Dholyd Ganapati in 
Mach! has a huge image as is suggested by the* name and receives 
an annual grant of Rs. 48. The MdtijdnchdRdm, the Kdsdrdevl and 
the Marti I i Mandir are in the Shanivar peth. The Gorerdni Mandir 
Praidpganj, the Krshneshvar temple in Sadasiv and the Koteshvar 
temple in Sukravar arc worth mentioning. 

Of the mosques, the important are the Khatiba mosque in Maci, 
the Sanlvar mosque in Guruvar peth, the Daulatkhan mosque in 
Ravivar, the Amina mosque in Durga and the Mhatba mosque in 

^ The Satara city temples are so poor because Mahuli, three miles to the 
cast is tlic place of ch'votioii for Satara and contains all the best temples. 
Details arc given above under Mahuli. 

Vf 57.30-57a 
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Biiclhvar. Tlie costliest ol ibese moscjiies is in the Darga built at 
a cost of Rs. 1,(K),(KK) Ijv the late Raja l^atapsinh at the request of 
Amina, a dancing girl. It is a pbiin domed whitewashed building 
about fifty feet by forty and fifteen feet high. The building fronts 
east with four sa,raccnic arclu's, another row running down the 
centre of the Iniilding. The arches are ornainentcxl in floral patterns 
of tolerable workmanship. 

The station, tc'n miles immediah'ly east of the town, has an area 
of three and a half square miles. Tt Is situated very pleasingly on 
high ground about a mile from the right bank of the Yenna at the 
point where the stream reaches the more open vale of the Krshna 
into which it fails two mih’s lower down at MTihuli. Owing to the 
less confined position of the station, the amphithc'atre of hills rising 
from the bordtas of the two rivers are s(ien to much greater 
advantage than from the town. Somt' of the hills in question, among 
which Candaii Vandan, Jaranda, Yavteshvar, and the hill fort of 
Salarfi stand jirominent, show in their most striking forms th(‘ distinc¬ 
tive' features of the' secondary tnip formatif)n and give* a character 
of peculiar beauty to tin* scenery of the' Satiwa valley. These hills 
form most striking objects in the landscape from their boldness and 
variedly in sha]:)e and (‘oloiir. They ('nviron the station on the north, 
south, and west in distance's varying from two to eight or nine miles 
and reach he'ights approximate'ly from 1000 to 13fX) feet above the 
plain, the forms most geiu'ral in them Ix'ing table-shaped and hog- 
backed. 

The surface of the station is wc'll wooded and contains a large 
extent of grazing ground cut In* several natural streamlets carrying 
the drainage into tlu* Yenna. The soil immediately round is very 
shallow and consists chiefly of a light friable yellowish red luimnn 
formed from the decompos(*d trap with vei) litth' alluvial soil. But 
the black jnould gradually deepens as it approaches the Yenna. 
PYoin the rapidity with which the porous substratum of the soil soaks 
moisture and from the sloping nature of the ground the surface very* 
soon dries after the heaviest mf)ns(Km rains. There is very little 
watered land around and the neighbourhood is free from malarious 
influences. The station is most (excellently provided with roads 
which intersect in all dinections and in many places are beautifully 
shaded. The old Poona road over the Nira bridge skirts the camp 
limits on the north west and the road to Kolhapur, which is part of 
the Poona-Bangalore road, skirls its southern boundary alx)ve which 
lies Gocloll village which is included in the camp limits. The road 
to Rahimatj^ur, which is part of the Satara-liangalore road, runs 
south-west ihrongli the station, while that to Mahull which is part 
of the Satara-Paiidharpur road, passes nearly due east through its 
upper part. In the hot weather the aspex^t of the station is bare and 
brown as is inevitable. But the abundant rainfall in the monsoon 
clothes the surrounding hills and large open spaces with brilliant 
green and gives a i>ark-like ax)pearance to the whole landscaj^e. 
There are few who will not be struck with the unusual verdure of 
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Satarii durini; the rains as coni])arcd with most Indian stations. 
Tin's lasts usually well over October and seldom entirely fades till 
late in November, when occasionally it is restored by a late fall 
of rain. The suiToiinding country' is not good for riding and there is 
but little game. But the drives are excellent. Few views are more 
beautiful than those of the Krshna at Mrihuli and Vatjnth, and of 
the Urmodi valley looking either south-west from the Kliind, a small 
opening in the hills three miles south along the Poona road. 

I'he magnificent avenues of trees on the old Poona road are a sight 
in themselves, and delightful views of the hills are to be had up the 
Ycnna valley by driving eitlicr along the Mahribaleshvar road as far 
as the shoulder which runs out to the north-east of the town or along 
the n(5w Poona road to the Ycnna bridge. The race course, loo, is 
a fine open sj:)ace whence the country round is excellently viewed. 

Proc('('ding down tlu^ Maliuli road from the tx)st office junction, 
the first building on the right is the Executive Engineer’s office. 

A little furtluT to that on the same sid(' are the Collector’s office and 
the Collector’s bungalow known as the' Bcsidency, in the premises of 
which arc' the District Sailors’, Soldiers' and AiriiK'n's Board, the 
District r’ahchayat Office and the Development office. Just behind 
ihe (Collector’s Bungalow is the Chhatrapati Shivaji College of the 
Bayat Shikshan Saiiistha of Karmavir Bhaurav Patil. To the north 
is llic District Local Board Office. A fe'w hundred yards to the 
north of the Residc'iicy is the Inspcx'tion Bungalow of the Buildings 
and Communicalions department. Inspection bungalow has now 
been occii]>ied l)y the Sainlk school and the travellers bungakrw has 
temporarily been convcrtc'd into an Inspc'ction bungalow. A further 
on is a building bc’longing to the Central Government and known 
as the parole* camp. It is occupied by the Police department for 
training Police recruits. The Satara Suburban Municipal Office 
conics next and then the Sadar bazar or the camp urea. Opposite 
the Inspection Bungalow anothcT road turns almost due west follow¬ 
ing which for 100 yards is reached the municipal garden on the right 
and further 150 yards on the same side is the Church. The paracie 
ground lies between the polytechnic and the camp area. 

The station has a church of St. Thomas besides two chapels 
situated in the cam]> area. None among these structures have 
a claim to architectural beauty. 

Tlu' chief places of interest within easy reach of Satara are Paiali, 
Pateshvar, Yavteshvar,^ and the fort. The steep-sided and flat-topped 
hill fort of Satara lies to the south of the town and at the end of one 
of the many Sahyadri spurs jutting south-east along the Yenna valley, 
ft rises rather abruptly to the height of about 900 feet and commands 
the town and the view^ of a most extensive and superb panorama of 
hills among them Candan and Vandan and the lofty ridge of 
laranda on the east, Yavteshvar and other hills on the west, and 

1 Details are giv(ai above iiixk'r Parali and Pateshvar and below undiT 
Yavteshvar. 
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ParalT to the South-west. It stretches for about 1,1(X) yards from 
east to w^est and 600 yards from north to south. Its summit is 
shaped lik(' a triangle, the eastern portion of the rampart with 
a strong tower in the north stretcliing from the north-eastern to the 
south-eastern angle forming its base. It is defended by a steep per¬ 
pendicular precipice of black rock about forty feet high sunnounted 
l)y a mtV»onry stone work and breast-works with loopholes for 
defence. There are only two gates one in the north 150 yards from 
the north-west angle and the other a mere sallyport on the south 
side, th(^ same distance from the south-east angle. Tlu; approach to 
the last is almost inaccessible from steepness. That to the other 
is by an excellent path from the station. Tliis path is about eight 
feet wide. It is alx)ut two miles long and starting from GodolT 
village strikes tlie .shoulder of the fort hill on which a pillar has 
been erc'chxl on the occ'asion of the centenary of tlie war of Indepen¬ 
dence of 1857. It crosses the shoulder about half a mile further on 
and at a gentle gradient follows the northern slope of the hill till 
within about 250 feet of the top and directly und(T the western 
angle. It then I urns sharp round to the east and becoming steeper 
runs up to within fifty feet of the northern gate, where it again 
turns south. Outside the gate is a small hamlet. Ihistions at the 
w^estern angle and at an angle a hundred yards north-east of the 
gate command this path on two sides. 1'he old paths connecting 
the fort with the town are very steep and /ig/ag to the gate where 
they join the present path, the one from the junction of the tunned 
road. Very rcccmtly a path which joins the point of Kirli Stamhlta 
with the street which runs to Bhavani Peth and the other about 
a hundreel yards east of the Aelidat Vaela has bc^en widemeel. The 
path up to the gateway is within the^ range of guirshot from the 
rampart alK)ve, anel the nearer it approaches the gateway the more 
vertical to the base of the rampart are the loopholes till within 
but a f(Av )ards of th(' ('iitrance door where the way is e.\po.sed to 
fire from the bastion in the north-east. The walls arc of various 
materials from the huge boulders of pre-Muhamme(,lan times to the 
small masonry of the later Maratha. They are generally not less 
than ten feet thick with a parapi‘t two or three feet thick and much 
the same in height. 


Tliere remain on th(' top a few barren ponds, a dilapidated palace 
built by the last Peshva Bajirav (1796-1817) and other small con¬ 
structions. Ill the north-eastern angle just on the brow of the strong 
tow(;r is a temple of Maiiglai Devi, the guardian deity of the fort. 
Out of these buildings only the tenure of Mahgaladevi is maintained 
and is in good condition. Other buildings have been demolished 
except a small one. After the 1857 uprising it was thought neces¬ 
sary to garrison the’ fort with a small number of European troops, 
but after a time this practice was discontinued. The nearest hill 
commanding it is that of Yavteshvar within 3500 yards. All the 
slopes within 2000 yards were cleared of forest and the slopes on 
the south and north-east, which belonged to Aba Saheb Bhonsle 
were purchased for that purpose. 
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About 1190 A. D. the fort is said to have been built by the 
Kolhapur Silahara Chief Bhoj II. (1178-1193), better kiiown as 
Bhoj Raja of Panhala in Kolhapur, and at the time of its building 
two Mahars, one a boy and the other a girl, arc said lo have been 
offered to the placer-spirit and buried alive at the west gates. Satara 
fort was always kept in excellent order by the Bijapur Government 
and used as a State prison. Here were imprisoned Chruidbibi, widow 
of Ali Adilshrdi I (1557-1580) in 1580 and Dilavar Khan, a Bijapur 
nobleman, in 1592. Shivaji captured it after a three months’ siege 
in September, 1673. It was besieged by Aurahgz(‘b and taken after 
five months’ siege in April. 1700, but retaken in 1706 by a stratagem, 
Chandasahel), son of the Nawab of Arkot, was confined here on his 
capture by the Maratha force which invaded the Madras Karnatak 
in 1747. Since 1749 it was used as a prison for the Rajas of Satara 
when under the domination of the Peshvas. Once only did the Raja 
rise in 1798 and used the fort as a stronghold, but finding it destitute 
of provisions he surrendered to Parashuram Bhau Patvardhan who 
took possession of it. The Peshvas occupied it till the 7lh February, 
1818 when it surrendered to General Smith. 

The earliest memtion of Satara appears to be in tlie reign of the 
fourth Bahainani king Muhammad Shah (1358-1375) wlicn with 
other forts Satara fort is said to have probably been biiilt.^ In 1579 
the Bijapur ministc'r Kishvar Khan falsely accused Chandbibi, the 
dowager queen, of instigating her brother Murtaza Nizam Shah, 
king of Ahmadnagar, to invade Bijapur, and sent her a prisoner to 
Sataril after subjecting her to many indignities.- But in the same 
>'('ar, on Kishvar Khan’s fall, Chandbibi was released.'^ In 1592 
Dilavar Khan, the Bijapur regent, was sent a prisoner to Satara 
where' shortly after he died.** In 1673, after the capture of Para]i 
Shivaji laid siege to Satara fort which had l>een kept in good order 
by the Bijapur Government, and took it after a siege of se'veral 
jiionths.’’ In 1686, Sharza Khan of Bijapur, who was sent by 
Auraiigzeb to invade Sainbhaji’s districts marched towards Satara.’’ 
In 1692, Rarnehandrapant Bavdekar, one of Rajaram’s high officers, 
fixed his residence at Satara where by the aid of his head writer 
Shahkraji Narayiiu he not only attended to every military disposition 
but regulated the revenue and established order.’^ 

In 1699, at the recommendation of Rarnehandrapant, Rajaram 
madi^ Satara the seat of the Maratha Government^. In 1700, while 
the Marathas were directing all their preparations towards the 
defence of Panhya in Kolhfipur, Auraiigzeb appeared suddenly 
before the fort of Satara, and pitched his tents to the north on 
the site of Karauja village. A/am Shall, Aurahgzeb’s son, was 

1 Briggs* Ferishta, II 325-326. 

- Briggs’ Ferishta, III 148. 

^ Briggs* Ferishta, III 150. 

^ Briggs* Ferishta, III 172-73. 

^ Grant Duff’s Maratlias, Vol. I, 202. 

® Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 262. 

Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 285. 

® Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 294. 
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stationed at a village on the west side whieh has since borne the 
name of Sahapur. Sharza Khan inv(\sted tlie south side? and 
Tarbiyat Khan occu])ied the eastern quarter ; and ehains of posts 
between tlie different camps (^ffeetually securcTl the blockade. The 
fort, with provisions hardly enough to stand a two months’ siege, was 
defended by Prayagji Prabhii hlavaldar who had been reared in 
Shivaji’s service. He vigorously opposed the Moghals and disputed 
every fool of ground as they pushed forward their advanced posts. 
As soon as tliey Ijegan to gain any part of the hill h(' withdrew liis 
troojis into the fort and rolled huge' stones from the r(x:k alx)ve 
which did great execution and, until they threw u}) cov('r, were as 
destructive as artillery. In s]nt(* of Prayagjfs efforts tln:' blockade 
was comphUed, all communication with tin* country round was cut 
off, and as the small stock of grain was soon exhausted, the besieged 
must have been forced to surrender had not Parashnrain Tririibak 
Pratinidhi, who had thrown himself into the fort of Paraff, bought 
the connivance of Azam Shah and brought provisions to the besieged. 
The grand attack was directed against tlie north-east angle, one of 
the strongf'st ]')()ints with a total height of sixty-seven Icet of which 
forty-two wer(^ rock and twenty-five masonry. Tarbiyat Khan 
undertook to mine this angle and at the end of four months and a half 
completed two mines. The besieging ])arty was so confident of 
success that Auraiig/eb was invited to vi(‘w the spc'ctacles, who 
marched from that side in such a grand proccssicm that when the 
match was ready, hundreds of Marathas and among them Prayagji, 
drawn by the splendid retinue, crowd(‘(l to the rampart. The first 
mine was fired. It burst several fissures in the rock and causc'd so 
\ iolent a shock that a great jxirt of the masonry w^as thrown inwards 
and crushed many ot the garrison in tlu‘ ruin with Prayagji the com¬ 
mandant, who was afterwards dug out alive. I’lie storini])g party 
in their eagerness advanced nearer when the match W'as applied to 
the train of the second and larger mine, but it was wrongly laid 
and burst out with a dreadful explosion destroying about 2,000 
Moghals on the spot. Prayagjis escape was considered a lucky 
omen, and under other circumstances might have done much to 
inspirit the garrison to prolong the defence. But as Azam Shah 
could no longca- be persuaded to allow grain to i)ass into the fort, 
m'oposals of surrender wen* made through him, and the honour of 
the capture, which he so ill dc^served, was not only assigned to him 
but the place received his name and was called by the emperor 
Azam Tara’. About this time the nc'ws of Rajaram’s death, which 
happened a month before the fall of Satara, was received in the 
emperor’s camp with great rejoicing.- In 1706, Satara was surprised 
ancl re-taken from the Moghals by Paiashuram Trimbak Pratinidhi 
by the artifice of a Bifilnnan nainc'd Annajlpant. This man, who 
had escaped from prison at JinjT in Tanjore and assumed the 
character of a mendicant devotee, fell in with a party of Moghal 
infantry marching to relieve the Satara garrison. He amused them 
with stories and songs, obtained alms from thc^m and so ingratiated 

^ Grant DiitPs Maratluis, Elliot and Do-wson, VII 367-368. 

^ Grant DufFs Marathas, Vol. I, 300. 
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liiinsclf with all that they brought him with tlinii, aclniittccl him into 
th(^ fort, and, in r(*ward for his wit, allowed him to liv(' there. 
AnnajTpant who had b(*en a writer attached to a body of Maratha 
infantry saw that, with the aid of a few of his old friends, the place 
might be surpris('d. He watch(Hl his chance, told Parashiiram 
Triihbak of his design, arc! having introduced a body of Maratha 
soldiers into the fort, the (‘nterprisiiig and remorseless Brahman put 
every man of the garrison to the swordh In the confusion which 
followed the release* of Shrihu in 1707, the Pratinidhi took possession 
of Satara fort. Shrihu, joined bv Dhanajl his general, sent an order 
to Parashuram Triihbak to surr(*nder Satara. Parashiiram disobeyed 
but Shaikh Mira, a subordinate Muhammedan officer, confined him 
and gav(‘ up tlu* fort-. On gaining possession of Satara, Shahu 
formally seated himself on the throne in March, 1708. In the end 
of 1709, Shiihu, who had been out to renew the ^^'ar, returned to 
Satara and married two \\'ives oni' from the Mohite and the otlua* 

I from the Shirke family*. In 1718, an expiMition under the Peshva 
I Bahiropant Pihgle sent from Satara by Shahu against Ahgre failc'd. 

' Bahiropant was defeated and takt'n prisom*!* by Ahgre who threa¬ 
tened to march on Satara. All the force that could be spared was 
galhen'd to oppose him and pUieed under Bajaji Vishvanath whose 
former connection with Ahgre would, it was hoped, lead to some 
settlement. BahijT's negotiations were successful and on his n'turn 
to Satara in reward for his services he was appointed PeshviV. In 
1716, Khanderav Dribliade dc'leati'd two large Moghal armies, went 
to Satara, paid his re.spi’c ts to Shrihu. and was raised to the rank 
of ?)cn<l])ati or general of the Marfilhd empire."* About 1730, 
SambhajT Raja of Kolhapur eneainpi'd on the north side of tlu* 
Varna with his baggage, women, and ecpiipmenit and began to 
jilunder the country. TIk! Pratinidhi surprised Sainbhajfs camp and 
took many juisoiiers, among others Tarribai, Rajaram's widow, and 
her daughter-in-law Rajasbai, thi* widow of Shivajl of Kolhapur who 
were both placed in confinement in the fort of Satara^*. In 1732, 
Bajiiiw, the second Peshva assmiKKl the command of the army in 
Malva, and sent back his brother Chimaji and P'ilaji Jadhav to 
Satara to maintain his infliKmci* at court and to concert measures for 
settling the Kohkan which was in a vory disturbed state^. 

During the Peshvas absence KanhojT Bhonsle, the Send Sdlivh 
Sublul, was accused of disobedience and confined at Satara. 
Shripatrav Pratinidhi, who w^as a friend of Kanhoji, endeavoured to 
obtain some mitigation of his sentence, but failed, and the brave 
KanhojT died, after having lived there many years a prisoner at 
large\ In 1735, afte r BajmVs successful return to Satara from his 

1 P.raiit Duff’s Maratiias, Vol. 1, 308. 

- C'.rant Duffs Maratiias, Vol. 1 315. 

•* Cuaiit Duffs Maratha.s, Vol. 1, 319. 

1 Grand Duffs Maratiias, Vol I, 328. 

^ Grant Duffs Maratiias, Vol. 1, 333. 

Grand Duffs Maratiias, Vol. I. 375. 

7 errant Duffs Maratha.s, Vol. I, 380. 

« Grant Duffs Maratiias, Vol. I, 385. 
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19. ctunpaign against tlic Sidis of Janjira, ho >vas appointed Sttblicddi 
of the late acqiiisilionsh On receiving the news of Bajiiiiv's deatli 
in 1740, Chiinap Appa and his nepliew, wlio were in the Kohkan, 
r(4urned to Satara after the usual mourninj^. Ragiihji Bhonsle, the 
Maratha General, also eame to Satara and prevented Balaji Bajirav s 
suecession as Peshva, proposing for tlie vacant office Babuji Naik, 
a ricli l)anker of Baramati in Poona and a connection, but an enemy, 
of tlie late Peshva. Raghuji offered large sums to Sluiliu on condi¬ 
tion of Bahujfs being raised to the vaeant Peshvaship. The 
Pratinidhi, although averse from the supnanacy of the Peshva, was 
still more hostile to the pretensions of Raghuji and, as he did not 
engage in the* intrigue, Balaji Bajirav aid('cl by his uncle Chimaji 
was at last invested in August, 1740. On 2f)th of March Trichino- 
poly was taken b)' Raghuji and Chanda Sahc'b the well known 
aspirant to the Madras Karnatak Navabship, was brought a prisoner 
to Satara wlu're he remained in the custody of an agent of Raghuji 
Bhonsle till hc! was set free in 1748-. On the death of his uncle 
Chimaji Appa, which happened in the end of January, 1741, Balaji 
Peshva rc'lnrnc'd frojn the northern districts and spent nearly a year 
in civil arrangements at Poona and Satara and obtained from Shahu 
a large grant of territor)' and revenues*'. In 1743 after his Bengal 
campaign, Balaji returned to Satara, paid his respects to Shrihii 
and went through the form of producing his accounts of the revenue 
wdiich were made up by himself as a Gcaieral in command of a body 
of the Rajas troops^ In 1749, Shahu died but not without a great 
trouble about his suecession and the grant of a deed to Balaji 
empoW'eriug him to manage the whole government of the Maratha 
( inpire. Scarcely had Shrilui ecaised to breathe when a body of 
horse gallopped into the towm of Satara, surrounded and seized the 
Pratinidhi and his deputy Yamaji Shivdev, plaec'd them in irons, and 
sent them off strongly escorted to distant hill forts. pAcry avemue 
about the tow n w^as occupied bv troops and a garrison of the' Peshva's 
was plaec'd in the fort, while a party was selected to r(‘inforee the 
escort of Ram Raja who had not arrived when Shfihu died. After 
making arrangements at Satara^ Bajaji left (1750) for Poona and 
heiiceforwTird Satara ceased to be thc^ capital of the Maratha empire. 
Ram Raja who had accompanied Bhau, the Pc?shva’s cousin, to 
Sahgola in Solaphr, agreed to renounce the entire power and to 
lend his sanction to wlmtcMT measures tlie Peshva might pursue 
provided a small tiact round Satara wiis assigned to his own manage¬ 
ment, conditions to whicli Balaji subscribed ^biit which actually were 
never realised. The Raja undcT a strong escort returned to Satara. 
The Peshva in ordcT to conciliate TarabaT, Ram Raja s grandmother, 

1 (annt Duff’s Maratlias, Vol. I, 389. 

2 Ciiaiit Duffs Maratlias, Vol. I, 422. Cliancla Salirli was better known in 
the D(^ccan by bis less familiar name of Husain Dost Kban. He does not 
appear to have been cronfined in tin,' fort nor to have endured a close con¬ 
finement. Ditto, footnote 3. 

•5 Grant Duff’s Maratlias, Vol. I, 424. 

4 Cbant Duff’s Maratlias, Vol. J, 430. 
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whose great age did not render her less active and inlrigiiing, in¬ 
cautiously removed his troops from the fort of Satara and having 
placed in it the gailkam and old retainers, who had great respect 
for Tarabai, gave up the entire management to her. The Raja was 
kept with a separate establishment in the town of Satara, but per¬ 
fectly at large and a splendid provision was assigned to him and 
liis officers, the expense of which amounted to the yi‘arly sum of 
65 lakhs of rupees.^ 

About this time, French missionary Tielfc'nthaler d('scribes 
Satara as a great city, the capital of the Maratha Chic'f, a Rajput of 
the Sisodian family. On the back of a hill was a fine fortress with 
walls that looked like a hill as the rocks were used as a wall. On 
this wall of rock worked with the chisel was raised a wall of stone 
nine yards high. The fort had rich springs. It was taken by 
Aurafigzeb but went back to tlu' Marathas.- 
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In 1751 aftt'i* the Pesliva I(‘ft for Aurahgribad Tarabai finding 
Ram Raja unfit for her purpose sent messengers to Damajl Gaikvad 
to march to Satara to rescue the Raja and tlie Maratlia State from 
the Briihmans. Damajl at once acted on this reejuest, and Tarabai, 
as soon as certain accounts w('re received of the GaikyaeVs approach, 
invited the Raja into the fort of Satara and made him prisoner. 
Trimbakpant Purandhare, Govindrav Chitnls, and other of the 
Peshvas officers at Satara were at first disposc'd to ridicule tliis 
attempt of Tarribal as that of a mad old woman. But on hearing 
of Damaji’s approach from Songad fort on tlie Gaikvad-Khandesh 
frontier they quitted the town and colh'cted troops at tlu' village 
of Arle seven miles north-east of Satara. The next day they were 
defeated by Damajl who w(»nt to Satara to pay his respects to 
Tru’abal and several forts in the neighbourhood were' given to her. 
Satara w^as well stored with provisions and the Pratinidhi promised 
to aid TaiTibals cause. New^s of these' proceedings recalled 
Brdajl. In the meantime Damajl w'as totally defeated and sent 

a messenger to treat with Balajl. Bajajl solemnly agreed to abide 

by the tei-ms proposed by Damajl and enticed him to encamp in 
the neighbourhood. As soon as Baliijl got him into his powx'r, he 
took him a prisoner and sc'nt him to Poona*. The Peshva then 

tried to induce Tarabai to give up the fort and the Raja. Some of 

the Peshvas troops were impressed with the idea that Tarabai was 
a dev or good spirit and others that she w as daittja or evil spirit but 
the Marathas thought that .she was a rightful regent. Under these' 
cireumstanc'(^s Ba|ajl tliought it safe to leave her unmolested. 
Tarribai confined Ram Raja in the fort in a damp stone dungeon 
gn^ing him food of the coarsest grain. During tlic absence of 
Bajajl in Aurangabad Tarabai occupied the districts of Satara and 
Wal and large force was sent to Satara to stmve her into submission. 
Anandrav Jadhav, the commandant of the fort, convinced of the 
folly of resistance formed the design of eiurrying the Raja out of her 

1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, 272. 

- Description Historique ct Geographique cTe Dude, I 487 

3 Grant Duff’s Maratlias, Vol. I, 413. 
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CHAPTER 19. power. On learning tins she ordered liini to be beheaded and 
appointed one Bfibiirav Jadliav, a person iineonneeted with the late 
eonnnandanl, to tlie coinniand of the fort. In 1753 the Peshva on 
Saiaua march to the Karnatak sent to assure? Tarabai that, if she would 

History. submit, the control of tlie Raja’s person and establishment should 
remain at her disposal. To this Tarabai would not listen unless 
BajajT Bajirav would come to Satara, aeknowk'dge lu‘r authority, 
and give such i>ersoiiaI assurances as would satisfy her, but on 
assurances of safety and protection from the Peshva she k'ft tlu' 
garrison of Satara and the cusk'dy of Ram Raja's person to 
Baburav Jadhav and repaired to Poona.^ In 1772 after Madliavrav’s 
death, his younger hrotlier Narayanrav re]:)air(;d to Satara where he 
was invested as Peshva by the Raja. But in the same year 
Narayanrav was murdered and Amrtrriv, the adopted son of 
Raghunathrav, attended by Bajaha Purandharc’ was sent to Satara 
Tor the robes of office for Raghunathrav, which were accordingly 
given “. In 1774, after the birth of a son and heir to Gangabak 
wndow of Naniyanrav, the Satara Raja s(‘nt the robes of the 
Peshva’s office for lu'r son in charge of Madhavrav Nijkanlh from 
whom they were received by Sakharam Bapu and Nana Fhadi.us who 
were deputed by GaVigilbai for that purpose.'* At the close of 1777 
Ram Raja died at Satara having previously adopted a son of Trimbakji 
Raja Bhonsle a P<l(il and a descendant of Vithoji, the brother of 
Majoji, the grandfather of the great ShivajT. In a revenue statement 
of about 1790 Satara appears as the head-quarters of a jxtra^aiui in 
the Nahisclurg sarkdr with a revenue of Rs. 6(),0(X).* During the whole 
of 1792, owung to the dread that Mahadji Shinde intended to make 
the Raja an instrument for suppressing the P’eshvas and Brahmariical 
ascendancy, Nana Phadnis almost entirely confined tlie Raja to the 
fort of Satara, where not even his relations w’cre allowed to visit him. 
After Savai Madliavrav’s’* suicide in 1795 disorder prevailed in Poona 
for a time and Daulatrav Shinde advanci'd with an ariny.^ Nana 
Phadnis repaired in alarm to Satara wn'th some idea of resorting the 
Raja to supremacy. But owing to his recent treatment of liim 
Shrdifi had no coiifidc'nce in Nana and Nana retired to Wal. From 
Wai he returned to Satara to receive the robes of investiture for 
GhiinajI Ajipa, the Peshva set u]) by Shinde’s’ general Baloba 
Tatya as a rival to Bajirav Rughuiiath, but suspecting designs against 
him on the part of Baloba he remained at Wai.*' In 1798 Shahu rose 
and used the fort as a stronghold, hut finding it destitute of provisions 
he surrendered to Parashuram Bhau Patvardhan of Tasgahv. In the 
last Maratha war on the 8th of March 1818 the united army of 
General Smith and General Pritzler w^ent to Siitara and the fort sur¬ 
rendered on the 10th. The British colours were hoisted but only to 
be replaced by the Bhagm Jhendu or orche-coloured standard of 

^ Grant Diiif’s Muratlias I, 472. 

- Grant Duff’s Mai'athas, Vol. II, 6-7. 

Grant Duff’s Maratha.s, Vol. II, 16. 

** Warring’s Maratlias 240. 

Grant Duff’s Marathas Vol. II, 258. 

^ Grant Duff’s Marathas Vol. II, 259. 
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ShivajT. Tn accordance witli Mr. El])liinst()n(;’s manifesto Raja Pratap- 
sinh was established in Satara and (Captain Grant DiifF, the author of 
the Histoiy of the Marathas, was placed with him to aid his councils 
and direct his conduct. On the 29th March Mr. Elphinstone rode 
with the Raja through the Satarii valley to Satara, which Pratapsinh 
entered with tlu' ]:)oin]:) of a prince and the delight of a school-boy.‘ 
After taking Vasota, the British army returned to Satara, having on 
their way rednc'ed the fort of ParalT. Strong military forces were 
stationed at Satara and Karad. Shortly after a conspiracy was dis¬ 
covered for th(‘ release of Chitursinh, the murder of all Europeans at 
Satara and Poona, the suiprise of some of the principal forts, and the 
possession of the Raja’s p(a*son. The plot was su]^prc*ssed and some 
of tlie conspirators executed. A treaty was made on the 25th of 
September 1819 undc^r the* terms (d which Pratapsinh was fonnally 
installed ruler. He supplied the city with Yavteshvar water and 
built some large jniblic offices and a fine palace and pleasure grounds. 
On th(‘ 5th SeptembcM* 1889 Raja Pratapsinh was deposed for treason 
against the c.v-British Government. His younger brother Shahaji was 
apimintc'd his successor. Hc' built and supported a civil hospital and 
schools and was liberal in (‘xpenditurc* on roads, bridges and other 
public works, especially iht' city wat(‘r-works. Hc* also finished the 
magnificent court-room and building known as the New Palace. 
SliahajT dic‘d in A]nil 1848 without issue and on financial, military and 
j)oliticaI grounds it was ch'cided to annew the State. 


During the 1857 upsurge no outbr(*ak occurred at Satara but evi¬ 
dence* was discov(‘r(*d of a vvides]nead conspiracy only a week b(*foi*e 
the date fixed for the rising. Mea.surcs were taken against any 
attempt at rising and on the 6th of August 1857, by order of Govc^rn- 
ment, Shahu the adopted son, the two Rams of Pratapsinh, the* 
adopted son of Bajasaheb Senapatl, and cousin of Shahu were 
removc'd for confinement to Butcher’s Island in Bombay Harbour. 
Guns were taken to and point(*d on the ]:)alace in the early morning 
and the family were removed in closed carriages. Shrdiu was aftt*r- 
wards alh)W(*(l to return to Satara. 


^inomptlr (Man T; 17" 59' N, 74" 85' E; RS Koregahv 58 m. 
SW; p. 1,145) in Man, ihirtecm miles north-east of Dahivadi, is 
a famous place of pilgrimage situat(*d in a nook of the Shikhar 
Shihgnapur hills. The hill, crownc^d by a temple of Mahadev to 
which the village owes its celebrity, appears at a distance like the 
points of a very obtuse-angled cone. It is the highest point for 
many miles and. can be seen all the way from Dahiva<;li and from 
othen* parts of the Man taliika. It is reached by a poor local fund 
road unbridged and undrained. But the main difficulties, namely 
the negotiation of the precipitous sides of the two valleys of the 
Man and one of its tributaries, are made suimountable by passes, 

1 Colebrook*s Elphinstone II, 30. 
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though not of the best and the surface is passable for tongas or pony 
carts and country carts. Tlie rains too are so light and intermittent 
in this part of the district that little difficulty would be experienced 
in visiting Sihgnapur even during the monsoon, after reaching the 
irrigation bungalow of Gondvale, three miles south-east of Dahivadi 
Nine miles north-east on the Sihgnapur road will be met the 
village of Vavarhirii in one of the Man ravines and here may* be 
visited a curious old tianple of Mahadev on the right as the 
eastern pass is ascended. The temple on the site of a fine spring 
is very rud(^ but probably old. Six miles further north-east is 
Sihgnapur. The tower and lamp-pillar of tlie great temple stand 
out distinct flashing against the glary sky. The hills look hopelessly 
bare and wretched. A mile from the \Tllage the road takes a turn 
to th(* south-east and then again resuming its norlh-(‘ast 
eoiijse runs through an op(‘niiig of wJiat turns out to be 
a cluster of liills into a space ox^posite the niunicix^al bungalow. 
The road turns again at right angles to the westward and makes 
for the t(*mple stei:)s and a vi'iy pleasant camp is reached opxmsite 
a municipal rest-housc\ 1’he neighbourhood is studded with tama¬ 
rinds on all sides, and consists of a basin of land, shut in with low 
round-toj^ped hills (xcept at the south-east where is an opening, 
occux>i(*d by tiu* village* itself and some rnon* mango and tamarind 
trees. At tlie foot of the eastern hills and the lowest point of 
this basin lies a great pond, T-shaped, the cross stretching north 
and south, and the stem, which is veiy short, to the west Except 
where there are oxienings the \yon(} is completely enclosed by walls. 
The walls are highest and strongest at the opeming before mentioned 
where they constitute a masonry* dam to the streams which could 
oth(*i'wise j>our their waters away from those hills in a south¬ 
easterly direction. The wall at this part was quite ten feet out 
of the water and therefore jKobably twenty feet high at least. Its 
breadth here as every where else, it about five feet, while nowhere* 
does the masonry appear to have* given way. The flood-mark of the 
water from the wall toj>; and the leakage from 

the pond is very great. On Hie south where lies the village is 
a set of bathing ghafs or steps. These, with the solid and square 
built houses of the village wliich give it almost a fortified appea¬ 
rance, have a very^ [)l^‘hnx*sque aspect viewed from the north end 
of the pond. Thc^ wall is everywhere studded with projecting 
stones to enable bathers or others to climb up and down. At th(* 
east end is a sluice through which water is let out to garden lands, 
while in the north-cast corner and the centre of the north bank iu*e 
two water-lifts by which water is drawn from wells dug in the sides 
of the pond. 

The pond covers an area of about forty acres, and were it made 
]irox)erly watertight would apparently hold a good deal of water. 
This is curious as the catchment area is very small indeed, and the 
rainfall light and capricious. Then* is also no side of the pond left 
open letting in rain torrents. Any such waters must either filter in 
under the wall or get in through the small openings which are placed 
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haphazard and at intervals for the entrance^ of bathers and the like. 
Tluis the pond would seem to have been formed merely to retain 
whatever water fell immediately over it, and from that point of view 
it certainly holds a surprising amount. Soil has accumulated behind 
the walls which block llu^ chief water-cours('s and thence are formed 
the plots on the north and tlu' north-east irrigated by the water-lifts, 
while on the west is a similar accumulation of soil which produce's 
excellent grass till late in the hot weather. To reach the temple the 
way passes w(\st of the camp along the municipal road. After about 
two hundn'd yards, tlie first hundred of them on a rude pavement, 
begin the steps very rough iind vaiying in breadth. After the first 
thirty steps comes a small temple of Mahadev standing right in th(‘ 
centre* of the causeway. It is a small modern temple about fift('c*n 
feet long by six fec't broad and oinamented ^^ath a small tower. A 
little further on is a small shrine of Khadkeshvar Maluldev and 
from hen' an ascent of one hundred and fifteen stc'ps, the last ft'w 
of them rather steep, leads to the first gateway. This gateway was 
built about two hundred and thirty years ago by a Dhangar of Najhra 
village ten miles south-west of Saiigola in Sholapur, and consists 
of a rectangular building forty-two feet high, forty-one feet tw^o 
inches broad, and fiftc('n feet nine inches thick, walh a single pointed 
arch about thirty-tw^o feet high and fourteen ft'et ten inches cut 
through it. 

The Imilding has a flat wide ixxif and stone eaves, alx)ut two feet 
broad and resting on twenty-tw'o brackets, project horizontally 
from it. In the side walls of the arch are chambers seven feet 
square and about six fec't high vaulted and with sides open to the 
west and to the interior of the large arcluvay. Each contains the 
image of an elephant roughly woi'ked in stone, and from each 
staircases lead up to the roof. TwT)-thirds of the w^ay up are 
arched windows looking east. The threshold is a foot high from 
the ground, and at the centre is cylindrical block girded wu'th a coil 
of ornamental chain wT>i’k raised in relief. This seems intended to 
jcceive the bolts of folding doors which should have b(‘en fitted to 
the archway. On each side of this block are two rough bits of 
Ciirving wdiich may be intended for the satyr-like masks usually 
placed at the entrance of the temples and public buildings. Water 
is always poured on the' centre block by worshippers. On the outer 
or eastern side* are twT) platforms or plinths one on each side of the 
entrance ('k'vt'ii feet two inchc's long and thirtc'cn feet eight inches 
hroad and three feet nine inches high. The whole building is made 
of small rectangular blocks of stone roughly cut and set in mortar. 
Immediately inside the arch on the Ic^ft hand is a small niche contain¬ 
ing a rough slab of black stone wdiich is an image of Maiigoba, the 
god of the Mahgs. The steps for some sixty yards are very broad 
and the rise is scarcely felt. It then steepens for about anothei* 
150 steps till the second gateway is reached which fonns the* entrance 
to the court-yard of the great temple. This gate-way, the court-yard 
and the temple itself were built by the great Shivaji (1630-80). The 
lower gateway is rather larger than this but mere cop>^ of it. This 
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i^ateway is tliirty-four lcT*t wide*, lliirty-eii^ht feet hi^h, und thirteen 
feet thick. The as?eh is pointed as on the lower gateway and is 
about twenty-six feet high b)' lourteeii feet two inches broatl. riit^re 
are windows in the front and eaves to the roof as in the* lower gateway. 
The eaves n'st on twenty brackets. 

On tlu* front, about twenty feet from the ground, four lotus-like 
ornaments are cut in rc'lief, two on each side of the arch. Tlu* 
inside ornaments are on the left wall a relief of three knottc'd 
cobras and on the right one of Krshna riding on a five-hooded 
cobra. As in the lowtT gateway there* arc* vaulted chambers on 
the sides with stone elephants, one* of which is evid(*ntly an object 
of worship. Inhere is also in the centres the raised thri‘shold with 
a evlindrical block decorated with chain work and flankc'd with 
ma.sk-lik(* ornaments. Eleven more steps k‘ad to the* tc'rrace on 
which the temple* court is built. About ten yards to the right ol 
tlK*se is a chambc*r built in the* terrace* which c-ontains the footprints 
of Mahiidev. The* tc'rrace is asce'ude'd by about t^^T*nty steeps cut 
in the masonry, the* rise* of e*ach ste*]) being abe^ut one* foot. The* 
walls on e*ach side of this e*ntrimc(‘ are* ove'i* e'ight fe^e*t above the* 
le*ve*l of the court-vard and wen* e‘vide*ntly intc*nde‘d to support 
ane)ther arch which he)we*veT was ne‘ve*r built. On the IcTt of this 
entrance is a ]>rojection with five* small lain]>i)illars e)r dlpnidls. 
These steeps lc*ad on to the south-east end of the* court. Immediately 
on the right is the* larg(*st and fin(*st lamp-pillar, not le*ss than fort>’ 
fee‘t high. It is made of cut-stones well se*t togethe*r and the* in¬ 
numerable branches for he>lding the sniall ligiits are shaped each 
with a gra(‘(*ful curve upwards, while the small base and fine tape- 
ring of the column givc's it a light and elegant apj^e^irance, which 
contrasts finely with the other clumsy structures round it. The* 
court is abotit thirty-seven yards long east to we*st by twenty-seve^n 
yards broad and ]^ave<l throughout with large rectangular slabs ol 
traj). Its walls vary in height from six to eight fet*t. 

There are four entrances, one noticed above at the south-east, 
another from the north at the^north-west cornc*r, a third from the 
we^st and overlooking the edge of the hills rather north of the 
middle of the western side, and the fourth from the south at. the 
middle of the* soeithern side of tlee court. I'he second of these is 
a mere rectangular opeming in the tenace walk not more than five 
feet high. It coumumicates directly with tlu* temple of Ibili Maha- 
devk The third is an archway similar to Shivaji’s archway outside 
the eastern entrance*, and c*ommimicate*s witli a basil altar and two 
small temples at the very edge of the cliff where^ the marriage cere»- 
mony of the God is celebrated during the fair. The courtyard 
wall on each side of this gateway has been made into small 
cloisters with a promenade on the top. The horses belonging to 
the Gexl arc kept in these, and other parts are used for dwelling 
and storing purposes by the temple establishment. The southern 


1 See below. 
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entrance is about ten feet broad and coinnuinieates with tli(? tombs 
of Raja Sambhaji and two other celebrities and a group of buildings 
situated on the southern end of the ridge on which the temple 
stands. There is no archway here but a small rest-house was built 
on the right just outside this entrance, while on the left is a well 
about twenty feet in diameter and twenty feet deep surrounded 
with a wretched plaster parapet. This entrance is flanked by two 
large and rather ugly* lamp-pillars. Between this and the eastern 
entrance in the south-east corner of the court-yard is the music- 
chamber or na^drkham wh(*re the daily seiwices of pipes and 
dm ms is pei-formed. 

In the centre is situated the great temple itself. In front of it 
is a canopy with four pillars and a flat roof about six feet square 
and ten feet high, in which, upon a plinth three feet high, is 
a stone Nandi. Two bells, with the date 1720 in Roman letters 
('ngraved on them and probably brought from some Portiiguesi' 
church in the Kohkan, hang from the roof. A special interest may 
be said to attach to this temple, at least to the whole of its stone 
work, as although built by the great Shivaji and therefore not much 
more than three and a half centuries old, the ancient Hemadpanti 
style lias IxKm adhered to throughout its structure and it seems 
lik(*lv from a comparison with the remains of the original temple 
which this was intended to replace, that this temple must have 
lx‘en in great pmt a restoration, tliough perhaps an enlarged one, 
of the original structurt*. The style seems to be exactly the cut- 
corner, ChalukyUn both in the centre hall or mamjap and shrine 
or ^dhhdrd and matches closely with that of the temple of Bali Maha- 
dev which is both said to be and evidently is Hemadpanti. 
Th(* remains alluded to lie just inside the southern entranc'e on the 
way to vSambhaji s tomb. There are parts of the eaves of the pillars, 
brackets, the cross beams, all enormous slabs of stone (evidently put 
together without mortar. The pillars and brackets show carvings of 
(vxactly the same pattern and in some cases decidedly superior in 
workmanship to that of the pillars belonging to the present structure. 
Tlie designs of the caves and rixiling were evidently exactly the 
same. The modern workmanship however is unusually good, and very 
different from the imitations of Hemadpanti work in other parts of 
the district. 

The work was carried out by a banker niuned Balvantrav to whom 
Chhatrapati Shivaji furnished the funds. The mandap is nearer 
cniciform than anything else, while the fidhhdrd is almost star-shaped. 
The whole pile stands on a solid stone plinth with overhanging rims. 
The plinth projects everywhere tlirec feet beyond the rest of the 
building and is three feet high. The roof of the mantj^p is not 
supported by walls, but by pillars originally eighteen, though now, 
owing to the numerous cracks in the roof, many small pillars of the 
poorest workmanship have been put up as additional props. The 
roof overhangs the outer pillars by some three feet with heavy stone 
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(;aves. The pillars, including capital brackets, are nine feet six 
inches high. But the sides are partly filled up by a sort of balus¬ 
trade, five feet two inches high. Thn^e feet from the ground on the 
inside of this is a seat two feet wide and running round the mandap. 
']1ie inside of the balustrade is curved so as to form a comfortable 
lean-back, while the whole arrangement is in solid stone. But tlu? 
only support given to the roof in all this comes from the emb(*clding 
of th(^ lowc'st three feet of fourteen out of the eighteen pillars in 
the stone work of the bench. The other four pillars form a square 
in the iniddk' of the mandap under which arc^ plact'd three Nahdis 
covered with brass and coppcT and of poor workmanship. Thc^ 
])illars are remarkably handsome. Excluding the brackets which 
support the roof the shafts lire seven fet^t nine inches liigh each made' 
out of a single block of stone. This is cut in five sections, the first 
section or basemcmt being rectangular, two fec't scpiare by one and 
a half high. On this is another rectangular block one foot eight inches 
scpiare and two fec't two inc*hes high. The third is an octagon one 
foot eight inches in diameter and one foot five inches high. Upon 
this is another rectangular block, base two fet't scpiare and lieight 
one foot three inclu‘s. Upon this is a cylinder, one foot eight inches 
in diametca* and one foot five inches high. The calling on tlie 
fourth sc^clion consists of figures in has rc'lief representing a variety 
of subjc'cts, dancing, eating, dutdling, a great deal of hunting and 
fighting, but little if any of mythological subjects. In one, women 
are represented tiger hunting. Generally the animal used for hun¬ 
ting is the dog. The favourite weapon in fighting and hunting is 
the spear though in several the bow appears. In one fighting pictures 
a man is shown using a gun. The othc'r sections arc' C‘ar\'C‘d with 
floral and bead patterns. Here and there ihc' work is pierced, 
but all is beautifully defined and clear cut. The brackets rest on 
the upper sec'tion of the shaft and branch out on four sides about 
two feet out from the centre. They are solid blocks of stone, shaped 
like female torsos. The faces are fairly wc'll cai-ved, but without 
particular exprc'ssion in the featurc^s. The brackets support liorizop- 
tal stone beams, on which the rdt)f consisting of flat stone slabs is 
placed. Inside, the space between the centre jullars has bec'n 
carved into a flat dome. In the spaces between the other pillars 
the roofing is cut into a favourite pattc'rn made by three slabs one 
below the other. Each side of the rectangular space fomned by the 
beams is bisected by the comers of a lozenge, cut out of the c'cntre 
of the first slab, w^hile the second slab has a sc|uarc\ cut out of its 
centre similarly iuscribc'd in the lozenge of the first. The third or 
top slab is ornamented with a disc in the centre florally caived in 
relief. The mandap rcK)f is flat on the top and surrounded by 
a plain parapet about a foot high. 

It has four small shikhars or spires one in the centre about six 
Jeet high of plain stone and pyramidal in shape. The other spires 
are of about the same height, canopy-shaped and made of painted 
stucco, elaborately ornamented, and situated one on each outer side 
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and one on the front wing of the mmuhp. The is surmounted 

by the great spire of the temple \^’hich is about sixty feet high. It 
is a twelve-sided pyramid, with the usual kalash or urn-shaped orna¬ 
ment at the top, now much broken down and generally disfigured. 
It is in eight storeys, gradually lessening in size, and giving the 
c‘ffeet of steps up the sides. At the four sides are a sort of arms 
whieh run up as far as the kalash. Their summits are pointed and 
curve inwards towards the tower, suggesting th(' idt^a of four cobras 
erect with their faces inward. Th(' spire is made of brick covered 
with stucco. The whole is elaliorately carved and painted especially 
in front where the stnieture is brought on to the roof of the 
^dhlidtd vestibule'. The twelve faces of the first two storey's con¬ 
tain niches mostly containing images of Hindu deities in relief. 
Above this tlie remainder is nearly all ornament mostly of a sort of 
rail patt('rn with various fanciful decorations. The style of the whole 
resembles that of the towers whieh crown the southern ^opiirs^, and 
it \\MS very probably like the rest of th(' temph^ a c'Opy of something 
more ancient. 
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To the south of th(' temple, about a hundred yards along the 
(‘dge of tlie hill, lies a block of buildings which includes three 
mausoleums. They are in a line facing south-wards and on the east 
and west sides the building projects beyond the edge of the hill 
and is built up by strong masonry walls in jilact'S over thirty feet 
high. The centre mausoleum is of Shahaji the father of Shivajl. It 
consists of three divisions s(*parated by plain pillars with pointed 
arches in front. It is eighteen fc'et six inches long, thirty feet broad 
and about (‘ight feet high. On the west is the mausoleum of 
Shivajl and HirabaT of Kolhapur nine feet long by twent\-five feet 
broad and seven feet nine inches high with similar pillars. To the 
east is the chief mausoh'um of Sambhaji the son of wShivajT, nearly 
fifty feet long by thirty six feet broad. The mandap is divid(*d by 
ten pillars into five divisions and leads to a shrine with a ling in its 
case or Shahiukha. The court is flanked on the east by cloisters in 
eight pointed arches fifty-eight feet long by eight feet deep and 
about seven feet high. Deej) w indows are pi(‘rced in the walls, wdiich 
arc over four feet thick. Sambhaji was ('xecuted by Aurahgzeb 
in August 1689, ahd this mausoleum was aftenvards set up to him 
by Chhatrapati Shfibu. 

Next to tlu! great temple, or ptThaps even greater in interest, is 
the temple of Amrteshvar, known as Bali Mahadev. It is reached 
direct by a road which turns off to the right from the steps about 
a hundred (eet below the great temple; or it can be reached from 
the gieat temple by the south-east gatew^ay. About twenty yards 
further on a turn to the right leads down tw^enty small steps to the 
chief gateway, an archw^ay of the ogee pattern about twenty-five 
feet high and otherwise similar to the main gatew^ay of the great 

1 The gopur is a large and lofty gateway. Compare the Cadag Eomir in 
Bombay (hizc’tteer, XXII 716. 
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temple. TJie temple is in a eoiirlyard eiglit feet below the level of 
the gateway and more or less in a pit. It may* be described as 
a miniature of the great temple, though of far ruder and plainer 
workmanship. The walls of the courtyard are very large blocks of 
stone, hero and thc're repaired with mortar. The central hall or 
nuinclap with the shrine vestibule, forms a rectangle from which 
there are three porches on the west, north and east. The sides of 
the mandap are open and the roof is supported by the pillars, which 
including the out(?r pillars of the porches, are sixteen in number 
and form thus three divisions or khans. The southern division is 
the vestibide to the shrine and is closed up all except a narrow door 
in the centre. The pillars are shaped as those in the great temple 
and the roofing insicle is of the same pattern. The carving though 
well executed is much less elaborated. Affixed to the vestibule by 
a closed passage is the shrine or "dhhdra, star-shaped and much 
as in the great temple. The mandap and vestibule are about forty- 
two feet long by thirty-two feet broad, and the extreme length and 
breadth of the <^dhhdrd about twcmty-thrc'e feet. The spire is modern 
and covered with stucco work in apparc'ut imitation of the main 
temple* thougli it is locally believed to be of the same age with 
the temple. This pattern of ornament is a sort of rail and tooth 
work. The tower is tem-storeyed and about forty feet high. As in 
the larger temple there are also arms at the four sides bending over 
the toj) of the tower like (*rect cobras. There is a small pyramidal 
stone turrel in the centre of the mandap which is disfigured by an 
ugly lira or kalash with which it is sunnounted. The towers of 
this temple are grossly disfigured by white washing, and the stucco 
painting has entirely faded. The roof and eaves are of stone slabs, 
adorned and worked as in the larger temple. There are special festi- 
viti(*s during the festival of Shivrdtra in February-March. The great 
fair or jaird is held from the bright fifth to the full moon of Chaitra in 
March-April. The attendance varies between 90 to 95 thousand. 
During the fair the masks of the God are paraded in procession. The 
offerings at the fair are almost solely in money. Some of them are 
made for the benefit of the temple. These are administered by 
a committee appointed by GovSnment. The worship, however, is 
conducted by Badve Brahmans and Guravs who receive many privates 
contributions from the visitors. The permanent income of the temple 
from alienated villages and other sources is spent in establishment 
and the Shivrdira festivities. 


Great care is taken as to the sanitary arrangements during the 
fair. Governmi'ut juovides a hospital assistant at the expense of the 
municipality. Swe(*pers and trenches are provided for latrine purposes 
and care is taken to prevent the water from pollution. Some excel¬ 
lent wells have been dug in various parts of the locality, notably 
one the gift of Alialyabai Hojkar, the great temple-building princess 
of Indore (1735-1795). The usual small merchandise is sold at the 
fair. The transactions are valued at about Rs. 50,000. 
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The name Singnapur would seem, alinost certainly, to have been 
derived from the Devgiri Yadav king Sihghan (1210-47) whose name 
so often occurs in the district. In the course of his wars with 
bhojaraja of Kolhapur Shinghan is said to have encamped in this 
place. Malojl, the grandfather of ShivajI (1630), caused a tank to 
1x3 constructed here and restore the temple to its former condition 
by making repairs for the comfort of pilgrims (1600). The village 
was subsequently conferred as a hereditary possession by one of the 
Ghatges on Shahaji Bhonsle, the father of Shivaji,^ whose devotion in 
building the Mahadev temple is thus explained. It was in this jdace 
that Jijabai, th(3 mother of Shivaji, took the lead in bringing about 
the reconversion of BajajT Nimbalkar who had embraced Islam and 
was subsequently made a Hindu sometime after he returned from 
Bija]>ur in 1651-^ Tlie neighbourhood is some of the wildest part 
of the Mahadev range, named no doubt from this temple, and has 
been tlx' resort of turbulent characters from the earliest times. In 
January' LSI7, after having effected his escape from the Thana jail 
wliere he was confined, TriinbakjT Deiigje retired to the Sihgnapur 
hills and collected 1800 men in tlu3 neighbourhood. But in April 
1818 the oj^erations of General Smiths force drove the insurgents 
from their haunts in i>iiignapur.- 


Tfinibi a village, (Javli T; 17'’ 40' N, 73 ' 45' E; RS Satara Road 
37 111 . NE ; p, 346) lies on tlic right bank of the Koyna about sixteen 
mih^s west of Satara with which it is connected by the Amba i)ass 
by an old paek-bulloek path over the lofty Dategad spur which 
forms the eastern wall of the valley. It is on the main bullock track 
from Ilcjvak iq) the Koyna valley to Mahabalesvar and was a market 
village in the past. It forms the head-quarters of a small petty 
division or administrative centre, probably connected with Vasota 
fort. 

Tamkane, (PafanT ; RS Masiir 13 m. E; p. 274) a small hill 
village three miles north-west of Patan, has in a hill to the west, two 
small Buddhist caves, a chai)el, and a dwelling cave. The village is 
easily reached by the bullock-path from Patau up the Kera valley. A 
climb of a cpiarter of a mile up the bed of the chief stream leads 
to the two caves which arc on its lx>th sides. Both the caves are 
of the plainest type and could be entered from the east. The chapel 
or Chaittja 16' long 12' broad and 8' high contains at the west 
end a relic-shrine or dagholnl O' in circumference and surmounted by 
an umbrella capital. Almost adjoining the chapel, on the other side 
of the stream, is the dwelling cave or Vihar 19' long by 17' broad and 
9' liigh. At the north-west and south-west cenners are two small 
chambers five feet square. Adjoining the south-west chaml>er is 
a bench two feet high. The caves would appear to be of the same* 
period as the early Buddhist caves at Karai,!, but there are no 

* Grant DufTs Maratlins, Vol. I, 231. 

- (want Duffs Maratlias, Vol. II, 445, 448. 

^ Shivaji’s Souvenir Marathi Section, page 9. 
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sculptures or inscriptions giving any clue as to their probable dalc.^ 
These eaves are visited by tlie peojde of the neighbouring areas. 

Tdr^diw (Koregahv T; 18° N. 74° E RS. p. 3,677) lies on the lelt 
bank of the Krshna seven miles south of Rahiinatpiir. A cleared 
local fund tract connects Targaiiv with Masur and Karad. 
Targaiiv is one of the stations on the Poona-l3angalore Railway, 
thirteen miles south of Koregahv. It was formerly a place of some 
importance being a kasha or market town, and the head-quarters ot 
a revenue sub-division. It is now nothing more than a well-to-do 
agricultural village witli a middle school. A public well and latrines 
were built at Targahv under the Local Diwelox^mcait Works Scheme. 

Tdrhl (Fatan T; 17° 25' N, 73° 55' E; RS Masur 15 in. SE ; 
p. 3,804) about ten miles nortli-east of Fatan is an alienated village. 
The village is connected to Fatan by a motorabli^ road which goes via 
Umbraj. It is the chief trading village in the xalley of the Truli. 
There is another short cut to Hejvak which can be used for bullocks 
and ponies going by Nivkaiie, Karvat, and Vajegahv. The 4Tirli 
valley grows a great deal of rice and some wheat and sugarcane most 
of which comes to the Tarla market before export to Cipluii. The 
NN’ater-supply of the town is taken from an excellent spring in a small 
tributary of the Tarli, over which a temple of Cod Mahadev has been 
built. The temples is neither old nor noteworthy, but the spring watc'r 
is very good for drinking. Another spring flows on the other side of 
the tcni])lc and its water is used for washing and bathing. Both the 
springs have ample suj)ply of water but their only d('fect is that they 
have stone stiq^s facilitating their indiscriminate use by the pc'ople 
and thus leading sometimes to pollution. 

The village was alienated to the Mahadik family, a Maiatha house 
of distinction and one of the branehc's of which w as connected by 
miirriage w ith the line of ShivajT. During thi' 1857 rebellion 
a member of the Mahadik family w'as concerned in the Salara plot, 
and his shan* in the family possessions was confiscated. The 
neighbourhood of Tarla was c<*nsidered a fit site for one of the large 
irrigation scliemcs. It was proposed to make here a storage pond 
which w'ould incrc'asc’ the siippb for the Krshna canal anti give 
enough water for another canal on the right bank. 

Tdthavadc or SV/fi/o.vfigf/d hiU fort (Fhaltan T; 17° 57' N, 74° 20' E ; 
RS. Lonand, 2-9 m.) lies in the north-west corner of the Fhaltan 
taluka, about 12 miles south-west of Fhalfan, the taluka headquarters. 
The fort is now^ easily ajrproachable throughout the year as the Fublic 
Works D(?partment has recently constructed a paced road from village 
Tathavadc lying at the foot of the hill. The fort is roughly triangular 
in shape. The hill on which it stands is a little low^er than the 
main range. The apices of the triangle are north-west and south¬ 
east making it nearly eiiuilateral. At the foot on the northern side lies 
the village of Tathavadc (p. 1,(X)1) with people nearly all cultivators 
mostly Ramoshis and Marathas. The defences consist of three 

^ Cojjqjaro Fergusson and Burgess* Cuve Temples of India, 212. 
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walls, the top wall going all round the hill and forining w hat may be 
called the citadel. It surmounts a peqxnidicular scarp of black rock 
about thirty f(?et high, and is itself about fifteen feet liigher. Jn 
thicknt)ss it is twaaity feet and had originally a parapet about six feet 
high and three feet thick, all of which has broken down. It is made of 
laterite blocks from one or two cubic feet each, and solidly set in 
mortar, lined wdth small stones and mud. It is can'fully provided 
at intervals with secret escape doors for the garrison should the fort 
be suecessfnlly taken. It is esptxially strong at the three angles from 
wdiich project tiiangular outworks about sixty feet lower than the 
citadel. The outworks are of unecpial size, but built of the same 
nialcrials and more strongly even than the citadel. The sides of the 
south-west out-w^ork arc* not more than thirty yards long but it is 
]^erJia]:)s the most solid of the ihrcic ; the sides of the north-cast out¬ 
work are about fifty yards, and tliose of the north-west out-work 
about s('V(*nty >'ards long. The first two out-works communicated wath 
the citadc'l by a small door not more than two feet wide built through 
the W'alls, wdiieh led on to the steps cut in the scarp. The citadel 
w^all lias a gap at the north-w^c?st angles which formed the coininnuica- 
tion w ith the north-wc'st out-work. On the north-east side of this w as 
the main gateway about five feet wdde, also made of lateritc', of 
beautifully cut massive masonry. It faccnl, and was sheltered by 
a projecting bastion. The north side of the hill was partly protected 
for about a hundred fec*t ])\^ two lowx'r walls or terraces, the 
one bc'low^ the other with bastions at inteiwal.s. They are of 
much lighter workmanship than tlie blocks in rough mortar and the? 
lining of uncut stones and mud. These w^alls both run east and west 
along the* entire length of the northern face of the hill. They them 
turn through an angle of over 9() degrees, and are taken up the hill 
to meet the w^alls above them. Tlie upper of the two is broken by 
ii gateway of tiap facing east, like the upper gateway, similarly 
sheltered, and otheiAvise like it, but of far less strength and of much 
rougher w^orkmanship. The lowest wall is dividc'd by a gap of full 
thirt)' feet in the centre flanked by two strong bastions, but no 
gateway. The ascent between these three entiances and from tlu^ 
north-w est out-w'ork on to the citadel is by a wdnding path with steps 
at intervals where, not unfrcciiu'ntly, the* naked scarp of the rock has 
to be surmounted. The steps iue nearly everywhere broken dowm 
and the wa)' gc*nerally blocked with pricklv’ pear. The above 
description w ill show that the hill was unprotected below the citadel 
and its out-w^orks on the south-w^cst and south-east sides, and that 
elaborate care was taken to protect the north side. There seems to 
be no special reason for this difference except that the entrance and 
therefore the weakest point of the citadel was on the north side. By 
making the two gateways face east and protecting them with projec¬ 
tions of the wall, their assault was impeded while it w^as impossible 
to hit them directly with cannon shot from the plain below% which, 
according to tradition, w^as a special point in the fortification of the 
day. In sieges it was apparently the fashion to direct a cannonade 
fiist against the gate and to provide a force to rush through if the 
besiegers succeeded in bursting it. The difficulties of elsewhere 
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l^enetrating or escalading hill forts such as these, were probably and 
not wrongly thought insuperable, bribery and stratagem apart. Tlie 
citadel is not more than 600 yards round and its area not 
much more than twenty acres. There were originally but few 
buildings. The head-quarters or sadar was a building about fifty 
feet by thirty feet including its two oUls or verandahs. It opened to 
the north and besides accommodating the treasury, was used as 
a sort of court-house for the suhhedar in charge of the fort. Next 
to it on the west was a stone building about forty feet by twenty, 
with walls three feet thick, and a roof on the south side made of 
brick coated with cement. It containt'd three chambers for 
storage of grain, treasure and gunpowder. Tlu‘ east chamber still 
remains. Immediately south of the east chamber is the great pond, 
cut some sixty to seventy feet down into the rock, and the sides 
smoothed off with great care. It holds a tolerable supply of water, 
but is fed by no spring. It is about twenty-five to thirty feet 
square and has steps on the eastern sid(* lc‘ading down to tlu* water’s 
edge. Halfway down at a landing and turn of the steps is a small 
temple of Tatoba Mahadev from whom the fort takes its name. 
This large pond was apparently the only source of the water-sui)ply 
of the citadel. It has been much choked with silt, and is said to 
hold much less water than before, much probably leaking down 
through the later,ite. The rest of the citadel is so blocked with 
prickly pear that no other buildings can be distinguished. The 
hill top has room only for very few. One is a ujosque for Musalmans. 
The north-east out-work has some buildings while, insidt* the two 
lower walls, are others all in ruins. Outside the lowest entrance is 
pointed out the side of the ele]>hant-house, fit for not more than 
two beasts. On the saddle back between the southern angle and 
the main range of hills has been cut a gap with remains of 
buildings said to have been the grass stacks of the fort. The grass 
was supplied chiefly from lands on the plateau above* the Mahadev 
range and brought for storage to this spot, it is more than two 
hundred yards from the fort and is hardly convenient than the village 
itself which is at least as accessible as the fort. Immediately 
inside and directely facing the lowest entrance is a large cave pond. 
Its mouth has been almost wholly blocked with rubbish. A descent 
of some six feet is therefore necessary to reach the water. The 
excavation is partly natural but evidently enlarged artificially. 
Tlie exact size of the cave pond cannot be made out. Three 
massive pillars appear supporting the roof. The rock is laterite 
and hence no doubt the abundant supply of exc*c*llent water filters 
from above. The upper fort is nearly all made of laterite with no 
traces of quarrying about. It seems therefore not improbable that 
the ponds were excavated by the fort builders and the stone used 
for the fort walls. There are four other similar ponds completely 
blocked up. Their stone and that of the big pond on the toi> 
would amply suffice for the external work considerable as it is. 
The mildew of this laterite is used by the people as a tonic for 
women after child-birth. It probably contains solne principle of 
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iron. It is a belief in the village that the large pond in the citadel 
and this cave pond are connected by a passage now choked up, 
and that a lemon thrown into the water of the one used in former 
times to appear on the surface of the other. These ponds show 
that the hill internally is inachi of laterite with an outer coating of 
trap, thin at the sides but on the top some forty feet thick. 

The name of this village is traditionally derived from Tutoba, a sage 
who took up his abode on the fort hill. The cave pond is said 
to have been made by him, and the small temple of Mahadev 
in the big pond is named after him. The local tradition is that 
this fort was built by Shivaji the Great (1630-80). In 1666 it 
was in the hands of Bajajl Naik Nimbalkar. In the same year 
Chhatrapati ShivajI af(c‘r tlu^ trc*aty of Purandhar served under 
Jay^jiiig, the Rajput gt'iuaal (3f Aurahgzebs army, against Bijapur 
and with his Mavjas esealaded Tathavade*. The Bijapur Govern¬ 
ment again apparently got it back from the Moghals probably by 
treaty. Chhatrapati Shivaji retook it for himself in 1673“ and in 
1676 he had to retake* the oj)en country in its neighbourhood, the 
estate-1 loldiMs of which werv always r(*ady to rebel against hiiir*'. 
The fort was taken by the* Moglials in 1689* but was ceded to 
Shahu in 1720 in the imperial grants made to him in that year"’. 
In a rewenue statement of about 1790 Tathora appcjars as the head of 
a sub-division in the NahisJurg sarkfir with a revenue of Rs. 1,120**. 
Hie fort remained in the hands of the Mariithas till 1818 when it 
was shelled by a cU'tachnunt of General Pritzlers army from the 
jilatc'au and a s])ur ixiinted out about half a mile to the west. 
A good many of the buildings and part of the walls are said to have 
been injurecl by the shelling. The commandant fled at the first 
few shots, the garrison followed, and the fort was taken. Its 
elalxirate design and considerabh* strength for the times in which 
it was built may be explained by the fact that it was clost^ to the 
Nizam ShahT frontier and of some imixirtance therefore to the 
Bijapur govc’rnmcmt, while the constant disturbances in the 
neighbourhood in Chhatrapati SliivajT’s lime would ainjily account 
for any additions he made to it. 

A story is told that the famous dacoit Umaji Naik (1827) was 
resting at a spring in the ravine which leads down to the fort from 
the plateau and that a Brahman on his way to Tathavad passed 
by with a little grain given him in charity. Umaji called on him to 
stand and give up what he had. But when he learnt that it was 
only grain sent him off in peace, entreated his blessings, and gave 
him Rs. 25. 


3 Grant DiifF’s Maratlias, Vol. I, 165. 
2 Grant Duff's Maratlias, Vol. I, 202. 

Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, 209. 

^ Grant Duff's Maratlias, Vol. T, 273. 

Grant Duff's Maratlias, Vol. I, 339. 
® Warring’s Marathas, 244. 
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Umhrai village, (Karad T; 17^ 20' N, 74^ 05' E ; US Masur S in. 
E; p. 4,507) lies on the Poona-Belgaiiv mail road ten miles north¬ 
west of Karad and twenty-four miles south-east of Satara on the 
right bank of the Krshna just below its junction with the Tarli which 
is bridged at this point. The Man^ also flows into the Krshna at 
this point, and from here an unmetalletl road branches to Malhar 
Petli in Patan whcue it meets the State Highway to Chipliin. This 
continues east to Pandharpur by the Shamgaiiv gorge, Mayivi and 
Kaledhon jiass through Atpadi in Sahgli district. The road is not 
motoral>le tliiouglioiit the year. Umbraj is a village with a trade 
in groundnuts on a large scale and some wholesale trade in food 
grains. It has a large market-yard flanked vvitli shoiis running cast 
to W'cst, and one of tlie oldest and chief banking houses in the 
district. In 1827 Captain (dimes noticed it as a ka^lxl or market town 
witli 150 houses and thirty-two shops.’ Recently a number of activities 
W'ere carried on in the village under the Block Developiiumt Schenu' 
viz., construction of a school building, running of carpentry and smitlu 
elassi's, adult literacy classes and a veterinary stockman centri'. 

Vaduj (Khatav T ; 17'-^ 35' N, 74^^ 25' E ; RS Koregahv 23 m. NW'; 
p. 6,838) on the Pusesavli-Sihgnapur road, thirt\'-one miles south¬ 
east of Satara, is the head([uarters of the Khatav taluka. Besides the 
sub-divisioiial revenue and police offices on the standard Governmc'nt 
]^lan, Vaduj lias a x^tist office and a vernacular school in a good 
C.TOvernment building. There are tw^o high schools at Vacjuj. There 
it little trade and the place does not sc'cin to have been vc'r)’ important 
at all)’ time. The Yerla runs close to the south-west corner of the 
towm, and gives an unfailing supply of good water. About a mih' 
nortli-wa^st of the town is a pleasant camp. In a revi'nne state¬ 
ment of about 1790 Varuja (Vaduj) appears as the head of 
a par^am in tlie Raybag aarkdr with a revenue of Rs. 37,000-. 

Vairal^ad Fori (Wai T; 17" 50' N, 73" 50' ; RS. Wathar, 21 m ;) 

in Wai 3,939 feet above sea level, lies niiu' miles north-east of 
Medha and six miles south-east of Wai, on a sjnir of the main 
Sahyadri range which branches mearly diu^ east for about twenty 
miles from Millcolm Peth b> l^incgam. It is a prominent obji'ct 
cast of Wai betwa'cn the KhambatkT pass ami tlu‘ gorge by w'hich the 
Poopa-Baiigalore road passes into the Satara taluka. The villages of 
VyajvadT and Jambujne on the north and Mhasve on the south all 
touch the fort, the greater part of which is in Vyajvadi. The ascent 
can be imide either from Mhasvt^ village or Biivdlian. The easiest 
way is to climb by the gorge separating Mhasve and Bavdhan up 
the west phase of the hill, along the northern ridge of tlie Jambulne 
village till the hamlet of Vyajvadi is reached lying close beneath the 
fort gate. Tlie fort is about 1,(X)0 feet above "the plain and the 
ascent is about tw^o mil<\s. It would be about half a mile less, but 
much steeper direct from Mhasve, TIk' fort hiis a vertical scarp of 
black rock, thirty feet high, surrounded by about seven feet of w'all 

1 ItiiKTiiry, 34. 

- Warring’s Maralhu.s, 244. 
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loopholccl for musketry. Tlie lower parts of the wall aie of large 
rectangular uninortaretl stones. The upper part is mortared and of 
smaller material. There are remains of the head-quarters buildings 
and some quarters for sepoys, all modern. Inside the fort are fiv<^ 
stone ponds none of them more than forty feet in diameter, and 
outside is oik' tave jwnd. The fort is one of those said to have 
been built by Bhoj Raja, the Kolhapur Silahara chief Rhoja II. (1178- 
1193) of Panhala, and its name is locally derived from the Vairats, 
a wild tribe supposed to have dwelt in this neighbourhood, who 
were subdued by the Pandavas. The fort is partly commanded by 
the heights of Ravalhan three miles to the west. The view on all 
sides is very fine and ('xtcMids on the west to Malcolm Peth. 

At the foot of Vairatgad within the limits of Mhasve village 
are two banyan tret's, the larger of them shading an art'a of three 
quarters of an acre. The si>aee covered by it is a very symmetrical 
oval. Th('i(’ is no brushwood underneath, nor aught to impede the 
view sa\(' llie stc'ms of (Ik* shoots from the parent tret' which has 
decayed.^ 

Vimliunifiail hill fort (Khatfiv T ; 17" 40' N, 74" 15' E ; RS. Koregaiiv, 
9 m. W ; p. 1,686) lies on the Bhadle-Kundla sxxir of the Mahadev 
range at a point of it on the boundary between the Koregahv and 
Khatav talukas. seven miles north-east of Koregahv and nine miles 
north-east t)f Satara. It is a round-topped hid risibg abtmt 900 feet 
above tlu' ])lain ht'lt)w on tht' west or Koregahv side and alx)ut 700 
(eet on tlu; t'ast or Khatav side. Tlie ascent to the fort is from 
a niacin or hamlet at its foot on the Khatav side. This is easily 
leached from the Satara-Pandharpnr road, which winds iq) the 
southern sIojk' of the fort hill to a hill close to which on the nortli 
lies tlie fort hamh't. The way takes off from Maruti tenqile in 
Vardhangad vnllage. The a]>])roach to the fort can be made also 
from the v^illagc' i rihcgani-viidi. Roth ways are easy. The toj) 
of the fort can be reached within 15 to 20 niimites. There is also 
an approach from Camangahv. As one climbs halfway, one meets 
w4th an image of Maruti. A h'gend about this Maruti is that he 
brings relief to the person who is bitten by a snake. The person is 
taken around the imag(' afU'r giving him a juice of Nimb leaves. The 
])('vson becomes giddy and vomits the x>oisoii, according to tlie legend. 
Two large j^mds attribiitc’d to the Musahnans lie about two hundred 

1 Murray's Boinljay Haudhuok, 195; llu* laU* Mr. .S. II. Little, C. S., First 
Assistant Collector, Satara ; Bombay Literary Magazine, 292-293. 
T.adv Falkland writes (Cliow, Chow, J, 206-207) : Tlie shade was so 
complete, 1 could sit in the middle of the day without any coverijig on 
my head. The tree was (if such a size, that separate picnic parties might 
lake place imder it, and not inl('rf('re with each other. Tliero were eoiujtless 
avcniK's, or ratlier aisles, like those of a church, the pale gray stems bc’ing 
the coliiums, wliieh, as llu* sun f<’ll on Ihciii, glivStened in parts like silver ; 
aiitl lier(i and there were little recesses like chapels, where on the roots 
Irom tlvc lioughs formed tliemselves into delicate clustering pillars, up 
and down which little squirrels were chasing each othtr, while large 
monkeys w'crc jinniiing from l>ough to hough, the lioiighs cracking and 
creaking as if both nicnkeys and bough would fall on niy head. 
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yards off to the south of the road. The path from the hamlet lakei 
about half an hour to ascend with ease and goes diagonally up th( 
south slope, till it reaches the middle of the south side where is th( 
only gateway reached by a turn to the south-west. The gate is .ii 
good condition. After crossing the gate, a little further up one 
comes across a small temple of Mahadev. The top of the temple 
is dilapidated. The base of the temple is built of stones and is in 
good condition. Near the temple is a banyan tree. To the south 
of the temple are two ponds. The water in them is not potable. 

As we climb a little further on the left side of the Mahadev temple, 
there is a temple of Vardliinidevi. On the outer side of the temple is 
a hall, the roof of which is Ix^ing repaired by the Grampanchayat. 
A fair is held here on every Dasara day. Outside the temple 
is a dipmal, in front of the standing idol facing east. The' 
base of the temple is built of stone and the upper part is built of 
bricks. There is an idol of Parashuram in the hall. It is said that, 
there is a tunnel leading to Mahimangad. The door of the tunnel 
is now covered with prickly jxnir and ston(\s. The wall on each side 
juts out so that the gateway* can be sighted only through a narrow 
passage from the north-east. It consists of a j>ointed arch and wood(*n 
doorway close outside which is shown the mark of a cannon shot fired 
when the fort was attacked by Fattesingh Mane (1805). The fort 
sloping all round from the sides to the toj) is round at the 
summit, and covers about twenty acres. On the east is a hollow, 
where are two ponds and the site of the garrison’s quarters, now 
thickly covered with x>rickly pear, and the buildings in ruins. Only 
two small guns remain among the rubbish. The fort has but little 
scarp, the wall crowning a ridge of black rock i>rotiuding abruptly 
from the sides t)f the hill which though steep are covc’red with loose 
shallow soil. The walls with parapc‘t vary from ten to fifteen feet 
on the outside, and follow the contour of the ridge, the hollows 
being filled up with strong masonry. They are about sixteen and 
a half feet thick, with a parajx't, two feet high on the inside. The 
height is generally about six feet from the ground close under them. 
The ground rises so abruptly Ix^hincP them that at any distance they 
would give no shelter, and the fort is commanded on the north from 
a hill in Lalgun, and on the south from the hill of Rameshvar, each 
about 2,000 yards distant, with i>erfeclly possible ascents at any side. 
The masonry of the walls is mostly small and put together with 
mortar only in a few places. The gate and its neighbourhood are the 
strongest points. The fort wall has fallen down at a number of 
places. On the north side was a pond now empty. The cast is 
the only side where water is constantly found, but that in small 
(juantities. 

The construction of the fort was undertaken in 1673 by Chhatrapati 
ShivajI and was finished in 1674. It was usc'd as an outpost guard¬ 
ing the east frontier of his newly acquired territory. In 1800, the fort, 
then in the* hands of the Pratinidhi, was invested by Mahadjl Shinde/s 
force with 25,000 men. The Ramoshis in the south-w(ist mdchi w(Te 
attacked and killed the horse of Muzafarkhan one of Shinde s 
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generals. The mdcliis were then sacked and burnt. Further havoc 
was stopped by the influence of the Sarnobat Ghorpacjes wife who 
was sister to the wife of Shinde. In 1803, Balvantrav Bakshi, the 
commandant of the fort, fought here a battle with Yesai Saheb 
Firahgi. The fort was shelled, the mdchis sacked, and a contribution 
of Rs. 3,000 levied. In 1805 the fort was attacked by Fattesingh 
Mane. The Karkhdnis and other officers were killed and Fattesingh 
took many horses in the? neighbourhood. But was himself killed 
soon afterwards in a battle fought with Balvantrav Phadnls, the 
Mutdlik of pratinidhi who was assisted by the troops of Chintamanrav 
Fatwardhan.^ In 1807 after the battle of Vasantgad,^ Bapu Gokhah* 
brought tlie Pant Pratinidhi to Cimaugaiiv, a Koregahv village close 
to the north of the fort, and the fort was then surrendered to him. 
He administered it for five years till 1811 when the Peshva took 
charge of it‘‘. It appears to have surrendered in 1818. 

Vartr^ad Fort (Man T; 18° (KV N, 74° (KY E; RS Lonand 22 m. 
NW ; p. 880), in Man lies, as the crow flies, about twelve miles 
north-west of Dabivadh within the limits of Pan van village. The 
best way to it is to camp at Pihgli Budnikh four miles south-west 
of DahivadT and to travel thenc(‘ by the Tasgahv-Mograla road for 
about ten miles to Jadhawadi, a hamlet of Bijvadi village lying 
almost a quarter of a mile east and within sight of the road; from 
h(M*o a well marked track due west goes to the village of Tondle, 
and Irom TondU* a j^ath leads direct to the fort over rough ground 
broken but pcrh^ctly passable by a pony, and skirting the northern 
base of the long plateau of Panvan. The direction of the path is 
generally a little north of west and it crosses innumerable small 
ravines and wattn-courses which lead through rough hill tracts to 
the edge of the plateau of which the Man taluka chiefly consists. 
These strcnims pour down the bare sides of the main hill range, here 
some 1,(K)() to 1,500 feet high, on to the plain of Girv^i adjoining the 
Phaltan taluka. The country all the way from Pihgli is terribly 
bare and rocky. Here the stony hills and ravines are interrupted 
by fairly level plateaus with tolerable soil and good sites for culti¬ 
vation and grazing. A few small deer and chinkhara will probably 
be seen, while cattle are everywhere browsing in considerable 
numbers. Three hamlets, one of them known as Ghodavadi, are 
reached, and some well-to-do cultivators will probably meet the 
visitor and turn out to be Gadkaris or descendants of the ancient 
hereditary fort garrison. The hamlet is situated on a projection 
between the two ravines, and has been built on a hill of a truncated 
conical shape. 

The hill rises about 250 feet above the level of the plateau, 
which itself constitutes the summit of the Mahadev range at this 
]X)int. The cone with the walls on it is seen from a great distance 
find appears very small indeed. But on near approach it is seen 
to be but the inner citadel of a place of considerable size and 
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2 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. II, 413. 

2 Papers ill possession of the fort Sabnis. 
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strength for tlie times in which it was built. On the south-west 
the outer wall or enceinte is entered by a rude gateway of a single 
pointed arch about eight feet high and five feet broad. As usual 
there is a curtain of solid masonry inside. The gate lies about 
150 yards (»ast of the edge of the plateau, which there t('rminates 
in an almost unbroken vertical jn-ecipice of several hundred feet in 
height and receding in a north-easterly direction. No wall was 
built along about three hundred yards of this part which is absolutely 
unscalable, but for the rest of the way the walling is continued 
along the edge of the cliff in a north-east direction for about another 
three hundred yards. Here it turns still following the cliff to the 
south-east for another seven hundred yards, and thcMi gradually 
rounds to the westward covering four hundred and fifty yards inoi(^ 
till it meets the gateway. But for the break of the inaccessible 
precipice this outer wall would form a nearly equilateral triangle 
with the corners rounded off, the side bc'ing of some six hundred 
and fifty yards. Facing nearly north, about fifty yards from the 
north-cast angle, is a gateway with a coiq^le of curtains in solid 
masonry. This entrance is cut in the sides of the cliff about twenty 
feet below tlu‘ top which is reached In* some dozen steps, it 
consisted as usual of a ])oinled arch, the top fallen in, about ten 
feet high by five broad. It leads out to tlu‘ ])ath down to Girvi, 
a village in the plains below^ and it probably formed the communi¬ 
cation wath Phaltan. This road winds cknvn the face of the range 
feu’ some five hundrcHl feet till it hits the shoulder of a spur which 
it then follows to the ba.se. The walling on tlu' south side, from 
the edge of the cliff to .some hiindrc'd yards ('ast of the soiitlK'rn gatc‘, 
is not more than a coujffe of feet in thickness and consists of all¬ 
fitting stones unmortared. llie rest is massive and w'ell mortared 
and still fairly prc'served. The avt^rage hca'ght is from sev('n to ten 
feet. In the .south-c*a.st angle is a rude tcanple of Bhairavnath and 
a few houses with the remains of many more. On tlu‘ right side of 
the southcni gate is a well prc'served stone pond about tliirty yards 
square with steps leading dowai to it. Next to and on the north of 
Bhairavnath’s temple is another ^oond. The' w^ay uj:) to th('. fort 
proper or upix^r and lower citadels is from the north side. The 
path up the hill side, which is stc'ep but with grass and soil left in 
many places, is almost destroyed. About 150 feet up is the outer 
citadel built on a sort of .shoulder of the hill and facing almost 
due west. It contains tw^o massive bastions of excellcMit masonry 
looking noith-wc^st and south-west so that guns planted on them 
could command respectively the north and south gateways. This 
citadel was oonnc»cted with the? main wall by a cross wall running 
across the whole breadth of the fort from east to west. Its entrance 
lies close below that to the upper citadel. A masonry curtain 
projects so as to hide the arch itself, which is not more than seven 
feet high by three broad, and has to be entered from due east. On 
the south side the walls arc carried right up to the scarp of 
the upper citadel and are some ten feet high, so that to take the 
lower citadel in rear or flank must have been difficult. The upper 
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citadel is above a vertical scarp some thirty feet high. The entrance 
to it lies some thirty fc'c't above that to the lower citadel, and is 
cut in the rock about eight feet wide. There is a gateway of 
a pointed arch with the top fallen in and twenty odd steps leading 
up to it and ten more cut out of the rock, and winding up past 
the inside curtain on to the top. The walls of this upi>er citadel 
are still in tolerable preservation. They were Originally about 
ten feet high and built of fair masoniy. There is a large turret on 
the south-west corner, evidently meant to command the southern 
gate. About ten yards to the east of this turret is a new looking 
building which was the head-ejuarters or sadar, ImmcKliately (^ast 
of this and Ix'low it is a great pit about thirt\^ feet scpiarc* and equally 
deep roughly cut in the rock and said by the* people to be a dungeon. 
Next to it on the south is a small pond evenly cut and lined with 
mortar used for storing watc'r. Tliere are some rc'inains of sepoys’ 
houses, and, near the turret, a small stone wheel said to belong to 
a gun. The outer walls east of the gates have bastions at every 
turn of the cliffs, and the masonry herti is particularly stiong and 
well preserved. It would appear that attacks were dreaded chiefly 
from the plain below. The assailants could either come up the 
spur towards the north entrance or they might attempt the si^urs on 
the other sid(^ of the easUan ravine and attack the southern gateway. 
Hence* apjiarently the reason for strength(*ning tlx* walls of the enceinte 
on this side. After passing the southern gateway the assailants would 
be commanded from the lower citadel. Th(*y would then be 
encounten'd b\' the cross wall. If that obstacle was overcome the 
besieged would run round the east side and into the two citadels. 
The appearance from the fort of the plain in the north is most 
formidable. The l\uiN'an jflateau completely commands and indeed 
almost overhangs it. The fort is believed to have been built by 
ShivajI to resist the Moghals whose attacks he must have dreaded 
from the plain below. The Kfirldunm or Superintendent of the fort 
w as a Prabhu. Tlu* fort garrison consisted of 200 Ramoshis, Mahars, 
and other hcreditaiy Gadhnis besides s(*jx)ys. It ^^'as surrendered in 
1818 to Vitthal Pant Phadnis of the Raja of Satara left in charge of 
the town. He detached 200 men to take possession, being part of 
a force then raised to protect ihe town from the enU*rprizes of Rajirav’s 
garrisons then in the neighbourhood‘. 


Vasotd hill fort, also called Vyaghragad (Jiivli T ; 17° 35' N, 73° 40' 
E; Rs Satara Road 32 m. NE ; p. 156) in Javli is situated five miles 
west-north-west of TambI, at the head of a small valley which 
branches west from the Koyna. At the mouth of the valley is 
a village named Vasote, but the fort is w’thin the limits of the Met 
Indavli village, and on the very edge of the Sahyildris. It is a flat- 
topped hill nearly oval in shape and about 800 feet above the valley. 
The height on the other or Konkaii side is probably som(> 3,700 feet. 
The first clear drop is perhaps 1,500 feet, which, Arthur s Seat 

1 Elphinstono in IVnclhari and Maratha War Papers, 245. 
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excepted, is one of the sluH'rest on llie Sahyadris. The ascent was 
made from Met Indavli village. ’'Flie first half was through dense 
forest apparently primeval, a block specially preserved to increase 
the difficulties of approaching the fort. Emerging from this by the 
path which was here and there cut into steps and getting steeper 
every yard there was a hard grove which was nasty to get through, 
blit quite commanded from the fort. Further on was a perfectly 
bare piece of rock with rude steps cut in it. This led to the double 
gateway at the northern end of the eastern face along a causeway 
made for about twenty yards on a ridges below the scarp. To enter 
this the path, here much blocked up with fallen debris, turned right 
round to the south, and by some thirty steps cut in the rock emerged 
on to the plateau above. There weri‘ threi^ inassivi* masonry arches 
set in mortar and apparently of Musalman type. The space on the 
top was some fifteen acres in extent. On reaching the top and 
turning to the north close by was the temple of Chandkai a small 
plain stone structure. Fifty yards further was a large pond forty 
feet square and fifty feet deep. Besides this was another pond hold- 
ing good water. It was built of large blocks of dry stone, each block 
proji'cting about two inches below the one above, a very ancient 
type. Further on was a temple of Mahadev with an image-chamber 
and a small hall completely modernised. It had a small white¬ 
washed spire with an urn-like top. There were remains of the head- 
([uarters or Sadar^ a building about fifty feet scjuare with walls about 
fifteen feet high and three feet thick, modern but of finedy hewn 
stone. Th(‘ plinth and first three' feet of the walls were partly of 
large dry stone blocks and might be much older. To this building 
was attached an inner dwelling house or mdj^har with a court about 
thirty feet square, on the west of which was the powder magazine. 
The defenc'cs consisted of a vertical scarp varying in height from 
thirty to sixty feet, crowned by a well and parapet from six to 
(iight feet high and loopholed at intei*vals. llie principal portion 
of this wall was of huge boulders of dry stone, but it was added 
to by different masters of the fort, who mostly used mortar and 
smaller masonry. To the north was a small detached head, used 
apparently as im outpost. It was connected with the fort by 
narrow neck which dipped some thirty feet below the general level 
of fort. This was filled up with immensely strong mortared masonry, 
while the walls of this head, though mostly modern, were in very 
good condition. The rest w^ere much fallen in. On the south of the 
fort was a gorge, on the other side of which rose what was known 
as the old fort. This was about 3(K) yards distant, and, like the hills 
to the north about 1,000 yards distant, completely commanded the 
present fort. Remains of the batteries of the British attacking force 
were to be seen on the brow of the old fort. But there were 
no other buildings or trace of fortifications on it, nor was 
any reason given why it was so named. The cliff to the west 
of the gorge has a sheer drop of 1,500 feet if not more. It was 
known as the Babukha^l and was used as a place of execution for 
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criiDinals or oflFonders who used to be hurled do\vn the cliflF. The 
west face of tlie fort was only a degree less abrupt, and a loose 
block or lx)ulder of the old wall, if tumbled down the cliflF, might 
be seen bounding from ledge with increasing violence and speed for 
an exti-aordinary distance. Tlie face of the cliff to the south is in 
tliree concave stretches and a shout or whistle gives three or some¬ 
times four beautifully distinct echoes. The view to the north is fine, 
including Makrandgad or the Saddleback and the fine group of steep 
hills about Kandat and the Par pass. The view south is shut out 
by the Babukhada, but the west gives an ('\tensive prospect over 
llio rugged Koiikaii down to the sea. 

The fort of Vasota is the most ancient in tlu‘ liill districts. It is 
attrilnited to the Kolhapur Silrdiara chief Blioja II (1178-119.3) of 
Panhrda and, from the Cyclopean blocks of unmortared trap which 
formed the pond and older portions of the wall, appears undoubtedly 
to be of great antifjuity. The gateway looked Musalman, but it is 
doubtful whether any Mnhainmedans ever came so far. The Shirkes 
and Mores possessed the fort till it was taken by ShivajI in 16.55 
after th(^ murder and conquest of the Javli chief. ShivajI named the 
fort Vyaghragad which name it has not retained. The name of 
Vasota was seen permanently associated with Tai Telin, a mistress 
of Pant Pratinidhi who was undergoing inquisonment at Masiir in 
1806 under Bajirav I. During his absene(‘ Tai Telin obtain(‘d the 
possession of Vasota and had the dash and courage to release her 
paramour.! Pratinidhi declared himself th(' servant of the Raja of 
Satara, and broke oflF relations wit‘h the Peshva. was, however, 
soon overi>owered at Vasantgad by Bapu Cokhale, the' former General 
ol Peshva. Tai Telin, however, continued to fight the Gokhale for 
over eight mouths at Vasota; but had to surrender in consequence 
of a firc' vv^hieh dc'stroyed her graniuy.- Since then it was chiefly 
used as a State prison. Early after^ his defeat at Kirkee (5th 
November- 1817) Bajirav sent the Satara Raja and his fiunily into 
confinement at Vasota, but before the end of the month the princt's 
were brought away and sent to join his camp on march from 
Pandharpur to the Junnar hills. Tlu* wives and families with him 
remained till the following April. About the same time Cornets 
Hunter and Morrison of the Madras establishment, on their way from 
JJycku^ibad to Poona with a small escort, were captured bv the 
l(\sliva s forces at Uruji about fifteen miles east of Poona, sent first 
to Kaiigori fort in Kolaba-* and thence to Vasota. At V»asota they 
were lodged in a single room in the head-quarter buildings. A man 
named Mhatarjl K^hojl Chavhan looked after them and was 
rewarded by the e:r-Governinent for his attentions. Their human 
treatment was due; to the special oraers of Bapu Cokhale. The 
British force advanced from Medha by Bamnoli and Tambi, driving 
in outposts at Vasote and met at Indavli. Negotiations were opened 

^ Grant Duff's Maratlias, Vol. II, 414. 

« Giant Duffs* Marathas, Vol. II, 415. 

3 Compare Bom. Gazetteer, XI 32.3, 471-72, 
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with the commandant one Bha.skar Pant, but lie obstinately refused 
to surrender. The British forces then advanced a detachment under 
cover of the thick forest before mentioned to jiositions in the kdrvi 
grove where they dug up shelters for themselves in the hill side. 
A battery was set on the old fort. T1 k‘ local story is that negotia¬ 
tions proceeded seven days, when at last it was decided to bombard. 
The first shot fell over in the Kohkan, tlic next in the powdcM* 
magazine which it blew up, the third in the temple of Chandkai. 
and the fourth in the middle of the head-quarter on which the com¬ 
mandant surrendered. According to Grant DuflF, the bombardmemt 
lasted twent)’ hours’. The prize property amounted to about 
2 lakhs and the Satara Raja reeoxercHl family jewels worth 
Rs. d lakhs. 

At Present (1960), the fort stands in a dilapidatc'd condition 
amidst a thick jungle. There is no path through the jungle leading 
to the fort-hill and then to the fort. The fort is difficult of accc'ss. 
Nothing remains of the tc*mple of Mahadev. 

Wdi (Wai T; 18^ 05' N, 7400' E; RS Wathar 16 m. SE; 
]). 16,099) on th(‘ left bank of the Krshna, twenty-one miles north¬ 
west of Satara, is a holy town, the head-ciuarters of the Wai taluka. 
The town lies fifty-six miles south-east of Poona with which it is 
connected by a medalled road which branches off from the Fooua- 
Bangalore Road at Surur scwc*n miles east of Wai and forty-eight 
miles south of Poona. Wai is one of the most sacred places on the 
Krshna, and is thickly ]>opulated. At the west end of the town the 
river forms a pool partly by the aid of a stone wt'ir built from tlic 
stc’ips about fifty >'ards above a large tc^mple of Ganapati. The face 
of the river for half a mile is lined with steps, and for an hour after 
dawn and before sunset i)eo])le are incessantly ('iigagcd in their 
ablutions and elothe-washing. The river banks are low and overhung 
with grass and trc*es. The country round is beautifully wooded witli 
mangoes, and the Pasanii and Pandavgad ranges form a noble back¬ 
ground to the smiling valley view(‘d either from north or south, while 
to the west the Sahyadri range ris^s blue in the distance, and south 
the Krshna winds on evc^r-wiclening and deepening, its banks clothed 
with fertile-soil and vc'rdiire. Wai has a big vegetable market. 

Bc^ginning’ from abov(‘, the first group of buildings is on the north 
bank of the Krshna, and consists of a ^hdt or steps, a vnd<l or mansion, 
and a temple. The ^hat goes by the namc^ of Gahgaj^uri and is 
a flight of twelve steps. The first portion 200 feet long was built 
of cut-stone by Gahgadhar Raste in 1789. To this one Bhau Joshi 
added seventy-six feet and Bajirav II. (1796-1817), eighty feet, 
making an unbroken length of 356 feet. At the back of the steps 
is a plain brick wall through which a door opens into the street with 
the Gahgapuri mdd now the sub-judge's court on the left and the 

1 Grant DuiPs Maratlias, Vol. II, 517-18. 

- Tt'inplc accounts arc from the M. S. paper of the late Mr. E. H. 
lattle C, S. 
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temple of Umiimalieshvar Panchayatan on the right. The temple 
on the right like the was built by Gahgadhar Raste in 1784. 
It consists of a vestibule and shrine and is al)out forty feet high. 
It has all the Miihammedan forms of architecture common at the 
period. In the four corners are separate shrines dedicated to Vishnu, 
LakshmT, Ganapati, and Surya. Vislinu's shrine is on the left on 
(altering and lias a wooden hall or inandap, the liack wall of which is 
covered with figures as are also the outer wal’s. Tlie great cluster of 
river temples begins at some distance nearly opposite the travellers' 
bungalow. The first on a low g/tdf sc‘venty-five feet long is a domed 
shrine containing a marble Nandi and the image of Dhakleshvar 
Mahadev. In a line with it, but near the bank on an upper ledger of 
the same ghrtf, is the tc'inple of CTaiigaraineshvar Mahadev built by 
Gahgadhar Raste about 1780. It is built of basalt and consists of 
an o])(‘n verandah with thn'e seolloped arches and a shrine. The 
breadth in front is thirt\'-two feet and the length from front to back 
about t\i’enty-six feet; while the height, including the dome of brick 
and stucco with blank paiuds, is not less than forty feet. In front 
is Nandi under a plain canopy. The next is a temple of Ganapati 
built by Ganpatriiv RhikajI Raste in 1762 at a cost of Rs. 1,60,000 
near a g/i/7? 163 feet long built by Ganpatrav’s brother Anandrav 
Bhikajl. Besides the usual verandah and shrine in whicli is a huge 
black basalt image' of Ganapati painted red, the temjde has a cewered 
court or mandap (60' X 30'). The roof is flat and composed of 
square cut-stones cemented with mortar. The walls have the unusual 
thickness of hmr feet which gives considerable dignity to the small 
arches five on a sidc^ and three at the end with which they are pierced. 
Except the dome which is pyramidal or conical and of brick covered 
with plaster and fluted, the material used is gray basalt. The total 
height is over seventy feet. 
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Ascending the bank but hidden from view by the hug(^ Ganapati 
temple is the Kashivishveshvar temple perhaps the best group of 
buildings in Wai. SuiToundcd by a wall, the temple stands in 
a quadrangular cemrt 216' by 95'. It was built in 1757 by Anandrav 
Bhikajl Raste and consists of a shrine and a vestibule with a total 
length from front to back of forty-nine feet and a facade of about 
twenty-eight feel from side to side. A notable part of the building 
is a covered court called kund viandap at the east entrance with 
a lamp-pillai- or dipnial on each side. The mandap is about forty 
feet square', and its flat roof is of square stone cemented with mortar 
and supported on sixteen lofty pillars in four rows of four each 
with neat semicircular moulded arches betw^een them. The pillars 
about 1' 6" in diameter and about 15' high, make three parallel 
arches whether looked at from north to south or from east to west. 
In the style, Muhammedan forms largely prevail. The spire is 
twelve-sided, with, like the Lak.shmi tower, three tiers with rows 
of figures and a Muhammedan dome; the temple nuindap is domed 
and there are four pinnacles at the corners. The large bull or 
Nandi in front, under a plain canopy with plain scolloped arches, is 
carved out of a magnificent piece of black basalt. The bells and 
Vf 573()-59a 
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flowers with which it is adorned are very beaiitifuUy cut. The 
whole temple structure is of basalt and the pillars originally black 
arc polished to the brightness of a mirror. There is a little 
ornanRintation at the spring of the arches and on the facade but 
none elsewhere. But the exquisite fineness of the stone work and 
material and its general lightness make the building the best sight 
in Wai. Thc^ next, away from the rwer on the east side of the 
market, is a temple of Maludakshmi built in 1778 by Anandrav 
BliikajT Baste at a cost of Rs. 2,75,630. The temple, about seventy 
f(^et high, consists of a vestibule and a shrine, which together 
measure about sevemty fet‘t from back to front. The facade is 
about forty feet from side to side. Tlie vestibule is op(*n in front 
with two pillars and pilasters in antis. The corners at the top are 
rounded by scolloped work. In the floor is a Irap door and tlu' root 
is foiTned of large slabs stretching from lintc‘1 to lintel. Th(‘ mamjap 
has two doors on c‘ach side, five pillars in de])th with two in w idth, 
and on a low er step an additional range over a stylobate approached 
by lliree steps. The w'hoh* looks heavy and dark. The beauty of 
the Lakshmi temple is its gracefully tapering spire which has 
a squares base with a handsome frieze above which are five dodeca- 
gonal tiers surmounted by an urn or kalas. The whole is alR)ut 
flfty-six feet high. 


Off the west side of the slr(‘et leading to' the market, in a garden 
(200'X 100') enclosed by a high stone wall, is the temple of 
Vishnu built in 1774 by Anandrav BhikajT Baste at a cost of Bs. 2,16,250. 
A cov(aed court or niandap (48' XlS') of five round arc hes, supported 
by square-based massive joillars five' feet thick wn'th a cut-stonc^ roof 
without intcMinediate support, leads to a raised verandah with threu' 
small Muhammc'daii saracemie areh(‘s^ behind w^hich is the shrine. 
The w^alls are very thick, with five scolloped arches on each side 
and three' in front. The roof facade is worked in arabesques. 
Tlu* spire' is roofed, and consists of three octagonal tiers. The w4iole 
about fifteen feet high is of bc'autifully cut gray stone' and except¬ 
ing the spire, veay liandsome. Tlie nunujap or hall is the best in 
Wai. There are ten other temple's on the river bank of no special 
note, eight of them dedicated to Mahadev, onc' to Dattatraya, and 
one to Vithoba. The eight Mahadev tc'inples built by various private 
individuals vary in date from 1740 to 1854-. The temple of Datta¬ 
traya wais built in 1861 by a mendicant namc^d Vyankoba Bava on 
a ghat or landing made in 1785 by Anandrav Baste. The temple 
of Vithoba w'as built by Tai Saheb the great-grandmother of the 
Bhor chief. 


Besides the mmples the chief objects of interest in and about the 
town arc Baste’s tmlds or mansions, an old Peshva bridge, and 
Buddhist caves in Lohare village about four miles to the north. Of 

1 'Hie pillars supporting the arches are of plated work in beautifully polished 
black stone. 

“ The temple dates are 1740, 1744, 1760, 1760, 1760, 1808, and 1854. The? 
date of one is not known. 
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Hastes mansions tliere are several in and about tlie town. Tlie 
chief of tlicju is the Moti Bagh in a large garden with water tower 
and fountains about a mile and a half west of Wai. The mansion 
was built about 1789 by Anandrav Bhikaji Haste at a cost of 
Hs. 1,02,000. The interior walls are covered with paintings whose 
colour is fast fading away. 

The Peshva bridge is to the south of the town about a hundred 
yards below tlie new Krshna bridge'. It is said to have been built 
in the time of tlu^ Peshva gov(Tnment, and the inhabitants of Wai 
know from hearsay that wayfarers used io cross the river on planks 
fixed between the piers. There arc eight ])iers remaining but the 
original number would seem to have bee'ii ten. The pic'is arci 
irregular in size and shape and sitnah'd at irregular intervals. They 
stand on the rock of the river and are mostly nint' feet high. They 
are fornuxl by a wall of rough masonry and excellent mortar built 
in the shape of an oval. This was filled in with stones and plasleix'd 
over with cenu'nt. The piers vary in girth from fifty-six to sixty-nine 
feet and the short diamctc'rs average thirteen fet't. The intervals 
\'ar\ from fourteen to nineteen feet. So far as known the gridge 
^\ as merc'K built to join Wai with the op]^K)site river bank, and it did 
not form j^art of an\ jxirticular line of eominunicationsh 

Four- miles north of Wai, in tlu' village of Lohare and near 
Sultanjmr, is a group of eight excavations cut in soft trap lock, 
running from south-east to north-west and facing south-west. The 
first from the south-east is a plain dwelling cave or vihdra about 27' 
by 21' with three cells and a pond near it. The sc'cond and chief 
cave has a hall 31' by 29' 6" and 8' (>" high with a bench along the 
Ic’ft sitle and along jiarts of the front and back; four cells on the 
l ight sid(' with bench-beds and small windows; while in the back 
are two more similar cells with a (kighobd shrine between them. 
The shrines ]6' square had originally a door and two windows to 
admit light. The capital of the daghobd or relic-shrine has been 
destroyed to convert it into a huge ling 6' 4" high and 8' in diameter 
called Palkeshvar or PaJkoba. To the left of this chief cave is 
a much ruined excavation. Two hundred yards north-west of this 
is another dwelling cave or vihdra of which th(j hall is about the 
same size as tlu’ hall of the chief cave and has a bench round the 
sides and back and four cells in the back and one on the left side, 
also an entrance made in the right wall running up to what may 
have been intended fol* a chamber over the roof of the cave but 
never finished. The roof is supported by six octagonal pillars in 
two rows from front to back with a stone joLst running through the 
heads of each row, but only fragments of them arc left. On tlu' right 
hand wall near the back are the remains of some human figures, 
apparently two standing females and two seated males, all now 
headless and otherwise mutilated. The other caves are smaller and 
not of much interest. 

1 "MrTiT'R. Cook(%“C. S. 

- FcTgiisson and Burgess" Cave Temples of India, 212-213. The caves were 
first dc'seribed hy the late Sir Bartle Frerc alwiit 1850 wlu'n Coininissioner of 
Salara, Journal Bomb. Branch Roy. As. Soe. III. Part II. 55. 
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CHAPTER 19. Ils posilioii on the Krshha in a beautiful valley and tlu! Jhiddliist 
— caves in its neighbourhood^ show Wai to have been a holy town 

XMnccs. settlement. Wai is locally believed to be 

Wat. Viratnagari' the scene of the thirteenth year of exile of the Fanqhivas'*. 
History. Nothing further is known of Wai until Musalinan times. In 1429 
Malik-ut-Tiijjar, the Bahamani governor of Danlatabad, after subdu¬ 
ing the Rainoshis and other banditti of Khatav and the Mahadev 
hills, marched to Wai‘. Between 145.> and 1480 Wai is inentioned 
as a military post of tlu' Bahamanis from where troo])s were ordered 
in expedition'*. About 1048 Wai was the head-quarters of Bijapnr 
mokdsdclar or manager*'. Afzal Khan, the famous General of Bijapnr 
was for some time the siibhedar of Wai. When Shivaji declared 
independence for th(* Maratha territory, he took possession of Wai, 
and Wai was the seem* of the last halt of Afzalkhan, before h(3 was 
killed in his eneountc'r with Shivaji at Pratapgad in 1659, and his 
expedition". From this time Wai ])assed to the Marathas. In 16(S7 
it was attacked In* the Bijapnr general Sharjakhan who sufferc'd 
here a defeat at the hands of the able Maratha general ITainbirrav 
Mohite wlio howc'ver was killed on the oeeasion. Tin's victory 
enabled the Marathas to occupy nmeh of tlie op(Mi country they 
had ])reviousl\' lost to the' Moghals'". The lattc'r got possession of 
Wai again in 1090 in the reign of Bajaram (J089-1700), but it was 
n*gained for the Marathas in th(' sunic n‘ign by Santaji Ghoipade 
the oldest reprc'sentative of tin* Kaj^slii CJhorj^ade famiK'. Kam- 
chandrapant, one of the chi<‘f men of the time, and aftt'rnards made* 
minister or amdttja, jnoposed a stratagem whereby Santaji managed 
to completely surprise the fattjddr of Wfii, took him juisoner with all 
his troops, and establish(‘d a Maratha post or ihdnd in the town. On 
its capture the Whi district was given in charge of Shahkraji Narayiin 
a clerk of Ramehandrapant who retook from the Moghals tin' 
important fortrc'ss of Rajgad in the them Bhor State'*. Wai then 
fell into the hands of the Peshvas, but in 1758 was oeeujn'ed !)>• 
Rajaram’s widow' Taiabai with th(' aid of 5,()0(t IxdiiiosJiis and 
Marathas^*\ About 1774 Ram Shastri, th(' spiritual and legal adviser 
at the Poona court, retir(‘d from the government in disgust to 
a sequestered place near Wai on hearing that Raghunathrav finalK' 
connived at the murder of his n(‘phew Narayanrav Peslivrdh Alwnit 
1790 the Rastc family of Wai first began to rise to infimmec' at the 
Peshvas court at Poona where they sided with the ministerial puriy 
against the encroachments of Mahadjf Shinde'-. In October 1791 

^ Dr. Burgess’ Anticjiiarian Lists, 58-59. 

^ Hence the name Vairatgad given to tJio f(,rt in the neiglihoiirliood. 

' Lady J^ilklands Chow Chow, 191-192. 

^ Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 50. 

Briggs’ Ferishta, II 483. 

*' Crani Duff’s Marat]»as, Vol. I, 109. 

" Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 131. 

^ Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 267.. 

Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. 1, 286. 

Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, 463. 

Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol. TI, 6. 

Grant Duff’s Maratha.s, Vol. 11, 226. 
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Major Price*, describes Wai as a town of great importance, the property 
of tlic eId(T brother of the Haste family who had built several neat 
stuccoed temples. The town was locally believed to be the scene 
of the exj)loils of the* Pandav brothers, one of whom slew in battle 
the giant Kichak and dragged the body to the summit of the eminence 
hard, by now named Pandavgad and the toe of the giant was so large 
that, in tearing it along, it ploughed up the very deep ravine which 
tcnininates near the crntrance of the town from the eastward. The 
large tumulus on the hill north-east of Wai, with a temple on its top, 
was said to be foriiK'd of the IxKly of tlu* monster and three of his 
companions burnt to ashes b\' the conqueror’. In 1796 when Nana 
Phadnis found Bajirav Peshva siding with Shindc to compass his 
ruin lu* ix'tired to Wai-. Tht* next year Ilaripant Phadke, the Pc'shva 
geiK'ial was sent to bring Nana back to Poona. But as he advanced 
with 4,()(K) horses Nana took alarm and fled to th(' Koiikaiy*. In 
1798 Parashuram Bhau Patvardhan of Tasgahv was confined at Wai, 
but soon released on quelling some disturbances in the neighbour¬ 
hood’. In 1827 (Japtain Climes notices Wai as a town with a large 
]:)ojmlation, formerly belonging to the Haste and still their residence. 
About 1850 Lady Falkland (1848-1854) writes of Wai, M know 
nowhere* a more lovi'ly sj)ot than Wai, and although I often 
visited it during my stay in India, I saw' new' beauties every 
time. Here, there is grand scenery, as w(41 as pleasing quiet spots 
and charming bits. The view' from the travellers’ bungalow is 
]')erfeetly beautiful. Behind the city ri.se hills of all the shapes W'hich 
are p(*culiar to the mountains in the Deccan. There are round, 
])eak(*d, Hat-topinxl hills ; some covered with rocks, looking from 
a ilistanci* like forts and ca.stlcs’'*. 

The j^opulation of the town according to 1951 Census was 16,099. 
Of this the agricultural cla.s.ses numbered 4,786 and tlu* non-agricul- 
tural class<’s 11,313. Of the latter, 2,497 persons derived their 
])rinei]xd mi’aiis of livelihcwd from production other than cultiva¬ 
tion ; 2,414 per.sons from commerce; 579 persons from tran.sport; 
and 5,823 ]^ersons from other si’rvices and miscellaneous sources. 

Wai is a municipal tow'ii w'ith an area of 1-25 .scpiare miles; the 
municipality was established in 1856. It is now gova’rned by the 
Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901. Fifteen members make up 
its municijial council, in which one seat is reserved for w'omen and 
one for the .scheduled castes. Be.sid(*.s the managing committee, 
there are committees for sanitation, education and health. 

The income of the mimicipjility for the year 1957-58, excluding 
extraordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 1,78,562 ; municipal 
rates and taxes being Rs. 1,26,933; revenue derived from municipal 
property and pow'ers apart from taxes Hs. 19,329, grants and con¬ 
tributions Hs. 29,067 and miscellaneous Hs. 3,233. The expenditun^ 

^ Memoirs, 275-276. 

Grant Marathas, Vol. II, 259. 

•’ Grant Dulf’s Marathas, Vol. II, 261. 

4 (;rant Duffs Marathas, Vol. II, 278. 

5 Chow Chow', 1, 188 ; Murray’s Bomba)’ Handbook, 194-195. 
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incurred lor the same year came to Rs. 1,59,283; general administra¬ 
tion and collection charges being Rs. 46,276; public safety Rs. 7,287; 
public health and covenitmee Rs. 85,311; public instruction Rs. 13,937 ; 
and miscellaneous Rs. 6,472. 

Well watcT and river Krshna form the main sources of water 
supply for the people. There are two x>iiblic wells and nearly 700 
private wells. Water from the river is used for road-watering. 
A water supply scheme was ]>rej)arcd in 1954-55 at an estimated 
cost of over Rs. 6 lakhs. 

There is no underground drainage in the town. At i)rc‘sent there 
are kaccha drains in the town. Sullage water is allowed to collect 
in cesspools and is periodically cleared by the municipality. 

There are thrc'c miles of asphalted roads, two miles four furlongs 
of metalled roads and eight miles of umnetalled roads in Wai. 

Tlie municipality has constructed one vegetable market at a cost 
of Rs. 32,000. Tlie market consists of 57 stalls. The municipality 
has xnovich'd sho])s in the grain ba/ar, built at a cost of Rs. 36,000. 
There is also a mutton market with ten stalls. 

There is a bridge on the Krshna which passes through Wai. 

The District School Hoard manages primary education. I'hc? 
municipality pays an annual contribution of Rs. 1,400 based on the’ 
percentage of annual letting value to the District School Hoard. 
There are three High Schools viz.. The Dravid High School, The 
Kanya Shala and the Maharshi Shinde High Scho»)l. The mnnici- 
IDality gives a contribulic n of Rs. 1(X) each to the last two. The 
.Mahila Mandir of Wai runs a Montessori School which gets a grant of 
Rs. 400 from the municipality. There is one Goveniment I'raining 
College for men, and one private library called Tilak Graiilh 
Sangiahalaya, to which an amount of Rs. 125 is paid by the munici¬ 
pality as contribution every year. 

The municipality runs one dis])cnsary situated in Madhali Wai. 
The District Local Board gives grapt-in-aid to this dispensary. One 
veterinary dispensary is run by the 13istrict Local Board. A contribu¬ 
tion of Rs. 1,200 is paid to it by the municipality. In 
case of epidemics j)ronixn ineasurc's are carried out by the 
municipality. The municii)ality runs a family iplamiing centre towards 
which the State Government x)ays an annual grant. The scheme for 
distribution of milk to the under-nourished children was started in 
October 1958 with th(i heljD of the local social workers. The 
municix)ality has started a scheme for distributing nuxlicines Iree 
of cost to X)oor xiatients. 

Two hand pumps are kept ready in case of fire emergency. 

The municipality maintains two ]>arks in the town and has 
a x>laygrotmd for children. 

Cremation and burial pVdccs are managed by private bodies. 

Wai has become a notable centre of culture on account of the 
Rrajiiyu Pathashala established by the late Svainl Kevalananda 
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The Kevalanuncla Siiiarak Mandir was recently opened tliere by the 
President of India. The Pathashala is engaged in preparing the 
Dliarma Kosha and is jHiblishing the Mecmamd Koslia prepared 
by tlic SvamT , runs a press known as Prajnya Mudranalaya, publishes 
a Maratlii monthly periodical known as Navabharata, and conducTs 
the Ekalavya Vasatigrha, a hostel where students of all castes and 
creeds are housed. Among the other activities of the l^athashala are 
a spinning class and a hand paper making centre. 

Yavlashtvar, (Satara T; 17° 40' N, 73° 55' K; US. Satara 
Hoad 13 m. NE; p. 043) is a small village on the jolatean 
to the no-rth-west of the summit of the Yavteshwar hill, about 
two miles west of Satara. The* plateau is reachc'd by a good 
bridle path branching off from the tunnel at Satara r)r by the steps 
wliieh climb straight up the liill side. It is 1,1(M) feet above th(‘ 
plain and pJc'asantly cool at all times of the year, though a little 
hot wind is sometimes felt. During the hot weather it is not un- 
frequently used as a health-rc'sort. The village contains a templi* of 
Yavteshwar and close to th(' south further up the slope wctc the 
two bungalows, of which only foundations remain. 

TIk' t(Mnj)](‘ which is a stone structure built in lu'inadpanti style 
is an old one built during the reign of Chhatrapati Shribii Mriharaj. 
Tlui revenue of the village is assigned to the temple. In the rear 
of the temple is a tank known as Dctxlche 7'dlc ((Tod’s Tank). 
A number of rooms that surround the temple arc^ used to 
house the pilgrims at the annual fair held on Kaiiik St/(/ /. About 
three to four hundn'd peo])le attend the fair. There is also a dharma- 
shdld near the; temple. To the east of the temple is a huge ox^eii land 
which is used by the villagers for grazing their cattle. The construc¬ 
tion of a filter water tank (Kfis Tank) is in progress near the hamlet of 
Sambharevadi. A road glasses through the village to the Kas Water 
Tank and then to Bamnoli in Javli Taluka. Due to the opening of 
the road the villager is inerc'asingly being used as a health resort. 

Ycrdd village, (Patau T; RS Masiir 13 m. NE ; p. 1,084) lies close 
to the Karad-Cipluu road three miles south-west of Palan. (lose to 
the south of the road on tlu‘ river bank, consjDicuons from afar, is 
a fine grove' of mango tree's. In the middle of this grove is a small 
stone temple with a tiled roof and a /hig said to be Yedoba, an incarna¬ 
tion of Shiv. Silver masks of the god are carried in procession on the 
fair day, namely the full moon of Cliailm or March-April. Some 
.10,000 to 15,(K)0 people assemble every y^ar, this being the favourite 
fair of the hill cultivators who come from very long distances to 
visit it. They stay and camp in every direction. Tlu' grarnpanchayat 
levies a pilgrim's tax of 50 nP. and undertakes to maintain sanitary 
arrangements. Yerad, though a favourite camp, should not be visited 
between the fair which lasts for seven days and the monsoon following. 
In the ])ools nc'ar the village nwhsttr can ])e caught trolling with the 
spoon bait. 
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DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


EXPLANATION OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS USED 

'I'lu* lumu'S oCtou IIS and N'illaj^cs an* aiTJui^cd in alplialM'l ii aionli r I'nr the \\ hole ol Hu* ) dstrief. 

('ohuHV 1.—'Pin; iianu's air ijivni Imtli in l'n;'lisli and I)ron:i;^aj*i. 'I’Jir Kn;j:lisli ^)lrllillJ^ is niarUrd 
diauril ioally as iindrr :— 

i—t; eh—?5; i— 

n—3r; n—W; s—J 

Al)l»ir\ ialiniis Jiidiuating 'J'aliiKas :— 

JVL.—,Ia<.li. 

KIvI).—Karad. 

KDL.^-Kliandala. 

IvTV.—Khatav. 

K IK-Korc'jfaon. 

Mil IK MalialmirsliMar. 

M \N. Man. 

I’TX.—I’afan. 

IMIL.—riialtan. 

STA.—Satara. 

WAl. -Wai. 

— (a) Direction and (h) 'Pi.welling distainc of tin* \ illage Irom llir laluka ITead-ijiiHitcis. 
Alibreviatioiis iis(*<l showing direction Prom taluka Head-ijuavteis. 

P:.—lOast. 

X.—Xortli. 

S.—South. 

XPk- -North-Kast. 
iSPk" Sonlrh-Kabt. 

NAV.->Xorth-Wc8t. 

SW.—South-Woat. 

H t^).—Hoad-quarters, 
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Cuhinm 3.— {a) Ar(‘a (S(|. (/>) Total popiilatioii; (f) Nunil>cr oi lioutidiolds; {d) Total Jiuiiilx c 

of Agrioultural population. 

(lulmnn 1.—(a) I’ohl Ollico; (/>) Us distanco fioiii llir village. 

Column 5.—(a) llailway Station; {h) Its distattcc iVoiii the village. 

Column G.—(a) \Vc(d;ly ha/ar; (/;) IJazar day; (r-) Distance (ff 11>e bazar place from llui village. 

Colamnl.' [u) Neaicst iiio1«>r sland; (/>) Its distanee liu‘ village'. 

Column iS. -Drinking water facilities available in tin* village - 
1)1 —brook, 
el.—canal. 

11 .—ualla. 

o.—seareily of waler. 

[)1.—pipe line. 

]).—pond, 
spr.—spring, 
str.—streani."] 
t.—tank. 

W.—big well, 
w'.—small well. 

CWiiiioi.!b —Miseellaneous inforiiialion about school, painiliaxul, eo-t)peraliv(‘ Hoeiely, leinj»l<', nialli 
nioHfju<‘, dargab, eliavadi, gyninasiuiii, library, dispensary, chiireii and inMeri])lion. 

si.—seliool; (h).—liigh; (in).'—middle; (|m).'-- x>i’imary. 

Ir.elg.- -Training t'oliege. 
mun.—inunicij»ality. 

]»yt.—panehayat. 

(Is.—(!()-operal iv<' Soeiel y. 

[ (c).—credit; (fmg).—farming; (/).- iiidusliiuJ; 

(eon).—eonsniuers; (mis).—miseollaneons; (inj>).—inultipiirpose; (sp ).—sale and pinehase; 
(wvg).—weaving.] 
fr.—i'air. 


Months according to Hindu (JalendeT ;— 

Ot.—dliuitra; Vsk. -Vaishakha; Jt.—.lakshtha; .\sd.—Ashadha; Srn.—8hravanu; J5dp.— 
llhadrapada; An.—Aahviim: Kl.—Kartika; Mrg.- Margasbirsha; l*s. —^Tansba; Mg.— 
Magh; Phg.—Phalgima; Sud—Shiidha. (first fortnight of tbo month); tl.—^temple; M.— 
jMaih; mq.—mosepie; dg.—dargab; dh.—<lbarnin.Mhaln; gym.~ gymnasium : eh.—chavadi; 
lib.—library; dj).—dispensary; Cch.—^(’hureh; ins.—^inscrijition. 
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lunno in En<?lish ; 

l)i root ion ; 

Area (Sf|. ms.); Top. ; 


■Juluka tibbroviution ; 

'ri*av<‘lling 

lloiiscliolds ; 

Agricultural 

Distance. 

Villa^r nanu! in l)i*()na«/ari. 

i 

(lisfaiRv. 


population. 


Abliopiiri ; AVAI. ; 

A\' ; 

«-4 

4.8 ; 

1344; 

205 ; 1178. 

Dhoni ; 1 0 

Abit ; KDJi ; 

W; 

12 0 

4.S ; 

042 ; 

127; 01S. 

Shirwal; 8 0 

Aciili; .IVL. ; arr^ 

\A' ; 

11 0 

0.8 ; 

181 ; 

30; 181. 

Alahabnle.sh 5 4 







w ar ; 

Ahadov ; VTK. ; STTTT^ 

S ; 

4-1) 

1.4 ; 

504 ; 

115 ; 502. 

Dataii ; 3-0 

AdfirkiBk. ; l*Hb. ; ar5Pff^ii .. 

W: 

ir>-3 

5.8 ; 

1105 ; 

242 ; 1020. 

Loiiand ; 8-0 1 

i 

AdiukiKli. ; THL. ; araivt^f .. 

\V ; 

lG-3 

5.0; 

987 ; 

188; 890. 

Lonand ; 12-0 

Adbal ; MHK. ; sfTSIcS ” .. 

S ; 

S-(> 

0.5 ; 

105 ; 

21 ; 08. 

Mahabale- 0-0 







sljsvar ; 

A^osi; JVL. ; atmsfr 

SW ; 

lS-0 

3.3 ; 

157 : 

33 ; 157. 

Hainnoli 8 o 







Kasabi! ; i 

A^u] ; Fl’N. ; 

K ; 

4-0 

3.0; 

1770 : 

370 ; 1732. 

Malhar 4 -0 I 

1 






Petb ; 1 

Aliir ; JVL.; anf^ 

W ; 

12-0 

2.8 ; 

477 ; 

102 ; 470. 

liamnoli 8-0 i 







Kasabe ; | 

Ahi)<-; KDL. ; anfsr 

K; 

4-0 

10.8 

; 2132 

440; 1847. 

Local 

Ajiiiiiij ; KIjL. ; 

AN' ; 

1 

1-4 

5.3 ; 

758 ; 

120; 080. 

Khundala ; 1-0 

Akiilnpe ; JVL. ; ar^cf 

1 

NAV ; 

ir,-(} 1 

4.8 ; 

415 ; 

103; 411. 

liamnoli 7-0 







Kasabe ; 

Akalc.; STA.; an^ 

W; 

7-0 

2.3; 

702 ; 

177 ; 772. 

Kanhcr ; 1-S 

Akha^o ; JVL. ; arp^ri 

N; 

8-0 

1.3; 

486; 

03; 407. 

Huingaon ; 0 -3 

Akhogaiii; JVL. ; 3{r<^4|un 

N; 

17-0 

1.3; 

277; 

00; 273. 

Pancbagani ; 5-4) 

Akoil; WAl. ; an^tfl’ift 

W; 

8-0 

1.8 ; 

647 ; 

135; 647. 

Panchagani ; 7-0 

Alajnpur ; THIj. ; anaafl^T .. 

W; 

13-7 

4.5 ; 

722 • 

136 ; 677. 

Lonand ; 10-0 





SATABA DISTMCT 


9t3 


J tail way St.; 

Dislanco. 

Weekly Hazar 
llazar Day ; 

DiKtance. 


'M«dor Staiul ; 

Distanre. 

Drinking 

Water 

faciliticH. 

Tnstit utioi»s and other 

information. 

Wathar; 

27-0 

Wai; Mon. 

(it) 



w. 

SI (pr) ; pyt.; Cs (c). ; 

3 tl. ; gym. ; lib. 


21-0 

Shirwal; Kri. 

SO 

Shiru al; 

.7 0 

w. 

Sl.(pr.); Cs. (c); Man- 
dai fr. Mrg. Slid. 3 ; 
311. ; M. ; eh. 

Salara ltd.; 

3.7-4 

AlahahalisJi- 0’n<‘. 

war.; 

.7 4 

Maohutar; 

4 o 

rv. 

SI (pr.) ; 2tl. 

Karad; 

23-0 

I*atan; Mon. 

;m) 

I'atan; 

1 0 

w. 

SI (pr.); Somoba Dev fr. 
Mg. Mad. 30.; 2tl. 

Illy. StalicMi .. 

iiazar Sat. 


Local 


W.st r. 

7S1 (7pr.) ; Cs.(c).; 

, rt. Vad. 0; 1011.; M.; 
4(lg. ; gym. ; t'h. ; dp. 

lUy. Station .. 

llu/.ar 

0-1 



st r. 

Sl(pr.); Mg. Vad.3. ;4tl. 

Wat Imr; 

12-0 

Maludiahsh- 'J'ue. 

w ai' ; 

0-0 

Mah.ihale- 

shwar ; 

0 0 

apr. 

Sl(pr).; 11. 

Salara ltd.; 

•12-0 

Mi-dha; Mon. 

11-0 

M(‘dha; 

ISO 

spr. 

(1. 

K a rad; 

20 0 

i*alan; Moti. 

•It) 

Local 


rv ; w. 

2S] (2pr). ; pyt. ; C8(c).; 
K^hetrajial fr. Mg. Sud. 
1.7.; 4tl, ; 2gym. ; dp. 

J'adali; 

30 0 

Medha; Mon. 

1 l-O 

Medha. 

120 

rv. ; w. 

SI (pr.); 211.; lib. sp. (vet.) 

J.iO)iand; 

0-0 

Lonaiid; Thu, 

0 0 

1 

Local 

1 

8-0 j 

AV. ; w. 

1 

1 

3S1. (3pr).; 2Ls(mp).; 

Shivuratra fr. Mg. Vad. 

1 3. ; 1011. ; 2mq. ; dg. ; 
gym. ; eh. ; 21ih.; 

«lp.(vel). 

Lonand; 

14-0 

Khandahi, Sun. 

1-0 


j 

W. ; w. 

SI (pr). ; C.s(c). ; Janubai 
fr. Vsk. Vad. 12. ; 3tl. ; 
gym. ; ch. 

Satara ltd.; 

42-4) 

Medlia; .Mon. 

10-0 

Medha; 

10 0 

W. spr. 

SI (pr). ; 2tl. 

Sat am lid.; 

18-0 

Kanher; 'rue. 

1-8 

Kanher; 

1-8 

rv. ; w. 

SI (pr), ; Cs(mp).; Ct, 
Vad. 3. (Bhavaai, Jyn. 
til ling frs.); 4tl.; dh. 

Satara lid.; 

2 r>-o 

Humg.ion; Sun. 

0-3 

Huingaon; 

0-2 

rv. ; w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; C»(o).; 

3tl.; lib. 

Wathar; 

30-0 

Huingaon; Sun. 

4-0 

Daiieha- 

gftoi; 

4-0 

pi. ; w. 

Si (pr). ; Cs(c). ; 3tl, 

Wathar; 

32-0 

Panchagaiii; Tue. 

7-0 



W. 

SI (pr). ; tl. 

Adarki; 

4-0 

Lonand ; Thu. 

10-0 

1 


0-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Marati fr. Ot, 
Sud. 15 f 4tl.« M. J Oil* 
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MAIIARASHTHA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

Direction ; 

Area (8q. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Post oflice ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

Honsoholds ; Agrieultural 

Distance 


Villager name in Deonagari. 

(list anee. 


]) 0 ])ulalion. 


' 

_ 

Alavadi ; STA. ; 

W: 

M) 0 

l.S; 

173; 07; 171. 

P.inili ; 

SO 

Al(‘vjldi ; JVL. ; 

N ; 

iJ-b 

2.0 : 

001; 122; OOO. 

Kinlal ; 

7 0 

AninsI; »lYJj. ; 

W: 

L»2-b 

1.3; 

223; r)7; 18S. 

lininnoli 

7-4 






Kiisithr ; 


Anil)ril(‘ ; J*TN. ; 

W; 

10 0 

O.H ; 

3S(» ; Of) ; 370. 

37irnl(' ; 

2 0 

1 

ARil)ril(‘ ; ST A. ; '4^^ 

A\’; 

(i 0 

1 .0 ; 

130 ; .33 ; 1.30. 

P.ii nli : 

0 0 

AiiiLava^o ; KTV. ; sit^t 

S ; 

0 0 

.'i.T) ; 

1703; 317:1272. 

Local 


.\nihn,va(^e ; KHI). ; 3(i<(qs 

W' : 

](M> 

1 .5 : 

27.'> : ru ; 270. 

Kole ; 

1-0 

Anihavado 7^k. ; STA. ; an^ 

E : 

0 0 

2.3 : 

9.30; 172: 77S. 

I’arali : 

1-0 








Amliavacjo Kli. ; l''l'N'. •, anaiT? 

S : 

44 0 

1 .0 ; 

154 S ; 127; .74-1. 

1 )lM b(‘\\ adi ; 4-0 

AiTi])av}ido Kli. : STA. ; 

10 ; 

3-0 

O.S : 

40.7 : 93 ; 372. 

1 Parali ; 

3-0 

ARil)ava4<^' S. Kor<\g;rn’iv. ; KIUJ. 

N : 

i\ 0 

0.3 : 

S7I : I.7S; SOS. 

1 

Kinlii : 

2 0 

ATii])ava(Je S. Vaglioll ; KlUJ. ; 

W’ ; 

11-0 

2.3 ; 

11S9; 224 1007 

K(‘vadi ; 

1-0 

Anil)aYan(* ; PTN ; 

N ; 

0-0 

O.S ; 

299 ; 70 ; 2S8. 

I’alan : 

0-0 

Aiiilx'gjhar T. Kndal ; dVIi. ; 

S ; 

13 i) 

0 .r» ; 

.3S9 ; 73; 321. 

\'aliilb ; 

0-4 








Ambofrhar T. MaraJi : 1>TN. ; 

S ; 

12 0 

l.H; 

441; S4; 412. 

.Morgiri ; 

.7 0 

JT'ToSt 

Ambosbar T. Modbe; .IVb. : 

i 

i w.; 

2 0 i 

2.0 ; 

.7(;2 ; 122; 7.70. 

M<‘dha : 

.7 0 

Aiiibeghar T. IMhin ; VTN. ; 

i 

W'. ; 

21-0 

O.S ; 

194: 4.3; 194. 

Holwak ; 

10-0 

Anihliori ; KTV. ; arhWt 

\V. ; 

11-0 

n.n ; 

1703: 317; 7.32. 

Kbatav ; 

.3* 0 

Amblicri; KKG. ; 3rf^ 

SE. ; 

: 9-0 

3.8; 

772 ; 143 ; 090. 

Pwabiinatpn 

’ ;4-(» 

Amrag ; TTN, ; arrEFT 

SW. ; 

7-0 

O.S ; 

097; 1.70; 017. 

Morgiri ; 

1-0 

AmKrnl ; lidHK. ; 30^ .. j 

1 

E. ; 

10-0 

0.8; 

203 ; .78 ; 201. 

Pancha 

4-0 






gani; 







SATAHA DISTBICr 


94r) 


1 


Railway St. ; 
Diatanco. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

1 Drinking 
t wat^r 
faeilitioB. 

Tnatitutions and other 

information. 

1 

Satnra Rd.; 24-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

8-0 


10-0 

1 

i 

: rsr. 

1 

1 

1 

SI (pr).; Cs. (o).; Bhai- 
roba fr. Phg. Vad. 9. ; 
tl.; ch. 

SataraRd.; 31-0 

Kudal; 

Wed. 

5-0 


0-3 

W. 

SI (pr).; Padmadevi fr, 
pH. Vad. 4.; 4tl. 

SataraRd.; 41-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

21-0 

Mahalm- 

loshwar; 

12-0 

Hpr. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

>ra8ur; KM) 

Taralo; 

Sat. 

2-0 

Stage 


W.; w. 

SI (pr). ; 2tl. 

Satara Rd. ; 18-4 

Parali; 

^kfon. 

6-0 



0. 

SI (pr). ; il. 

Rahimat* 21-0 

pur.; 

Vadiij; 

Sat. 

.1-0 

Vadnj; 

.1-0 

W. ; str. 

SI (pr). ; 6tl. ; M. ; gym.; 
oh.; lib. 

Kaiad; J3-0 

Kole; 

Wed. 

1-0 

^ Stage 


rv, 

SI (pr). ; 2tl. 

SataraRd.; 17-0 

Parali; 

IMon. 

1-0 I 


1-0 

w. ; str. 

SI (m). ; Cs. ; 2tl. ; gym. 

Karod 21-0 

Dhebewadi; 

; IMo. 

4-0 

Stage 

1-0 

spr. ; w. 

SI (pr). ; Kaloshwar fr, 
Ct. Slid. 11. ; tl. ; lib. 

SalaraUd.; 1*1-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

.3-0 1 

Stage 


rv. ; w. 

1 

SI (pr). ; tl. 

SataraRd.; 3-0 

Kinhi; 

tVi. 

2-0 

Satara ; 

4-0 

rv. ; w. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Cs. ; 3tl. ; 
gym. 

Ralashi; 2 0 

Deiir, 

Tiie. 

3-0 



W. 

SI. (pr). ; C8(o).; 2tl. ; 

pyfc. 

ICarnd ; 37— (> 

Patan; 

Mon. 

<M) 

Patan : 

6-0 

W. ; w. 

SI (pr). ; Injaidevi fr. 
a. Sud. 10. ; 2tl. ; 

Satara Rdi; .32-0 

Hiimga,on ; 

Sun. 

2 0 

Humgnon 

; 2-0 

rsr. 

Sl(pr). ; pyt.; Cs (mp.) 
il. 

SI (pr). ; Bhairav fr. Ct. 
Sud. 12. ; tl. 

Karad; .32-0 

Morgiri ; 

'Phn. 

TM) 

Patan ; 

12-0 

81)1*. 

Satara Rd. ; 20-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

6-0 

•• 

•• 

rv. ; W. 

1 SI (pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; gym. 

Karad ; 42-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

10-0 


7-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Chandkai fr. Mg. 
16.; 3tl. 

Koregaon; 16-0 

Khatav ; 

Tue. 

3-0 

Khatav ; 

.3-0 

W.; w. 

Sl(pr).; tl.; gym.; Ch.; 
lib. 

Rahimatpnr; 6-4 

Rahimatpnr Thu. 

4-0 



w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; dg.; 
gym.; oh. 

Karad; 27-0 

Morgiri 

Thu. 

1-0 

Patan ; 

7-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; Maruti fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15.; 3tL 

Wathar; 26-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

8-0 

Panohagani; 3-0 | 

1 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt*; €k(o).; 

8tl.; gym.; di. 


Vf 6730-^(» 
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MAHARASHTRA STAIR GAZETTEER 


Villain name in Rnglidi; 

Talnka abbreviatioD ; 

^^illago name in Deonagari. 

Diieotion; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agiienltaral 
population. 

Post Office; ! 

Distance. 

1 

1 

Ambnile ; PTN. ; 

S; 

6-0 

jl-S; 702; 163; 695. 

Patan; 

5-0 : 

Andaru^ ; PHJi. ; arf^ 

SE.; 16-5 

4*8; 725; 131; 684. 

Bhingna 

pur; 

! 

6-0 j 

Anaphale ; KTV. : apfw 

SE.: 

; 14-0 

3-5; 251; 51; 227. 

Mayani; 

2-0 

i 

Anavadi ; WAl. : 

E.; 

9-0 

2*8; 671; 111; 642. 

Ozardo: 

3-0 

Ana vale ; STA. ; 

W.; 

8-0 

9-8; 221; 50; 202. 

PflTsli ; 

3-0 

Andhali; MAN. : 

1 NW. : 6-0 

1 

2*0; 2727; 530; 2377. 

Malavsdi 

; 1-4 

Andhari: JVL. ; 

S.: 

9-0 

l-a; 1.79: 32; 139. 

Bamnoli 
Kasabe; 

i 

2hi| 

1 

Andorl; KDL. ; 

E. ; 

12-0 

5 0; 1308; 273; 730. 

Local 


Ane. ; KED. : arm ..| 

1 S, ; 9-7 

1-8; 780; 161; 728. 

Kolc; 

0-4 

Anovil-^i; JVfj. ; aRcfT^ 

S. : 

10-0 

0*8; 1005; 170; 739. 

Saigaon ; 

1-0 

Aiigapur 'I'arf Triragfinv : STA, *, 

SE. ; 

13-0 

2*3; 090; 209; 036. 

% 

Angapur 

Tarf 

Vandan : 

1-8 

Angapur Vandan : STA. ; 

NE,; J.<l-0 

2'8; 1760; 382; 1462. 

Local 

! 

• • i 

Antavadl; KlIlJ. ; 

N. ; 

13-6 

3-8; 609; 129; 670. 

Masur ; 

5-0 1 

Apaiinge ; KEG. ; anfil^l 

S. ; 

7-0 

2*3 ; 1201 : 243 ; 1187. 

Local ; 

.. 1 

Apa^inge ; STA. ; aPTf^r 

E.; 

10^ 

3-8; 1880 ; 371; 1714. 

Local. 


ApatitJVJj. ; amit 

W.; 

8-0 

2-6; 672; 180; 668. 

Bamnoli 
Kasabe ; 

2-0 

Ara^agaiav ; FHIj. ; smcT^lN.. 

W.; 

17-0 

8-6; 681; 160; 474. 

Lonand ; 

5-0 


SATARA DISTRICT! 


917 


Weekly Bazar ; Motor Stnml; iDrinkinfr' Tiwtitiitioiw and other 

Bazar Bay; BiMnnce. water ! Information. 

Bifltanoe. rnoilitieK| 


Karafl : 24-0 

Patan ; 

Mon, 

6-0 1 

Adiil ; 

3-0 

j 

! 

W.r rv. 

SI (pr).; C8(o).; Peer 

Ur. Ct. Vad. 6.; 2tl.; 

gym. 

l^nand ; 32-0 

Barnd ; 

Fri. 

0-0 


.3-0 1 

W. 

Si (pr).; 2tl.: M.; dh.; 
gym.; ch. 

Korop;aon ; 36-0 | 

1 

lyrayani ; 

Snn, 

2-0 


i 

! 

Str. 

SI (pi*)*» Krishna fr. 

Sm. Vad. 8.; 2tl.; lib. 

Wathar : 12-0 

Bhninj ; 

Snt. 

3-0 



1 V. 

81 (pr).; Vaghjai Ir. 

Mq. Vad. 2.; 2tl.; Oh.i 
2Ccli. 

SataraBd.; 18-0 

Parali ; 

Mon. 

3-0 

Pnrali ; 

.3-0 

w.; rar. 

81 (pr).; 2tl. 

Koregaon ; 20-0 j 

1 

Malavndi ; 

Sun. 

1-4 

i Bahiwnli; 

i 

7-0 ; 

rv. 

81 (pr),; pyt.; Jorathi fr. 
Krt. 8nd. 1.; 4tl.; oh.; 
lib. 

Padali; 31-0 

Medha; 

^fon. 

7-0 

Medha; 

oo 

spr. 

81 (pr).: tl. 

lx>nand : 14-0 

Khandalaj 

1 Sun, 

I-O 

Local ; 


W. w. 

81 (pr).; Ca.; Bhairav fr. 
Ct. Vad. 8.; 4tl.; oh.; UK 

Karad ; 12-0 

Kole; 

Wed. 

0-4 

Kole ; 

1-4; 

W. 

81 (pr).; pyt.; tl.; gym.; 
lib. 

Satara Rd.; 21-0 

Ijocal; 

h>i. 

• • 

Local: 


W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; C8(o).; 2tl.; 
2 lib.; dp.; Spinning 
Centro. 

Rahimntpiir; 3-0 

Angapur "J'arf Sat. 
Vandan ; 

1-8 

Near by 


w.; rar,; 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; 2mq.: gym.; 
eh. 

IJahimatpnr ;3-0 

1 

Bazar ; 

Sat. 


Near h\ 


w.: rar.; 

1 

SI (pr).; C8(mp).; 3tl; 

raq.; 2gyra.; dh.; eh.; 
lib. 

Mamir ; 0-0 

Masnr ; 

Wed. 

5-0 



W. w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Rnhimatpnr 3-0 

Bahimatpiir Thn. 

2-0 

Bahimat- 

pur.; 

2-0 

w.; n. 

SI (pr).; ]»yt.; Bahiroba 

fr. (Vsk.Vad. 8).7tlgym.; 
oh.; Ub. 

Rahimatpur; 7-0 

Nagthane 

Tiie. 

1-0 

Nagf-hane ; 

1-0 

W.; w. 

2S1 (pr.h).; 2C8(mp.; Bgt). 
Shri Harider fr. Mq. 
Sud.!.; 6i].; mq.; gym ; 
oh.; lib. 

Satara Rd.; 31-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

6-0 

Medha ; 

7-0 

W.; rsr. 

SI (pr).; Somajni fr. Pah. 
Slid. 16.; 3ti. 

Ijonand ; 6-0 

Lonand ; 

Thn. 

6-0 


3-0 

W. 

Sl(iir).;O 0 (o).; 6tl.;gym.; 








CK 


Railway St,; 
Biatanee. 


Vf 6780—600 




MAHAWASHTJrtA S'l’ATK GAZliTriEKH 




Village name in Engliah ; 

'I'nliika abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
'JYavelling 

difltnncp. 

Area (Sq. ins.); Pop.; 
DonPoholcJs; Agricnltnral 
population. 

I’oat Office ; 

Distance. 

Aral. : PTN. ; sfPo! 

NW. 

;25-0 

4 ri; 452; 

111 ; 442. 

Helwak ; 

14-0 

Aralc. ; STA. : an^ 

N. ; 

(i.O 

3-8; 1840; 

MO ; 1449. 

Wadnth ; 

0-2 

Araphn! ; STA. : 

E. ; 

7-0 

2‘S ; 1228 ; 

212 ; 1036. 

Wadnth ; 

1-0 

Arav : .IV.L. ; afpicf 

W. ; 

23-0 

2*8 ; 232 ; 

.70 ; 232. 

Bamuuli 

12-0 

Arde ; JVL. ; snf 

E. ; 

0-0 

J-3; 282; 

.70; 281. 

Kasabe ; 

Ki.dal; 

2-0 

Are Taif Parali ; ST A. : 

AV. : 

4 0 

1*3: .7(51; 

110; .701. 

tSatara; 

5 0 

Atvi ; KHG ; 

S. : 

13-0 

8-8 : 2(5(4 ; 

.7.3.7 ; 2.700. 

Local; 


.\aagaiiv ; WAl. ; 

\V. ; 

7 0 

2-0; 787; 

1(50; (530. 

Paiicba- 

(5-0 

Asalo ; WAl. : 

E. : 

(5 4 

3-3: 88(5; 

1(58; (5.74. 

^?ani ; 
llhnin .1 : 

1 (1 

Asanagajiv ; IvEXT ; .. 

.\^AV. 

17-0 

3-0; (5.72; 

131 ; .703. 

Denr ; 

1 () 

Xsanagfinv ; ST A. : .. 

SW. ; 

12-0 

.7 -3 : 1801 ; 

4(H); 1670. 

Satarn ; 

8 0 

Asaui; dVJ.. ; 

W. ; 

,V 0 

0-8; 14(5; 

35; 124. 

JVledha ; 

6-0 

Asaro; WAl.; ^jTFF 

\V. ; 

S 0 

2*3: 1050; 

227 ; 1040. 

Dlumi ; 

4 0 

Asa vail ; KT)li. : 

W. ; 

.7 0 

0*8 ; 1.710 ; 

.331 ; 1447. 

Khandala 

: .7-0 

Asto;STA. ; 3nR: 

W. ; 

7 4 

0-8; .725; 

06; 4(53. 

ParaJi ; 

1-0 

ArH ; PHL. ; arpj 

NK. ; 

10-6 

10 * 0 ; 3360 ; 

586; 3171. 

Shindewadi ;2-0 

Atoke ; KRD.; 3n^% 

; S. ; 

7 0 

i 

4-3; 2314 ; 

356 ; 2180. 

Local ; 




SATArv\ DISTRICT 
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Ilailway St. ; 
iJiHtancc. 

1 AWclily Bazar ; 

j Jlazat Bay ; 

j J >istaiic('.. 

1 Motor Stand ; 
Bistaiict*. 

iJriiikiiig 

water 

faeiJilicK. 

1 IdhI itutioiiH and other 
! information. 

i 

J^uj'ad ; 47-0 

Helwak 

: Wod. 

14-0 


1 

liabij'oba fr. Mg. Vad. 
13.; tl. 

SataraJtd. i5-0 

Wadiitli 

; Sal. 

0-2 

Local. 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (e.).: V'adjai 
dovi fr. Ct. Vad, 9. 

Satura IM. 4-0 

Wadiiili 

; Sal. 

1-0 

0-2 

Sir.; w. 

SI (in).; Cs.; (e).; Sal- 
vai fr. Vak. Suil. 5.; 
8tl.; M.; gym.; lib. 

Satara Kd.; 47-0 

Medliu ; 

Moil. 

2J-0 

i 

iMedlui; 2:i-0 

W.; u. 

1 

j 3tl. 

Sataia IM. l(>-0 

Kudal; 

Wed. 

L’-O i 

Kudal; 1-0 

W.; Spr 

SJ (pr).; 3 tl. 

Satam IM. J6-0 

j Satara ; 

Sun. 

5-0 


W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

'J’argaoji ; 0-0 

j 

j \\ atliur 
' Kiroli; 

Sun. 

;{-o 

Local. . . j 

u. j 

i 

t 

vSl (pr).; pyt.; Ga (mji.); 
5tl.; Mq.; 3gym.; ch.; 

; lib.; dp. 

NVatluir : ,‘IO-0 | 

J.’aiiclia- 

gani : 

'luo. 

0-0 

1 

rv. 

(p'*)-: pyC; g.yi»d 

Gh.; 2d)), (vet, dp). 

Wallinr ; l4-<» 

Bhniiij ; 

Sat. 

1-0 


rv. 

(P' )- Py^'i (i*ip)-J 

3 tl.; gym. 

W'athar ; 4-0 

Boar ; 

'I’ue. 

J-0 

l)cui ; 2-4 1 

W. 

SI (pj).: 5 tl. 

Satara I’d. J8-(> 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

8-0 

Satara ; S-0 

w. 

5S1 (4 j)r; m).; Jaiikai- 
dev i fr. Ct. Vad. 8.; 

i tl.; 2lib. 

Satam IM. ; :i!* o j 

Mcdl-ia : 

Mon. 

0 0 

0 5 

W.; IV. 

SI ())?•)., 2 tl. 

WalliJir; ‘JO-O 

[ Wa.i ; 

1 

i\Toii. 

9 0 

N clang ; 2 0 j 

rv. vv, 

: SI ())!).,; )»yt.; ('s.(e).; 

3 II.; gym. 

Loiiaiid ; J8 0 

1 Kliandala ; Siin. 

5 0 1 

1 Kliandala : 5 0 j 

W. 

1 

i 

1 SI (pr).; .Juimai tr. Vsk. 

1 Slid. 15.; 5 tl.; gjmi. 
i dp. 

Satara IM. ; J8-0 

I’arali; 

.Mon. 

1-0 

Parali ; 14 

rv.: W. 

2Sl (2pr).; 2 tl.; gym. 

nuTaiiiati; 9-0 

({oiiati ; 

Sal. 

,*1-4) 

Barad ; 9-0 

«■.: rv. 

7Sl (5 pr.; m.; li.;); 2Cs. 


(mp. fmg.).; Jyotiba 
fr. Gt. 8ud. 15.; Maruti 
IV. (.^t. Slid, 15.; Bhairav* 
naUi IV. Visk. Snd. 8 
7tl.; mq.; 4gym.; ch.i 
lib. 


SUunuli: 

4-0 Kole; 

Wovl. 44» 

rv. 

U'*)-; pyt- C'b (e).; 7 





tl.; mq.; dh.; gym. 
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Village iiaiue iii KiigUtdi : | 

laiuka abbreviation : 

Village name in Deoiiagari. 

J^irectioii ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

1 

Area (8q. mn.); Pop. ; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Oil ice ; 

Distance. 

AUli;STA.; 

N.; .10-U; 

1*3; 1.30 ; 30 ; 101. 

1 

Oaruli; 8—1 | 

Atii ; STA. ; srraH 

m .; 13-0 

O S; 1172; 442 ; 1239. 

■J/.)ea! : 

Vioji; I’TA. ; sfrast 

»S. ; I0K» 

0 S ; 340 ; Si ; 331. 

Morgin; 7-0 

Amjclli ; K^rV. : 

SK.: ll-O 

9vS;Mi52; sy.3 ; 1901. 

|joca1 ; 

Aval an : JVI^. ; 

VV.: 17-0 

1:1; lUS: ;t(i ; UiT. 

IJaiiiijoli 7-9 

Ivusalx- ; | 

AvaLuJi ; MHIt. : ■■ 

K. ; .’> -0 

I'S; lOS; 32: 129. 

Mahubu- .3-0 

leshwur ; 

Ivarjo ; PTN. : iiFlf 


2*0; 7Mi; I4S; 081. 

Tar ale; 3-0 

llacoli: l*TK. : ^Fsfp^r 

Mi-0 

1-3; 41.3; 91; 430. 

J)Iieb(“- 0-4» 

wadi: 

llaho ; PTN. ; ^4Tk 

S.; ll-O 

1*3: 97; 24; 97. 

Moi'giJ'i: 4 44 

Bahulo ; ,1VL. ; 

W.; 11-0 

0-5; 190; 42; IHK. 

Mababa- 7-0 

JeshA^ ar ; 

Baliiile ; PTN. ; 

SE.; 12-0 

4-3 ; 18.32 : ;{7.3 ; I(JS7. 

lioca] : 

IJaje ; PTiN. ; ^ 

Palakava^i ; A) AI. : .. 

W.; 22-0 

W. ; M O 

0*8; U>9; 27; 109. 

1"0; 213; 00; 213. 

Helwak; 0-0 

Mababa- .3 0 

lesIiM UJ-; 

Balegliar ; VVAJ. ; 

; 70 

2*8; 010; 103; 010. 

V\ ai ; 7- 0 

liauuinoli KassuI k* ; .IVL. ; ^THT- 

HVV.; 9-0 

2*0; 1009; 223 ; J012. 

Local ; 





Hainanuli T. Kii<j[aJ ; JVli. ; 

NE.; 7 0 

0-3; 710; 107; 074. 

Kudai ; 3-14 

J>ambava<Je ; PTN. ; .. 

8. ; 18-0 

2-0; 88J ; J71 ; 796. 

'J’arale ; 3-0 

Banaghar ; STA. ; WH^7: 

VV. ; 8-0 

0-8; 323; 09; 209. 

Paraii ; 2-0 

Banapuri; J\1 V. ; 

8E. ; 8-4 

9-8; 4002; 890 ; 017. 

Ivatar- 2-0 

Kbutav ; 
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liailway bit.; 

1 Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

JJiBtaiico. 

Bazar Day; 

Distance. 

water 

infonnation. 


Distance. 


&cilitiGS. 



Sutara Kd. 

24-4 

Barali; 

Mon.; 

8-4 

Parali; 

10-0 

rsr.; \v. 

SI (pr).; 11. 

Targaon ; 

(M) 

Bazar; 

Fri. 


Local. 


rv.; AV. 

i 

SI (pr).; Vetaleshwur ir. 
Vsk. Sud. 3. Hanumau 
&. Mig. Sud. 1; 3tl.; 
mq.; dh.; gym.; ch.; 
2 lib.; 2 dp. 

Kurad : 

2d-0 

Morgiri; 

Thu. 

7-0 



\v. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

llahiniat- 

pur; 

13-0 

Local 

Tue. 

1 

Local. 


pk; ^V. i 

3S1 (2pr.; b).; Training 
College; pyt.; 20tl.; 
3M.; 2mq.; dg.; 3dh.; 
3gym.; ch.; lib. 3dp. 
Museum. 

Saiara lid.; 

39-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

(M) ! 

1 

1 

]Modha; 

1 

17-0 

spr.; rv. 

tl. 

W’athai' *, 

35-0 

!Mahabale> 

sUwar; 

Tue. 

1 

, Maha- 0-0 

! balei^war. 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

'J'argaou ; 

lS-0 

Tarale; 

Sat. 

3-0 

Tarale; 

3-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; ti. 

Karad; 

23-0 

Dhebewadi; Tlni. 

0-0 

j Sanabiu*; 

1-0 

W. 

Si (pr).; Bliadali fr. (Jt. 
Sud. 5.; 4tl.; lib. 

Karad; 

25-0 

Morgiri; 

Thu. 

4-0 



W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Satara Kd.; 

l37-0 

Mahabalesh-Tuc. 

war.; 

7-0 

1 


PI. 

SI (pr).: Cs.(c).; 11. 

Ivarad ; 

14-0 

Marul T. 

Haveh. 

Fn. 

2-0 

Nisare : 

3-0 

IV.; i». 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (c).: 
Maruti fr. Ct. Sud. U.; 
7il,; inq.; gj-m.; lib.; d|>. 

Karad; 

42-0 

Helwak; 

Wed. 

0-0 

Helwak; 

0-0 

[ rv. 

tl. 

^\'uthar; 

35-0 

Mababaleeh- Tue. 

war. 

5-0 

Mahabalc- 

ehwar.; 

8-0 

rv. 

3 11. ; 

Wathar; 

18-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

7-0 



W. 

SI (pr).; pyt. ; 2tk 

Satara 

Hd.; 

34-0 

! 

Modha; 

Mon. 

7-0 

Modha; 

9-0 

w,; rv. 

(pr).; Bhaixuv Ir. 
Psh. Sud.l5t;3tl.;uh.; 
lib.; dp. 

Satara 

Kd.; 

18-0 1 

Uumgaon; 

Sun. 

3-0 



rr.; w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(mp).: 
2 tl.; gym.; lib. 

Masur; 

20-0 

Tarale; 

Sat. 

3-0 

Tarale; 

3-0 

W.; n. 

SI (pr).; Cs(o).; Amlm- 
dovi fr. Mg. Vad. 2.; 
3 tL; gym.; lib. 

Satara Kd.; 

18-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Parali; 

2-0 

OD 

£7 

SI (pr).; Maruti fr. Ci. 
Vad 13.; tl.; gym. 

Jiorogaon; 

31-0 

Katar- 

Khatav ; 

Sat. 

2-0 



1 W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; ch. 
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Viiiag*.' iitiiiK^ in Kiigliuli : 

I’aluka abbioviatioji ; 

Villagf' iijuiio in Doonagaii. 

Jiimctioii; | 
Travolliiig 

<li»tiniec. 

! 

Area (Sq. ina.) ; l*op. ; j 
HouHoliolds; Agricultural i 
pojmliitiori. 

l*oat Ollicu ; 

DistaiUNi. 

Jkiiui)fiii; 1*TN. ; 

S.; 

11-0 

4.0 ; 10S3 ; 

33:’.; 1575 

l)|iciK\sa<li; 

4-0 

Jiaiiavii^Ji ; KHIJ. ; 

8E.: 

3-0 

0.8 ; 2044 ; 

387 ; 270. 

OgaloM'adi ; 

5-0 

liajiava^i ; KR(*. : 

NW. 

; 14-0 

6-0 ; 1308 ; 

274 ; 1275. 

Dcur ; 

2-0 

Baru4 ; PHIi. ; ^ 

W.; 

](M> 

8-8; 1157; 

292 ; 1170. 

(luuu arc ; 

3-0 

Brwado ; KDIj. ; srrsri 

N. : 

1-0 

3-5; 1771 ; 

340; 1518. 

Local ; 


Bavadliaii; WAJ. ; .. 

S.; 

3-0 

.10-8 ; 4712; 

1002 ; 3004. 

JjucaJ : 


Beladarc ; Kill). ; 

W.; 

9-0 

2-0; 000 

130; 030. 

Charcgaon 

;2-0 

J5elava<Je ; JV Ij. : 

30. : 

9-1 

2-8; 508 

103; 559. 

Kudnl : 

3-0 

UcLivaiJc Bk. ; KUJ). ; i(Tr5cri 

S,: 

11-0 

0-8 ; 2044 

387 1071. 

Kolf ; 

.3-0 

Bdava<j[o ilavrli ; KBJ). : 

N.; 

G-3 

1*5; 1029 

212 ; 852. 

Local : 









B<“lava(J<i Kli. ; r l’X. ; qwqs Mci 

iS. ; 

0-7 

0*3 ; 1(09 

203; 730. 

3*utan ; 

5-0 

Belosi ; JVJj. ; ?'^fT 

iN. ; 

18-0 

1 (>; 403: 

98; 370. 

Mcdbu; 

8-0 

Bhfujale : KIMJ. ; 

N. ; 

J2-0 

13-8 ; 2705 ; 

450 ; 2197. 

Local ; 


BhiMjali Bk. ; PHB. ; >lTSo^t %. 


5-0 

1*0; 309; 

01 : 271. 

IMialiaii; 

5-0 

Blia^ali KJi. ; I’HL. ; • 


•->— 1 

3*0; 250; 

59; 253. 

PhultaiJ ; 

5-0 

Bliadava^e ; KDL. ; .. 

S.K. 

; 3-0 

1*5; 779; 

102 ; 090. 

Khandala; 

3-0 

Bliiidc ; KJJL. ; ^TK 

N.; 

8-0 

7-8; 1528; 

312 ; 1378. 

iMor\c ; 

1-0 

Bhaktavt'Kji ; KBG. ; . 

NW. 

; 7-0 

2 0; 72.1; 

127; 4(«>. 

Satara 

1-0 






Kd; 


Bhalavuiji ; MAN. : .. 

K: 

14-0 

7*5; 891; 

170; 741. 

Mardi : 

:i-o 

Bhaleghar ; JVIj. ; vrT%^ 

NW. 

; 7-0 

0*8; 190; 

43; 190. 

Valulli; 

2-0 
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1 

Railway felt.; 

Weekly JJazar ; 

ABitor 8luiid ; 

iJrii iking 

InsUtutiuiiH uiitl oilier 

Distanco. 

Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 

water 

iiifomiatioii. 


iJistatiPo. 


facilities. 



Kai'iui ; 

i 

25-0 

Dhchewaili 

; 'J IH-. 

1 

4-0 i 

1 

1 

1 \'. 

(pr-); vyU 

Afaruti fr. Ot. Sud; fl.; 
5 tl. gyiu.; lih‘ 

Karacl ; 

J-0 

Karad ; 

riiii. 

3-0 


W.; 11. 

SI (pr).; tl.; dg. 

Palnshi ; 

5 0 

Di'iir ; 

'I'lH'. 

2 0 


w. 

SI (|h).; pyi.; M.; iiitj.; 
dg. 

LomuihI ; 

20 0 

1 liazur 

l 

Lri. 


Lui’aJ 

W. 

2SI (pr).; Cs (iiip).; 8 
tl.; eh.; lih- 

Loiiaiiil ; 

18-0 

Khandtiln ; 

.Sun. 

7 4 

1 

Khandala ; l-(i 

i 

1 

I V\-. 

3S1 (2 pr, m).; (Js (mp). 
Kageshw ar fr. V'sk. Vad. 
8.; 5 tl.; gym.; <li.; 
2Ub.; dj.. 

Wathai' ; 

28-0 

AVai ; 

iMiai. 

8-lt 


W.: «•. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 14 tl.; 
3.\L: mq.; dg.; 5 gym.; 
ch.: 2lib.; dp. 

Ivarad ; 

0-0 

( 'havegaoii , 

i Sat. 

2-0 


. 

SI (]ir).; pyt.: (V (nip).: 
tl.; gym.; lib. 

Siitara IM.: 

10 *0 

Kiidai : 

Wed. 

3-0 

Kiidal ; 2 0 

))1.. W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Oh (c).; 
tl. 

Ivaratl ; 

J8-0 

Jiuea J; 

Bed. 


Alalklieile; 1 4 j 

W. 

Sl(pr).; p^t.; 5 tl.; M.; 
loq.; gym.; lib. 

.Shinn adi' ,* 

2-0 

»Shira\ad<' ; 

Kii. 

1 0 


rv. 

SI (pr).; 4 1L; mq..; lib. 

Karad ; 

21 0 

I’ataii ; 

Moil, 

5 -0 1 

Adul ; 2 0 

1 

I V.; W. 

Si (iir).; t'H (r). ; Hejjui 
fr. Ot. Sud. 13.; 8 tl.; 
mq.; dg. 

Sataru Jld.; 

34-0 

Medliu : 

Mon. 

8 0 

Panehagani 2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; C8(iup).; 2tl. 

Wat ha r ; 

7-0 

Local 

Thn. 


B’athar ; 8 0 

rv.; w . 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 5 tl.; mq.; 
dg.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

koiiaud ; 

22-0 

Phaliaii ; 

Sun. 

5-0 

Local 

w. 

SI (i)r).; Karayan fr. Ot . 
Vad 11.; tl. 

liouaiid ; 

22-0 

Plialtaii : 

Smi. 

5-0 

TaicuI 

w. 

Si (pr).; 4 tl. 

Lon and ; 

13-0 

Khandala ; 

Sun. 

3-0 

Khandala ; 3-0 

W'. 

2S1 (pr,iri).; Cs (mp).; 
Balsiddlia fr. Ot. Sud. (».; 
2 tl.; gym.; cli.; lib. 

Lonaud ; 

0-0 

Luiiaiid ; 

^rhur. 

‘.LO 

tl—4 

w . 

2S1 (pr,m).; 4 tl.; dp. 

SaiaraBd.; 

1-2 





w . 

2S1 (pr,ni).; pyt.; 20s. 
(mp;lmg).; 4 tl.; gymi. 

Koreguoii ; 

40-0 

Mat’d i ; 

hVi. 

o—0 

Thadalc; 10 

w.; n. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl. 

•Satara Rd.; 

33-0 

Humgaoii; 

Sun. 

3-0 


pi. 

SI (pr).; Os (mp).; 2tl. 
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Village name in KugiiMh ; 

'raluka abbroviaiiun ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direoiion ; 
TravoUing 

clistanco. 

Ai-ea (Sq. mb.); Pop. ; 
Households; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Uiiico; 

Distance. 

Bh^agliar ; .IVJj. ; .. 

\v.; 

4-0 

0*8; 139; 

31 

139. 

Medha; 

5-0 

Bliairibavali; STA. ; .. 

W.: 

21-0 

1*3; 54; 

10 

54. 

Parali; 

9-U 

IJliambe ; PTN. ; ^ 



0-3; 290; 

09 

289. 

Tarale ; 

13-0 

IBianaug ; JVL. : 

' K. ; 

4-0 

1.3; 781; 

164 

093. 

Medha ; 

4-0 

r»lian(jlu\nlj : MAX; 

N\V. 

9-J 

3.3; 000; 

137 

500. 

Malavadi 

1 -0 

IMuiratauaiiv : S'lW. : 

IS. ; 

7-3 

3.3; 1102; 

204 

998. 

Parali ; 

1-4 

UljAlgliar: IvDJ.. ; 

ISW. 

10-0 

0.8: 295; 

r»o 

91. 

IjucuI : 


IBiataki; MAN. : 

NE. ; 

20-0 

f).C: 283: 

04 

271. 

Mhaswad 

; 9-0 

Bhntaiiianili: HTA. : 

S. ; 

8-0 

•2.3; 600; 

99 

490. 

Satara ; 

8-0 

Ula kavali ; Mlill. ; .. 

K: 

3-0 

1.5; 230 ; 

Oli 

107. 

MahabuJ- 

4-0 







esha ar ; 


Bliiiakati ; PJIL. ; 

W. ; 

o-O 

1.3; 220; 

4.7 

200. 

Phallaii ; 

4-0 

Bhilrir; MRH. ; 

E. ; 

9-^1 

1-8; 522: 

102 

77. 

Panclui- 

4-0 







gani ; 


IMiii iiA a^i ; MHJI. ; .. 

js.: 

0-0 

4.5 ; 440 ; 

101 

300. 

Malta- 

5-0 







baleslt- 








war ; 


IMiivafjli ; JVL. ; 

IsE. 

7-0 

1.3; 485 ; 

94 

390 

Kudu! ; 

2-0 

lihivacji ; WAJ. : 

W.; 

Jl-0 

1.0; 388; 

99; 

385 

Dhurn ; 

4-0 

Llioganv ; AVAJ.. ; 

W.; 

3-0 

2.5; 858; 

J48; 

401 

7Vai ; . 

. 2-4 

BJiogavali T. Kuja] ; JVL. ; 

S,; 

liM) 

0^.8; 180; 

40; 

: 180 

\ ulutli ; 

2-0 









Bliogavali T. Me^ha ; JVJ.. 

W.: 

5-0 

1.3; 298; 

05; 

287 1 

Mcdlui ; 

5-0 









Bboji; KDL.; ^ 

N.; 

ll-O 

7.0; 1488; 

307 ; 

1241; 

Shirwal ; 

4 0 j 

l}hon4a,vi*^(j; 8TA. ; 

- 

5-0 

0.8; 328; 

54; 

314. 

Parali ; 

2-0 , 

1 

Jiiiosare ; KTV. ; ^RTT 

VV.; 

8-0 

3.5; 1330; 

252; 

1262 

Khatav ; 

3-4 

Uliosagauv ; PTN. ; .. 

iSE.; 

14-0 

2.3 ; 1104 ; 

214; 

1042. 

Dhebe- 

0-4 







wadi. 


Bhose ; KRG,; me 

m,; 

0-0 

3.0; 892; 

232; 

883. 

Ohimaii- 

2-0 







gacm; 

, 
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llailwuy bl.; 
l)i»tauco. 

■ 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Bay; 

Bistaiice. 

1 

1 

! 

i 

1 

Motor bland ; 

Bisianco. 

Brinlxiiig 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

baiaralld.; 3U-0 

Mcdha; 

Mun. 

5-0 

3lc‘dliH: .3 0 

TV.; W. 

SI (pr)-; 2 (1. 

Satarulld.; 2o 0 

Bai'uli; 

Mun. 

0 0 

10 0 

w. 

ll. 

Karad; 24~0 

Taralc ; 

bai. 

13 0 


NV. 

bl(pr).; 2 11. 

Satara IM.; 22-0 

M<‘d]ia; 

3loii. 

4-0 



PyL; Gs (mp).. 
llauuinan ir. (('4. bud 
15).; 4tJ.; yiu.; lib. 

Korcguiai; 20-0 

31 ala rad i : 

bun. 

l-O 

Babiradi; 0 0 

rv. 

bl(pr).; Gs (e).; 3tl. 

Llahimui* 11-0 

pur 

Parali 

Mon. 

1-4 

u 4 

w. 

2S1 (2in).; .311.; juq.; 

dh.; gym.; eJ>. 

Loiiaud; 27-0 

Bhor ; 

Tuf. 

l-O 

btage ; <1 2 

t. 

SI (iir).; 2ll.; g.\jn.. 

Korogaoii; 45-0 

311iaisA\ ad ; 

Wed. 

:i-o 

31hati\\ atl; 3- 0 

sir. 

bi(pr).; 2U. 

Salara lid; 18-0 j baiiiru; 

bun. 

H-At 

lloilre; 3-l> 

. 

W. 

bl (pr).; Gs (c); 31augiai U-. 
Bhd. bud.O.: 2tl.; gym.. 

W'atliur; 31-0 

3[aliabalcd) 

^vur; 

- Tue. 

1-0 

3lalLabalesii- 4-0 

u ar: 

; W.:m. 

i 

Sl(pr).;ll. 

Jjonatid; 14-0 

Vhallaii; 

bun. 

4-0 

Ximbhore ; 1-2 

el. 

bl (pr).; Gt. Vud.8.; 3 tJ. 

IN athur; 32-4> 

NN'ai: 

i 

Mon. 

12-41 

Panchu' l-< 

gani; 

W.; spj 

bl (pr).; pyt.; Jaimidevi fr. 
13ig. bud. 0.; 2 tl.; gym.; 
lib. 

VVathar; 43-0 

31alia baleah-l' ue. 

war; 

5-0 

j iMahubale- 7-0 
i shwar; 

j W.; spr 

bJ (pi).;pyt.; Kalabhairav 
Boy fr. Mg. N'ad. 7;2 tl. 

batara lid.; 28-0 

Kudul; 

NNcd. 

2-0 


Ji.; spr 

bl (pr).; Gs(mp).; tl. 

NVatbur; 29-0 

NN'ai; 

3luu. 

lO-O 


TV. 

SI (pr).; tl.; g>m. 

NVuthur: 20-0 

Wai: 

3 foil. 

2-4 


TV,; W. 

2 bl (2pr).; pyt.; Gs (mp).; 
0 tl.; g>in. 

batara l^d.; 33-0 

Humgaoii: 

bun. 

2-4 

liumguou; 2-0 

1 

1 «I»v* 

Gs (m]>).; tl. 

batara lid.; 28-0 

Medba; 

31oii. 

0-0 

j Gavadi; 2-0 

I"- i 

bl (pr).; tl. 

ljoua?id; 13-0 

bhirwaJ; 

liYi. 

4-0 

1 

bhirwal; 4-0 

rv.; N\^ 

w. 

bl (m).; (Js.; Kamiiavaiui 
ir, Ct. bud.O.; 4tl.; lib. 

bataraUd; 14-0 

ParaU; 

.Mon. 

2-0 

btage 

nearby 

W. 

bl(pr).; tl. 

ivoregaou; 18-0 

Khatav : 

I'ue. 

3-4 

Khatav; 4-0 

NV. 

1 

(pi)-; P>t*; Gs (mp).; 
Hanuman fi*. Ot. bud. 
16.; 4tl.; mq.; gym.; cli,; 
lib.; di>. 

Karad; 22-0 

Bhebeuadi: 

Tue. 

0-4 

Local; 

rv.; NV. 

2Sl(2pr).; pyt.; Cs (e).: 
Bhavaui fr. Gt.Sud.7.;5tJ. 

Koiegauu; 4-0 

Koregaou; 

Mon. 

4-0 


w.; NV.; 

n. 

bl (pr)., pyt.; tl. 
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! 

\ iUuge nuuie in Knglish : 

'ralulitt abbreviation : 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distances 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; l^uj). : 
Honsoholds ; Agricultural 
population. 

I’ost OOiee ; 

DiHtance. 

1 

Bliose ; MHll. ; 

10.; 

8-n 

l.:i; 431; 107; 

427. 

Eancha- 

4-0 

liluiinj ; WAf. ; 

SK. ; 

s-o 

0.8 ; 320o ; 004 

2(131. 

Kani; 

Local 


BliumbJmsi : KIM).; >TT5T2tft .. 

o o 

,S\V.: 

lio-o 

I .o ; 3u0 ; 7o 

3o(J. 

I'cJguuii : 

2-0 


x\v. 

: JO-O 

7.8: 713; J24 

708. 

iM iiasiirno 

4-0 

; JVL. : 

W. ; 

IlM] 

i..7; 188: 4(» 

177. 

.Maiui' 


Bibiwvi : .IVL. ; 

E. ; 

l-A> 

(.8: 087; I4(i 

505. 

baleali- 

A\ar ; 

Medhn ; 

0-0 j 

1-4 i 

1 

JJibi; I’TN. : 

K. : 

L* 4 

3.3: 770: lOo : 

718. 

Patau : 

2 1 ; 

Bil.I; I’llL, : 

W. : 

12-2 

7.8:1472 : 310; 

1220. 

LonaTni : 

0-0 j 

Uicuk}il(‘ : lvlU.T. ; , . 

N.: 

i:m» 

0.8: J101: 203; 

1150. : 

Deni’ ; 

2 0 j 

V»i(lril ; AIAN ; 

W. : 

to 

0.5:2330; 400; 

210:1. 

|j<tcul : 

•• 

Bijava^i ; iMAN. ; f«lv»|ci^T i 

N\V. ; 

; S-O 

8.5; I21H>; 241 ; 

1104. 1 

Duhivadi ; 

0-0 1 

Biriuncini; MHII. ; ..i 

W. : 

iu-0 

i 4.5: 220: 50: 

101. 

Malta 

II 0 1 

1 

j 

Bo(^iike ; MAN. ; 

X\V. 

; 6~0 

% 

1 2.6; 418: 81 : 

: 380. 

lialeali- 

war : 

Mula- 

1 

1 

:i-o ! 

Bon] bale ; KTV. : 

10. ; 

IM) 

j 6.5 ; 073 ; 208 ; 

802 

vadi ; 

Katar- 

2-0 

Bomlaravtuji ; JVJj. ; 

! 

W.; 

J2-0 

1.8: 325; 08 

; 203. 

Khatav : 

lilulia- 

5-0 

Boiidri ; BTN. ; «fT?t 

NW. 

; o-O 

2.8 ; 43J ; 80 ^ 

; 4;iJ. 

balesli- 

war; 

Patau ; 

4~<] 

Bopar^i ; WAJ. ; 

N.; 

2 0 

3.0; 1004; 236: 

; 808. 

Local ; 


Bopegauv ; WAl. ; 

NK.; 

L„_ 

, S 0 

2.8; 74^1; 105; 

; 001. 

Ozardu ; 

2-0 
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JIailway St. ; 

i Wookly Bazar; 

Motor Stand ; 

1 

Drinking 

InatitiitionR and other 

Difltanno. 

IJazar Day ; 

1 hstanoo. 

Abater 

information. 


1 liRtancc. 


facilities. 


Wathar; 32-0 

Wai: >ron. 12-0 

Panchap:ani; 1-4 

AV. 

SI (pr).; .Janai dovi fr. 
Phg. Snd.9.: 2tl.; gym.; 
ch. 

Wathar; 15-0 

l^ofal; Sal. 


rv^.; W. 

SI (pr).; pyl.; 2Ca (mp; 
fmg).; J^axmi fr. Asn. 
Slid. 1-10.; 4ll.; 2M.; mq.; 
dg., dh.; gym.; ch.; 21ih.; 
vet (dp).; Dome. 

Shonoli: 10-0 

V('lffaon; Thn. 2 0 


w.: W. 

SI (pr).; 211.; gym. 

Haliimat- 22-0 

pur. 

Mliafiiiriic; I’lir. 4 0 

Mhawirno: 4-0 

w.: W. 

SI (pr).; JJarnai fr. AjsJi. 
Slid. 10.; 311.; ch.; Fort. 

Sntara Brl,; 39-0 

M iihaba l('sl\ -"ha •. 0 - 0 

war; 

.. 

rv.; spr. 

SI (pr).; t^R(c).; 211. 

Satara IM.; 24-0 

IMedhn; 1-t 

Local ; 

pi. 

SI (pr).; (Xmp).; 3tl. 

Knrarl; 24-0 

Palau; Moii. 2-4 

Patau: 2'l- 

W.: « . 

SI (pr).; 211. 

Adarld: 0-0 

Bazar: ,M<ni. 

Ahhoj; 1 2 

u. ' 

1 

3Sl (2ni;).; rs(mp).; Vsh. 
Snd.5,0.; 4tl.; M.; dh. 

Wathar ; 3-0 

Dour: Tu<‘. 2 0 ' 

Dour; 2-0 I 

i 

n.: A\. 1 

2S1 (2pr).; pyt.; Pa (c).: 
411.; gym.; ch. 

Koroffaon; 30-0 

Dahi\arli: Mou. 3 0 j 

1 !)aliivadi; 3 0 

n. 

SI (pr).; pyl.; 3tl.; nuj. 

Koregaon; 37 0 

V'^avarhiro; ShI. 0 0 j 

Local ; 

\v.; n. 

SI (pr).; [»yt,: Ca (c).; 3ll. 

Wathar: 40-0 

Alahahaloali-Tno, 11-0 I 

war: 


M'.; W. 

SI (pr).; 211. 

Kovogaon; 32^0 

Malavndi: Sun. 3 0 | 

Dahivadi; 7 0 

lA. 

311.; dh. 

KoroRaon; 30-0 

Kniar- Suu. 2 0 

khatav ; 


w. 

i 

(pr).; iiyt.; .511.; inq.; 
gym.; ch.; lih. 

Satara Rd.; 39-0 

j^fahahalo- Tuo. 0- 0 

shwar; 

Mahahalcsh-o-O 

war; 

pi. 

SI (pr).; tl 

Knrnd : 24r-0 

Patau ; l\fon. 4- 0 


n.; W. 

SI (i>r).; HoU Paumima 
fr. Phg, Slid. 15.; t|. 

Wathar ; 22-0 

Wai ; Bon. 20 


W.; rur 

SI (pr).; Pa (c).; .ranubai 
fr. Yak. Snd. 16.; Otl.; 
dg.; dh.; gym.; oh.; lib. 

Wathar ; 14-0 

Siiriir : Sun. 2-0 

Ozardo ; 2-0 

I 


(pr)d pyt-; 4tl.; 

gym.; oh.; lib.; 4Coh. 
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Village name in Englinh ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

\'illago name in JDeonagari. 

1 Direction; 

I Travelling 
difltanee. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Houpoholds; Agrioult-nra] 
population. 

J^ost Office : 

Distance. 

Hopoli: VTX, : cfrft^r 

1 

W. ; 

?7~0 

I.O; lo3; .*10; 1,11. 

1 Hnlwak ; 

1 

3-0 ^ 

Bopo^i: K'I'A. ; ciTTPft 

S. ; 


0.8; 060; 102; 505. 

Parali; 

lO-O 

Bora^iinv : Kl?0. ; ^pru^ 

; 

12-0 

2*8: linft; 241 ; 1107. 

Rahimnf- 

piir ; 

4-0 

Bo]‘a,£rrmv ; ^'\\\. : 

S. : 


»-.S ; 1201 : 271 ; 0.70. 

Local; 

1 

1 

Boragiliiv Mk. : ^\^M, ; 

IV.; 

J.VO 

13; .*187; 01; 300. 

Pancha- 

ffani; 

4-4 : 

Roragrinv Kli. : WAI. : 

W.: 

11-0 

1-3.: 387; 01; 343. 

Paneha- 

4-0 j 





Rani ; 


l>orajaiva4i; K1{(J. ; 

.VK. 

«~0 

3*0; 070; 143; 008. 

Ohimon- 

goon ; 

1-0 1 

Borakhn] : ST A. ; 

K. : 

H-2 

2-r»;1087; 22 r>; 801 . 

W.adutb : 

2-0 

Borfino ; ST A. : 

H.; 

IIH) 

1*8; 1.78; 44; 147. 

Parali; 

3-0 j 

Rot] : KDl.. : «rm 

K. ; 

0-0 

5-3; .780; 117; .714. 

Jjonand ; 

0-0 , 

1 

1 

Roriv : WAI. ; ^‘r%r . .1 

W.; 

0-0 

0*8; .344 ; 88; 343. 

Pancha- 

gani; 

3-0 1 

llotho : MAN. ; 

W. 

; l.VO 

4-.7; 0r»8: 111; ^.01. 

' Malavadi; 

a-0 1 

Rndli : KTV. ; ^ 

W.; 

17-0 

0-8; 3712; 081 ; 2740. 

Local; 

1 

Oacoganv : l\RD. ; 

W. ; 

4-0 

2'6;1100; .181; 1077 

Ving; 

2-0 

Oakadov ; .IVJi.: 

\\^; 

27-0 

1«3; 100; 20; 109. 

Bamnoli 

Kasabi ; 

10-0 

(lanea}i: KJtG. ; 

N. : 

0-0 

3‘8;1011; 214; 060. 

Kinh i; 

3-0 

Oandak ; WAT. ; 

S. ; 

0-0 

4*0;10n2; 2.37 ; 10J2. 

Sunir ; 

4-0 

(Jandava^i; WAT. ; .. 

VV\ ; 

R-0 

0*3; 223; 40; 170. 

Dhom ; 

1-4 
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Railway St.; Wookly Bazar ; | Motor Stand ; 

TMat-anco. linzar Day; J>iRt.anon. 

Diatanof'. i 


Driiildngl Institutions and othov 


water | 
facilities. 


information. 


Karad; 3!*-0 

j Holwak; 

Wed. 

.3-0 

j Stag©; 

(M 1 

i 

Satara Rd.; 2-6 

Parali; 

Mon. 

lO-O 

Parali; 

8-0 1 

1 

Rahimat- 4-0 

Rahimat- 

Thu. 

4-0 

Rahimat* 

4-0 1 

pur: 

pur ; 



pur; 

1 

Rahimat- s -0 

Nagthane ; 

4’ue. 

0-2 


•vi! 

pur; 





! 

i 

Wathar; 33-4 

Panohagani 

; Tuo. 

4-4 

Pancha- 

3-0 j 





gsni; 

1 

Wathar; .SO-0 

1 Panohagani 

; Tiie. 

4-0 



Koregaon ; 64) 

Koregaon ; 

^ton. 

6-4) 

Ohiman* 

1-4 j 





gaon; 

1 

Satara Rd.; 1-0 

Waduth : 

Sat. 

2-0 

1 

2-4 i 

1 

Satara Rd.: 19--0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

3-0 



Lonand ; 6-0 

i 

T^onand ; 

Thu. 

6-0 


J-0 

1 

Wathar; 27-0 

1 

1 

£ 

; Tuo. 

3-0 

Velang ; 

1-0 

Korogaon : 22-0 

1 ^lalavadi; 

Sun. 

5-0 

Dahivadi; 

; 14-0 

Koregaon ; 17-0 


tMon. 


liooal: 


Karad; 6-0 

Ving; 

Mon. 

2-0 



Satara Rd.; 50-4) 

Medha; 

Mon. 

24-0 

Medha; 

27-0 

Salara Rd.; 6-0 

Kinhi; 

Fri. 

3-0 

Koregaon; 

6-4) 

Jjonand ; 27-0 

Sunir; 

Sun. 

4-0 



Wathar; 28-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

7-0 


i 


I Apr. SI (pr),; AmbnlcheJahi 

i Devi fr. Mg. Sud. 15. ;t]. 

I t. SI (pr).; Maruti fr. Ct. 
! ; Slid. 15.; 6tl.; gym. 

I n. : SI (pr).; pyt.; Ca (mp).; 

j BalsUldiia fr. Tt. Vnd. 

! I 6.; 3tl.; Kb. 

I WM rv. I 3S1 (3 pr).; Cs.; 3 tl. 

! mq.; dh.; lib.; Farming 
j j School. 

W. SI (pr).; pyt.: 2 tl. 

I 

! W. SI (pr).; 2 tl.; JO’in. 

W.; w. SI (pr).; 3 tl.; gym. 


I gym.; ch. 
t. Sl(pr).; tl. 

w.; W. SI (pr).; Bhairavnal lt f r. 

Ot. Vad. 8.; 4 tl.; gym.; 
oh.; lib. 

rv.; W. pyt.; tl.; gym. 

W. SI (pr).; pyl.; Cs (mp).: 

Natha fr. ^Ig. Sud. 15.: 
3 tl. 

W. 2Sl (pr; m).; pyt,; Cm 

(o).; Haniiiiuin fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15.; II tl.; 3 raq.: 

3 dg.; gym.; oh. lib.; 
2 Maternity homes. 

rv. SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; 3 tl.; 

mq.; gym. 

W. tl. 

w. SI (pr).; pyt.; 3 tl; M.; 
gym.; oh. 

W. SI (pr).; pyt*; Cs (o),; 

4 tl; gym.; oh. 

rv. SI (pr).; O (o).; 3 tl; 

gym* 
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Villaf^o n.'Vino in English ; 

Talnka ahhrcviftiion ; 

N ilia go name in Dconagari. 

Diroction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
ITonscholds; AgrionUnral 
jiopnlation. 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

Oaphal ; PTN. ; 

NE.: l»-0 

r,-.3;2r»87; .381 ; 2460. 

Local; 


Ofipker ; PTK. ; 

AV.; 11- () 

2.3; 172; 37; 172. 

Helw ak ; 

6-0 

OapKoll; PTN. ; 

N. ; 11-0 

O.H; lOl ; 22; 101. 

Patnn ; 

Local; 

9-0 

Oarcejanv ; KRT). ; 

N\V. : 13-0 

7.0; 3776; 769 ; 27*12. 

(Jatnra.l)ot' ; MHK. ; 

S. ; 1.3 0 

3.0; 213; 16; 213. 

.Mahalm- 

Icshwnr: 

10-0 

(Javanesvar ; KRCI. : .. 

X\V. ; 27-0 

1.0; JI7: 2.3; 140. 

Sonnkc : 

2-0 

Cikhali : KRD.: 

N. : 11 0 

3.3:13.30; 2.37:1163. 

Mnsnr*; 

.3 0 

Oikhali ; MHR. ; fw?t 

S. ; .7 -0 

0.;3; 107; 19; 107. 

Maliaba- 

Icshwar r 

6-41 

Oikhali ; STA. : 

S. : 1.3-0 

2..3; 708; 1.3.3; 702. 

Parnll; 

10-0 

diklinli ; WAI. : fwil 

OimanaRiinv :KiaT. ; • • 

\V. ; 0 0 

\E. : r. 0 

2.8; 12.33; 260; 11.31. 

n.0;2630; 440;230r». 

Panoha- 

gani. 
Local; 

; 2 0 

(Hncanei S. Niiiili ; STA. ; 

E.: 7 

2.0; 1286; 240; 1079. 

K she Ini 

Mahiili; 

.3 4) 

(^incaner Vaiidan ; STA. ; 

E.; 0 0 

[2.5; 1.379; 282 ; 12.32. 

IjOCal ; 







Cincani : ST A. ; 

W.; S~4 

2.3; 688; 156; 600. 

Kanher ; 

2-0 

Cindhavali ; WAT. ; .. 

8E.; KM) 

1.8; 0.32; 223; 857. 

Local; 

.. 

Cirambe ; PTN. ; 

NVV.; 22 0 

l.O; 251; 60; 240. 

Hdwak ; 

6-0 

Citali; KTV. ; 

SK.: 10-0 

14.0:3010; 678:2850. 

Local; 
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Ilailway St. ; 

Distanco. 

Wockly Bazar ; 

Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Masur; 11-0 

Local; Thu. 

Local; 


0 SI (6 pr; m).; pyt.; 
j 2 Cs (c).; Ram fr. Ct. 
Sud. 9.; 8 tl., M.; mq.; 
gym.; ch.; 2 lib.; 2 dp.; 
Temple of God Shri Ram» 

Karad ; 32-0 

Karad ; 34-0 

MaBur; 0-0 

Holwak ; Wed. 0-0 

Patnn ; Mon. 9-0 

Local; Sat. 

0-1 

n.; spr. 

rv. 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Chaphai Devi fr. Ct. Sud. 
7.; tl. 

6S1 (pr.; m; h).; pyt.; 
Cs (mp).; Maniti fr. Ct. 
Sud. 16.; 16 il.; mq.; 
dh.; gym.; ch.; 3 lib. 

Wathnr; 48-0 

Wathar; 3-0 

Masiir; 4-0 

Mahabalc' Tuc. 10-0 

shwar ; 

Pimpodo Sun. 3-0 

Bk.; 

Masur; Wed. 3-0 

Mahabale- 11-0 

shwar ; 

rv. ;8pr. 

t. 

w.; spr. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Navalai 
Devi fr. Mg. Sud. 4.; 2 tl. 
SI (pr).; Chavancshw'ur 
fr. Asn. Vad. 9.; tl. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 7 tl.; M.; 
mq.; gym.; 2 lib. 

Wathar; 46-0 

MahabalcHh- Tue. 6-0 

war; 

Mahabale* 5-0 

shwar; 

t.; pi. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2 tl. 

Sniara lid.; 20-0 

Pnrali ; Mon. 10-0 

Parali ; 9-0 


SI (pr). ; Janai fr. Mg. 
Sud. 11.; 2 tl.; gym. 

Wathar ; 28-0 

Punch agani; Tue. 2-0 

Panchagani; 1-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 5tl 

Korognon; 0-0 

Koregaon; Mon. 6-0 

.. 

W.;w.;n 

SI (pr).; pyt, Cs (mp). ; 
3tl, gym.; ch.; lib. 

Koregaon; 5-0 

Satara; Sun. 6-0 

Satara 5-0 

rv. 

SI (in).; 2sc.; (mp; mis).; 
Bhairav fr. Ct. Vad. 4.; 
2tl.; M. 

Rahimatpur; 0-0 

Targaon; Wed. 2-0 

Ix)ca] 

W. 

2S1 (2pr).; Mariiti fr. Ct. 
Vad. 15.; 4tl.; mq.; gym* 
lib.; 2dp. 

Satara Rd.; 19-0 

Kanher; Tue. 2-0 

0-1 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp. Group).; 
Vardhini fr^ Mg. Vad.lS.; 
4tl.; gym. 

Wathar; 10-0 

Bhuinj; Sat. 1-0 


rv.; W. 

SI (pr).; Navalai fr. (Vsk. 
Sud.l6).; 3 tl.; lib. 

Karad; 42-0 

Helwak; Wed. 6-0 

Helwak; 6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; a 

Rahimat- 30-0 

pur ; 

Local; Tue. 


rv.; w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).| 
6tl.; mq.; dg.; dh.; gym.| 

1 oh.; Ub.; dp. 


Vf «780—6] 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

Citeghar ; PTN. ; 

N.; 

4-0 

0.5; 100; 23; 87. 

Patan ; 

6-0 

Copaijii ; PTN.; 

SE.; 

r>-o 

1.5; 1077; 225; 001. 

Patan ; 

4-0 

Cora<}e ; KTV. ; =sflTR 

S. ; 

12-0 

5.8; 1373 ; 265 ; 1282. 

Mhasurne 

4-0 

Corambe ; JVL. ; 

W. ; 

1-2 

1-8; 181; 38; 174. 

Modha ; 

2-0 

Core ; KRD. ; ’sfft 

S. ; 

16-0 

7-0; 2486; 505; 2126. 

Pal; 

2-0 

Dabhe Mohan ; JVL. ; 

W. ; 

32-0 

2-8; 100; .35; 100. 

Mahaba- 

b'shwar ; 

(i-0 

Dabhe Dabhakar ; JVL 

W.; 

32-0 

4-3; 120; 28; 120. 

Mahaba> 

loshwar ; 

0-0 

Da^hoji ; PTN. ; 

NE. 

25-0 

20; .527; 115; .520. 

Ohafal; 

.5-0 

Dahigahv ; KKG. ; 

N. ; 

17-0 

1-3; 054; 185; 88.5. 

Deur ; 

2-0 

Dahiva<J ; STA. ; 

W.: 

0-0 

0*8; 421:105; 303. 

Saiara; 

2-0 

Dahiva^i ; MAN. ; 

E. ; 

0-2 

15*3; 40.57 ; 748; 2004. 

Local ; 


Dahyat; WAI. ; 

W. ; 

12-0 

10; ,345; 71; 31.3. 

Mahaba- 

loshwar ; 

7-0 

Dalamo<j[i; KTV. ; 

E. ; 

4-0 1 

2'8; .502; 00; 508. 

Vaduj ; 

4-0 

Dalava^i; PHL.; 

S. ; 

8-0 

6*0; 507 ; 118; .5.50. 

Phaltan ; 

10-0 

Dainbheva^i; KTV. ; 5rR^T^.. 

NE.; 

7-0 

3-8; 700; 137; 682. 

Katar- 

khatav ; 

3-0 

Danavali; MHR. ; 

E. : 

11-0 

0-8; 221; 01; 217. 

Panchagani ;7-0 

Dangarcghar ; JVL. ; . 

W. ; 

6-0 

0-8; 412; 75; 410. 

Medha ; 

6-0 

Daparava^i; JVL.; .. 

N. ; 

13-0 

0-8; 264; 67; 262. 

Panchagani ;2-4 

Darajai; KTV.; 

NW.i 

; 6-4 

1*8; 468; 87; 463. 

Khatav ; 

4-0 
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Hallway »St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

! 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

^ Institutions and other 
information. 

Kararl; 30-0 

Patan; 

Mon. 

5-0 

Patan; 6-0 

spr. 

tl. 

Karad; 10-0 

Patan; 

Mon. 

4-0 

Adul; 1-0 

W.;rv. 

SI (pr).; Jyotirling fr. Ct. 
Vud. 5.; 3tl. 

Rahinint- 17-0 

pur ; 

MhaHurne; 

Tue. 

4-0 


W.; w. 

SI (pr).; fJs(p).; Bhairav- 
nath fr. Ct. Vad. 8.; 3tl.: 
M.; mq ; dg. 

Satara Hd.; 20-0 

1 Med ha; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Satara 0-2 

Mahaha- 

leshwar 
* Rd.; 

W. 

tl. 

Maaur; 9-0 

Pal.; 

Sun. 

2-0 

Pal.; 3-0 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 
5tl. 

Satara Rd.; 45-0 - 

MahabnlcKh 

war; 

- Tue. 

0-0 

Mahahale- 16-0 

shwnr; 

W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 45-0 

Mahahalesh 

war; 

- Tue. 

0-0 

Mahahale- 10-0 

shwar; 

rv.; spr. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Masur; 15-0 

Chafal; 

Thu. 

5-0 

Chafal; 5-0 

spr.; w. 

SI (pr).; C8(c).; 4tl.; gym.; 
lib. 

Wathar; 2-0 

Dour; 

Tue. 

2-0 

Wathar; 3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 6tl.; gym. 

Satara Hd.; 12-0 

Satara; 

Suru 

2-0 

Parali; 3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Korcgatm; 28-0 

Local ; 

Mon. 


Local; 

rv. 

2S1 (pr;m).; pyt.; Cs(mp).; 
Siddhanath fr. Ct. Vad. 
3.; 5tl.; M. : mq.; 2dh.; 
gym,; ch.; lib.; 4dp. 

Wathar; 32-0 

Mahahalesh -Tue. 

war; 

7-0 

Panchagani; 6-0 

n. 

3tl. 

Korcgaon; 27-0 

_ Sat. 

4-0 


w.; str. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Hanuman 
fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; 4 tl.; 
gym.; oh. 

Adarki; 10-0 

Phaltan; 

Sun. 

10-0 

3 0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Shri Sid- 
heshwarfr. Ct. Vad. 16.; 

3tl. 

Kort'gaon; 31-0 


Sun. 

3-0 

Katar-kha- 3-0 

tav; 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Shri Shankar 
fr. Srn. Sud. 12.; 3tl.; ch. 

Wathar; 35-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

16-0 

Paiicha- 3-0 

gani; 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Satara Rd., 32-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

6-0 

Kelghar; 3-0 

W.; rv. 

SI (pr)., 2tl. 

Satara Rd., 20-4 

Humgaon; 

Sun. 

0-4 

Punch a- 2-0 

gani; 

' W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Korcgaon ; 20-0 

Khatav; 

Tue. 

4-0 

.. 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Shri Darya devi 
fr. Sm. Sud. 16.; 3tl. 


Vf 5780—eia 
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Village name in EngliBh ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Dconagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
IIouBi‘h{)ldB ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Dare ; MHR. ; ^ 

W.; 3-4 

1-8; 62; 15; 61. 

Mahaba- 6-0 

Dare Bk. ; JVL. ; 

NK.; 4-0 

2 0; 809; 173; 794. 

lesbwar ; 

Kudal; 4-0 

Dare Bk.; STA. 

W. ; 2 0 

1*8; 627; 122; 329. 

Satara; 2-0 

Dare Kh. ; -TVL. ; ^ 

E. ; 9-4 

1-6; 492; 108; 488. 

Saigaon ; 0-4 

Dare Kh. ; STA.; ^ ^ 

W. ; 0-4 

1-3; 176; 34; 84. 

Satara ; 2-0 

Dare Tarf Parali ; STA. ; 

W. ; 6-0 

1-6; 268; 62; 236. 

Satara; 6-0 

^ ^ TOSt 




Dare Tarf Tamb ; JVL. ; 

SW.; 11-0 

1-8; 261; 68; 261. 

Bam noli 1-4 

cIR. 

Daruj ; KTV. ; 

SE. ; 5-4 

3*8; 1211; 217 ; 1121. 

Kasabe ; 

Khatav ; 3-0 

Dasavacjli ; WAI ; 

W.; 8-0 

0*8; 213; 48; 206. 

Panchagani; 2-0 

Dateva<ii ; KTV. ; 

SE. ; 11-0 

4*5; 402 ; 80; 317. 

Mnyani; 6-0 

piivari ; PTN. ; 

SE. ; 9-6 

1-6; 450; 87; 449. 

Marali ; 2-0 

Dastan ; PTN. ; 

NW. : 20 0 

0-8; 117; 26; 117. 

Helwak ; 5-0 

Deganv ; STA. ; 

E. ; 6-0 

7-3; 2647 ; 613 ; 2023. 

Local; 

Deganv ; WAI. ; 

E. ; 12-0 

0-5; 1263; 259 ; 1126. 

Local ; 

Dehiir ; JVL. ; 

S. ; 20-0 

8-3; 182; 39; 165. 

Medha; 26-0 

Deoghar Tarf Patan ; PTN. ; 

N. ; 3-0 

0-2; 24; 6; 24. 

Patan ; 3-0 





Deravan ; PTN. ; 

NE. ; 21-0 

3 0; 1286 ; 276 ; 1218. 

Chafal; 1-4 

Deur ; KRG. ; ^3??: 

NW. ; 14r-0 

4-8; 1810; 258 ; 1606. 

Local ; 

Devali ; MHR. ; 

SE. ; 11-0 

2-5; 325; 70; 807. 

Mahaba- 6-0 

Devaghar T. Helavak ; PTN. ; 

E. ; 26-0 

01; 48; 6; 48. 

leshwar; 

Helwak; 12-0 
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Railway 8t. ; 

Weekly Bazar 

i 

Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distatioe. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 

water 

inforniation. 


Distance. 



facilities. 


Wathar; 45-0 

Mahabalo- 

Tue. 

5-0 

Mahabalo- .. 

W. 

SI (pr).; Hanuman fr.; 


shwar ; 



shwar; 


Ct. Siid.16.; 4tl. 

iSatara Rcl.; 30-0 

Kudal ; 

Wed. 

4-0 


W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 







Zaroji fr. Ct. Sud.6.; 6tl.; 







gyM- 

Satara Rd.; 12-0 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

2-0 

3-0 

w.; n. 

SI (pr).; Janaidevi fr. Fig. 
Sud.9.; 2tl. 

Saiara R,d.; 21-0 

Anewadi ; 

Fri. 

1-0 


vv. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 12-0 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

2-0 

2-0 

11. 

Pisaidovi fr. Ct. Vad. 9.; 







2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 16-0 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

6-4) 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Satara Rd.; 3o-4 

Medha; 

Moil. 

10-4 

Medha; 11-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Korcgaoii ; 10-0 

Khatav ; 

Tuo. 

3-0 


str.; w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Hanuraan 







fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; 5tl., 

nuj.; dh.; gym.; lib,; 
dn 

Wathar; 28-0 

Panchagani; Tue. 

2-0 

1 



SI (pr). 

Kr)r€*gaoM ; 34-0 

Mayani; 

Sun. 

5-0 1 


VV. 

SI (pr).; 2fl.; imp; gym. 

Kara<i ; 21-0 

Sulcwad i; 

Sun. 

3-0 

Suh'wadi; 3-0 

VV.;w. 

SI (pr).; Siddln'shwar fr. 







(^t. Sud. 9.; 2tl. 

Karad ; 41-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

5-0 

Helwak ; o 0 

rv. 

SI(])r).; tl. 

RaJdinal- 9-0 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

2-0 

3-0 

W.;w. 

SI (pr).; 2 Cb (2e).; 

pur ; 






Baliirideo fr. Ct. Sud 
11.; 4tl.; lib. 

Wathar; 12-0 

Bhuinj ; 

Sat. 

3-^0 


W. 

(pr)-; pyt.; 2 tl.; 







inq.; lib. 

Satara Rd.; 51-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

26-0 

Medha; 20 0 

rv.; spr 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Karad ; 20-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 

3-0 

Patan; 3-0 

w. 


Masur; 13-0 

Chafal; 

Thu. 

1-4 

Stage; 0-2 

W.; n. 

2S1 (2pr).; pyt.; Cs (c).; 
4tl.; 2g>m.; lib. 

Wathar; 3-0 

Local; 

Tue. 



rv.; n. 

2Sl(pr, m).; pyt.; Cs(c).; 







Bhairava fr. Ct. Sud. 12.; 
inq.; db.; oh.; lib.; Coh.; 
Bhosle Palace. 

Wathar; 43-0 

Mahabalosh- 

• Tue. 

5-0 

Mahabale- 12-0 

W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Somoshwar 


war; 



shwar; 


fr. Mg. Sud. 10.; 2tl. 

Karad; 49-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

12-0 

Helwak; 12-0 

rv,; 

2tl. 
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Village name in English ; 

Direction ; 

Ai*ea (ISq. ms.); Pop. ; 

I*o8t office ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

Households ; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village name in Deonagari. 

distance. 

population. 



Dcvasarc ; JVL. ; 

VV. ; 

10-0 

1*0; 108; 39; 108. 

Mahaba- 

6-0 





leshwiir ; 


Devilpur ; MAN. ; 

E. ; 

22-0 

4-3; 490; 95; 452. 

Mhaswud 

4-0 

Dhilkani; MAN. ; 

S\V. ; 

14-0 

7-5; 090; 1(51; 040. 

Mhaswnd 

8-0 

DJiaiiiaiier ; KKG. ; 

•S. ; 

7-0 

2 8; 1407; 287 ; 1027. ^ 

Lf)cal ; 


Dhainani ; MAN. ; 

E. ; 

13-0 

1 

4*8; 3(i4 ; 80; 351. 

Mhaswad 

6-0 

Dliiiiuaiii; TTN. ; 

S.; 

40-0 

4 *8; 2545; 510 ; 2410. 

lAicnl ; 


Dhanakal; PTN. ; .. 

VV. ; 

18-0 

2*3; 209; 55; 201. 

Helwak ; 

3-0 

niiaiiakaviujli ; JVL. ; . 

►S.; 

5-0 

0*8; 105 ; 39; 105. 

.Modha ; 

0-0 

Dhandt*g)uir : MHli. ; < .. 

E. ; 

14-0 

1 *3 ; 412 ; 90 ; 348. 

l*anulia 

1-0 





gani ; 


DJiaiadev ; MIIR. ; 

S. ; 

9-0 

0*5 ; 122 ; 26 ; 122. 

Maliaba- 

10-0 





loHwar ; 


Dhariipuri ; KTV. ; ^ 1 <1^^ .. 

JVW. 

7-0 

2-3; 057; 130; 010. 

Khatav ; 

3-0 

Dliiivadasi ; STA. ; 

NVV. : 

; S-0 

1*8; 832; 171; 018. 

Local ; 


Dhavade ; PTN. ; 

s. ; 

8-0 

2^3 ; 300 ; 09 ; 300. 

Morgiri ; 

2-0 

Dhavadi ; WAI. ; 

N. ; 

(5-0 

5*0; 1020 ; 204 ; 1002. 

VVa-i; 

5-0 

pliaval ; PHL. ; 

NVV.: 

; 11-0 

7*3; 1560; 314 ; 1391. 

Phaltan ; 

71-0 

bliiivaii ; JVL. ; STT^ 

SE.; 

7-4 

1*3; 76; 19; 76. 

Medha ; 

8-0 

Dliavali ; STA. ; 

W.; 

21-0 

1*8; 154; 48; 154. 

Parali ; 

8-0 

Dhavali ; WAI. ; tNNrfl 

W.; 

12-0 

|0*5; 140; 28; 140. 

Pancha- 

3-0 





gani; 


Dlmyati ; i’TN. ; simt 

NE.; 

23-0 

1*3; 295; 68; 296. 

Chafal; 

6-0 

phebevaiji ; PTN. ; . • 

S.; 

14-4 

1-8; 471; 87; 162. 

Local ; 


phokavale ; PTN. ; .. 

E. ; 

22-0 

2*5; 151; 33; 151. 

Helwak ; 

16-0 

blion^eva^i; KTV. ; . 

S.J 

12-0 

5*8; 864; 172; 829. 

Mayani ; 

3-0 

Dhom ; WAI.; sftR' 

W.; 

6-0 

2*0; 1006; 173; 948. 

Local ; 
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Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 


Distance. 




facilities, 


SataraRcl.; 36~0 

Mahabalcsh- Tuo. 

6-0 



rv. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 


war 






Korogaoii ; 55-0 

Mhaswad ; Wed. 

4-5 

Mhaswad 

; 4-0 

W. 

2S1 (pr; m).; Cs (c). 

Korcgatm ; 41-0 

Mhaswad ; Wed. 

8-0 

Divad ; 

5-0 

w; n. 

Sl(pr).; 4tl.; ch. 

Rahiinai- 0-4 

llahiinat- Tiie. 

4-0 

Ltical ; 


rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; mq.; 

pur ; 

pur ; 





dh.; gym.; ch.; 2Iib. 

Korcgaoii ; 30-0 

MhaHM ud ; Wed. 

6-0 

Palashi; 

3- 0 

VV. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Karad ; 20-0 

Local; Mon. 


Stage ; 


w.; W. 

3SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (c). 







Bhairavdevi fr. Ct. Vad 
4.; 3 tl.; mq.; gym.; 

2 lib. 

Karad; 39-0 

Helwak ; Wed. 

3-0 

Helwak ; 

5-0 

spr. 

tl. 

SataraRd.; 21-0 

Mcdha ; Mon. 

6-0 



rv. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

VVathar; 27-0 

Wai; Mon. 

7-0 

Puncha- 

1-4 

t. 

tl.; gym. 




gani; 



1 

VVatliar ; 38-0 

Maluibale- Tue, 

10~0 

Mahabale- 

9-0 

spr. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 


shwar ; 


shwar; 




Koivguoii; 18-0 

Khatav ; Tuo. 

3-0 


i 


(pOd pyt.; Balubai 







fr. (;t. Sud. 6.; 3 tl. 

Satara Kd.; 17-0 

Kanher; Tue. 

3-0 

Kanher ; 

3-0 

t.; w.; 

SI (pr).; Waghaidevi fr. 






W. 

Ct. Sud. 16.; :9 tl.; 

gym.;I ib. (Bhargavaram. 
fr. Sm 1 to 10). 

Karad ; 19-0 

Morgiri ; Thu. 

2-0 



w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Wathar; 25-0 

Wai; Mon. 

6-0 



w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 6tl.; gym.; 







ch. 

Adarki; 10-0 

Phaltan; Sun. 

7-0 

.. 

1-2 

str. 

3S1 (3pr).;Cs.;3tl.;M.;Ub. 

Satara Rd.; 34-0 

Mcdha; Mon. 

8-0 

Kclghar; 

3-0 

w. 

2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 24-0 

Parali; Mon. 

8-0 

.. 

13-0 

str. 

tl. 

Wathar; 28-0 

Panohagani; Tue. 

3-0 

Wai; 

12-0 

rv. 

2U. 

Masur; 20-0 

Chafal; Thu. 

6-0 

Chafal; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.i Ub. 

Karad; 63-0 

Ix>cal; Tue. 


Local ; 


w. 

2S1 (pr;h).; 3tl.; M.; lib.; 
2dp. 

Karad; 62-0 

Helwak; Wed. 

16-0 


12-0 

str. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Koregaon; 37-0 

Mayani; Sun. 

3-0 



W. 

SI (pr).; pyt,; 2tl. 

Wathar; 26-0 

Wai; Mon. 

5-0 

Local ; 


rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Bahirdev fr. 
Phg. Vad.; 6tl.; 2dh. 
gym.; lib.; dp. 
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VilJage nanio in EngliKh ; 

Dii*ection ; 

Area (Sq. ins.) ; Pop. ; 

i\>st Office ; 

Taluka abbiwiiitioii ; 

Travelling 

Households ; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village name in Deoiiagari. 

distance. 

population. 


piiorosi ; PTN. ; 

S. ; 14-0 

20; 802; 154; 701. 

! 

Taralc; 3-0 

Dhujadev ; MAN. ; 

E. ; 22-0 

7-8; 340; 70; 207. 

Mliaswad ; ,5-0 

Dhumalavadi; KRG. ; 

N. ; 7-0 

2-0; 017; 177; 4cS2. 

Satara Ild.; 3-0 

SHTraWt 




picoli; PTN.; 


3-3; 107; 30; 107. 

llelvvak , 17-0 

Dighavale ; STA. ; 


0-8: 4; 1; 4 

Parnii ; 0-0 

Diskal ; KTV. ; r^H>o4 

NW.; 22-0 

10-8; 4103; 801 ; 4013. 

Local ; 

Diksi ; PTN. ; 

S. ; 10-0 

0-3; 108; 24; 02. 

Morgiri ; 3-0 ; 

Divad ; MAN. ; 

8E. ; 13 0 

80; 1214, 310; 000. 

Maliswad ; 5-0 

Divadev ; JVL. ; 

XW. ; 3-0 

0*8; 280; 02; 280. 

M(*dlia; 2-0 i 

Diva^i Bk. ; PTN. ; ?. .. 

SK. ; 4-0 

0*3; 1825; 313; 1371. 

llabule ; 3-0 ' 

i 

Divasi Kh. ; PTN. ; . 

N.; 10-0 

4-8; 580; 122; .>80. 

i 

Patan ; 9-0 

DodanT ; JVJj. ; 

W. ; 28 0 

0*3; 75; 15; 75. 

Maliaba- 16-0 




le.shv ar ; 

Dojeganv ; STA. ; 

S. ; 7-0 

1-3; 577 ; 103; 418. 

Xagthaiie ; 4-0 

Dudhagaiiv ; Mllli. ; J^FTR’ .. 

SK. ; y-0 

1-8; 103; 45; 82. 

•Mall aba- 7-0 




lesbu ar ; 

Dudliebavi ; PHL. ; .. 

NW. ; 8-0 

7*5; 1523; 280 ; 1301. 

Local ; 

Dudliosi ; MHR. ; 

W. ; 7-0 

1*8; 88; 18; 82. 

]\lahaba- 5-0 




Irshwar ; 

Dughl ; KRG. ; 5 ^ 

S. ; 4-0 

2-0; 692; 148; 008. 

Itahimat- 4-0 




pur ; 

Duicivadi ; WAI. ; .. 

NW.; 8-4 

0-5; 90; 22; 90. 

Wai ; 10-0 

Dimd ; JVL. ; i? 

S. ; 5-0 

1*3; 300; 72; 207. 

Modha ; 3-0 

Duscrc ; KRD. ; 

S. ; 10-0 

1*6; 1413; 281 1259. 

Vadgaon 1-4 




Haveli ; 

Dusale ; PTN.; 

N. ; 35-4 

10; 284; 52; 273. 

Chafal ; 5-0 

Ekambe ; KR 6 .; 

SE. ; 5-0 

11*8; 1718; 333 ; 1532. 

Local ; 

Ekasal; KRG.; i^y^oa 

S. ; 2-0 

1 

2-8; 907; 170; 901. 

Koregaon; 2-4 

1 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 

i 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Targaon; 11-O 

Tarale; Sat. 

3-0 

Tarale ; 

3-0 

w.; n. 

SI (pr).; Cs (c).; Mahashi- 
varatra fr. Mg. Sud.l4.; 
3tl.; gym.; lib. 

Pandhar- 32-0 

))iir ; 

Mhaswad; Wed. 

5-0 

Satara- 0-2 

l*amlhar- 

piir Rd. ; 

n.; W. 

1 

SI (pr).; Dhuloba fr. Ct. 
Sud.l5.; 2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 3-0 

Padali; Wed. 

3-0 

Satara Rd.; 2-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl. 

Karad; 54-0 

Helwak; Wed. 

17-0 



w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Satnra Rd.; 22-0 

I’arali; Mon. 

(i-0 

.. 



DESERTED. 

Korogaon; 12-0 

Local; ^Ved. 




i W. 

^ W. 

2S1 (pr;h).; pyt.; 22tL; 
M.; 2inq.; dg.; ch.; lib. 

Kamd; 12-0 

Morgiri; Thu. 

3-0 

i 



tl. 

Koi'cgaon; 40-0 

Mhaswad; W»hI. 

5-0 

Local; 

1-4 

W.; n. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; luq.; ch. 

SaUii-a Rd.; 28-0 

Medha; Mon. 

2-0 

Madurdi; 

2-0 

pj. 

2tl. 

Karad; 15-0 

Marul Tarf Fri. 

Haveli; 

4-0 

Baliule; 

3-0 

W.;w. 

2S1 (pr;in).; 2tl. 

Karad; 34-0 

Patau; Mon. 

0-0 

Patan: 

0-0 

n. 

pyt.; tl.; M. 

Padali; 48* 

Muhahaleyli-Tiie. 

war; 

16-0 

Medha; 

28-0 

W. 

tl. 

Targaon; 14-0 

Nagthaiie; Tues. 

4-0 

Walse; 

1-0 

str. 

SI (pr)-; Cs (e).; lluiiuinan 
fr et. sml. ].’> 4tl.; ch. 

Watliar; 47-0 

Mahabalesh-Tuc. 

war; 

7-0 

Mahaba- 

leshwar; 

8-0 

spr. 

SI (pr).; Dudhai Devi fr. 
Mg. Sud. 0.; 3U. 

Lonand; 25-0 

Bazar; Sat. 



•• 

W.; w.; 

str. 

Si (m).; 2C8 (mi);wv).; 6tl.; 
M.; niq.; gym.; ch; lib; 

VVathar; 43-0 

Maha 1 m losb -3'ue. 

war; 

5-0 

Mahaba- 

leshwar; 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Raliiniatpur; 4-0 ] 

Raliiinatpur ;Tliu. 

4-0 

•• 


w.; n. 

SMpr)-; pyt.; 2tl.; gym. 

Wathar; 30-0 

Wai; Mon. 

10-0 

Wai; 

10-0 

rsr. 

2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 3-0 

Medha; Mon. 

3-0 



pi. 

SJ (pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; gym. 

Shonoli; 3-4 

Vadgaon Mon. 

Haveli; 

1-4 



rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; lib. 

Targaon ; 10-0 

Tarale; Sat. 

o—0 

Tarale ; 

5-0 

W. 

Si (pr).; Jalai Devi fr. 
Phg. Sud. 10.; 4 tl. 

Korcgaon; 7-0 

Koregaon; Mon. 

7-0 

Koregaon; 

o—0 

W.; w. 

SI pyt.; Cs (c).; 

4 tl.; gym.; ch.; lib. 

Koregaon ; 2-4 

Koregaon; Mon. 

2-4 

Local; 

1 

w. 

(pr)-; pyt.; 2tl.; 

gym.; lib. 
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Village iiamo in English ; 

Taluka abbrt^viation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
ptjpulation. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Ekasar ; WAI.; 

W. ; 

3-0 

1-8; 727 

; 134 

.581. 

Wai; 

4-0 

Enphul; KTV.; trsTfe? 

E.; 

0-0 

6 -8 ; 1664 

; 240 

1337. 

PuHCgaon ; 

2-0 

Erandal; MHR.; 

E.; 

6-0 

0*5; 138 

; 31 

134. 

Mahaba- 

4-0 







loshwar ; 


Ga^havakliop ; PTN.; 

VV. ; 

18 0 

1-8; 281 

; ()0 

268. 

Hclwak ; 

5-0 









Gajavadi ; STA. ; 

VV. ; 

r> 0 

0-8; 630 

1.37 

666. 

Parali ; 

1-0 

GadhavalT ; JVL.; 

W. ; 

10 0 

10; 170 

41 

167. 

Bam noli 

1-0 







Kn.sal)<‘; 


Galadev ; JVL. ; ^TIc3^ 

VV.; 

6-0 

0-Si 60 

21 

80. 

Mtidlia ; 

6 0 

GaiigotT ; MAN. ; 

E.; 

20-0 

4-3; 49.5 

122 

466. 

M has wad 

.3-0 

Ganje ; JVL. ; 

W.; 

2-0 

3-3; 799 

188 

701. 

M a; 

2-0 

Garavaclc ; TTN. ; 

SE. ; 

12-0 

26; 1308; 261, 

1233. 

Babiilo ; 

0-2 

Gavadi ; JVL. ; 

VV. ; 

3-0 

1-3; 669 

101 

613. 

Mc'dlia; 

3 0 

Gavadi ; STA. ; ^TPrit 

W. ; 

7-0 

.. 362 

72; 

.309. 



GfivadhosI ; JVL. ; •. 

W.; 

19 -0 

1-8; 280 

77 

279. 

Baniiioli 

8-0 







Kasabo ; 


Ghiinav ; PTN. ; 

N. ; 

6-0 

1-3; 249; 52, 

233. 

I’atan ; 

6-0 

GhanavT ; PTN. ; 

NW. 

; 9-4 

.f-8; 282 

80 

280. 

Tarale ; 

8-0 

Gliatamatha ; PTN. ; ^TRTJTRT. . 

W. ; 

19 0 

0-8; 44 

10 

44. 

Uelwak ; 

5-0 

Ghatavan ; STA. ; 

SVV. ; 

1.5-0 

0-5; .56 

10 

66. 

Parali ; 

9-0 

Ghavari ; MHR. ; mc( <> 

«.; 

7-0 

1*3; 241 

51 

186. 

Mahaba> 

7-0 







loshwar ; 


Glieradategad ; PTN. ; 

W. ; 

4-4 

1-3; 95 

21 

94. 

Patan ; 

4-0 









Ghera-Kclafija ; WAI. ; 

W. ; 

1.5.0 

2-0; 135; 

27; 

135. 

Wai; 

5-0 

TO%o3^ 








Ghoganv ; KRD. ; ^fPrR 

SW. ; 

16-0 

4*3; 1043; 

209 ; 

1020. 

Yelgaon • 

2-4 

Ghonasapur ; MHR. ; . 

S.; 

14-0 

1-0; 98 

17 

97. 

Mahaba- 

12 0 







leshwar ; 


GhonasI ; KRD. ; 

N.; 

5-4) 

0-8; 412; 

60; 

395. 

Umbraj ; 

5-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 

Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Wathar; 24-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

4-0 



W.; rv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; gym.; 

Koregaon ; 34-0 

Piisegaoii ; 

Sun. 

2-0 



sir. 

2S1. (pr).; pyt.; Otl.; 








mq.; dg.; gym. 

Wathar; 44-0 

Mahabalo* 

Tuc. 

7-0 

Machurar; 

3-0 

W. 

vSl (pr).; tl. 


shwar; 







Karad ; 40 -0 

llclwak ; 

Wed. 

5-0 


3-0 

rv.; W. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

SaiaraUd.; 17-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

1-0 

Parali; 

1-0 

W. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl.; gym. 

Padali; 32 0 

Mcdha; 

Mon. 

8-0 

Mcdha; 

10-0 

rv. 

2tl. 

SataraKd.; 32-0 

Mcdha; 

Mon. 

0-0 

Mcdha; 

0-0 

rsr.; rv. 

(Jaleshwar fr. Kt. Sud 








11.; 2tl. 

Korcgaoii ; 54-0 

MhaHwad ; 

Wed. 

3-0 

Mhaswad; 

4-0 

W.; n. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

SataraRd.; 27-0 

Mcdha ; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Medha; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Bhairav 








fr. Pgh. Vad. 7.; 3tl.; 








M.; lib. 

Karad ; 15-0 

Marul T. 

Fri. 

0-2 

Bahuki; 

2-0 

W.; spr. 

^51 (pr).; pyt.; C8(c); 


Havcli 






(Janapali fr. Srn. Sud. 








9.; 4tl.; mq.; gym.; lib. 

SataraRd.; 20-0 

Mcdha; 

Mon. 

3-0 



W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl. ; 






10 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 4tl. 

Satara Rd.; 40-0 

Modha; 

Mon. 

14-0 

Mcdha; 

19-0 

rv.; 82 >r. 

2tl. 

Karad; 31-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 

0-0 

Patan ; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Nath fr, Ct. 








Sud. 11.; 2tl. 

Karad; 31-0 

Taralc ; 

Sat. 

8-0 



n. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Karad ; 30- 0 

llclwak ; 

Wed. 

o—0 

Helwak; 

6-0 

n. 


SataraRd.; 25-0 

Paral i; 

Mon. 

9-0 

Parali; 

9-0 

rsr. 

Devi fr. Psh. 4.; tl. 

Wathar; 47-0 

Mahabalesh 

- Tuc. 

7-0 

Mahabalc- 

9-0 

pi.; t. 

Bhoiroba fr. Mg. Sud. 3.; 


war; 



shwar; 



2tl. 

Karad; 25-0 

I’atan ; 

Mon. 

4-0 



11. 


Wathar; 30-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

5-0 



spr. 

Fort. 

Karad; 19-0 

Yelgaoii; 

Thu. 

2-4 



W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs(mp).; 








3tl.; gym.; 3Cch. 

Wathar; 52-0 

Mahabalesh 

- Tuc. 

12-0 

Mahabalo* 

16-0 

spr. 

2tl.; Pandav Lake. 


war ; 



shwar; 




Masur; 4-0 

Umbraj ; 

Mon. 

5-0 



rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Janubai 








fr. Vsk. Sud. 6.; 2tl.; 








gym. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agrioultural 
population. 

Post Ollice ; 

Distance. 

Ghot ; PTN. ; ^ 

S.; 

lG-0 

5-5; 1381; 300 ; 1353. 

Tarale; 3 -0 

Ghoill; PTN.; 


•• 

3-8; 755 ; 101; 710. 

Dbebewadi ;5-0 

Giravl; PHL. ; 


8-0 

19 -8; 2320; 403 ; 2023. 

Local; 

GociilvalT ; MHR. ; 

E. ; 

i:i-o 

13; 300; 79; 325. 

Panchagani;l-0 

Godeli ; STA. ; 

E. ; 

0-3 

Part of municipal area. 

.. 

Gogavc ; JVL. ; 

VV. ; 

9-0 

1-5; 448; 102; 402. 

Bamnoli 8-0 





Ka«abe ; 

Gojeganv ; PTN. ; 

NVV. 

23-0 

8-3; 025; 210; 890. 

Helwak; 10-0 

Gojeganv ; STA. ; 

E. ; 

7-0 

10; 500; 105; 453. 

Tasgaon ; 1-0 

Gokhall ; PUL. ; 

NE. ; 

U-0 

5-3; 1080; 334 ; 1400. 

Gun ware; 5 -0 

Gokul T, Helavak ; PTN. ; 

VV. ; 

18-0 

2*8 , 277 ; 74; 24.5. 

llelwak ; 2-0 






Gokuf T. Patan ; PTN. ; 


8-0 

1-8; 200; 49; 250. 

Morgiri ; 4-0 






Golegauv ; WAI. ; ^o 4 ^lN 

W. ; 

18-0 

1-3; 104; 21; 104. 

Mahaba- 3-0 





leshwar ; 

Goleswar ; KKD. ; < 

SE. ; 

3-0 

It-5; 1125; 200; 709. 1 

Karad ; 3-0 

Golewa^I; WAI. ; 

VV., 

10-0 

1-8; 237 ; 48; 190. 

Mahaba- 4-0 





leshwar ; 

Goridavale Bk. ; MAN. ; 

E. ; 

3-4 

9*8; 2352; 537 ; 1653. 

Local ; . * 

5. 





Gondavale Kh. ; MAN. ; 

E.; 

0-0 

9-0; 1214; 220; 991. 

Gond avalc 2-0 





Budruk ; 

Gondemal ; JVL. ; ’ffSHTS .. 

SW.; 

5-0 

10; 111; 27; 111. 

Medlia ; 4-0 

Gondi ; KRD. ; nlP?t 

S.; 

17-0 

1*3; 747; 143; 595. 

Shenoli ; 3-0 

Gopuj; KTV.; 

SW.; 

6-0 

3*8; 1182; 243; 1104. 

Aundh ; 6-0 



SATARA raSTRICr 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Bazar 


Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

In8titutir>iis and other 

DiHtance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 



Diatance. 




facilities. 


Targaon ; 

8-0 

Tarale; 

Sat. 

3-0 

Tarale; 

3-0 

w.; W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 7tl.; gym. 

Karad ; 

27-0 

Dhebewadi 

; Tue. 

6-0 

Dhidjewadi 

i ;5-0 

W.; w. 

SJ (pr).; tl. 

Loiiand ; 

25 0 

Bazar; 

Sat. 


Local 


W.; w. 

2S1 (pr; m).; SCs (>np; 









ws; fmg).; lOtl.; M.; 
3 gym.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Wathar ; 

27-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

7-0 

Panchn- 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; 3 tl.; gym. ; 






gani; 

0-2 


ch.; lib. 

SI (pr).; Balideo fr. Ct. 









Sud. 16.; tl.; mq.; dh.; 









gym. 

Satnrn Hd. 

36-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

9-0 

Medha; 

9-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; P 5 "t.; 3tl. ; Sarvo- 
daya Office,; Agricultu¬ 
ral office. 

Karad ; 

62-0 j 

ITelwak ; 

Wed. 

10-0 

.. 


rv. 

2S1 (pr; h.),; tl. 

Rahirnatpur 4-0 

Tasgaon ; 

Wed. 

1-0 


0-6 

rv. 

SI. (pr).; Cs. (mp).; 3tl.; 









lib. 

Baramati; 

9-0 

Bazar ; 

Sat. 



6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs. (mp).; 4tl.; 
mq.; dh.; gym.; ch.; 
lib.; dp. 

Karad ; 

30-0 

Holwak ; 

Wed. 

2-0 

Koyana- 

4-0 

n. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 






nagar; 


1 


Karad ; 

31-0 

Morgiri ; 

Thu. 

4-0 

Patan ; 

8-0 

W.; spr. 

Ninai fr. Ct. Sud. 13. ; tl. 

Wathar ; 

38-0 

Mahabaleah- 

Tue. 

3-0 

Mahabale¬ 

3-0 

W.;rv. 

pyt. ; tl. 



war. 



sh war. 




Karad ; 

6-0 

Karad ; 

Thu. 

3-0 

Karad ; 

3-0 

j 

rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs. (mp).; 
Maruti fr. Ct. Sud. 16.; 
3tl.; mq.; gym.; lib. 

Wathar ; 

38-0 

Mahabalesh- 

Tue. 

4-0 

Mahabale- 

4-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr). ; 2tl. 



war. 



shw'ar. 




Korogaon 

29-0 

Local 

Thu. 


Local 


rv.;W.; 

2S1 (pr; m).; pyt.; Cs. 








w.; n. 

(mp).; 8tl.; M.; mq.; dh.; 
ch.; lib.; 2dp. 

Koragaon ; 

31-0 

Gondavale 

Thu. 

2-0 

Local 


rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; tl.; gym. 



Bk. 







Satara Rd. 

3(M) 

Medha; 

Mon. 

4-0 



n. 

2 tl. 

Shenoli; 

3-0 

Shenoli; 

Sat. 

3-0 

Shenoli; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl. 

Rahimat- 

17-0 

Aundha; 

Tue. 

6-0 

Ixioal 


str.;w. 

SI (pr).; 4tl; Ub. 

pur. 
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Village name in Englieh ; 

Direction; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Post office ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Travelling i 

Households ; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village name in Deonagari. 

distance, i 

population. 



Goregaiiv Nimaso(J ; KTV, ; 

S.; 

8—0 

1-8; 341; 77; 328. 

Ambavade ; 2-0 

pTRFEft^ 






Goreganv Vangl ; KTV. ; 

S.; 

15-0 

3 0; 1139; 222; 858. 

Pusesawali 

; 1-4 







Goresi; MITR. ; jftM 

S.; 

8 0 

0-8; 72; 12; 63. 

Mali aba- 

9-0 





leshwar ; 


Gosatva^i ; PTN. ; .. 

W.; 

10-0 

2-3; 220; 56; 221. 

Holwak ; 

2-0 

Gothane ; PTN. ; 

W. ; 

13-4 

6-8; 135; 30; 13.5. 

Morgiri; 

11 0 

Govarc ; KKD. ; 

K.; 

3-0 

2 5; 1234; 191; 083. 

Ogalcwadi 

; 2-0 

Govaxe ; PTN. ; *\\mX 

W.; 

12-0 

2*8; 115; 28; 115. 

Helwak ; 

5-0 

Gove j STA. ; 

N. ; 

10-0 

3-8; 1447 ; 292 ; 1286. 

Limb ; 

0.4 

Gove ; WAI. ; ^ 

W. ; 

10-0 

10; 358; 81; 345. 

Dhom ; 

3-0 

Gudbe ; PTN. ; »jt 

S.; 

37-0 

2*3 ;1721 ; 330 ; 1534. 

Dhebe- 

3 0 





wadi; 


Gulumb ; WAI. ; 

NE. i 

; 8-0 

4-3; 1830; 367 ; 1598. 

Surur; 

2-0 

Gunavare ; PHL. ; 

W.; 

11-0 

7-5; 1770; 353 ; 16.32. 

Local; 


Gunjall ; PTN. ; ^pTToSt 

W.; 

4-0 

0-5; 265; 54; 265. 

Morgiri; 

2-0 

Gurasale ; KTV. ; 

S.; 

.5-0 

9 -8; 1671; 296 ; 1529. 

Vaduj ; 

5-0 

Gitregliar ; MHR. ; 

E.; 

7-0 

0-8; 120; 30; 116. 

Panoha- 

5-0 





gaiii; 


Gureghar ; PTN. ; 

S.; 

10-0 

0*5; 56; 13; 50. 

Local; 


Hamadabad ; STA. ; 5?H<5T«rK .. 

N. j 

4-0 

0-8; 261; 46; 232. 

Satara; 

3-0 

Haracandl ; JVL. ; 

W. ; 

21-0 

1*6; 302 ; 73; 253. 

Bamnoli 

8-0 





Kasabe; 


Haro^T ; MHR. ; 

W.; 

9-0 

0'8; 134; 37; 134. 

Mahaba- 

10-0 





leshwar; 


Hatagegbar ; JVL. ; .. 

N. ; 

14-0 

1*6; 721; 162; 701. 

1 Kharshi; 

3-0 


1 



1 T. Baramure; 
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Railway St.; 

Weekly Bazar 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 

water 

information. 



Distance. 




facilities. 


Koregaon ; 

30-0 

Mayani; 

Sun. 

6-0 



w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl. 

Rahimat- 

18-4 

Piisesawali; 

Wed. 

1-4 



w.; str. 

SI (pr).; 4tl. ; mq.; dg.; 

pur. 








gy"»- 

Wathar; 

40-0 

Mahabalosh- 

Tuo. 

9-0 

Mahabale* 

8-0 

rv.; spr. 

2tl. 



war. 



shwar. 




Karad ; 

34-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

2-0 

Helwak ; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Karad ; 

63-0 

Morgiri ; 

Thu. 

11-0 


6-0 

spr. 

tl. 

Kurad ; 

2-0 

Karad ; 

Thu. 

1-0 



rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Ohaundesh- 
wari fr. Vsk. Vad. 16.; 
3tl.; mq.; lib. 

Karad ; 

39-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

6-0 


3-0 

w.; rv. 

2tl. 

Satara Rd. 

0-0 

Limb. 

Sun. 

0-4 

Limb; 

1-0 

W.;rv; 

SI (pr).; Mahashivaratra 








w. 

fr. Mg. Vad. 13.; Bhai- 
ravnath fr. Vsh. Sud. 4 
M.; gym.; lib. 

Wathar ; 

27-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

9-0 



rv. ; W. 

SI. (pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; gym. 

Karad ; 

19-0 

Dhebcwadi 

Tue. 

3-0 



W. 

SI (m).; pyt. ; Os. (c).; 









.Tyotiba fr. Krt. Vad. 5.; 
4tl.; gym.; lib. 

Lonand ; 

26-0 

Surur ; 

Sun. 

2-0 



W. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Cs. (mp).; 









3tl.; mq.; 2dg.; gym.; 
oh.; lib. 

Lonand ; 

29-0 

Barad ; 

Fri. 

3-0 

Stage 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs. (mp).; Bhai- 
ravnath fr. Ct. Sud. 3.; 
4tl.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Karad ; 

26-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Sta^ ; 

0-3 

W.;rv, 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym.; lib. 

Rahimat- 

18-0 

Vaduj ; 

Sat. 

5-0 

Gopuj ; 

3-0 

w.; W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; dg.; oh. 

pur. : 








lib.; Och. 

Watliar ; 

33-0 

Wathar ; 

Mon. 

13-0 

Mahabalo- 

7-0 

W. 

SI. (pr). ; tl. ; dh. 






shwar. 




Karad; 

34-0 

Local; 

Wed. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

rv. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Satara Rd.; 

; 13-0 

Satara; 

Sun. 

3-0 

Kondave; 

1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs (inp).; Kalubai 









fr. Vsk. Vad. 2.; 4tl.; dh. 

Satara Rd.; 

40-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

14-0 

Mahabalc- 

14-0 

W. 

3ti. 






shwar; 




Wathar; 

60-0 

Mahabalesh-Tue. 

10-0 

Mahaba- 

9-0 

w.; W.; 

SI (pr).; Janai devi fr. 



war; 



leshwar; 


rv. 

Ct. Sud. 16.; tL 

Wathar; 

46-0 

Humgaon; 

Mon. 

6-0 

Humgaon; 

5-0 

pi. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (o).; 









6tl.; gym.; lib,; dp. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village naiiio in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Housc^holds ; Agrieult uraJ 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Hatalot ; MHR. ; 

W. ; 

14 0 

3-0 ; 238 : .04 , 221. 

Mahaba> 

10 0 





lesliwar ; 


Helaganv ; KRD. ; 

NW. 

; 17-0 

0*8; 19.59 ; 402 ; 1088. 

Local; 


Ilelavak ; PTN. ; 

W.; 

13-0 

0 03; 599; 139; 150. 

Local; 


Harali ; KDL. ; 

NE. 

; 3-4 

2-5; 234; 54; 233. 

Khandala 

; 4-0 

Hingane ; KTV. ; 

E. ; 

3-0 

3 3; 731; 132; 548. 

Vadiij; 

3-4 

Hingani ; MAN. ; 

E. ; 

24-0 

n-5; 628; 139: 026. 

Mb os wad ; 

0-0 

Hinganolo ; KRD. ; .. 

N. ; 

14-0 

2-3; 1008; 202; 895. 

Umbraj ; 

2-0 

Hinganaguiiv ; ]’HL. ; 

W. ; 

17-0 

11-8; 1924; 390; 1537. 

Lonand ; 

6-0 

Ilivarava^i ; KTV. ; . 

E. ; 

14-0 

2-3; 347; 55; 332. 

Mayani; 

6-0 

Hivare ; KRG. ; ^ 

N. ; 

12-0 

4*8; 783 ; 167 ; 682. 

Bhadale ; 

2-0 

Hoi ; PIIL fra 

NW. 

; 11 <> 

6*8 ; 6623 ; 1429 ; 3924. 

Local; 

•• 

Holicaganv ; KTV. ; ^toSt^TFlt^. . 

S. ; 

10-0 

1*5; .562; 98; 521. 

Local ; 

.. 

Humaga’iv ; JVL. ; 

N, ; 

8-0 

3*8; 1351 ; 277 ; 1150. 

Local; 

•• 

Humbarne ; PTN. ; 

S. ; 

ir>-o 

4*8; 110; 35; 110. 

Hclwak ; 

4-0 

Humbaroli ; PTN. ; .. 

W.; 

19-0 

3*8; 399; 103; 275. 

Hidwak ; 

4-0 

Husenpur ; KTV. ; 

W.; 

8-0 

Deserted 

Deserted 


Indavali T. Ku^al ; JVL. ; 

N.; 

7-0 

1*3; 487 ; 104; 484. 

Kudal; 

3-0 







Indoli ; KRD. ; 

N. ; 

14-0 

4 *3; 2084 ; 453 ; 1785. 

Local; 

• • 

Injabav ; MAN. ; 

NE.; 

20 .^ 

6 *8; 1016; 191; 870. 

Mhaswad; 

7-0 
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1 ’nil way St. ; 

AVeekly Bazai- 


Mf)tor Stand ; 

! Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 


1 )i.staneo. 

water 

facilities. 

information. 

\V'’athar; 

50-0 

Mahabalesli-l’ne 

war; 

10-0 

1 

: Miiliabu- 10-0 

icHhwjir ; 

1 

\V\ 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Mn.siir: 

.5 0 

.Masiir; Wefl. 

5 n 


W. 

•Sl(pr).; pyt.; 5tl.; 2M.; 
rnq.: ch.; lib. 

Km rad ; 

.‘DO 

Local; AW<I. 


I.rf)eal 

rv.; j»I. 

SI (in).; SCn (mp; 2inis.).; 
3tl.; M.; luq.; dh.; lib.; 
2 dp. 

Jjnii.ind; 

n-0 

Kiiandala ; Sun. 

1 0 

Khiiiulal.i ; 3 4 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; Os (mp-gr).; Knd- 
jai Devi fr. Rsh.Sud.9.; 
.3tl.; dh. 

KorcjijMon; 

27 4 

Vaduj; Sat. 

2-0 

Vaduj; 3-0 

u. w. 

SI (pr).; 211.; gym. 

K(»rega<m; 

57-0 

Mhasvvad; \V(m1. 

0-0 

Mhaswad: 0-4 

W. 

SI (pr).: 0s(c).; tl. 

Masur; 

5-0 

Undmij; Mon. 

2 (1 


rv. 

2S1 (pr:m).; pyt.; Cs (mp).; 
2 tl.; mq.; 

Salpo: 

2-0 

JiOnaiid; 'Phn. 

5 0 

Adarki BL.: 3 0 

1 1 
j 

w.: W. 

SI (pr).; (\s(cs).; Hanuman 
IV. (’t. Vad.l4,; Otl.; dg.; 
gym.; eh.; 2lib. 

KorcgMon; 

45-0 

Mayani; Sun. 

(j-(t 

Mayani; 50 Oj 

i 1 

W.; sir 

SI (pr).; Rir nr. Ct. 
Slid. 8 ; 2tl. 

Satara Hd.; 

7-0 

Bhadnie; Thu. 

2 0 

i 1 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; dg.; gym. 

Lotiand; 

12 0 

Sakharwadi; Thu. 

2-0 

Local; 

j rv.; w. 

4SI (2pr:2m).; f ■«.; Bhairav 
iXath fr. Vi. Vnd.8.; Gil.; 
ch.; lib.; 4dp. 

INdiiinat- 

piir; 

23-0 

Vaduj; Sat. 

SO 

Niinsod; 2 () 

W. 

SJ (pr).; pyt.; Chndgeluia 
fr. Asd. Vad. 5.; 411.; ch. 

Satara Rd.; 

25 0 

Local Sun. 


T^cal 

W.; rv. 

2S1 (])r;h).; pvt.; Cs (mp). 
.5tl.; gym.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Karad; 

34 0 

ITclwak; Wed. 

40 

Rat an; 15-0 

Bpr.; w . 

tl. 

Karad; 

34-0 

Helwak; Wed. 

4-0 

Koyana- 5-0 

nagar; 

n.; w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Desert od 


Deserted 


Desert c<l 

Deserted 

tl. 

Satara Rd.; 

20-0 

Kudal; Wed. 

3-0 


W. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; tl. 

ATasnr: 

6-0 

Local Fri. 



w'.; rv. 

2S1 (pr;m).; pyt.; L!s(m])).; 
4tl.; mq.; gym.; ch.; lib,; 
dp. 

Koregaon; 

42-0 

Mhaswad; Wed. 

7-0 

Mhaswad; 90 

I 

W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; C8(o).; 2tl.; 

ch. 


Vf 6730 -^62 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Villagf' name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 

'I’ravolling 

distance. 

Area (.Sq. ms.) ; Vop. ; 
Households ; Agricultiiral 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Jaitapfir ; STA, ; 

E. ; 

no 

0 

•S ; 

42S; 

81 

42(i. 

Chinch ncr 

I-O 









Amandan ; 


Jakliano^'finv ; KTV. ; ^rquni jq' 

1 

\V. ; 

10-0 

n 

s; 

2003 

387 

lOOO. 

Khatnv ; 

2 0 

Jakliiiiavflcll ; KHI). ; 

S. ; 

.3-0 

.3 

•8 ; 

ioor> 

232 ; 

085. 

Karad ; 

.3-0 

Jala^auv ; KKG. ; vSTOTR 

NAV. 

; 4 4 

4 

o; 

1070 ; 

.331 ; 

I07t>. 

Satara 

2-0 









Road ; 


Jalagoviidi; .I’TN. ; . 


21-0 

2 

3 ; 

r.03 

123 ; 

.737. 

Chnfal ; 

1-4 

Jalu ; PTN. ; ^ 

S. ; 

].^.-0 

0 

3 ; 

3()(.> 

70 

353. 

'rnrnlc ; 

6 4> 

Jamb ; KTV. ; 

AV. ; 

12 0 

3 

8; 

073 ; 

170 ; 

050. 

Khatnv ; 

6-0 

Jfiml); WAI.; !3ncr 

SE. ; 

12 0 

i> 

0 ; 

1003 

20!> ; 

S4(}. 

Ii])ii'inj ; 

.3 0 

Jiimb Bk. ; KR(k ; ^ • • 

AA\; 

,3-4 

3 

.3 ; 

1017 ; 

210 ; 

807. 

Korj'gaon 

5 0 

Jumb Kli. ; TvRG. ; Tijt .. 

N. ; 

0 0 

3 

.8 ; 

002 ; 

: 125 

5SI. 

Kiiihi ; 

2-0 ; 

Jambariik ; JVL. ; '3rt«r^ 

S. ; 

28 0 

2 

.3 ; 

285 ; 

73 

270. 

Julian ; 

12-0 , 

Jambliali ; WAI. ; 

\V. : 

10-0- 

0 

.0 ; 

308 ; 

51 

308. 

Dhom ; 

0-0 ' 

Jamblie ; STA. ; 


14-0 

4 

.3 ; 

25.3 ; 

50 

253. 

Pnrali ; 

10-0 

Jarnbhulano ; AVAT. ; .. 

SAV. 

; in 

0 

3 ; 

31 ; 

7 

34. 

\\7ii; 

7-0 

Janibhujani ; MAN. ; .. 

.SE. ; 

2r, () 

10 

.3; 

857 ; 

184 

000 . 

Mahnswad 

; «-o I 

Jasi ; MAN. ; 

E, ; 

0 0 

n 

.3 ; 

048 ; 

118 

575. 

Panand ; 

2-0 I 

Javale ; KDL. ; 

AV. ; 

0-0 

2. 

8 ; 

730 ; 

148; 

713. 

Khnndala; 

0-0 

.Tavali ; MHR. ; 

S. ; 

10 0 

2 

3 ; 

213 ; 

48; 

200. 

Mahaha- 

10-0 









leshwar ; 


Javali ; PHL. ; vsncf^ 

.SE. ; 

1.3-4 

n. 

n; 

006 ; 

120 ; 

.702. 

Phalt/in ; 

14-0 

Jayagaiiv ; KTV. ; 

AV.; 

13 0 

r>. 

0; 

1345 ; 

200; 

1168. 

Aundh ; 

2-0 
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Railway St. ; 

Distancfi. 

AVookly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 

J3istanac. 

Motor Stand : 

Distal oe. 

Drinking 

water 

t'acilitifs. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Rahiinat- 8-0 

j)nr; 

Taagaon; 

Wed. 

3-0 

0 -2 

l*V. 

SI (pr).; Caiiosh fr. Bhd. 
Slid. 14.; 5tl.; ni(j.; gym. 

The River tank Krishna 
dates back to the period 
of Sliri Khandoballal 

(Iiitnis. 

Kore^aon; 18-0 

Khatav; 

Tiio. 

2 -(i 


rv.; W. 

SI (pr).; pvt.; Bhairavnath 
fr. Ct.Vad.8.; 8tl.: gym. 

lib. 

Karad; 3-0 

Karad: 

Thu. 

3-0 

Karad; 3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 211.; gym.; lib.; 

Satara Rd. 2-0 

Satara Rd,; 

Wod. 

2-0 

Satara Rd.; 2-0 

w .;rv. 

S! (pr).; pyt.; Bahiroba fr. 
(M.Vad.ll.; 3tl.; g 3 mi. 

Masur; 13-0 

Chafal; 

Thn. 

14 

Chafiil; 2-0 

j 

W.:w. 

SI (pr).; Jyotirling fr, 
Phg.; Slid. 13.; tl. 

l^argaon; 14-0 

3’aralo; 

Sat. 

0-0 

Taralf; 5 0 

t. 

SI (j>r).; dyotiba fr. Mg. 
Slid. 15.; tl. 

Kojvgaon; 12-0 

Khatav; 

Tue. 

0-0 

Khatav; 0-0 

w.; 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs(mp).; 
4tl.; gym. 

Watliar; 11-0 

Bhuinj; 

Sat. 

3-0 

Panohwad: 3-0 

I 

I 

AV.; w\ 

J^l(pO-; pyt-; C8(mp).; 
Bhairav fr. Vsk.Sud.O,; 

4tl.; M. 

Koregaon; 5-0 

Korogaon; Mon. 

5-0 

Triputi; l-ol 

W.;w.; 

n. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Tatoba fr. 
Phg.Vnd.a.; 3tl.; M.: dh.; 

gym. 

Korcgaon; 7-0 

Kinhi; 

PH. 

2-0 

Satara Rd. 6-0 

n.; w. 

Sl(pr).; .3tl.; gym. 

Satara Rd.; 34-0 

Patan; 

Wed. 

12-0 

Medha; 28-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; 4tl. 

Wat bar; 3(i-0 

Wai; 

iMon, 

li>—0 



SI (pr).; 

Satara Rd.; 20-0 

Parali; 

Mon, 

10-0 


t. 

Sl(pr).; tl.; gym. 

Wathar; 19-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

7-0 


.sjir. 

tl. 

Koregaon; 56-0 

Mhaswad; 

Wod. 

0-0 

^Ihaswad; 0-0 

W.: w.; 

Sl(pr).; p.yt.; 5tl.; lib.; dp. 

Korogaon; 42-0 

Palshi; 

Sat. 

2-0 

Oondnvale; 4-0 

11. 

W. 

SI (pr).; pjd.; 2tl.; gym. 

Lonand; 22-0 

Khandala; 

Sun. 

9-0 

Local 

w. 

SI (ni).; Ca (c).; Janubai 
fr.Ct. Sud.l5.; 2tl.; gym.; 
eh.; 2dp. 

Wathar; 50-0 

Mahabalcsh-Tuo. 

war. 

10-0 

Mahaba- 10-0 

leshwar; 

rv.; W. 

Sl(pr).; Bhairav fr. Ct.Sud. 
14.; 3tl. 

Lonand; 31-0 

Barad; 

Fri. 

6-0 

Local 

W. 

Sl(pr).; 5tl.; M.; dh.; gym. 
eh. 

Rahimat- 1 l-O 
pnr; 

Anndh; 

Tue. 

2-0 


W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; mq.; dh.; 
gym.; ch. ;lib. 


\£ 5730-~6\* 
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Villa^^o iiaiiio in English ; 

Direct ion ; 

Ar<‘a (8r|. ins.) ; Pop. ; 

Pnst Office ; 

Taliika abbreviation ; 1 

’'rravelling 

Honw'hold ; 

Agriciilliiral 

Dislancc 


namr in Dconnj'in’i. 

flistanot'. 

• 


1 

Jayfi^uRV ; KKG. ; 

SK. ; 

S 0 

141 : 712 ; 

141 ; 700. 

UahimaH 

5 0 






pur ; 

i 

,liho ; STA. ; 

E. ; 

12-0 

4.:i; I0r>4; 

000 : 0.77. 

Local; 


Jiliti ; KJID. ; 

S\V ; 

Hi 0 

.7.0 : 100.7 

2:7.7 ; 1.000. 

Dial : 

4 0 

Ji.ili ; r'l'N. ; 



.7.0 : 1 100 

218 ; 1110. 

DIicIk'- 

7 0 






wadi ; 


Jilili ; rJTL. ; f^rpr 

-NW. 

; 7 0 

0..7; 20(iO 

10] ; 1047. 

Pall hail : 

0 0 

.lor. ; AVAl. : ^TT 

\V. : 

10 0 

0..7; 000: 

80: 000. 

Mahaba* 

0 0 






l(*sliwnr ; 


Jiin^atj ; JVIj. ; 

S. : 

21 n 

0.0; 10.7; 

00; 10.7. 

Medha ; 

Oo 0 

Kfidn-no ; PTN. ; sfTT^ 

^ SE. : 

Hi 0 

1 2 ..S: 0.S2 

17.7; 040. 

Kimibhnr- 

4 0 






gaon. 


KfiqliiYi' Bk. PTN ; %. .. 



0.0 : 1 1K2 

.000 ; 1417. 

4'aralc ; 

2 0 

Ka^iivo Kli. : 1‘TX. ; 5p?ir . 

1 


0..7; .701, 

117; :7I2. 

Morgiri: 

0 0 

Kn^effiinv ; WAI.; 

K. ; 

1 1 

l.S; 4.70 

08 ; 0.70. 

Wai; 

4 (1 

K!i<^o|i a’TN. ; 

W'. ; 

0 i 

2..S; 180, 

41 ; 180. 

< .Morgiri; 

(»-0 

Kaliir ; PTN. ; 

! S. ; 

12 0 

2..7; 270; 

(il ; 271. 

j .Morgiri ; 

0 0 

Kalacaundi ; MAN.; . 

: SK. ; 

1 

20 

.7.8; (i.SO : 

; 1.70; .700. 

j Mhasuail; 

110 

Kala^ai'iv ; KRl). ; W.h'N’ .. 

1 

I X.: 

It 0 

2.r» : 1.720 : 

: 282 ; 1424. 

1 

Local ; 


Ivala.ii^anv ; ]*TN. ; 

i 

! S. : 

i:i 0 

11.0 ; 4101 : 

; SIS; 0440. 

Local ; 


Kalaj ; PKL. ; 

1 

1 

! ; 

10 0 

.7.0 ; .S70 ; 

1S7; 7.71. 

Sakhar- 

0-0 






wadi ; 


Kalakovrull ; PTN. ; . 

' S. ; 

s-o 

0 .r>; 100 ; 

27; 100. 

Morgiri ; 

4-0 

Kalanibr* ; STA. ; ..1 

j 

X\V. : 

: 0 t 

l.S; SOS; 

107; 058. 

Kanher ; 

3-0 

Kalambe ; PTN. ; 



© 

t<0 

4^ 

64; 274. 

Local : 
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Ivuilvvay St. ; 

W'ct kiy Bazar 


Motor St and ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Diatancc. 

Jbizar l)ay ; 

Diala iiccs. 


Distaufc. 

water 

faoilitiob. 

infon nation. 

1 

Jtaliiiiiat- i) 0 

imr ; 

Kahiiiiat- 'I'iiu. 

pur ; 

o-d 

Jtahiinaf- 0 () 

pur ; 

W'. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.: gym.; 

eh. 

llaiiiuiat’ 2 0 

pui-; 

4’a8^{a<m ; Wial. 

2 d 

_ 1 (► 

w,; rv. 

3SI(3|)i).; 0 tl.; M.; uhi.; 
gym.; Jib. 

Karad ; 14 0 

Kuiid^aoii ; 

4-d 


\V.; w. 

2SI(2pr).; pvt.; Oil.; 
gym.; lib. 

Kataul ; 2U -(» 

l)lR‘l>(‘N\adi;'ruc. 

7-d 

Dlirbwadi; 70 

W.; w. 

2SI(pi-.:in).; 2tl. 

Loiiaiid; JJ-d 

I’Jiabaii; Sun. 

(i d 

SakharwadU d 

f^tr.; w. 

Sl(m).; 2('s (2jnp).; 

dintiba I'r. Ct. Wid.S.; 
4tl.; gym.; lib. 

Wafliar; 4(t 

Maiialiah'sli-'ruc. 

war. 

3-d 

Malial>al<‘sli.3-4 

war: 

i \. 

3tl. 

Satara Ud.0 

1 Medha; .Mon. 

3d-d 

ModJia 24-d 

rv. 

M(l)i').; 11. 

Karad: 

Alancwadi; Mon. 

l-d 

Lural .stagr 1 0 

r\. 

Sl(pi).; J'\t.; Shu Kam 

IV., ft. Slid.'.).; 2tl. 

'J'ar^aoii; 25 

'I’aralc: Sat. 

2 d 

'I'arak’; 2 d 

W. 

2SI (pi-; h),; 311. 

Karad; 3.‘J d 

; Morgiri; 44iu. 

(J-d 

Morgiii; <)-d 

\V.; w. 

SJ(pr).; tl. 

W'athar; 14-d 

Wai; Mon. 

4 d 


rv. 

SI (pr).; ('s(tnj)).; 211. 

gym. 

Kai'jul; .‘W-d 

Kelwak; Wod. 

O-d 

_ l-d 

W.: n. 

tl. 

Kartid; 33-d 

]\Torgiri; Tfiu. 

0 d 


Npr. 

Sl(pi).; tl. 

Koix'iraon; 02-d 

X’arUutr; Kri, 

Malavadi; 

3-d 

N’arkulr 4-d 

Mala wadi 

AV.: w. 

Sl(pr).; 31l; >M.; dh. 

^lasur; 5 0 

JMasur; ^Voll. 

5-4 


IV. 

Sl(pr).; p\t.; 5tl.; 3M.; 
nuj.; gym.; eh.; lil). 

Kara«l; 23-d 

Dliainani; Mon. 

20 

Lot-al 

\V.; w. 

St?’. 

4SI(4pr).; p\t.; (V(nij»).; 
Maiiasbivaiatra JV.Mg. 
Slid.13 ; Idtl.; 21ib. 

Loiiaiid ; !)-d 

Sakbarwadi/rhu. 

3-0 

Ijoi-al ; 

w.; AV. 

SI (pr).; Mahashivratra 
Mg. Slid. 13.; Oil.; M. 
dh.;dp. 

Karad; 27-4) 

Morgiri ; 4'bu. 

4-0 

Morgiri; i-0 

.s]ir. 

SI (ja).; tl. 

Sutara Jld.;20-d 

Kanbcr; 

3-d 

Suw aduwali d-4 

slr.;rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs. (iiiji).; JMiai- 
rav fi‘. Mg. Vad. 3.; 
JyotirJinga Ir. Ot, Sud. 
15.; on.; gym. 

W aibar ; 10-d 

Jibuiii j; Sat. 

4-d 

Bbuiiij; 5-d 

A\ . 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs. (c).; 
Mnriai fr. r.sh.Sud.l2.; 
2tl.; gym. 
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V'illagc nume in Eiiglisli ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deomigari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

flistanee. 

Area {S(i. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Kalamblio ; WAX. ; 

8 . ; 

12-0 

1.8 ; 

725 ; 

141 ; 

010 . 

Udatare ; 

1-4 

l^ulambi; KTV. ; 

8 \V. 

15-0 

4.8 ; 

1014 ; 

144; 

035. 

Pu.sosa- 

2-0 








wali; 


Kajuniaganv ; MBIJ.; . 

SE. ; 

J2-0 

1 .8; 

170; 

34 ; 

175. 

IMaliaba- 

11-0 








leshvsar ; 


Kajaiuaganv KabiitiabaT ; JVMj. ; 

N\V. 

; :io-o 

1 .8 : 

157 ; 

10 ; 

1.57. 

Mahalm- 

8-0 








leshw ar ; 


Ivalangavadl ; VVAJ. ; 

Si:. ; 

U-0 

2.8 ; 

lO'J ; 

85 ; 

371. 

Dluiinj ; 

1-0 

Ivalavade ; KJ(D. ; 

S. ; 

10 - 0 

3.0; 

2015 ; 

350 ; 

IS33. 

Kjile ; 

2-0 

KSle ; KRD. ; ^ 

S. ; 

0-0 

11.8 ; 

7110 ; 

1355 ; 

5047. 

Local ; 

•• 

KiilcclLon. ; KTV. ; .. 

•SE. ; 

22~0 

22.5 ; 

5152 ; 

000 ; 

3272. 

Local; 


ivaloli ; l^TN. ; 

W. ; 

2-0 

0.8 ; 

207 ; 

50 

207. 

Putan ; 

0-0 

KniosT ; JVL. ; ^PTcST5ft 

S- ; 

3-0 

1 .0: 

.385 ; 

00 

3.58. 

Medha ; 

2-0 

Kaiosi ; STA. ; 

E. ; 

o-tt 

1 .5 ; 

540 ; 

113 

407. 

Parali ; 

2-0 

ICaiiherakhode ; KKG. ; 

SE. ; 

7-0 

3.0; 

010 ; 

180 

753. 

Rahimat- 

5-0 








l)ur. 


an 111 * ; WAX. ; =l»ur7 

S. ; 

4-0 

tf.H ; 

1104 ; 

277 ; 

813. 

Bavdhan ; 

I-O 

Ivainaiaganv ; I’TN. ; . 

NV. ; 

17 O 

1 .0; 

302 ; 

80 ; 

352. 

llelwak ; 

4-0 

Xvaiiuilcsagvar ; l^llL. ; 


5-0 

3.8 ; 

513 ; 

111 ; 

452. 

Phaltan ; 

5-0 

Kainathi ; KRD. ; 

; 

10-0 

2.5; 

523 ; 

00 ; 

.504. 

Kad(^gaon 

; 5-0 

KamatXu Tarf Parali ; ST A. ; 

W. ; 

8-0 

0.8 ; 

405 ; 

108 ; 

494. 

Parali ; 

2-0 

+ 1+1ePF TTo^* 









K^amatliT Tarf Satara ; STA. ; 

W. ; 

11-0 

4.5; 

1210 ; 

247 ; 

1142. 

Kaiihcr ; 

3-0 

+TTr5£ft^^ldKl 









Kameri ; STA. ; 

E. ; 

10-0 

3.0; 

1033 ; 

211 ; 

976. 

Targaon ; 

3-0 

Kandat ; JV.L. ; 

W. ; 

24-0 

0.8 ; 

07 ; 

23 ; 

40. 

Medha ; 

23-0 

Kanliaravadi ; KTV. ; 

SE. ; 

14-0 j 

3.5; 

497 ; 

85; 

452. 

Mayaiii ; 

8-0 
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]lail\vay St. ; 

IVcckly llazar ; 


Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Inslit utions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distance. 

water 

iiddrination. 


Distance. 




facilities. | 


Karad ; 23 -0 

Dliainani ; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Dhuinani ; 

2-0 

W.; AV. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Salara ]\(l.; 18-0 

A no wadi ; 

h'ri. 

1-0 



rv. 

SI tl. 

Kahimai- 14-0 

Bnsosawali ; 

Wed. 

2-0 



W.; w. 

SI (pr).: pyt.; Cs. (inp).; 

]njr ; 







111. ; inq.; 2gyni.; lih. 

Watliar ; 51-0 

Maliabalosli- 

4uc. 

Jl (> 

MahahaJe- 

l4-{> 

W. 

SI Janai devi fr., 


war ; 



shw ar. 



IMig. Slid. (>.; ti. 

Satara Kd.; 43-0 • 

Maliabalosli- 

4'uo. 

8-0 

Mahahalc- 

12-0 

W. 

il. 


war. 



shwar. 




Slieiadi ; 2-0 

IJolavado Ilk 

Wed. 

2-0 

Wallmr ; 

2-0 ! 


SI (pi),; p\L; 5ll,; nnj.; 






i 

i 

gym.; lih. 

Shciioli; 6-0 

Local 

4’uc. 


Local 

1 

r\. 

5S1 (4i>r;h).; pNt.; Cs. 








(nip).; 5tl.; mc].; dg.; 
dh.: 3gyin.; eh.: 21il).; 
2dp 

Koicgaoi) ; 48 -0 

Local 

Tu<‘. 


Loral 


W.; w. 

2S1 (pr; in).; ]iyt.; Cs. 








' (c).; 311.; M.; nui.; 2dh.; 
eh.; lih.; dp. 

JMasur; 22-0 

Latan ; 

INIoii. 

0-0 

i^ilan : 

2-0 

\\\ 

SI (pr).: 2tl. 

Satara Ud.; 28-0 

Modha ; 

^Ton. 

2-0 



' ^V. 

SI (pr).: 3tl. 

Satara Kd.; 18-0 

La rail ; 

iMou. 

2-0 


2-4 

rsi-. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.: gym. 

llahiinal- 5-0 

. Bahiiiiat- 

Thu, 

5-0 

Kigadi ; 

2-0 

w.; M. 

SI (pr.).; ])nL; Cs (mp).; 

pur ; 

pur. ; 






'I'ukaram fr. IMig. Vad.2.; 
OtI. ; gym.; eh.; lib. 
Uanoji Shindo Smarak. 

>Val.liar; 20-0 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

5-0 

Ifclwak ; 

4-0 

w.AV. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; M.; 








2 gym.; eh.; lib. 

Kai’ud ; 11-0 

flolwak ; 

>Vcd. 

4-0 

Dclwak ; 

4-0 

spr.; rv. 

SI (pr.).; ^Manaidevi fr. 








(’t. Slid. 5.; tl. 

Loiiand ; 17-0 

Bhaltan ; 

Sun. 

5-0 

Thai Ian 

0—0 

W.;w. 

SI (pr).; tk; eh. 







rv. 


Karad ; 4-0 

Karad ; 

'Phu. 

4-0 



W. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Satara lid.; 18-0 

Larali ; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Parali ; 

2-0 

.str. 

SI (pr).; iJhalrao fr. Ct.; 








1 Sud. 16; 2tl. 

Satara Ild.; 20-0 

Kanhcri ; 

M’ucs. 

3-0 


4-0 

rar. rv. 

i 2S1 (2pr).; Cs. (nip).; 








1 Gtl. 

Targaon ; 3-4 

I'argaon ; 

;Moii. 

3-0 


S-0 

rv.; Av. 

• SI (i»r).; Cs. (e).; Blmirav 








Fr. Ct. Slid. 14 ; 8tl. ; 
gym.; eh. ; lib. 

Padli; 23-0 

Modha ; 

Mon. 

23-0 

Mcdtia ; 

24-0 

spr. 

2tl. 

Korogaon ; 36-0 

Mayani; 

Sun. 

8-0 



w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; gym.; eh. 
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\'illagc? name in English ; 

'i'aluka abbreviation ; 

\’illagc name in Deonagari. 

Diicotion ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Honseliokls ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distunec. 

Kaiihiivn^i ; KDJj. ; . 

W.; 

17-0 

l.H; 303 ; 50; 284. 

IJLor; 3-0 

Kaulicr ; BTA. ; 

\V. ; 

7-0 

2.0; 1003; 197; 851. 

Local ; 

Kanlicri ; KDJj. ; 

W. ; 

7-0 

4.8; 1102; 232; 1131. 

Kliaiuiala ; 8-0 

Kapa^ag^aiiv ; 1*HL. ; . 

W.; 

J8-0 

3.3; 3(>0 ; 80; 20(i. 

l.K)nan»l ; 040 

Kapasi; rilL. ; +11’-It 

W. : 

i;t 0 

3.3; 030: 131; 580. 

Lonaiid ; 4 -0 

Kaj)ll; Kltl). ; 

Si:. 

0 

I.S;1058; 312; 1130. 

Kajad ; 3 0 

Kara<J ; IvIvI3. ; ^ 

Hg. 


8.8 ; 27.223: 5100; 0421. 

Local ; 

Kaiag[diiv ; JVJj. ; 

S. ; 

In 0 

10.3; 580; 125; 540. 

TMedha; 12-0 

Karaliar ; JVIj. ; ^ 

1 S. ; 

14-0 

1.3; 154; 33; 117. 

Hiungaon ; 3 0 

Karalr ; PTN. ; 



2.8; .380; 88; 380. 

llliebc- 8-0 





wadi; 

Karalvliol ; ]\1AN 

NE. 

; 24 0 

0.3 ; 378 ; 08 ; 297. 

iMliaswad ; 7-0 

Karandi ; 8 TA. ; 

W. ; 

0-0 

2.5; 887 ; 177; 709. 

Satara ; 5-0 

Kiiraiuli T. Wo^lift; JVL. ; w.i% 

S. ; 

4 4 

1.3; 301; 52; 301. 

.Medba ; 3-0 

rri) 

i 




Kariuidi T. Kii^lr.1 ; JVL. ; +Tfr 

iN. ; 

O-tt 

1.9; 839; 158; 730. 

Hunigaon ; 2-0 






Karaiidosi ; JV^Ij. ; 

EE. ; 

5-0 

1.5; 525; 114; 490. 

Kudal ; 4-0 

JvaraiijaJvliop ; .K.1i(t. ; 

N\V. 

; 25-tt 

0.8 ; 2007 ; 383 ; 1448. 

Local ; 

lvaranjava<Jc ; PTN. ; 

E. ; 

39-0 

5.3; 298; 01; 289. 

Helwak; 17-0 

( 

Karanje ; JVIj. ; sfF# 

\V. ; 

1-0 

1.4; 593; 117; 582. 

Medha ; 1-0 

Karafije Tarf Parall ; STA. ; 

E. ; 

(M) 

2.0; 718; 160; 673. 1 

Parali ; 2-0 

^ qToSt 



i 
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IJailway fc>t. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; 


Moioi' Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Disttincc^. 

Bazar Hay ; 

Diataiicc. 


Di.siancc 

|i 

water 

PacilitieH. 

inidrmatioii. 

Loiuiiid ; 29-0 

Bhor ; 

1\ic. 

3 0 

Stage ; 

2-4 

W. 

SI (jir.) ; IManilai fr. 

I’hg. Sud. 9.; 3tl.; g.vni.; 
eh. 

iSutara l\d ; 17-0 

Bazar ; 

'J’uc. 


l^>cal 


rv.; W. 

SI (m).; Cs. (mp).; 3tl.; 
nnj.; gym. ; lib.; dp. 

Louaiid ; 21-0 

Kiiandala ; 

Sun. 

s-o 


l-O 

W.; 

2S1 (jir; h).; 4tl.; M.; nnj.; 
3dg.; gym.; eh. 

JA)iiand ; (54-0 

Loiinfal ; 

Tim. 

04- 0 

Lolland ; 

30 

str. 

3tl.; eh. 

Ailui ki ; 4-0 

Loiiaiid ; 

Thu. 

4-0 


0-2 

W.; sir. 

Ram IV. Cl. Vad. 19.; 

5tJ. ; M. ; 2gym. 

Katad; 0-0 

Local ; 

'I’llU. 




rv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; C8(mj>).; 311.; 
mq.; dh.; 2gym.; lib. 

Shfiioli; 0-0 

Local ; 

'rue. 


laical 


I>1.: rv. 

10Sl(8pr;4m;4h).; llOtl.; 
lO.M.; 15mq.; 3dg.; 2dh.; 
lOgym.; 251ib.; 75dp.; 

(/) I’illar.s iueribcil ; (it) 
Fort. 

Salara JUI.; 97-0 

uMcdlia ; 

.Mon. 

12 0 

.Medhu; 

10-0 

n. 

Si(pr).; 2tl. 

Salaru IM.; 39-<* 

lliiin^aoiK 

Sun. 

,3-0 

Hiiniagaon: 

2 0 

r\. 

2tl.; g^nn.; dp. 

Karad; 27~0 

Dhcla'wmli; 

Thu. 

8 0 



W.; w. 

Sl(pj).; tl. 

Kadiiajuir; Sti-O 

Mlia^wad; 

Ucd, 

7-0 

Dhuldco; 

40 

W. 

Sl(pr).; Mahudeo iV. 

Every Mon. of Srii.; tl. 

Satara Rd.; 15-0 

Satara; 

Sun. 

.5-t) 


4-{) 

w .; wtr. 

2Sl(pr;m).; 2tl. ; gym.; lib. 

Satara lid.; 29-0 

aMcdha; 

Mn„. 

:lo 



pi. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; g^N m. 

Satara ild.; 2S-4> 

Hiiiugaoii; 

Sun. 

2-0 



W. 

SI (pr).; pyl.; 2ti. gym. 

Sal-aia Rd.; 30-0 

Kudal; 

Wed. 

4-0 


., 

W. 

Sl(pr).; tl.; gym. 

Watliar; 7-0 

Biiiipodti R1 

<. Sun 

3-0 



w .; W. 

Sl(pr.) mh.; pyt.; Cs(e).; 
Bhairavaiiath fr. Vsk. 
Vad. 4.; 12tl.; gym.; 

eh.; lib. 

Karad; 54-0 

Helwak; 

Wed. 

17-0 



rv. 

Sl(pr).; Ambadevi fr Psh. 
Sud. 7,; tl. 

Satara Ild.; 20-0 

Medlia; 

JMoii. 

1-0 

•• 


W. 

Si(pr).; pyt.; Cii(v).; 2tl.; 
gym.; lib. 

Satara Rd.; 18-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Parali 

2-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 
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Villa^^i' jiaiiK' ill English ; 

1 

Dirt'ctioii; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Poj). ; 

Post Oflice ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Tm veiling 

Ikmseliolds 

Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village iiaiuc in Duonagari. 

(li stance. 

population. 



Kiiranje Tarf Satrira. ; ST A. ; 
^rmTT. 

N. ; 

0-4 

4.5; 073; 

03; 207. 

Satara ; 

1-0 

Kara va^i ; Klil). ; 

■ E. ; 

i 

0 0 

2.8 ; 1312 ; 

238 ; 1018. 

( IgaleMTidi 

; 2-0 

Karal e ; PTN. ; 

1 

1 \V. ; 

1 

7-0 

2.3; 3-13; 

70 ; 325. 

PaOin ; 

7--0 

Kaiitviil : 

iNW. 

()-5 

3.5; 220; 

55 ; 224. 

Dhebe- 

8-0 






>\adi ; 


Kali ; STA. ; sfrT’r 

A\ . ; 

() 0 

3.3 ; 1312 ; 

200 ; 1122. 

Parali ; 

5-0 

Kamavari ; KDJj. ; 

W. ; 

12-0 

4.5; 801; 

172 ; 784. 

Khandula; 11-0 

Kfirve ; KIJD. ; 

E. ; 

o-() 

0.8 ; 4037 ; 

720 ; 3012. 

TiOt al ; 

•• 

Kiis ; JVL. ; ^ 

S. ; 

0 -0 

3.3; 05; 

22 ; 05. 

Bamnoli 

4-0 






Kasab(‘ ; 


Kasabe Kujal ; .IVL. ; 

K. ; 

8-0 

5. ; 2022 ; 

253 ; 1230. 

Local ; 


Kasani;PTN.; a.RiMt 



3.8; 310; 

71 ; 318. 

Dhebe- 

8-0 






wadi ; 


Kasani ; STA.; 

S\V. 

15 0 

1.0; 122; 

33; 121. 

Parali ; 

9-0 

Kasa r Si ra i n 1 )c ; K H L). ; 

1 

S. ; 

12-0 

5-5; 1840; 

3-11 ; 1731. 

Kale; ; 

4-0 

sfTT^T 

Kasanajl ; M B il . ; .. | 

N\ .; 

0-0 

i-3; 117; 

25 ; 07. 

Mahuba- 

8-0 






Icshwar ; 


KasavaueJ ; AIBH. ; 

HE. ; 

8 0 

1-5; 214; 

47 ; 214. 

J*anehugttni;0-0 

Kasil ; STA. sFF?fte 

S. ; 

10-0 

5 -3 ; 1 803 ; 

383 ; 1538. 

Kagthane ; 

7-0 

KasCir ; KKD. ; 

1 

i W. ; 

0-4 

2 0; 825; 

100 ; 752. 

Local ; 


Kataguii ; KTV. ; 

^ 8.; 

10-0 

5-5 1755; 

330; 1002. 

Khatav; 

3-0 

Katara Kliatav ; KTV. ; 

E.; 

5-0 

14 0 3114 ; 

502 ; 2344. 

Local 









Katavaijii; PTN. ; spra^'T 

W.; 

2-0 

1-8 022 ; 

110; 020. 

Helwak; 

6-0 

Katavaiji Hk. ; STA. ; 

W.; 

10-0 

1-3 328 ; 

84; 325. 

Parali; 

3-0 
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t)«7 


Kailway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; 

Bazar Day ; 

Distance, 

Motoj* Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Satara Kd.; 11-0 ! 

i 

1 

Satara; Sun. 1-0 

Local 

1.1. 

SI (pr).; Cs(c).; Kam fr. 
Cl.; Slid. 9.; 4tl.; M.; 
iiKj. ; dll.; gym.; ch.; lib. 

Karad; 3-0 

Kura<l; Thu. 0-(» 


W. 

Sl(pr).; pyl.; Cs(mp). ; 
4tl.; luq.; gym.; lib. 

Masur ; 27-O ! 

J*ai;ui; idoii. 7-0 

Stage 

nearby. 

Hpr.; rv. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Karad ; 28-0 j 

Dlu'la'^\a(li; Tuc. 8-0 

Katan; 1-0 

W.; n. 

SI (pr).; 211. 

Satara ltd.; 21-0 

I’arali; Ahm. .5-0 

2-0 

\v.; str. 

Sl(pi ).; (‘s{inp) ; tl. 

lajnand; 24-0 

Khaiidala: Sun. I 1 0 

Lolioin; 2 (► 

W.; w. 

Sl(m).; Cs(c).; Bliaira\ fr. 
Last Sun.of A.sh.; 3tl. 

Karad; 0-0 

Karad; 'riiii. 3 0 


rv. 

2Sl(2i)r). ; i>yl.; Dhanai 
devi fr. Ct. ^5ld. 3.; 7tl.; 
M.; mq.; dg.; gym.; ch.; 
41; b. 

I’adli; 24-0 

Mcdha; Mon. 0-0 

Medha: 9-0 

t. 

i 

Sl(j>r).;tl. Tank on a Hill. 

Satara Kd.; 20-0 

Loral Wed. 

Local 

j rv.; W. 

(pOd Pytd 8tl.; mq.; 
gym.; eh.; lib.; 2dp. 

Karad; 2S-(> 

Dhfheuadi; 'I'ik'. 8-0 

I 


1 W: w. 

2Sl(2|.r).; tl. 

Satara Kd.; 2/)-0 

' Knrali; Mon. 0-0 

Parali; 10-0 

rsr. 

Sl(pr).; Dluulubai devi fr. 
Psh.Sud.4.; tl. 

Sliciioli; 8-0 

Bela\ade IjK. M ed. 12-0 

Malkhed: 3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 5tl.; mq.; 
gym.; lib. 

Wat liar; 40-0 

Maliabalesli-Tue 8-0 

Avar; 

Maliaba- 9-0 

losliAAar; 

rv. 

3tl. 

Wathar; 34-0 

Wai; Mon. 14-0 

Paneliagaiii 3-0 

IV. 1 

SI([ir).;tl.; gym. 

rargaon; 4-0 

Alit; Fii. 1-0 

0-2 

rv.; w. 

2Sl(2pr).; Cs(e).; 511.; mq.; 
dg,; lib.; tip. 

Karad; 14-0 

Koregaon ; 13-0 

K(n’cgaoii ; 20-0 

Kolcwadi; Sat. 1-0 

Khatav ; Tiu;. 3-0 

Local; Sun. 

Ijocal 

str. 

w. 

\\\ 

2S1 (pr).; Tr. olg.; 3tl. ; 
mq.; dh.; 21ib. 

2S1 (pr).; Cs. (mp).; 4tl.; 
gym.; ch.; lib. 

2S1 (2pr; m).; pyt.; Cs. 
(c).; 7tl.; mq.; dh.; ch.; 
lib.; 2dp. 

Karad; 39-0 

Helwak; Wed. 5-0 

Patau ; 20-0 

spr. 

SI (pr).; Devi fr. Ct. Sud. 
6.; 3tl. 

Satara Kd.; 10-0 

Parali ; Mon. 3-0 

Parali; 5-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; Gauaidevi fr. Ot.; 
tl. 




MAHAHASUTKA STATE GAZETIEITJ 




VilJiigc iiaiJir in Kiigliah ; 

'J’aluivu ablncviatitni ; 

Village iiaiiH! in Deonugari. 

1 

Direction ; 
TravolJiiig 

distance. 

! 

Area (Sq. ins.) ; Pop. ; 
HouHcliolds ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

1 

Katava^i Kh. ; ST A. ; 

W.; 

12-0 

1 

0-8 SO; 

22 ; 57. 

Pa nil i; 

4-0 








Katavali ; JVL. ; 

M.; 

IS 0 

1 • S SSO ; 

75 ; 347. 

raiieha- 

1-4 






gani; 


IvathaxMir ; KJUJ. ; 

S\V.: 

(>-0 

1 r> () 1021 ; 

300 ; 1502. 

llaliiinat- 

1-0 






pur; 


Kaf.lii ; l’’rK. ; =fn5r 

iWV. 

2.V0 

0-02 IdO; 

12: 154. 

rataii; 

2(1 

Kava^i ; JVJj. ; 

.\\V. 

11 4 

OS 1S4; 

3!' ; 17J. 

I’iinclia- 

4-0 






gani; 


Kiivatlii' : KDIv. ; 

W.; 

7- 0 

:po o.-lO ; 

i2(>; 52S. 

Kliiindala; 

0 (> 

KavalJio ; KlU). ; 

K.; 

i;i 0 

2-r> I20:i ; 

222; 1220. 

-Masur; 

2-1 

Kavaljic ; VVAl. ; 

\u 

so 

10 2I0.» ; 

431 ; 1/23. 

Local 


Kc^lambc ; JVL ; ..i 

W.: 

S -0 

1 • S 408 ; 

110; 410. 

Me<lha; 

8 0 1 

Kr.jfrliarT. Mc^ha ; JVL. ; 

W.; 

0-0 

1*0 A10; 

loo : 428. 

M(>(llia; 

(i-0 ’ 








Kelghar T. SolasI ; J VL. ; 

W.; 

10 0 

OS 200; 

52 ; 100. 

Bainnoli 

2-0 1 

%o5^ 





Kaoabe; 


Kelavali ; hi A. ; '+olq'^ 

W.; 

JO-0 

2-3 200 ; 

44 ; 20(J. 



Koniasc ; PTN. ; 

W.; 

JO (i 

2*8 17: 

5: 17. 


7-0 

Kciija] ; ; WAI. : 

K.; 

0 0 

J •,7^20110 ; 

31 J ; 1723. 

Pat an; 

3-0 ! 






Lu(’.a 1 

•• 

Kcr ; PTN. ; 

S.; 

:i-o 

1-0 2;>J ; 

52 ; 247. 

Putan; 

3-0 

Kora! ; PTN. ; %T«r 

iS,; 

7-0 

3 0 021 ; 

181; 814. 

'I’arale; 

7-0 

Kese ; KRD. ; 

W.; 

;io| 

1 • r, 750 ; 

135 ; ()05. 

Karad; 

4-0 

Kowm(Ji; Ki)L. ; %53f 

AW.; 

J-O 

4 • S 38() ; 

82 ; 380. 

Kliandtda; 

4-0 

Kha^Jagniiv ; iSTA : 

W.; 

10-0 

1-3 307; 

77 ; 300. 

Parali; 

4-0 

Khaijki ; MAN. ; 

KK; 

20- 0 

5-3 413; 

102; 407. 

MUuHwad; 

0-0 

Kha^ki ; nil.. ; 

SW.; 

7-0 

25 81 ; 

11; 81. 1 

Pludtaii; 

7-0 








SATABA DISTRICT 


089 


J^aihvay St. ; 

Weekly Ha/.ar 

1 

i 

Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and otlier 

Distance. 

Ba/ar Day ; 


Distance. 


.iter 

information. 


Distance. 

i 



facilities. 


Satara Rcl.; 2(M) 

Uarali ; 

Mon. 

4-0 


8-0 

' 

rv. 

tl. 

Watlinr ; 2.5-0 

Hiinigaen 

Sun. 

7-^> 

Paindiagani 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pi).: ])yt.: il. 

R.ihiiiiatpiir 2 0 

Koregaoii ; 

Mon. 

2 (» 

Paliiniat- 

.3 0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; J»yf.; Jyotirling 





Tinr ; 



fr. Ot. Slid. 1.5.; Maruti 

fr. (-'1. Sial. II ; Otl.; 








gym. ; (*li. ; lili. 

Karad ; 27-0 

Patau ; 

Mon-. 

2-0 



n.: spr. 

tl. 

Wathnr ; 30-0 

Humgaou ; 

Sun. 

2-0 

lliiingaon : 

0-0 

W.; pi. 

2tl. 

L<inand ; 2.3-0 

Sliirwal ; 

Kri. 

0-0 

Local 


W. 

SI (pr.).; Cs. (e).; Mnliaslii- 








varatra fr. Mg. Slid. 15. 

3tl.; eh. 

Mnsnr ; 2 0 

Masur ; 

W.mI. 

2-1 

Masnr ; 

2 4 

rv. : w. 

SI (pr). ; iiyt. ; Cs (mj)). 








4tl.; 2dli. ; gym.; 21ib. 

Watliar ; 10-0 

Sunir ; 

Sun. 

1 0 

Loe.'il 


w.; ])1. 

SI (i>r).; pyt.; Cs. (inp).; 
311.; M.; imj.; dli.; eli.; 

lib. 

Satara IM.; 34 0 j 

Medlia : 

M<mi. 

s t» 

K(‘l!,diar ; 

1 

pi. 

SI (pr).; l>yt.; 5tl.; lib. 

SalaraKd.; 30-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

()-0 



W.: rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; dh.; 








gym.; lib. 

Satara Ud.; 31-0 

Medlia ; 

Mon. 

7-0 



AV. 

SI (pr).; (Is. (mp). : tl. 

Satara Ud.; 23-0 

Parali ; 

;Mon. 

7-0 

Parali ; 10-0 

rsr. 

Sl(pi). ;tl. 

Kaia<t ; 28-0 

Patau ; 

M<»n. 

.3 0 

lli-lNvak : 

(; {) 

\V.; spi‘. 

tl. ; dll. 

Wathar 18-0 

Siirur : 

Sun. 

1-0 



w. 

i 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Ps. (mp). ; 
.5tl.; M.; nnj.; dg.; eh.; 
Jib.; dp. 

Karad ; 28-0 

Patau ; 

M(.ii. 

3-0 

Patan ; 

.3 0 

W.; w. 

SI (])!').; tl. 

Karad ; 20-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 

7-0 

Patan ; 

7 0 

W.; M. 

2Sl (pr. ; in). ; 2tl. 

Kara<t ; 7-(t 

Ivarad ; 

Thu. 

4-t» i 

Karad ; 

3-0 

IV. 

SI (pr.).; pyt.; Bahiroba 








fr. Mg. Slid. 1.5,; .3tl.; 




1 




gym. 

I^rmiid ; 17-0 

Khandala ; 

Sun. 

4 0 . 

Sliirwal ; 


AV. 

SI (pr).; Bhairav fr. (Jt. 




1 




Xad. 5. ; 3tl. 

Sat ara Ud.; 20-0 

Parali ; 

Mon. 

4-4) ! 

Parali ; 

4-0 

\\\ 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym.; 




1 




‘ Uanigliat ’ A big under¬ 
ground tunnel. 

Korcgaon 42-0 

Mhaswfld ; 

Wed. 

7-0 

MhasM'ad ; 

7-0 

str. 

SI (pr). ; 2tl. 

Adarki ; 7-0 

Phaltan ; 

Sun. 

i 

7-0 i 


1-0 

VC. str. 
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Village name in English ; 

Talnka ahbre^viation ; 

Village name in Doonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
H<»ii8elioldH ; Agricultural 
jiopulalion. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Kha(Jki ; WAX. ; 

SE.; 

12-0 

15 535; 98; 479. 

llhtiin j; 

2-0 

Klialo.; ]’TN. ; ^ 

SE.; 

15-0 

2-5 1344; 288; 1247. 

Patnn; 

7-0 

Kliamagfinv ; PHIj. ; .. 

R\V.: 

M-0 

3-3 1080; 242; 704. 

Lonand; 

10-0 

Ivhnnibfl Corglie ; JVL. ; 

W.: 

10 0 

1-0 200; 43; 190. 

Bam noli 

ll-O 





Xasahe; 


Khanibil Polcalc ; JVIj. ; 

N.; 

lG-0 

0*5 37; 9; 37. 

Bamnoli 

11-0 





Kasnbe; 


Khaiinpur ; WAI. ; 

El: 

5-0 

1-5 782; 158; 720. 

Ozanle; 

1-0 

Ivliandala ; IvDTj. ; .. 

H.Q. 


0-8 1547; 337; 1157. 

Local 


Kliarade ; KT^D. ; WiT^ 

N.; 

14-4 

2-0 808; 150; 782. 

Mnsur; 

3-0 

Kharasinge ; KTV. ; .. 

KW.: 

11-0 

3-0 582; 123; 520. 

Anndh; 

3-0 

Kliatagiiri ; KTV. ; 

KW.: 

10-0 

4 -5 1082; 318 ; 1590. 

Local 


Khat.iv ; KTV. ; 

EW.: 

7-0 

10 -^8 5530 ; 1025 ; 3388. 

Local 

.* 

Kbataval ; KTV. ; RRRcS .. 

SE.; 

4-4 

4-5; 774; 150 ; 677. 

Maynni; 

8-0 

Khavali ; WAT. ; 

W.; 

12-0 

1*5:410; 81; 379. 

Dliom; 

7-0 

Kliarsi T. Baraniure ; JVTj. ; .. 

N.; 

10-0 

1-3 ; 1093 ; 201 ; 849. 

Local 








KhaiM T. Ku(Ja] ; JVL. ; 

E.; 

9-0 

1-8; 737 ; 134; 039. 

Bamnoli 

9-0 

?r?) j^lo(5 




Knsabe; 


Khato^i; JVL.; 

W.; 

26-0 

3-8; 371; 92; 360. 

Saiga on; 

0-4 

KheJ ; KRG.; 

N.; 

6-0 

4 -5 ; 1611 ; 271 ; 1382. 

i 

Satara Rd.: 

; 3-0 





SATARA DISTRICT 
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Railway St. ; 

Ristanco. 

Weekly Ba/.ar ; 

Bazar Day ; 

Di.stancf*. 

Motor Stand ; 

Dislanco. 

Drinking 

water 

tacilitics. 

! 

* Institutions and other 

in formation. 

Wuthar; 11-0 

Bhuinj ; Sat. 2-0 

Ihlatare ; I-t) 

rv. 

SI (pr). ; Cs. (mij). ; 4tl.; 
gym.; lih. 

Karat! ; .‘i2-0 

Ratal! ; Mon. 7 0 

^laldan ; 2-0 

rv.; n. 

2SI {ju’; lu).; pyt.; Cs(r). ; 
.lyotibii Ir. Ct. Slid. 1.; 

3t!.;lil).; 

Lonand ; 10 0 

Rini])al\vadi; Thu. 1-2 

Sakhar- 3 (» 

warli. ; 

rv.: W. 

2S1 (ni; h).; Rhairavnatli. 
fr. Ct. Slid. 8 4tl.; ch 

Sntara Rd.; .'17-0 

Mod ha ; Mon. 1 1-0 

Arctlhn : JO 0 

\V.: rv 

SI rpr). ; 211. 

Satara Rd.; .37-0 

Modlia ; Mon. 11-0 


rv. : W. 

SI (i)r). 

Wathar 17-0 

Wai ; Mon. 3 -0 



SI (pr). ; tl. 

Lonand ; 13-0 

Ilazar ; Sun. 

0-2 

w. 

2S1 fm; h).; CR.;Gtl.; mq.; 
dg.; gym. ; ch. ; 3 lib.; 
3dp. 

iMasiir 2-4 

.Masur ; Wod. .3 0 

Masur ; 3-0 

rv. 

SI (]>!’). ; Cft (mp).; 11.; 
nui.; gym.; lib. 

Rahiniat- 13-0 

pnr. 

Korogaon ; 14-0 

Aundli ; Tuc. 3-0 

1 

Khatav ; Tuo. 2-0 


W.; w. 

SI (pr).; Janai dcvi fr., 
Vsk. Slid. 4.; 4tl. ; gym; 
SI (pr).; Ryt. ; Cs., (mp). 
Sliri Ram fr. (3.S ud. 9.; 
Shri Rarisahcb IV. Rhg. 
A'ad. 8-12.; 8tl.; M.; 

mti.: 2dg. ; dli. ; gym.; 
2 lib. 

Koregaon ; 10-0 

Local Tiio. 

Local 

rv. 

2S1 (pr ; h),; pyt.; Cs. ; 
(mp).; lltl.: 2mq.; dh. 
2dg.; ch.;lib. ; 5dp. 

Koregaon ; 34-0 

Mayani ; Sun. 8-0 


W.; str. 

SI (y>r). ; jiyt. ; gym. 

Wathar; .3.3-0 

Wai; ]Moii. 18-0 


w. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; tl. 

Satara Rd.; 33-0 

Humgaon ; Sun. 3-0 

Humgaon ; 2-4 

rv. ; W. 

3S1 (2 pr ; h).; pyt.; 3tl.; 
ch. ; lib. dp. 

Satara Rd.; 34-0 

Medha ; IMou. 10-0 

Amhowadi; 2“-4 

W.; n. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; ,5tl.; mq.; 
gym.; lib. 

Satara Rd.; 12-0 

A no wadi ; Fri. 2-0 

Mahabale- 10-0 

shwar. 

W. 

SI. (pr.); 3tl. 

Satara Rd.; 3-0 

Satara Rd. Wed, 3-0 j 

Satara Rd. 3- 0 

rv. 

(pr). ; pyt. ; Cs. Otl.; 
mq. ; ch. ; lib. 



MAHAHASHTRA STATE GAZEIT'EEB 


!)!t2 


Village name in Englinh ; 

Direction ; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Post Office ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

WoiiHohold ; 

Agricultural 

Distance 


Village name in Doonagnri. 

i 

clistnnee. 

population. 




Kho^ ; STA. ; ^ 

E.; 

il-tl 

3-3 ; 1300 

; 22<) ; 

1132. 

Satara; 

3-0 

Khod Bk. ; KDIv. ; 

E.; 

10-0 

0-0 ; 1080 

; 372 : 

1421. 

Local 


Kliengar ; MTHi. ; 

E.; 

140 

1-8 : 112 ; 

71 : 

400 

Panelin- 

.7-0 







gaiii; 


Khirkhindi; JVL. ; .. 

S.: 

ir.o 

2 0; .‘{05 : 

05 ; 

303. 

.Med ha: 

0 0 

Kl.iviisi; PTN. ; 

X.; 

0 0 

1 - 5 ; 2:{.'» ; 

52 ; 

172. 

riinlal; 

4 0 

Kho^ad ; STA. ; 

S.: 

14-4 

.. 411 ; 

85 ; 

301. 



Kho^la^i; KBD ; 

N.; 

.‘{-o 

2*3 ; 1050 

: 183 ; 

8(;o. 

Karad: 

2-0 

Khojovadi ; STA. ; .. 

SE.; 

14 

13 : 1021 

; 213 ; 

0.73. 

Apsinge; 

.3- 0 

Kliokadi*. ; MAN. ; 

KW.; 

15 0 

1-3; 70; 

10 ; 

70. 

Mala vacli; 

8-0 

Kholavadi ; AVAL ; .. 

.SE.; 

10-0 

2-8 ; 572 ; 

in ; 

5:{2. 

Wai; 

4 0 

Khonoli ; Pl’N. ; 

NE.: 

22 0 

1-5 : 378 : 

88 ; 

378. 

Tiocal 


Khubi ; KRT). ; 

S.; 

10-0 

0-8 ; 748 ; 

112 ; 

043. 

Machiiulra 

4-0 

Khuntc ; I’HIj. ; 


0 0 

4.-8 ; 1009 

; 208 ; 

1306. 

Phaltan: 

6-0 

Klnital):inv ; MAN. ; . . 

XE.; 

n-0 

0 0 ; 071 ; 

130 ; 

.705. 

1 

Alardi; 

3 0 

Kikal) ; WAT. ; 

E.; 

14-0 

7-3 ; 2708 

; 158 ; 

2432. 

TiOcal 


Killitnorgiri ; I’TN. ; 

S.; 

5-0 

2*8 ; 514 ; 

100 ; 

507. 

Local 




i 






Kinhi; KRG. ; 

N.; 

8-0 

7-5 ; 2200 

; 421 ; 

1270. 

Local 

•• 

Kirakasnl ; MAN ; . • 

E.; 

0-4) 

7 0 ; 700; 

120 ; 

765. 

Doiulavalo 

3-0 







Bk.; 


Kirape ; KKJ3. ; 

W.; 

6-0 

0-8 j 606 ; 

113 ; 

572. 

Kole; 

4-0 




SATAKA DISTRICl 


im 


Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; 

Motor Stand : 

Drinking 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 

Difltancc. 

w'al(T 


Dipitnnco. 

1 

faeilil ios. 


! 


Satnrn Rd.; 

8-41 

Satara ; 

Sim. 

3 0 


1-2 

rv. : [»1. 

I.onaiid ; 

.3-0 

Lnnnnd ; 

'Phil. 

3-0 

Stage ; 

0-4 

W.; u. 

Wnlhar ; 

34-0 

Wni; 

Mon. 

13-0 

1‘ancha- 

2-4 

IV. 






gani. 



Satara Hd.; 

3ri-o 

IMcdha ; 

Mon. 

r*-f» 

Modha : 

1.10 

r\. Hpr. 

yinanr ; 

10-0 

Chafal ; 

3’hii. 

4 0 

tliafal ; 

4-0 

8]>r.: W 







0-4 

W'.: rv. 

Karat! ; 

.'»-0 

Karad : 

3’hn. 

2-0 



r\. 

Targaon : 

4-0 

Alii ; 

Kri. 

2-0 

At it : 

3-0 

NS . 

Koregaon ; 

20-0 

Rajapnr ; 

Kri. 

3-0 

Dahiw’ndi; 

14-0 

W. 

Wathar ; 

U-0 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

4 0 

Bhiiinj ; 

7-0 

w. 

Karad : 

30-0 

Morgiri ; 

Thu. 

0 4 

Morgiri ; 

0-4 

i 

1 TV.: w. 

Shenoli 

r» 0 

Shenoli; 

Sat. 

5 0 

Shenoli ; 

4-0 

rv. 

Lonand ; 

17 0 

Phaltan : 

Sun. 

0 0 



N\'.: K. 

I 

Koregaon : 

41-0 

yfardi ; 

Fri. 

3-0 

1 Thadala ; 

1 

.1-0 

i '''• 

Wathar ; 

l‘t-0 

Bhnin j ; 

Sat. 

4-0 

1 _ 


w . 

Karad ; 

.30-0 

Morgiri 

3’hu. 

0-4 

Morgiri ; 

4-0 


Satara Rd. 

6-0 

Tjocal ; 

Fri. 


Satara Rd. 

r>-o 

rv. 

Koregaon; 

30-0 

Condavalc 

Tlin. 

.3-0 

Gondavale 

; 3-0 

w . 



Bk.; 






Karad; 

0-0 

Kole; 

Wed. 

4-0 

Ambai 

1-6 

rv. 






wadi; 




fn-if itutionn and other 
information. 


81 (i.i).;.Mnnitifr.Ct. Sud. 
]r».; 2tl.; 2mq.; dg.; 

gym.; eh.; lib.; dp. 

SI (pr).: f'fl. Bhairav Ir. 
Cl. V.ul. S. ; 7tl.; M.; 
dg.; gym.; eli.; 21ih.: 
Old Mahadev Torajilo. 
Ohiimnt. 

SI (pr). ; 2tl.; gym. 

SI (pr). : II. 


211 . 


SI (pr).; 311. 

SI (pt).; pyt. ; Ch (mp).; 
4tl,; mq.; gym. ; ch. 

SI (pr).; Crt (mp.). ; 
•lyotiba fr. Mg.,\"nd., 12. 
4tl.; mq.; lib. 

Alamti fr. IVfg. Vad. 13.; 

211 . 

SI (i)r). ; 211. ; lib. 

SI (pr.).; Cs. (c).; 211.; 

SI (pr).; pyl.; 2tl.; gym. 
2S1 (pr; h).; Ch.: eh.; 
lib.; dp. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; llhairav fr, 
3rd Sat. of Asn.; 3tl.; M, 
dg.; gjmi.; ch.; lib.; Fort. 
Fort. 

SI (pr). ; i»yt.; 6tl.; M. ; 
m<i.; dh.; gym.; ch.; 
lib.; dp.; Old Palace. 
Sl(pr).; Or(c).; 2tl. 


SI (pr).; tl.; gym.; lib. 


Vf 6780—63 
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Vil1a<;(> name in English ; 

'I’aliikn n bbrovint-ion ; 

N'^illage nmno in Deouagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
difitanee. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Hoiiscliolds ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office; 

Distance. 

Kiroli; KRO.; 

S.; 

14-0 

1 

j 2-8 ; 1161 

i 

; 232 ; 11.50. 

Local 

1 

Kironje ; AV^Al. ; fsirTtl" 

W.: 

16-4) 

10 ; 127 ; 

31 : 127. 

Dhom; 

7-0 

Kisa.ru!e ; PTN. ; P+fi 



4-3 ; 455; 

114; 454. 

Helwak; 

0-0 

Kival ; KRD.; 

NE.; 

12-4 

8-0 : 1823 

:306; 1441 

Maanr; 

5-0 

Koilal ; PTN. ; 


11-0 

0-8; 28; 

7 ; 28. 

Patun: 

) 

6-0 

Ko,Joii: KRD. : 

8E.: 

r>-^o 

2-3 : 16.37 

; 312 ; 1564. 

Masnr: 

.3-0 

Ko^oli ; STA. ; 

E.: 

:i-() 

7-5 : 2236 

: 458 : 1787. 

Saiava: 

3-0 

Kokarale ; KIO. ; 1^ 

W.; 

l)-0 

2 -5 : 600 : 

142 : .540. 

KhaUn 

4-0 

Kokisare ; PTN. : 

S.; 

(i-O 

2-8 ; 057 ; 

142; 614. 

Patan ; 

6-0 

Kola^har ; JVfj. ; 

SW.; 

;V0 

0-8: 77: 

22 : 77. 

Baninoli 

3-0 






Kasabf ; 


Kolano ; PTN. ; JPteiir 

W.; 

14-0 

1*8 ; 146 ; 

38; 146, 

r)lK4>ewadi 

5-0 

Kolava^i; KRG.; 

N.; 

S-0 

1 *5 ; 409 ; 

81 ; 365. 

Sat ara Rrl. 

1<4 

Kolo ; KRD. ; ^ 

W.: 

0-0 

.3-.3 : 2678 

.5.30 : 191.5. 

Tjocal 

1 

KolavSdi; KRD. : i sT .. 

W.; 

0-f) 

3 0 ; 1848; 

374 ; 8.31. 

lioeal 


Kolekar Va<Ji; PTN. ; 

•S.; 

IfM) 

1-8 : .574 : 

127: .50.3. 

rihafal; 

5-0 








Kololi; PTN. : T4^r 

NE.; 

2.5-0 

20 ; 710 : 

144; 676. 

Helwak: 

1-0 

Kou^avali Bk. ; WAl. ; 

W.: 

10-0 

1,5 : 368; 

80; ,368. 

I’aneh- 

4 0 






gani; 


Kon<j[avali Kh. WAT ; 

W.; 

0-0 

0*8 ; 158 : 

31 ; 158. 

Panoh- 

4-0 






gani; 


Kondave : STA. ; 

N.; 

.3-0 

2*8; 1475: 

277 ; 1038. 

8atara; 

.3-0 

Koudhavalo ; PTN. : WiVn^ .. 

W.; 

1.3-4 

2-8 ; 283 ; 

70; 252. 

3’arnle; 

1-0 

Kon^liavale ; WAT. ; .. 

W.; 

14-0 

4-3 ; 406 ; 

07; 390. 

Dhom; 

6-0 

Koneganv ; KKT). ; ,, 

N,; 

0-0 

2*3 : 013; 

16.3 ; 825. 

iVfnPiir 

3-0 





SATABA DISTBICr 
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Railway St. : 
Difltanee. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Hay ; 

Histaneo. 

! 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinliing 

water 

facilltic?!. 

Tn^tItutions and other 

information. 

Targaon; 

2-0 

Loral Sun. 


Rahimat- 5-0 

W.; IX. 

pyL; C8(mp).; 

Wathar; 

39-0 

Wai; Mon. 

12-0 

piir; 

n. 

.lyolii’linga fr. Ct. Sud. 
15.; 5tl.; 2dg.; gym.; 

ch.; lib. 

tl. 

Karad; 

46-0 

Helwak; Wed, 

9-0 


W.; 

Sl(pr).;tl. 

Masiir; 

6-0 

MaRiir; Wed. 

5-0 


W.: Bju*. 

Sl(pr).; i>yt.; 7tl.; mq.; 

Kartul; 

19-0 

Patan: Mon. 

6-0 

Patan: 11-0 

sj)r. 

gvm.; ch.; 2lih.; dp, 

il. 

Karad; 

12-0 

Ijoeal Wed. 



rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; llil.; M. 

Pahimat- 

10-0 

Satara; Sun. 

3-0 

Local 

IV.; rv. 

luq.; gym.; lib. 

Sl(pr).; (>.; 3M.; lib. 

pur. 







Korrgaon; 

16-0 

Khatav: Tur. 

4-0 

Khatav; .5-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; mq.; 

Karad; 

19-0 

Patan: Mon. 

6-0 

Patnn: 6-0 

w. 

gym.; ch.; lib. 

411. 

Padnli: 

29-0 

Mrdha; Mon. 

.5-0 


rv. 

Janaidevi fr. Pus. Vad, 

Karad; 

27-0 

Dhebowadi; Tur. 

5-0 

Dhidxnvadi; 5-0 

W.; n. 

15.: 2tl. 

tl. 

Satara Rd.; 

1 1-4 

Satara Rd.; Wed. 

1-4 


1 w.: t. 

C8(mp).; 3tl.; dli. 

Karad: 

12-0 

Loral: Wrd. 



1 rv.: w. 

! 

3S1 (3pr).; pyt.; Shri Gbu- 


dnge Mabara j fr. Mg. Sud. 
rt nil.; M.; mq.; dg.; 
dh.; gym.; ch.; 21ib.; dp. 
Fort-. 

Karnd; 13- 0 Loral: Sat,. .. I/irnl .. sir. SI (jir).; pyt.; Cs(mp).; 

311.; mq.; oh.; lib.; dp, 

MaBur; 20 -0 Ohnfal: Tim. T.-O Ohafal; .^>-0 W.: u. SI (pr).; 2ll. 

Karad; 3.TI-0 Hobvak: Wod. 1-0 Chafal; 0 0 W.; n.; SI (pr).; Jyotiba fr. Mg, 

br. Slid. 1/5.; tl. 

Wathar: 37-0 Wai; Mon. 12-0 ,, n. SI (pr).; pyt.; 211. 

Wathar: 30-0 Paiichgani; Tur. 4-0 Panehgani; 4-0 rv.; spr. SI (pr).; 3ti. 

Waihar; 30-0 Panehgani; 4-0 Panehgani; 4-0 rv.; apr. 511. 

Satarn Rd.; 13-0 Satarn; Sun. 3-0 Sl.(pr).; Cs.; Maruti fr. 

Ct.Sud.15.; 6tl.; lib. 

Targaon; 12--0 Taralr; Sat. 1-0 Holwak; 0-4 spr. Sl(pr).; tl. 

Mamir: 3-0 Masur: Wod. :i^-0 .. .. rv.; w. Sl(pr),; pyt..;Cs (mis).;.; 

2tl.; mq.; dg.; gym. 


Vf 5780--6Sa 
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Village name in Engliali ; 

Direction ; 

ATOa (vSt(. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

1 

Post office ; 

'Paliika abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

HonseholdB ; Agrienltnral 

Distance. 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Oiatanee. 

popiilation. 

1 1 



Konjavaeje ; PTN 

; .. 



0 3 ; 585 ; 

125; 550. 

"I’arale 

1-0 

Koparde ; KDL. ; 


XE.; 

15-0 

6-8 : 816 ; 

162 : 637. 

Lonand; 

7 0 

Kopardc ; PHL. ; 


W.: 

21 .r> 

10: .. 




Koparde ; 8TA 


XE.; 

17-4 

3-3;1456 ; 

264 ; 1248. 

4’'argaon 

.3-0 

Koparde Haveli; 

KRD. ; 

S.: 

4 0 

4*0:2781 : 

.555 : 2420. 

Local 










Koregativ ; KRD. 


E.: 


2-8 : 826 ; 

; 807. 

Knrad; 

.3-0 

Koro"aiw ; KR(t. 


Hm. 


0 0; 7230 : 

1300 : 3431. 

Lopfil 


Koreganv ; PHL, 

: 

\V.; 

17-0 i 

2-0 : 458 : 

88: 417. 

Ounware; 

4-0 

Korhnle : PHL. : 

1 

I NW.: 

i:i-o ' 

2*3 : 223 • 

42: 221. 

Lonanrl: 

1-0 

Korivale : KRH. ; 

1 

N.; 

15-0 1 

2*8 r 786 : 

162: 701. 

1 

1 Tbnbraj: 

4-0 

Korivale ; PTN. ; 

. .1 

i 

HE.: 

14-0 

1*5 ; 642 : 

123 : 035. ! 

Bnhiilr: 

1 

3-0 j 

Korii; KUT). ; 

X.: 

11-0 

2-3; 111 1 ; 

i 

103 ; 1012. j 

Umbra]; 

1-0 

Kotarosi : JYIj. : 

1 

VV.: 

22 0 

2 (> : 208 : 

77 : 230. 

H.'imiioli 

8-0 







Kasabe: 


Ksetramalnili; S'l’A ; . 

E.: 

4-0 j 

JL3; 1332 : 

275 ; 085. 

Tjoenl 



I 


I 

I 


Kudeghar ; ST A. ; 
Knlviidavad ; M.\N. 

; .. 

i 

j HE.: 

I 

13-0 j 

18-0 i 

[ 0*3; 35; 7; 35 

i 14*5:2725; 510 : 2114. 

Kulakajal; MAN. : 


[ NW.: 13-0 ! 

1 0*5 : 1178 : 209 : 1147. 

Kiimate ; STA. ; 

X\V.; 

8-0 1 

2*5 ; 1030: 221 ; 827. 

Kiimatlie ; KTV. ; 

fT|% 

W.; 

5-0 ! 

1*7 ; 1274; 220; 1070. 


! Local 
j Ijocnl 

i 

I Malavadi: 


Salnra 


6-0 


8-0 


5-0 


AiinHh; 




SATABA DISTBICT 
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J tailway 


Weekly Bazar 


Motor iStaiid ; 

JJriiikiiig 

luatituUoDfct and othtsi- 

iJietaiice. 

Bazar Bu^ ; 
Diutance. 


l)i«taiic'<'. 

w afccr 

I'aciliticH. 

iiiiormation. 

larguuii; 

12-4) 

i' 

I’arule; 

Sut. 

1-0 

Turalc; 

! 

\V.;\u 

«l(pr).;tl. 

Salpi*; 

1-4 

Loiiaiid; 

Thu. 

7-0 

[..oiiuiid; 7-0 

W .; ij. 

281(pr.iii).; Ck (mp).; 
Jyotiba fr. Cc. Sud. 15.; 
7tl.; M.; ch. 



Besertuil 

iX'ttorted 


1 )c«crtcd 

Beacrtcd 

'J’argauii; 

3-0 

Targaoii; 

8af. 

3-0 

Ka.shil; 1 1 

1 1 

2Sl(2pr).; 5ti.; gym.; lib. 

Karad; 

2 0 

Karad; 

'riiu. 

4-0 

Local 

1 n.. j 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; mq.; 
dll.; gym,; clu; lib. 

Karad; 

Ti-O 

Jvarad; 

'I’hii. 

.3-0 

. 

■ i 

j 

rv. 

1 ! 

1 .Sl(pr).; 7tl.; mq.; gym.; 
i lib. 

1 


Local 

.Mon. 

■■ 

Local .. 1 

1 u.: II. j 

i 

! 

i 

1 

481 (3pr; J»).; pyt.; Bhai- 
raviiath fr. V8k.bud.3.; 
3il.; mq.; dg.; 3dh.; ch.; 

3lib.; 8dp. 

liuiamuti: 

14-0 

Barad; 

Fi i. 

:m.) 1 

Loiiaiid: 20 

sir. i 

81(pr).;3tl.; ch. 

iiOiiand: 

1-0 

Lonaiid: 

I’hu. 

i —(I f 

Bibi-umciid 3-0 j 

1 

81 (pr).; C8(mp).; Bhai> 


i Ivoad; i ravnath tV. Vsk, Vad. 

I ) 3.; 2tl. 


Masur; 

8-0 

Umbraj; 

.Mon. 

4h.) 

i 

i 

w. 

' 2S1 (pr;in).; pyt.; U8(mp).; 

1 2tl. 

Karad; 

HMl 

Maul Tart 

Hardi; 

Fri. 

3-0 

. .. 4-0 

W. 

Sl())!•).; 2tl.; gym.; lib. 

.Masur; 

.3 4) 

Umbraj; 

Mon. 

1-0 

i . 

I r\. 

(pU-; pyl-; gyo‘.; 

lib. 

Salaia ltd.; 

42-0 

Mcdlia; 

Mon. 

22-0 

1 

W. 

511. 

1 

1 

KoregaoJi; 

7-0 

8ataru; 

8uii. 

3-0 

Local 

1 

\V. 

i 

Sl{ml.; Cs(c).; Earn fi. 
Ot.Sud. 9; 3tl.;Hb.; Birth 
place of Shri Ilamshuutri 
Frabhunc. 

Korcgaoii; 

7-0 

1 Hatara; 

Sun. 

34) 

Biu’ali; 74) 

air. 

tl. 

Korcgaoii; 

54-0 

Local; 

Fri. 


Local 

W.; x\. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(mp).; 5tl.; 
ch.; lib.; dp. 

Korcgaoii; 

22-0 

Mala\'adi 

Sun. 

04) 

Bahiwadi; 12-0 

M. 

Sl(pr).; pyt,; Ch(o).; Khaii- 
doba fi', Mg.8ud.l5.; tl.; 
ch. 

Kahimut- 

pur; 

19-0 

I 

Nagthaue ; 

Tuc. 

7-0 

Shendre 4-0 

fata; 

VV. 

! 

Sl(pr).; Ch(o).; Uanumau 
fr. Ct.Sud.l5.; 3tl.; gym.; 
ch.; 2dp. 

Italiimul- 

pur; 

15-0 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 er 

Tuc. 

54) 

i 

"■ i 
1 

! Sl(pr).; pyt.; Shiv fr. 
Phg.Vad«12.; Otl.; mq.; 
dg.; gym.; oh.; lib. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village numc ill Eugliali ; 

Direction ; 

..Vrea (»Sq. ms.) ; Dojj. ; 

.Post OOioc ; 

'I'aluka abbroviatioii ; 

Travelling 

Households ; Agricultural 

Distance. 

\'illago name in Dooiiagari. 

distance*. 


]>opulation. 



Kmuatlie ; KRG 

; 

JN.; 

2-0 

5*8 ; 

20J8; 498 ; 2270. 

Loca 1 


KumatUc ; MJ5R 

; 

W.; 

11-0 

2*8 ; 

300 ; ; 304. 

Mahuba- 

4-0 







Icsliwar; 


KuinbliaragaiJi ; 

JVL. ; 

E.; 

4-2 

0-3 ; 

03 ; li> ; 03. 

Medhu; 

0-0 









KumbLaragaiiv ; 

PTN. ; 

S.: 

3r» 0 

0-3 ; 

.7114: 0S8;4J>83. 

Local 










Kumbliarosi ; MBR. ; . 

VV.: 

12-0 

20 

331 ; 7S ; 239. 

.Mahuba- 

10-0 







Icsliwar: 


Kuravali J3k. PHJj. ; • • 

E.; 

10-0 

8'8 

403 ; lol ; 104. 

(lunwaiv; 

4-0 

Kiiravali Kh. FHL. ; 

S.; 

0-3 

3‘8 

;i0(»; <>l : 293. 

Lonand 

4-0 

Kuralisi; JVJi. ; 

^d55fr 

W.; 

7-1 

2-0 

177 ; 34 ; 177. 

Mcdha; 

8-0 

Kuroli; KTV. ; 


W.; 

4-0 

0-5 

3842 ; 7tK> ; 3058. 

Local 

•• 

Kuro^i; ; 


\V.; 

10-0 

2*3 

443; 114; 436. 

Baiunoli 

9-0 







Jvusube; 


Kturulabaji; STA.; .. 

VV.; 

14-4 

** 0-5 

240; 58; 232. 

Purali 

7-0 

Kurula Tijai; STA. ; 

W.; 

13-2 

0*3 

72; 21; 71. 

Parali 

7-0 

f^rsnf 








Kurun; STA.; 


E.; 

2-0 

00 

140; 35; 133. j 

Paruli; 

2-0 

Kus Bk.; STA.; 

f<r. .. 

W.; 

8-2 

1-5 

453; 119; 452. 

Parali; 

3-0 

KusKh. ; STA. 

.. 

W.; 

8-2 

0-3 

133 ; 37 ; 133. 

Parali; 

3-0 

Kusaganv ; WAI 

; f^nn^ .. 

VV.; 

4-4 

2*2 

738 ; 140; 092. 

Wai ; 

5-0 

Kiisapur; JVL. ; 

.. 

SVV.; 

10-0 

2-0 

Ill; 30; 111. 

Banmoli 

i 

0-0 1 







Kasabe; 


Ktisarun,^ ; PTN 

5 . . 

S,; 

0-0 

1*3 

982 ; 205 ; 875. 

Patan; 

6—0 



SATAtlA DtSTRlCt 


999 


llailway fcJt. ; 

! 

1 Weekly Bazar 


r 

1 

1 Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and otliej- 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Distance. 

water 

facilities. 

information 

Kuregaon; 2~0 

Local Sun. 


Koregaon; 

2-0 

n. 

pyld C'B(inp).; 4tJ.; 
M.; inq.; gym.; Jib.; 

1 Animal biizur. 

VVuLliur; ^4~0 

Mahabuiesh-l'ue. 

Avar 

4-0 

Mahaba- 

Icshwar; 

13-0 

w.; W. 

1 Sl(pr).; 211. 

Sutara lid.; 22-0 

Medliu; Mon. 

0-0 



J-&1-. 

1 2ll. 

Karad; 21-0 

Local; JMou. 

1 


Local 


t. 

6Sl(0pr).; 2Cs.; Laxiui If. 
lvrt.Sud.15.; 6tL; mq.; 
g>m.; ch.; 21ib. 

Watliur; 48-0 

Mahabalesh-T u e. 

war; 

10-0 

Maliaba- 

leshAvar; 

12-0 

W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2Cs (mis;c).; 
Jaiiai (levd fr. 5fcl.; dh.; 
dp. 

Oarumati; 14-0 

Barud; Fri. 

;{-o 


1-2 

str. 

SJ(pr).; tl.; cli. 

Utnaial; 4-0 

Ijoiiaiul; Thu, 

1-0 

Phaltan; 

4-0 

t. 

Sl(pr).; Mahuahivaratra £i-, 
i\lg.Vud.l3.; 5tl.; gym.; 

Satara lid.; 32-0 

Medliu: Mon. 

8—0 

Kelgbiir; 

1-4 

W'. 

2tl.; 2(Vli. 

Jiahimat- 10-0 

j)iir; 

Vaduj; Sat. 

5-0 



W.: w. 

Sl(iM).: p\t.; Cs(mp).; 
Shri Siddlieshwar fr. Ct. 
Slid. 15.; 4tl.; 2db.; 2gym. 
eh.; lib.; d].. 

Satara lid.; 42-0 

Medha; Mon. 

21-0 



W. 

SI (pr). 

Satara lid.; 23—0 

Rarali; Mon. 

7-0 

l*arali; 

8-0 

str.; W. ‘ 

SJ(pr).; 2ll. 

Satara lid.; 23—0 

Paruli; Moii. 

7-0 

Parali; 

8-0 

Av.; str. 

SJ(pr).; 2tl. 

Satara lid,; 18-0 

Parali; Mon. 

2-0 


2-0 

A\.; W. 

tl. 

Satara Rd.; 19-0 

Parali; Mon, 

3-0 

Parali; 

2—2 

u.; 

2Sl(pr;m).; 2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 19-0 

Parali; Mon. 

3—0 

Parab; 

2-0 

11. 

SI (pr).; 2tJ. 

Watliar; 25-0 

Wai; Mon. 

5-0 



W.; w. 

Sl(pr).; Vageshwari I'r. Mg. 
Vad.3.; 3tl.; g 3 nin.; lib. 

Satara Rd.; 41-0 

Modlia; Mon. 

15-0 

Medlia; 

16-0 

rv. 

.Sl(pr).; tl. 

Karad; 26-0 

Patan; Mon. 

5-0 

Patan; 

5-0 

W. 

Sl{pr).; Os(mp).; 4tl. 




KMIO 


M,\HARASHTBA STATE GAZETTEER 


X’illago imjue in 

Kiiglisih ; 

Direction ; 

Area (iSq. 

ms.) ; : 

Tost Uflieo ; 

I'aluka abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

Households 

; Agrieultuial 

Distance. 

name in JDeonagari. 

distance. 

]io|julatioi). 



Kusava^c ; JVL. ; 


S.; 

19-0 

30 Ij2 

31 ; 119. 

.Medlm; 

20-0 

Kusava^e ; PTN. ; 


N\V.; 

27-0 

US 1I,7S 

249 : 115(>. 

Helw mIv 

18-0 

Kusava^Je ; »S1'A. ; 


iS.. 

IMF 

4-3 1039 

239 : 1021. 

NOara; 

7-0 

Kusi; I’TN. : 




0*2 208 

05 ; 208. 

'1 tiruJe: 

13-0 

Ivusi; S^FA. ; 


N.: 

7-V 

2-5 497 

51 : III. 

Limb: 

2-0 

Kusuiiibi ; JVJj. 

^ •• 

N.: 

:i 0 

3-3 900 

220 : 827. 

.Medba: 

3-0 

Kasur ; PH L. : 


AN'.; 

lo 0 

2 • 5 .7.77 

113: .700. 

Lonand: 

4-0 

Kutliare ; PTN. ; 


N.; 

4(M> 

3K 2270 

170 : 1970. 

Local 


Lacjegaiiv ; K1A'. : 


»S.: 

ll-O 

2-3 oJ7 

90 ; -190. 

\7idguoji; 

! 

14 i 

Lakava<J ; JV'L. ; 


XNV.: 

10-0 

1 o 398 

93 : 397. 

.Bamnoli 

0-4 







KusuIm.*; 


LalaguFj ; KTV. ; 


W.; 

17-0 

4*3 2.>.>o 

455 ; 2228. 

Dudh: 

2—0 

Lamaj ; JVL. ; 


\V.; 

21-0 

4-3 422, 

99; -112. 

Medba; 

14-0 

Lambagliai* ; 8TA. 


AV.; 

10-0 

1-8 588 

119 : 570. 

Tarali: 

2-0 

Leii<Joi1; PT^s. 

^TTI’ 

NV.; 

(5.7 

15 2(i7 ; 

58; 204. 

Morgii'i ; 

4-0 

Llidsuiiio ; K I-ICt . 


AV.; 

l-tF 

3*8 1035 

.321 ; 1301. 

Local 

! 

" 

Liinb ; STA. ; 


X.; 

9-tF 

9-8 4219 ; 

7.78 ; 3397 

Loca 1 

) 

1 

Lunianekliol; 8TA. 

.; .. 

AV.; 

19-0 

0*5 200; 

48; 190. 

Taruli; 

3-0 

Lo(Jhriva(lr : MAN. 

; . . 

HE.; 

8-0 

4*8 854; 

; 139 ; 720. 

ilondavale 

5-0 







m. 


Jjobare ; WAl. ; 


N.; 

;i-o 

2*8 731 ; 

132 ; 085. 

Bopardi; 

0-1 

Loboiii; KD.L. ; 


AV.; 

9-0 

1 -5 443 ; 

97 ; 439. 

Khandala; 

9-0 

Lonand ; KDJj. ; 


AV.; 

13-0 

9-5 520; 

152; 1517. 

Local 






SATABA btSTtUCl 


1001 


Railway tSl. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Ba^' ; 

Ui stance. 


Motor Stand ; 

Bistaiiec. 

Drinking 

ater 

I'acilities. 

iiitstitulioiiB and other 

inlorniatiojf. 

tSaiura IM.; 40 u 

Mediia; 

AUm. 

20-0 

Medhu; 19-0 

n. 

2tl. 

Karad; oiM.) 

HelMalc 

Wed. 

18-0 


Kj>r. hr 

Sl(pr).; p.>t.; Padmavati 
ih Mg.A'ad 13.; 2tJ. 

♦Saiara ltd.; 17-4) 

Satara; 

Sun. 

7-0 

Satara; Ij-0 

W. 

SJ(})r).; Bahiroba fr. Cl. 
Slid. ir>.; tl.; gym.; 
ch.; lih. 

Karad; 23-0 

Tarale; 

Sal. 

13-0 


W.; IV. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Satara lid.; 22-U 

Limb: 

Sun. 

3-0 

Xagouadi: l-U 

W. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl.; gym.; lih. 

Satara lid.; 28-l> 

Aledha; 

Bun. 

3-0 

Modha; 3- 0 

pi. 

SJ(pr).: ])\ t.; 3tl.;gym.; lih. 

Luiiaml; 4-0 

Lena lid; 

'I'JlU. 

4-0 

Lonand; 4-0 

el. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Karad: 23-0 

llhebeiN adi. 

Tin*. 

3-0 

l))ielx*Madi: 3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; p^t.; (Wmis).; 
4tl. gvni.; li!» 

ituhiiual' 10-0 

XJur; 

Pusesav aJi; 

Wed. 

3-0 


iv. 

Sl(pr).; jiyt.; ll.; M.; dh.; 

If .>111.; 

Satara Kd.; 30-0 

.Medlia; 

.Mon. 

10-0 

Kelgliar; 4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).: pvt.: Jantidevi ii*. 
Psh.Sud.l3.; 2tl.; gym. 

Ivtiregaoii: JO-ti 

Budh; 

Mon. 

2-1> 


rv. 

SJ(pr).; x>>t.; Cs(mp).; 3tl.; 
iiiq.; gvm.: c‘h. 

Padaii; 37-0 

Medhu: 

.Mon. 

14- 0 

Mcdha: 21-0 | 

si)r.;Ti. 

2tl. 

Satara ltd.; lH-0 

Barali; 

Bon. 

2-4) 

Purali: 4-0 

IV . 

Sl(])r).; 2tl. 

Karad; 31-0 

Morgiri; 

I'hu. 

4-0 

Morgiri; 4-0 

W. 

Sl(pr).: tl. 

Korcguoii: 1-0 

Koregaoii; 

.Mon, 

1-0 

Koreguon; 1-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; int.; Cs(c}.; 2tl.; 

mq. 

Saiara ltd.; 10-0 

Baza 1 : 

Sun. 


JxK'aJ 

1 

rv.; vv. 

W. 

2Sl(pr,m).; 2(.'»(mp).; 
Peoplc’b Bunk.; 29tl.; M.; 
mq.; dg.; 4gym.; ch.; lib.; 
2dp.; 

Satara Rd.; 11M> 

Puruli: 

Bon. 

3-0 

Parali: 4-0 

iv.;rv. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Koregaoii; 30~0 J 

(londavalo 

Bk.; 

Till!. 

5-0 

Ixicul; 1-4 

W.: n. 1 

1 

Sl(pr).; CH(mi>).; utl.; lib. 

W'atliar; 22-0 

Wai; 

Mon. 

2-0 


w. 

Sl(pr).; p}t.; Cb(mp).; 3tl.; 
gym.; cb. 

Louaiid; 22-0 

Kiiaiiduhi; 

Sun. 

0-0 

Local 

vv. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; Bhairav- 
Hath ir. Ct. Sud.8 ; 2tl. 

Kly Station .. 
(Local) 

Local 

Tim. 


Local 

i 

11.; t<i>r. 

7S1 (6i)r;m.; h).; 2Cs.; 
Bhuiravnatli Ir. Ct. Vad. 

15.; Mhasoba fr. Krt. 
Vad.8.; Dnyanoshw ar 
Maliuraj fr. Js.Vad.l5.; 
1211.; mq.; dg.; gym.; 
eh.; 2Hb.; 8dp.; 2Coli. 




1<)02 


maharashtba state cazettees 


Village name in Eiigiiali : 

Direction ; 

-c\rea (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

Post Ufiioe ; 

'^raluka abbr(;viatioii ; 

TravelHiig 

Households; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village name in Doonagari. 

j distance. 

1 

j 

i 

population. 




Lojii; KDL. ; 

iSi.; 

J2-0 

1-3 

080; 150 

597. 

Shirwal; 

5-0 

J-OTii; KTV. ; 

VV.; 

7-0 

2-8 

835 ; 132 

75.5. 

Kliuluv; 

2-0 

Mnculuj- : MBIl. ; 

E.: 

o-O 

IM) 

259; 51 

239. 

Mahubu- 

0-0 







leshwar: 


Alajusi ; JVJj. ; 

«\V.; 

lii-0 

20 

130 ; 27 : 

130. 

Ihimuuli 

0-0 







Kusabe; 


Maliabalesvar : MBK. ; 

H.; 


11-3 

4972 ; 1020 ; 

155. 

Local: 










Maliubalosvar (old) ; AlBli. ; 

N.; 



420 ; 94 

147. 

Mahabu- 

3-0 







leshwur; 


Mahajianv ; ST A. ; H^FTN 

E.: 

.V-0 

2-8 

844 : 184 : 

844. 

Kshetra 

1-0 







Mahuli; 


Mabri jujigc ; JVJa. ; 

W.: 

22-0 

a-o 

344 ; 00 ; 

339. 

Bumiioli 

10-0 







Kasalxs 


•MaliHl.o. Hk.: JVL. ; *r^ .. 

S\V.; 

.V2 

0-8 

402 ; 80 ; 

374. 

Mrdliu; 

4-0 

Mahatc Ivli. ; JVh. ; ^5?.. 

S\V.; 


1-5 

493 ; 105 ; 

403. 

Aledlia; 

3-0 

Maliiganv ; .IVJj.; .. 

K: 

10-0 

1*8 

405 ; 91 ; 

272. 

Saigaon: 

0-4 

Maliiuiaiwgaql ; MAN. ; 

\y.i 

8—4 

10*5 3.591; 070: 

2,938. 

Local 

.. 







1 


Mahind; PTN. ; »rf^ 


47-0 

2*3 

755 ; 141 ; 

755. 

1 

1 

7-0 

Maliu; JVL.; *rg 

N.. 

12-0 

0*8 

519 ; 120 ; 

345. 

X^auchagaiii 4-0 

Majagafiv ; PTN. ; ^TR^TTf 

NE.; 

12-0 

3*3 1022: 194; 

971. 

Chafal; 

1-0 

Mfijagauv ; STA. ; . . 


12-0 

2*5 

843 ; 188 ; 

813. 

Apsinge; 

1-2 

iVIajare seiuba<j[i; JVL. ; 

»SVV.; 

12-0 

0*5 

141 ; 32 ; 

100. 

Banmoii 

2-0 







Kasabo; 


Majareva^i; JVJ.,. ; . 

W.; 

15-0 

0*5 

34 ; 0; 

34. 

Alahaba- 

5-4 







leshwar; 


Mala ; PTN. ; iibst 


17-0 

0*5 

195 ; 44 

195. 

Helwak; 

10-0 

Malacouji; JVL. ; .. 

1 

4-4 

0*8 

227 ; 54 ; 

227. 

McdJm; 

3-0 



SATAtlA DISmiCT 


1003 


Itailway St. ; 

IMstaiict'. 

W<5ckly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

^\atcr 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Lonaiid; 22-U 

Shirwal; 

I'ri. 

5-0 

J.iocal 

1 

1 " * 

! 

Si(m).; ( K.; 3tl.; gym.; ch. 

Kuliimut- lO-U 

Kluitav; 

'I'ue. 

2-0 


W. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; inq.; dh.; 

pur; 

Watliur; 40-0 

Mahabalo- 

J’lie. 

(>-t) 

Maliabu- 5-0 

spr. 

gym.; eh.; lib. 

SJ(pr).; pyt.; Kalubai Devi 

Satara IM.; 41-0 

.sli^var; 

^Medlia; 

.Mon. 

15-0 

leshu ur; 

IV. 

1 fr. rs.Snd.8.; 211. 

11. 

W'athur; 40-0 

L<^nl 

Too. 

.. i 


W. 

7Sl(3xji'; 3m; h).; 5tl.; 

W'atliar-; -l.‘l-0 

Malialialcsli 

-'I'lie. 

.‘{-o 

iyiaJiabaJ<‘- 3-4 

r\ .; W. j 

2iiuj.; 2dg.; dh.; ch.; lib.; 
5dp.: Cch.Hill station. 
Sl(xu’).: Iltl.; INh: 2mq.; 

Ivorogunii; 0 0 

^\ur; 

Satara; 

Sun. 

Hi) 

fsln\ar: 

1-2 


2dg.; dh.; lib. 

Sl(iu).: 2a (mi>).; 2tl.; dg.; 

Satara lid.; 44-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

J8-0 

Modba; 22-0 

7‘\ .: u. 

gym.; lib.: Hanuman fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15. 

SJ(in).; 211. 

Satara JM.; .‘{0-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

4-0 

Medlia: 3 0 

W. 

SJ(pi).; pyt.; Xavalai fr. 

Satara lid.; 28-0 

Medliu; 

Mnn. 

3-0 


rsi'. 

Mrg.Vad.4.; 2tl. 

SI (pr).; 3tl. 

Satara lid.; 21-4 

Ancwadi; 

I’ri 

3-0 


\ w. 

Sl{pr).; 2ll. gym.; lil>. 

Korcgaoii; 20-^0 

Lt>ca 1 

Wod. 


J.,<}ca 1; i >-4 1 

1 

5S1 (5pj).; pyt.; Baloba fr. 

Jvarad; 28-0 

Dhebewadi; 

; 'l ue. 

7 0 

Dhebewudi; 7-0 

i 

after e\ ery 3 years on 
Vsk. Sud.7.; 711.; gym.; 
eb.; lib.; dp. 

Sl{pr).; Vs.; 2tl.; M.; g^m.; 

Satara lid.; 24-0 

lluiiigauii; 

Sun. 

4-0 

Paiichguni 3-0 

rv. 

IV.; u . 

lib. 

py^d gy^d 

Masur; 9-0 

Chafal; 

Thu. 

1-0 

Local 

rv.; \V.; 

Sl(x)r).; C8(c).; Hanuman 

Targaoij; r>-0 

Naglhaiie; 

'lues 

J-2 

2-0 

u. 

rv.; w. 

fr. Ct.Sud.l5.; 4tl.; ch.; 

lib. 

Sl.(pr).; Cs(c).; Bhairoba 

Padali; 34-0 

Mtxiha; 

Mon. 

10-0 

1 

Meuba; 12-0 

1 

rv. 

fr.Ct. Vad.9.; 3tl.; dh 

gyi«* 

Nagoji fr, Ps. Vad. 11.; 3tl. 

Satara lid.; 38-0 

MaliabnJ(i8li-Tiie. 

5-4 


rv.; spr. 

.... 

Karad; 52-0 

war; 

Helwak; 

VVod. 

10-0 

7-0 

W.; rv. 

SI(pi).; tl.; dh. 

Satara Bd.; 29-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

3-0 


spr. 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 




IVIAHARASHIBA STATO GAZETTEEI! 


luo4 


Village name iu English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

X'illage iiuuK^ in Dcouaguri. 

1 Direetioji ; 

t 

; Travelling 
! distance. 

.tiiea (Sy. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
HouselioldH ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Ollice ; 

IJistuiiec. 

xMrikdan ; PTJS\ 


1 

; SK: 

llM* 

1 

1 

1 3-5 2,227 ; 431 ; 2.130. 

i 

Local 

Muludev ; JVJa. ; 


i «\v. 


2 • JS 18o ; 40 ; lO'J. 

j 

.Modliu; 0~0 

Alrdtigrinv ; S1\V. 


! N.: 

i 

11^ 

5'.> 1,070 ; 307 ; 1,471) ; 

Wadutl>; 44) 

ShUnkht^: KKD 


jN.: 

0 U 

1-5 724; 138; 081. 

ivoregaon; 24) 

Mali!tup fir ; 

, W.; 

S 0 

1-3 270: 01.; 239. 

Punebgani: 2-4 

Alulavaji ; AlAN. 

; 

; NW. 

i 

: S-O 

7'S 2.0(M> : 331 ; 1.791. 

I^oeal 

.Milkvii^i ; I'lll-. 


! 

SW. 

b-U 

0*3 294 ; 01 ; 202. 

Phaltan; 10-U 

Alulusai ; AIBJI. ; 


S.: 

4-a 

1*0 109: 18; J09, 

Mulusur; 04) 

Alrdusi : PTN. ; 




0*3 785 ; 174 ; 700. 

'I’urult*; 8-0 

.Mruiuii',Ji ; JVL. : 

jrnriT 

x\v. 

; 2-d 

1 0 275: .70; 275. 

Medha; 2-0 

A1 a 1 i<j[u vu kl ia<Ja k 

PHL. : 

S.: 

.'►-0 

2'3 194: ,30; 182. 

Piialtan; 0-0 







Alun<;luvf ; Iv'FA . 

; 

.N.; 

4-4 

4-8 778; I3r» ; 032. 

\'aduj ; 44) 

Maiicjiavc ; STA. ; 


S.; 

I74> 

4*3 1,30 1 ; 254 ; 1,220. 

j Purali 34) 

Man^haradcv ; WAl. ; . 

I N.; 

74) 

4-3 820; 100; 820. 

Wai; 8-0 

ilaudiQl Kole ; PTN. ; 


1441 

4-8 2,717 ; 544 ; 2,380. 

Tembewudi 0-4 

Maudru! Taif Uaveli; J’TN. ; .. 

1 

»SK.; 

2-0 

3*8 3,400 ; 708 ; 2,018. 

Local 

^fSp5 ^ 






Manduro ; PTN. ; 




2-8 531 ; 103; 529. 

Tarale 7-0 

Alancri ; PTN. ; 


^V.; 

S-4 

2-5 207; 53; 207. 

Holwak; 44) 

Maiigalapur ; KJIU. ; .. 

S. ; 

r»4) 

1 

1 -o : 535 ; 97 ; 533. 

Koregaon ; 341 

Mangliar ; MBK. 


SE.; 

7-4) j 

0-8; 1.08; 27; 158. 

Maiiaba- 0-0 





1 

ioaliwai*; 





SVTAKA niSTnicr 


1005 


Railway 

St.= 1 

\V'(M’ikl;s^ lia/ar ; 


.XFotor Stand ; ! 

Drinkinixl 

Institutions and othe r 

niatanco. 

J5azar Day ; 


Diatanoo. 

vvator ) 

information. 



1 >isl anoo. 


' 

faciliticp.j 


Kara/d; 

10-0 

Dludicwridi: 'rnc. 

2-0 

l^hobowadi; 2-0 

rv.; Hpr. 

SI (pr;m).; 2Cs (2c).; llhai- 
rav Dov, fr. Ct, Sml. 3.; 
r>tl.;mq.; dh.; 2 lib. 

Snfrara 1’<1. 

; 2<i (1 

M<*dha; Mon. 

4i 0 

Mfdha; 6-t) 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Satara "Rd. 

: fiO 

Riml*; Sun. 

2 0 



Sl(m).; ( H.; Rliairavdov Ir. 
Snd.3.; .Ml.: niq.; ‘zym.; 
lib. 

I\ a nu 1; 

i;j-o 

IMa>a<lf Rk MVd. 

1 4 


r\. 

SI fpr).; f»yt.; Ml.: ^r.vm.; 

lib. 

U'adiai-; 

28-0 

Wai; I'nr. 

2 4 

\'o]aii*r; 2- 0 

w. 

SI (pr).: 4tl.; irym.; 

Kor('"aoTi; 

18-0 

Lf>ral Sun. 


Dabiwadi: S-O 

i-v. 

Sl(pr).: p.vt.; Cs(mp). 

Khandoba fr. Alrpr.Vael. 

J I.; 4fcl.; M.; mq.; dh. 
lib.; dp. 

Arl.'iT’lxi: 

S- 0 

I’.ihi: Mon. 

a O 

.. 4-0 

Rtr.; w. 

Sl(pr).; (.’r(c).: Dovi fr. 
rt. Vad.S.: tl. 

Watliar: 

40-0 

Maliabalo- '1 n<>, 

sliwiir; 

r.. 0 

.Mahaba- 7-0 

loshwa r; 

wpr. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

.Masii/-; 

21-(> 

! 'raralo; Sat. 

s-o 

.. .. 1 

W.: NA . 

2S1 (pr;h).; 3tl. 

Sninra Rd. 

27-4) 

1 Motlha: Mon. 

2 0 


j W.; 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; pyin. 

Lonand; 

2(; 0 

Rbnllnn: Sun. 

0 0 

■•-4» I 

i : 

\s. 

1 

i Sl(pr).; CV(c).: Marnti fr.: 

1 ft. Vad. ir».;tl. 

Knrrtraoii; 

28 1 

\'adnj: Sal. 

4 0 

1 

i 

w. 

1 Sl(pr).; pvt.; Hnniiman fr. 
('t. Slid. 1.7.: 2tl.; dli. 
pjym;. lib. 

'rai^ann: 

12 0 

r.-irnli; Mon. 

:i-o 

17 0 

M. 

SUpr).; Ham fr Cl. Snd.O.: 

1 oh.; lib.; dp. 

W'nihar: 

28 0 

Wai; Mrni. 

S 0 


W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 8th.; 2dh.: 
oh.; llh. 

Karad; 

22-4) 

Toml»owadi; Tu<‘. 

i 

<V4 

Tombi'wad); 0-4 

2.; rv. 

3Sl(3pr).; pyi.: Mnriit i 
fr.rt.Sudl.7.; Otl.; niq.; 
dll.; "vni.; 21ih; df).. 

Kainil ; 

14 0 

Malliarpolh Wod. 

10 

MalhaiTioth: 1-0 

1 

1 W.; w. 

! 

i 

4SI (2pr.;ni;h).; Marnti fr.; 
Ct. Sud. 15.; 6tl.; mq. dp. 
gym.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Karnd; 

:m-o 

Tnralo; Sat. 

7-0 

Tnra'o; 7 0 

W.; w. 

2S1 (pr;m).: 2tl. 

Karnd. 

:t2-o 

Holwak ; ANWl. 

4-0 

Holwak; 4-0 

W. 

Sl(pT).; 2tl. 

Korepraoi) : 

»-« 

Koregaoii ; Mon. 

3-0 

1 

Tripiiri : 2-0 j 

rv. 

SI (pr),; 3tl. 

VVathar : 

46-0 

Mahabale- Too. 

ahwar ; 

6-0 

Mnhabalo- 6-0 

i Rhwar ; 

apr. 

i 

SI (pr),; Ca (mia),: tl. 
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MAHABASHTRA S'l'ATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in Engliah ; 

Talukn abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction; 
T'ravolling 
(listanco. 

Area (8q. ms.); ; 

Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

1 

Post OOico; 

Distance. 

Maiiu ; KRD. ; ^ 

S.; 

11-0 

2'S; 974; 

102 • 722. 

Ond ; 

0-4 

Maradamure ; JVL. ; .. 

K: 

7 0 

0*S: 198: 

42 : 198. 

Kudal ; 

3-0 : 

Maradavak : KTV. ; .. 

S. : 

S -4 

l-r»; 184: 

33: 174. 

Mayan i : 

2-0 

Marali : JVIj, ; 

- 

X\V. 

r»-o 

10; 304: 

71 ; ,300. 

Hiinigaoii : 

.3-0 

^[arnli; Kai). : .. 

S.: 

ISO 

2S: <;.1| 

1.34 ; .>82. 

Pal : 

2 0 

Marali Kasabe ; PTN. ; 

SE.: 

7-(» 

3-8 : 17«.‘l 

30.3 : 1459. 

Local 









Maralosi; PTN. ; 

S. ; 

lo-O 

i»-0: 4(>l: 

10) : tr»i. 

'Farale : 

4-0 

Mar^ln^; STA. ; 

X ; 

104> 

0*8 : 1098 

210; 708. 

Limb ; 

2-0 

Mardi ; man. ; 

E.: 

11-0 

13*0 2253 

420 ; 1848. 

Jjocal ; 


Majul Taif Haveli; PTN. ; 



3’3 ; 1.900 

; 370 1,850. 

llahiile ; 

2-0 








Marul Tarf Patan ; PTN. ; 

VV. : 

0-4 

3-8: 413; 

100; 371. 

l^atan ; 

9-0 

Masavp : 8TA. ; 

N. ; 

3-0 

2-8 : 500 ; 

99: 432. 

Satarn ; 

1-2 

Masur ; KRD. ; 

N.; 

9-0 

9-8 ; 5,814; 

j 

1,170; 3,560. 

Local 

! 

i 

MatyapiiT ; STA. ; 

NK; 

13-0 

.. 293 ; 

51 ; 282. 


! 

Mayan!; KTV. ; iTFFfI 

SE.; 

I 

lo-O 

17.3 ; 4,485 ; 

1 ' 

: 848 : 3,030. 

TiOcal ; 

i 




SATAHA DimaCT 


Kailway St. ; 
Kist-anoo. 


Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Bay ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; |Drinking| 
Distance. j water j 
'facilities. 


Institutions and oihei- 
information. 


Knrad ; 14-0 

Nnndpaon : 

Fri. 

1-0 



rv. ‘ SI (pr).; pyt.; rsfmis).; 

2 tl.; mq.; dp. 

Satara Rd ; 10-0 

Kudnl ; 

We<l. 

.3-0 



pi.; spr.* SI (pr).; 211, 

1 

Koregaon ; 32-0 

Maynni ; 

Sun. 

2-0 



Av.; Si (pr).; tl.; ilh. 

Satara Kd ; 34-0 

Huinpaon : 

Sun. 

3-0 



spr. : SI (pr).; 2tl. 

Mastir ; 10-0 

Pal : 

Sun. 

2-0 

Pal : 

2 0 

Btr.; W.' SI (pr).; pyt.; Cs (mp).: 
3(1.; M.; gym. 

Knrad ; 24r-t) 

Siilewatli ; 

Sun. 

2-0 

Siilewadi : 

2-0 

W. Si (pr).; pyt.; fs.; Bhairav 

Ir. Pt. Sad. 5.; Gtl.; 
M.; mq.; dh.; pym.; 
ch.; 21ib. 

'rargaon ; 12-0 

Tarale : 

1 

Sal. 

4-0 

3’arnl<‘ : 

4-0 

W.; spr. SI (pr).; 2tl.: pym. 

Satara Kd ; 8-0 

Limb ; 

Sun. 

2 0 

Anewndi : 

0-0 

rv. SI (pr),; Bliniravdcv fr. 

Vsk. Slid. 0.; 3tl.; ^L: 

I gym.; lib. 

Koregaon ; 38-0 

TiOcal ; 

Fri. 


Shin ga- 
napur; 

7-0 

t W. 2S1 (2iJr).; pyt.; (Js (mp).; 

Ambabai fr. Asn. Slid. 

15.; 4(1.; ni(|.; pym.; 

eb.; lib. 

Karnd ; 20-0 

T^cnl ; 

Fri. 


Bahiilc ; 

2-0 

W.;w. 2S1 (pr; h).; 3tl. 

Masiir; 20-0 

Patau : 

>roii. 

9-0 


•• 

W.:spr.! Sl(pr).;1l. 

Satara Kd ; 0 0 

Satara : 

Sun. 

1-2 

Wardhe ; 

2~0 

rv. Sl(pr).; 0(1.; Pym. 

Local ; 

Fjocal ; 

Wed. 


Dical ; 


str.: pi.' 2Sl (pr; h).; pyt.; (tanesh 


fr. Bdp. Slid. ir>.; 14 
tl.; 2M.; 2mq.; dh.; 3f»ym 
eh.; 4lib.: odp.; Teh.; 
Fort. 

Sl(pr).; Ur. Ot. Slid. 

11 . 


Koi-egaon ; 36-0 Local ; Sun. 


4S1 (3pr; in).; pyt., 30a 
(inp ; 2 mis}.; Shri Nath 
fr. Mrg. Slid. I.; lltl.; 
M.; mq.; d|r.; dh.; gym,; 
oh.; lib,; 2dp. 
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M.VHA1USHTBA STATE GAZTnTEEK 


Villaf^e iiamo in English ; 

; Birootion; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; l*op. ; 

Post OlTiee 

Tahika abhrcvialion ; 

; Travelling 

Households ; Agrieulturnl ; 

Distance. 

Village namo in Dconagari. 

' dist4inoo. i 

1 i 

population. 

i 



Modhn ; .IVL. ; 

inn 

. 

1 


2.0 : 2.055 : .31.3 ; 803. 

Loenl ; 


MnnavfilT ; WAl. 


1 

i W.: 

[ 

2-0 

2.0: SHH): 182: 005. 

j 

Wai ; 

1 

1-0 

Afcndh ; PTN. ; 

% 

! 


2.8 : 1,320 ; 20.3 ; 1,183. 

1 )h(‘l>t'wadi 

4-0 

Mencllicgliar ; PN. ; .. 

W. : 

13-4 

1.5; 118; 24; 104. 

Hclwak : 

0-4 

MendhiosT ; PTN. 


j X. : 

0-0 

3.8; 874: 105; 837. 

1 l*atan ; 

0-0 : 

Metn. (liitad : ^ tpht .. 

i E. : 

M) 

0.8; 322; 73: 312. 

' Hahalui- 

.VO 






I leshwar.; 

j 

Mc+a-Indavali ; JVL ; ^ 

N. ; 

lO-O 

4.8; 70: 21; 70. 

I Mcflhn : 

12-0 1 

.Vfota Taliyo : MBR. : kz .. 

XW. 

; .VO 

0.8: 141: .32: Xil. 

1 iMahabti- 

4-0 ' 






Iesh\\ nr. : 


Mhasavad ; MAN 


E. ; 

l8-(» 

34.5:0.145; 1851; 3.700. 

j iTOCal ; 


Mhnsavo ; JVL. : 


XE. 5 

; 10-0 

2.3 : 1072; 251; 824. 

Kndal ; 

1-0 

MhasolT ; K ItD. ; 


8W: 

10-0 

4.3 ; 1,830 ; 350 ; 1,771. 

Ond.: 

4-4 

Mhnmirne ; 7vTV. 


ft. ; 

14-0 

11.0; 2.471 ; 450; 2.128. 

1 l.oeal 

1 

i 

1 

MhavasT ; KDL. 


E. ; 


1 

2.5; ,354; 75: .330. 

l.finnnd ; 

10-0 

Mhavasi ; JVL. ; 


ft. ; 

0-0 

1.3: 03: 15; (»8. 

BamnoJi 

J-0 






Kasabe J 

I 

Mhavasi ; PTN. ; 


E.: 

1-t 

4.5; 1,804; 377; 1,788. 

Local 


IVfhopre ; KRD. ; 


W. : 

S-0 

2.3; 1,725; 260; 1,348. 

Charegaon 

341 

Mirade ; PHL. ; 


NW. ; 

ll-l 

0.8; 415; 84; 387. 

Onn'ware ; 

5 0 

Miraganv ; PTN. 

; PrrnFT 


18-0 

2.3; .340 ; 75; .347. j 

Helwnk : 

0-0 








SATARA DISTRICT 


1009 


Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 

Distanc(\ 

i 

! 

j Afofor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

faeilities. 

1 Institutions and other 
inromiatioii 

Satam RcL; 20 -0 

Local ; 

Alon. 


Local ; 


rv.; A\' 

pi 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 5tl.; mq,; 
dg.; dll.; gym.; ch.; lih. 

Wathar; 22~0 

Wai ; 

Ahm. 

i t» 



rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs (ini>).; A’aghu- 
hai fr. Alg. A^ad. 1.; 7tl.; 
dh.; gym.; eli. 

Knrad : 26 0 

Dh(die- 

wadi : 

Tuo. 

4 0 

DhelM- 

wadi ; 

4-0 

w. 

Si (pr).; 2tl. 

Karad ; 34 0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

4-0 

Helwak : 

0 4 

spr.; rv. 

tl. 

Knra<l ; 28-0 

Patan ; 

Alon. 

6-0 

Patau ; 

6 0 

W.; Nv. 

SI (ill).; 2tJ. 

Wat liar ; 46-0 

Mahabalf- 

shwnr ; 

Tue, 

r> o 

1 

Alalia ha l<‘ 

slnvar ; 

■ 4 4 

W.; ]>!. 

1 

SI (pr).: Jiyt.; Haiiumaii 

fi*. Ct, Slid. 15.; 2tl. 

SataraJM.; 37-0 

Medha ; 

Alon. 

12-0 



spr. 

1 tl.; ‘ Vasota ’ Fort. 

Wathar; 36- 0 

>raha)»al(v 

shwar ; 

'J'lU*. 

4-0 

Alahahalt* 

.slnvar : 

- 3-0 

W. 

2tl. 

Koregaon ; 43-0 

Ixicul ; 

W<-d. 


l^ocal ; 

i 


rv.; spr 

oSl (2|»r; 2ni.; h).; AL; 
Cs (mp).: Natb fr. Afrg. 
Slid. 1.; 7tl.; 2Ar.; 2mq.; 
2dh.; gym.; ch.; lih.; 
3dp. 

Satara R<1.; 26 0 

Kudal ; 

W(‘d. 

1-0 

Kudal ; 

2 0 

W. 

SI (pr).; P 3 d.; 6tl.; lih. 

Shciinli ; 11-4 

T..ocal ; 

Alon. 


Dnd ; 

5-0 

Hj>r.; w. 

(p>*)-; pyt-; 

5tl.; AL; ni<(.; dg.; 2gym. 

Rnhiniat- 26-0 

pur ; 

l.ooal ; 

Tue. 




w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; C^s (mp).; 

Bhairavnalh fr. Vsk. Sud 
Oil.; dg.; gym.; ch.; 

Ub. 

lA>nan(l ; 10*0 

lx)naiid ; 

Thu. 

10 0 

Local : 


NV.; w; 

I). 

SI (pr).; 2Cs (mp-gr).; 
Baloba fr. Ct. Vat. 4; 

2tl. 

Satara Rd,; 31-0 

Mcdhn ; 

Afon, 

6-0 

Alcdhn ; 

JM) 

AV. 

3tl. 

Karad ; 24-4) 

Patau ; 

Alon. 

1-4 

Stag<* 

1-4 

AV. 

2S1 (pr; m).; pyt.; (V. 
(mp).; Kliandjai fr. Ps. 
Sud. 9.; 6tl.; gym.; lih 

Karad ; 12*4) 

Oharegaon ; 

Sat. 

3-0 



rv.; w. 

(P^*)-; P.yL; 2tl.; gym.; 
lib. 

Baramati 17-0 

Barad ; 

Fri. 

3-0 

Ixioal ; 


w. 

SI (pr).; 3tl.; dh.; g.\ni.; 

ch. 

Karad ; 40-4) 

Helwak ; 

W«Hi. 

6-0 

Helwak ; 

5-4) 

rv. 

Mahashivaratra fr. Afg. 
Sud. 13.;tl. 


Vf 6730—64 
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MAHAHASHTKA STATE GAZETTEEB 


Village name in Kngiish ; 

Direction ; 

Area (Sq. nin.) ; Pop. ; 

1 1 
Poat OOioe ; I 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

KousoboIflH ; Agriciilt iiraJ 

1 Distance. 

Village name in Deonngari. 

(liatane^^. 

1 ]K)pulution. 

1 

1 

j 

Mira^anv ; PHIi. ; fqriTf^ 

W. ; 

5-1 

3.8; 518; 101; 476. 

Phultan ; 

i 

4-0, 

Alirjo ; KDL. ; Pr# 

W.; 

8-0 

3.5; 498; 107; 472. 

Shirwal ; 

5-0 

Mooraralo ; MAN. ; 

N. ; 

no 

0.5 ; 522 ; 120 ; 432. 

iNIalavadi 

; 0-0 

Moiial ; ,1VL. : ipfffR: 

W.; 

1-0 

1.8; 430; 89; 394. 

Medha ; 

2-0 

Mol.i ; MAN. ; 

NE. 

; 13-0 

5.8 ; 1,145 ; 257 ; 739. 

Dahivadi 

7-0 

Mol ; KTV. : Tm 

XW. 

25-0 

10.5; 1,027 : 270; 1.005. 

Diskal ; 

1 

2 0 

Molcsvau : JVL. : 

S. ; 

5-0 

1.3: 55; 13; 51. 

Modha ; 

4-0 

Molcsvar ; MBR. ; ^ 

E. ; 

1^-2 

0.3; 73: IS; 00. 

Mahnba- 

3-0 

Moraoliar ; JVL. ; 

E.; 

0-0 

1.5; 490; 95; 401. 

leslnNar ; 
Saigaon ; 

2 0 

]VIoragiri ; PTN. ; iflTpr'^ 

S. ; 

5-0 

1.5; 1,348 ; 292 ; 1,(MM. 

Local 


MoraJo ; KTV. ; Tftrr;^ 

S. ; 

1(M> 

1.8; 058; 125; 028. 

1 .Mnyaiii : 

3 0 

Mora 111 ; JVL. ; 

W.; 

22-0 

1.0; 193; 44; 192. 

Bainnoli 

10-0 

Morava Jo ; JVL. ; 

E.: 

GO 

0.8; 292; 09; 282. 

Kasabe ; 

Medhn ; 

6-0 

Morvo ; KDL. ; 

SE. ; 

5-0 

4.3 ; 1,209 ; 241 ; 952. 

Local 


Mugaiiv ; WAl ; 

Mukavali; JVL. ; 

W. ; 
W. ; 

7 0 

9-4 

0.8; 173; 34; 173. 

0.5; 121; 27; 120. 

Punchagani ; 4-0 
Mahaba- 6-0 

Mulagaiiv : PTN. ; 

S. ; 

1-0 

2.8; 1,093. 234; 843. 

leshwar ; 
Patan ; 

4-0 

Mmidho ; KRD. ; ^ 

NW.; 

2 0 

2.8; 1362; 229 ; 1074. 

Karad ; 

2-0 

Munavale ; JVL. ; 

S.; 

12-0 

6.5; 611; 147; 606. 

Medha ; 

12-0 

Munjava^i ; PHL. ; 

K; 

10 0 

5.8; 945; 206; 888. 

Gimware ; 

3-0 
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! 

Railway 8t. ; 
J)istanoo. 

Weokly Raxar 
IkiKar Day ; 

DistaiU'o. 

! 

! 

! Motor Stand ; i 

' 

i Diataiiee. j 

Drinkinp 

water 

laeiUties. 

InstitutionB and other 

inforinalton 

1 

1 

! 

liOiiand ; 

J4-t» 

J^haltuii ; 

Sun. 

4-0 


O-I 

I sir.: \\. 

1 

W'. 

1 

1 

Si (pr).; Cs ((•).; Maruti 
fr. Ct. Vad. 8.; tl.; dp. 

JiOiiand ; 

22-4) 

Shirwal ; 

Fii. 

o-O 

Shirwal ; 

4-0 

W.; w. 

Si (pr).; (!s (c).; .8tl.; 

dg.; 2gym. 

Jjonand ; 

80-0 

Alainvadi ; 

Sun. 

0-0 

[.ocal ; 


AV.; w. 

SI (fir).; pyt.; 2tl.; lih. 

Satara 

n<»a<l ; 

28 0 

Medlia ; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Afedlia : 

1-0 

rv.: M’. 

1 

SI (pr).; Rhairavnath fr. 
Mg. Slid. 11.; 4tl. 

Kor^'gaon ; 

r*8 0 

rx)Cal ; 

Wnn. 

.. 

Shin^jn.a- 

piir : 

8 0 

W.; w. 

2S1 (2pr).; jiyt.; Laxini- 
devi fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; 

.jtl.; gym.; 21ih.; oColi. 

Korr^»no)i ; 

14 0 

Diskal : 

Wo<l. 

2 0 



w.: rv. j 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 311. : <lh.; 

1 gym.; lih. 

1‘Mdali ; 

80 0 

Modlia ; 

Mon. 

4 0 



N\'. 

211. 

^Vatha^ ; 

41-0 

Afahabalo- 

§h\var ; 

'rue. 

3 0 

Malia hate- 

si 1 war ; 

0 4 

\V.; pi. 

pyt.; tl. 

Saiai’a 

28-0 

Ano\\adi ; 

k'ri. 

.8-0 



\V. 

81 (pr)-; p.vf-; 1^1*; gym. 

Ivoad ; 









Karad ; 

24-0 

rxjoal ; 

Thu. 



1 

W.; rv. 

2S1 (2pr).; pyt.; iitl.; mq. 

Koi’pwaon ; 

8r>-o 

.\rayniii ; 

Sun. 

3-t> 



1 

rv.; Av. 1 

1 

SI (pr).; 2tl. 

iSatara 

44-0 

Mod ha ; 

Mon. 

10 4) 

Medha ; 

22 0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 211.; 

Road ; 









Satara 

Road ; 

20-0 

Modha ; 

Alon. 

0-0 




SI (pr).; Hanuman fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15.; 2tl.; gym.; 

lib. 

Lonand ; 

10-4 

Loiiaiid ; 

Thu. 

10-4 

Ahire ; 

2 0 

\V.;w.;n. 

2S1 (pr;m.).; Cs (mp).; 

Maruti fr. Ct. Sud. 15.; 
411.; gym.; eh.; 21ih. 

VVathnr ; 

27-0 

Panchtigani 

; Tue. 

4^ 0 

Vela lip ; 

8-0 

rv.: spr. 

5tl.; gym. 

Satara 

Road ; 

87-0 

Mahabalc- 

shwar; 

'Puo. 

0-0 



aiu*.: 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Bhairav fr. Mg. 
Vad. .t.; 2tl. 

Karad ; 

21-0 

Patau ; 

Alon. 

4-0 

Pal an ; 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Alaruti fr. Ct. 
Sud. 14.; 511. 

Karad ; 

4-0' 

Karad ; 

Thu. ; 

2 0 



W.; w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Jatnidevi 
fr. Phg. Vad. 9.; 4tl. 

Satara Rd ; 

27-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. ; 

12-0 

Medlia ; 

12-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 311. 

Ijonand ; 

29-0 

Barad ; 

Fri. ; 

3-0 


3-4) 

str. 

St (pr).; 3tl.; M. 


Vf 5780— 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village name in English ; 

'J'ahika abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
dirttance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Honseholds ; Agrirnitural 
]iopu1ation. 

Post OflSoe ; 

Distance. 

1 

Muru;|; PTN. ; ^ 



3.0; 857; 172; 731. 

Tarale ; 

8-0 1 

Miiruni ; PHTj. ; 

N\V.; 

lii-0 

2.3; 632 ; 164; 534. 

Ijonand ; 

0-0 

Niicl.' ; P'l’N. ; ^ 

E.; 

ry-4 

1.5; 704; 191; 688. 

Malhari^cth; .3- <1 

Nadhavjil ; KTV. ; 

SE.: 

3-0 

2.8; <156; 111; 56,3. 

Vaduj ; 

1 

ThO 

Na^atliaiie ; 8TA. ; .. 

S.: 

10-0 

7.3 ; 3.120 ; 515 ; 2.208. 

Local. 


Nilgazfui ; KlUJ. ; JfTWft 

SE.; 

17-0 

7.0 1,401 ; 283 ; 1,461. 

Arvi; 

2-0 

Niigevadi; WAI. ; .. 

W.; 

7-0 

1.8 461; 110; 280. 

Wai; 

5-0 

Nohimbe ; PTN. ; 

W.; 

19-0 

0.05 244 ; 61; 244. 

Hehvak; 

7-0 

Naiidagano ; J\L. : 

W.; 

7-0 

0-8 70 ; 70 ; 78. 

Modha; 

7-0 

Nandat^^ane ; WAI. : .. 

W.; 

14-0 

1.0 225; 45; 225. 

Mahaba- 

6-0 





leshwar; 


Nandagauv ; KHI). ; .. 

S.; 

10-0 

4.0 1.354; 284; 926. 

Karad ; 

2-0 

Nandagativ ; 8TA. ; ^Ti^ljcT .. 

E.; 

18-0 

4.5 1,5.36 ; 350; 1,502. 

l^irgnon ; 

0-1 

Niinrlal; PIIL. ; 

SW.; 

12-0 

12.0 1,.562 ; 318 ; 1,474. 

Lonand ; 

11-0 

Nanrlalilpur ; KKU. ; .. 

S.; 

3-0 

j 

0.8 630; 120; 486. 

Karad ; 

3-0 

i 

Nandasi; KRD. ; 

N.; 

0 0 

1.3 834; 163; 820. 

Masur ; 

3-0 ; 

Nandaval ; KRG. ; 

XW.; 

24-0 

3.8 1,451 ; 280 ; 1,390. 

Sonak* ; 

i 

2-0 1 

Nai^oli ; PTN. ; 



1-0 585 ; 137 ; 563. 

Malharpcth 

2-0 

Nandoli; KTV. ; JTPfWt 

NW.; 

11-0 

4.6 763; 160; 716. 

Aundh; 

2-0 

Naneganv Bk. ; PTN. ; 

SE.; 

2(» 0 

2.5 768; 173; 656. 

Ohafal; 

! 

2-0 

sTmoM ^11 





i 




SATABA DlSTBiCr 


im 


Kailway .St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 

Distance*. 

Drinking 

water 
facilities, j 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Karad ; 

2<M) 

Taralc ; 

Sat. ; 

8-0 

Taralo ; 

8-0 

W.; w. 

2S1 (pr; ni.); 2tl. 

Lonaiid ; 


J*iiiipal- 
wadi : 

Thu. ; 

2-0 

Sakhar- 

uadi. 

3-0 

Uv. 

2SI (pr; m).; Nath fr. 
(’. Slid. 8 .; 2tl. 

Karad ; 

19-0 

Malhar- 

peth ; 

W^d. 1 

: 3-4;i 

^Telewadi ; 

0-4 

\v.; rv. 

SI (pr).; cs.; Maliashiva- 
ratra fr. Mg. Vad 
15.; tl. 

Koirgaon ; 

29-0 

Vaduj ; 

Sat. ; 

5-0 



W’ ; n. 

2S1 (pr)-; 4tl.; gym.; eh. 

Kahimat- 

pur; 

8-0 

Bazar ; 

Tue. ; 


Stage 

0-9 

\v. 

2S1 (pr; h).; 2('fi (nip ; 
mis).; (‘haiKleshwari 

fr. Ct. Vad. 10.; 2tl.; 
nuj.; dll.; 2 gym. ch.; 
lib.; 4dp. 

Taigaun ; 

7-0 

Wathar 

kiroli. 

Sun. ; 

4-0 

Local 


\y. 

(pr).; pyt. ; Cls (mp).; 
.3tl.: gym. 

Wathar ; 

30-0 

W^ai ; 

Mon. : 

: 5-0 



W.i w. ' 

SI (pr).; 2t]. 

Karad ; 

.Satara Kd 

39-0 

; 33 0 

Helwak ; 

Modha ; 

Wed. 

Mon. ; 

; 7-t» 

1-0 

Helwak ; 

7-0 

rv. 

W. 

SI (pr).: tl. 

2 t]. 

W’athar ; 

37-0 j 

iMahabale* 

shwar. 

Tue. ; 

6-0 

Tanchagani; 

; 8-4» 

rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; 

Kai'ad ; 

4-0 

Kurud ; 

Thu. ; 

2-0 



rv. 

SI (jn).; pyt.; 2(^s ( 2 miB).; 
3tl.; mq.; lib. 

'rargaoii ; 

1-0 

1 

Targaoii; 

Mon. ; 

; 0-2 


6-0 

l'^. 

SI (m).; Cs(c).; Khandoba 
fr. C’t. Slid. 12.; 9tl.; 
2M.; gym.; eli.; Jib.; 
A Fort built by the 
ancestors of Bajirav 
CJhorpade. 

Lonand ; 

U -0 

Lonand ; 

Thu. ; 

11-0 

Nimbhor ; 

3-4 

w. 

SI (pr) (Montessori).; C^t. 
Sud. 6 .; 7tl.; ch. 

Karad ; 

G-O 

Karad ; 

Thu. ; 

3-0 



w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; C.s(mp).; 
2tl.; M.; dh.; gym.; lib. 

Shiravade ; 

; 2-0 

Shiravade ; 

Fri. ; 

3-0 



rv. 

SI (pr).; 2(^8 (mis ; in 31 ).; 

tl. 

Wathar; 

9-4) 

l*ira)>al- 
khode Bk. 

Sun. ; 

4-0 

• • 


rv.; spr. 

SI (i>v).; i).vl.; 4tl.; gym.; 
lib. 

Karad ; 

17-0 

Malharpcth; Wed. j 

, 2-0 

M^dharpeth 

2-0 

W.; w. 

SI (m).; 2 tl. 

iiahiniat' 

pur 

9-0 

Aundh ; 

Tue. ; 

2-0 

Local 


\v. 

SI (pr).; 5tl.; M.; gym.; 
ch. 

Masiu*; 

14-0 

Ohafal; 

Thu. 

; 2-0 

Chafal; 

2-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; f’fci (wip)d Jyotir- 
ling fr. Mg. Sud. 14.; 

1 tl.; gym.; lib. 



Kill 


WAIIAHASin-nA STATK GAZEITEER 


Village name in English 

Tuluka ahbroviatioii 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Diivelioji 

Travelling 

iliatance. 

Area (Sci. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Hoiis(‘hokis ; Agricultural 
j jiopulation. 

1 

Jk> 8 t Office ; 

Distance. 

Nano^rafiv Kli. ; PTN. ; 

a\K.; 22 -(» 

2.8 1)32; 21 :i; 910. 

Chaful; 4-0 





Nfiiiel; PTN. ; 5TT®tw 

\V.; 1+-0 

1.3 207; 49; 204. 

Helwak; 3-0 

Naraphadev ; JVL. ; .. 

E.; H)-i) 

0.8 270; 01; 270. 

Saignon; 2-4 

Naravanc ; MAN. ; .. 

SE.; 10-0 

18-0 2,209 : 104 ; 1,820. 

(Joridavale 7-0 

Navaje ; PTN. ; 

E.; 20 0 

8.0 380 ; 95 ; 303. 

Bk.; 

Helsvak; 8-0 

Niifosi ; PTN. ; ffTSm 

iSW.; 0 2 

4.0 1,003 ; 328 ; 1.5-13. 

! 

Morgiri; 2-0 

Nfiv ; PTN. ; ^ 

\V.; 10 5 

i 1.8 219; 55; 219. 

Helwak: 7-0 

Nava^i ; PTN. ; 

E.: 1(K1» 

3.8 2,288 ; 397 ; 2.113. 

Baliule; 3-0 

Navali; MBll. ; 

iS.; 5-0 

0.8 72; 12; 54. 

Mnhabu- 3-0 

Navali ; STA. ; 

\V.; 15 0 

1.5 109; 40; 109 

leshwar; 

J'arali; 0-0 

Nayagaiiv ; KDL. ; ^TTWR" 

iWV.: 0 

2.8 1,100 ; 240 ; 1,008. 

Sbirwal; 3 0 

Nayagaiiv ; IvPU. ; 

N\V.; 20 0 

4.0 003; 120; 004; 

Sonake; 3-0 

Need ; PTN. ; ^ 

\V.; 150 

3.5 J.38 ; 3(i ; 138. 

Helwak; 2 t> 

Nclc ; STA. ; ^ 

X.; 4-0 

2.8 870; 183; 830. 

tSutaru; 

Ner ; KTV.; ^ 

W.; 14-0 

5.0 1,398 ; 300 ; 1,250. 

Pusegaon; 2-0 

Nerajo ; P'l'N. ; 

1 

W.; 3-0 

1.5 480; 89; 480. 

l»atan; 2-0 

NJiiTlcvagli ; \\ AI. ; .. | 

W.; 7-0 

1 

1.8 401 ; 110 ; 301 ; 

J*a!ieliagani 4-0 

Nhavi Bk. ; KKG. ; ^11 .. 

S.; 14 0 

7.8 1,314 ; 254 ; 1,007 ; 

Hahimat- 5-0 

Nliavi Kli. ; KRO. ; . 

NE : 0 

3.8 580; 114; 554. 

pur; 

(.’hi man- 2-0 

Ni(Jiia! ; KTV.; 

XW.; 10-0 

10.5 2,128 ; 412 ; 1,722 ; 

gaon; 

Loeul 

Niga^le ; PTN. ; 

.. 

1 0 308; 84; 307; 

Hhelx^wacli 0-0 

Niga(ii; KRU. ; 

N.; 12-0 

0*8 1,605; 377 ; 1,282, 

Musur; 4-0 
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RaUway *St. ; 

Distance. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 

Distaficc*. 

Drinking 

1 water 
i facilities. 

Institutions and otJiei 

information. 

Afasnr ; 12 0 

(Jhafal ; 

rhu. ; 

4-0 

Chafal ; 

4-0 

rv. 

SI (pr).; Jyotiba fr. Mg. 
Slid. 11.; tl. 

Knrad ; 33-0 

Hclu ak ; 

W'ed. 

3-0 

H<dwak : 

3 45 

spr. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Sutara lid.; 23-4 

Anewadi ; 

I'ri. : 

3-1 



t. 

SI (pr).; IJ.; dli.; gym. 

Jvorc^'aon : 3(5-0 

iJoiulavale 

Bk.; 

1li«. ; 

7-0 

i.rf)ii<lha- 

va»le. 

1-4 

W.:n. 

Si (pr).; ])>(.; Cs (nip).; 
(janesli fr. Bdp. Slid. 14,: 
()tl.; nuj.; gym.; eh.; lib. 

Karad ; -15-0 

Heiwak ; 

Wed. 

8-0 


7-(5 

rv. 

SI ([>r).; ^lahnshivnralia 
fr. Mg. Vail. 13. ; 2(1. 

Karad ; 27 0 

Morgii i ; 

'riiu. 

; 2-0 

I’atan : 

(5-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; pvt.: Alariiti fr. 

Ct. Slid. 15.; 5t). 

Kai ad ; 41 0 

Hehvak ; 

Wed. 

7-0 



w. 

Mariiti fr. (.'t. Slid. 15.; 

tl. 

Karad ; 21-0 

Marnl T. 

ilaveli ; 

Fri. ; 

3-0 


2-0 

r\.; Av. 

3SI (2i>r.; m).; pyt. ; 

{5ll..: iii(j.; 2gyrn.; lib. 

^^'athaI• ; 43 0 

Mahnbalo- 

slnvar; 

Tue. ; 


.Mabubah*- 

shnar. 

7-(5 

spr. 

11. 

Satara lid. ; 22-45 

Oarali ; 

Mon. ; 

6-0 

.. 

9-(5 

rv. 

tl. 

lionand : 20 0 

1 

Shirwal ; 

Fri. ; 

3-0 

1 

! 

Stage ; 


n.; sir. 

S) (pr).: t’s.; Anibabai fr. 
Vsk. Slid. 0. ; lItJ. ; 
inq.; gym. ; eh. ; lib. 

Wathar: 11-0 

PimiK)de Bk.;Suii. ; 

0-0 



w.; W. 

SI (pr). ; (V(e).; tl. ; lib. 

Karad ; 3(5-0 

Heiwak ; 

Wed. 

; 2 0 

Heiwak ; 

2-t5 

spi'. 

SI (pr).: tl. 

Natara IM. 15-0 

Sulara ; 

Sun. ; 

5-0 

Mouje 

nelc. 

1-0 

vv. 

SI (pr). ; 3tl. : mq. ; dg.; 
gym.; eh.; lib. 

Korcgann ; 10- 0 

Pusoguoii ; 

Sun. ; 

2-0 



w. 

SI (pr.).; pyt. ; 4t]. ; 

mq.; eh. 

Kara<l : 25-0 

Palau ; 

Mon. ; 

2-0 



rv.; W. 

81 (pr).; 2tl. ; gym. 

Wathar; 28-0 

Paiieha- 

gani ; 

Tue. 

4-0 

Velang; 

1-4 1 

! 

rv. 

81 (pr).: (o). 2tl.; 

gym. 

Rahimat- 8-0 

pur; ' 

Aundh ; 

Tue. ; 

5-0 

Local; 


W. 

2SI (jir ; m).; pyt.; Cs (e).; 
4tl.; mq.; dh.; lib. 

Koregaon ; 7-0 

Koregaon ; 

Mon. ; 

7-0 

(-/biman- 

guoii ; 

2-3 

I 

i w. 

(P**)-; pyL; 4tl.; gym. 

Korogaoii ; 17-0 

Pusegaon : 

Sun. ; 

0-0 


i 

rv.; w. 

2Sl (pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; oh.; 
lib. 

Karad ; 28-0 

Dhebewadi ; 

Tnc. 

6-0 

Dhebe- 

wadi ; 

6-(5 

1 W.;w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Masur ; 5-0 

Masur ; 

Wed. 

4-0 



w.; spr. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Bhairav- 
dev fr. Vsk. Suil. 3.; 
6tl.; mq.; dg.; gym.; 

2Ub. 







MAllAKASHTBA STATE CAZEITEER 


Village name in Ktigli^h ; 

Diivction ; 

Area (8q. 

ms.) ; l*op. ; 

Host ofliec ; 

Taluka abbrevitition ; 

! Travelling 

Households 

; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village nsiiuc in Deonagari. 

! distance. 

1 

population. 


Niga^li; KRG .; 


4-<l 

2-6 052; 

138; 578. 

Koregaon; 2-4 

Niga<jli Vanduii ; »STA. ; 

NK.; 

14-0 

1-5 300; 

50 ; 239 ; 

Angapiir 1-2 






TaiT N’nndaii; 

Niga<Ji Tarf Sataia ; >STA. ; 

E.; 

s-u 

4-8 1.591 

339 ; 1.420. 

Eoeal; 

^ ^ml< 1 






Nigiicjlamal ; STA. ; .. 

W.; 

14.0 

0-3 133; 

35 ; 132. 

Durali; 5-0 

JS'imasoc^ ; KTV. ; .. 

S.; 

11 ;i 

13 3 2.830 

511 ; 2,217. 

JiOtal 

Nimbalak ; PHL. ; 

\V.: 

9-(» 

14 8 2,384 

451 ; 2.125. 

Local; 

Nimboji; KDL. ; fir^ 

K.; 

11-4) 

3-8 688; 

120; 557. 

Lonand; 4-0 

Nimbore ; PHL. ; pRTT 

W.: 

rwi 

0*5 1 .(>30 ; 

342 ; 1,249. 

rhnlian; 12-0 

Ninain ; STA. ; fjpTPT 

S.; 

j 

14-0 

3'5 1.504 ; 

315 ; 1,248. 

I’adnli; 1-0 

Nipaiii; JVJj. ; 

W.; 

7-0 

1-5 330; 

77; 207. 

Damnoli: 4-0 






Kasabc; 

Niragtuli; PHL. ; 


5-0 

2-3 927 ; 

170; 071. 

Dhaltan; 0-0 i 

Nisarajc ; STA.; f'lH CW 

NE.; 

14-0 

1-3 022 ; 

119; 591. 

Atit; 2-4 

Nisare ; PTN. ; ^ 

E.: 

9-0 

2-3 870; 

179; 780. 

Malharpctb ; 1-0 

Nitraj ; STA. ; fJr’IoS 

VV.; 

12-0 

1-5 382; 

87; 381. 

Darali; 4-0 

Niva^e ; PTN. ; 



0-3 474; 

101 ; 473. 

Taralc; 11-0 j 

Nivali ; JVL. ; f^T^oJl 

W.; 

19-0 

3 0 302; 

09; 297. 

Modha; 8-0 j 
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llailwaj" felt. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 

Diaiaiice. 

i 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

1 

1 

1 

Drinking 

water 

1 facilities. 

1 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Koi’cgaoii ; 0-4 

Koregaon ; 

Mon. 

5-4 



\v. 

I 

1 81 (pr).; pjT.; 2tl.; M.; 

Ilaliiinat* 4-0 

Angajnir 

tSat. 

1-2 



rv.; \v. 

fc'vin.; 

81 (pr).; iihairav fr. Vsk.; 

\mr ; 

nuliiinat- 7-0 

Tatf 

Vandan ; 
Tasgaoii ; 

\^’od. 

2-0 

(.Ihinchiier 

; 2-0 


8ud. 2.; tl. 

81 (pr).; Cs (e).; Buhiroba 

]»ur ; 

»SatnraTld.; iJI-0 

Parali ; 

Mon. 

5-0 

Parali : 

8-0 

8tr. 

fr. Ct. Vad. 8.; Stl.; 
loq.; gym.; lib. 

81 (pr). 

Uahiinat- 20-0 j 

MhusiirjK' ; 

'J’llC. 

4 o 

I.i<jcal ; 


W. 

81 (pr).; pyt.; lOtl.; M.; 

]»nr ; 

Lemand ; 27"(» 

Bazar ; 

Tim. 



I-O 


mrj.; 2dh.; gym.; ch.; 
lib.; dp. 

2S1 (2pr).; Ca (mp).; 

Lniiand ; -4 0 

Lonand : 

Thu. 

4 0 

f.<onaii<l ; 

3-0 

W.; 

Nimbjai fr. Ct. Vad. 
15.; 3tl.; gym.; ch.; 

lib.; dp. 

81 (pr).; Cs (mp).; Peer 

JjUiihikI ; 12-0 

1‘lialtan : 

Sun. 

2-0 


0-1 

w.; n.; * 

w.: W. 

Ur. Ct. 8ud. 5.; 5tl.; 
2dg.; ch. 

81 (pr).; Cs (c).; Bhaiiuv 

Nataralld,; 2l-4^> 

I’arali ; 

Mon. 

5-0 

Nagtliaiu* ; 

4-0 

W.: w. 

fr. Ct. Vad. 8.; Peer 
Ur Phg. Vad. 10.; 4tl.; 
db.; lib. 

81 (pr.); Us.; Maruti Ir.; 

Sutara Kd.; 3J -0 

^^edha ; 

Afon, 

- i 
5-0 

Medha ; 

7-0 

spr.; n. 

Ct. 8ud. 15.; 3tl.; lib. 
81 (pr).; 2tl. 

f^onand ; 22-0 

Phaltan : 

>Sim. 

2-0 

liOcal 

., 

u.; W. 

* 81 (m).; Cs (mj»).; Bhai- 

Targaon ; 4-4 

Atit ; 

l>i. 

2-1 

Jhm al- 

0-4 

AV.; rv. 

1 raviiath fr. Ct. \'ad, 8.; 
Mahadev fr. Sni. last 
Mon.; 5tl.; gym.; lib. 
81 (pr).; Janai fr. 2tl.; 

Kurad ; JO-O 

Malhar> 

WvaI 

I-O 

>^adi; 


rv. 

imp; lib. 

81 (pr).; 211.; gym.; lib. 

HatnraRd.; 20-4) 

\yeih ; 
Parali ; 

Mon. 

4-0 

Parali ; 

0-0 

w. 

81 (pr).; Kedar fr. in 

Knrud ; 22 () 

'J’arale ; 

8a t. 

11-0 



W.; w. 

Ps.;3tl. 

281 (pr ; m.).; 2tl. 

Padali 43-4) 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

8-0 

Medha ; 

•• 

spr.; n. 

i 

81 (pr).; Vaghjai fr. tl. 





lOlH 


IMAHAllASllTKA STATK (JAZETTEL:i; 


Village name in Kngliali ; 

'raluka abbrcvialiun ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

1 distance. 

Area {S(j. ms.) ; I’op. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
j»opiilation. 

i’oat Ortioe : 

1 listance. 

Nivakune ; PTN, ; 



7 -.‘I 001 ; 151 ; 001. 

Tarale; 

8-0 

Nivi; I’TN. ; fJT^ 


2-a 

2-5 359; 70; 359. 

Dhcbowatli 

0-0 

Nizare ; J VL. ; 

S.; 

G~0 

1 • 5 5(»0 ; 110; 550. 

.Mniha; 

2-0 

Nunc ; ST A. ; ^ 

W.; 

(>-l 

2 U l.OOl : 24S ; S7(». 

Kan her 

2 0 

N.mc ; PTN. : 



3-3 1.075; 210; ‘MJ4. 

Tanile; 

J-0 

Ohaji; WAI. ; sfrs^ 


iy-0 

08 124; 27; 124. 

Dhom; 

10-0 

Okliavacjl ; rlVIi. ; 

W.; 

(i 0 

0-8 155; :M : 151. 

Medha; 

0-0 

Onql : K1!J). : srf^ 

S.: 

11-0 

0 -3 2 513 ; 519 ; 1.8.70. 

Locfd 


Ozaido ; WAT. ; 

1'* ; 

0-0 

1-8 ; 2,281 ; 107 ; 1,81 1. 

Local : 


Ozaic : .TATi.; ansiT 

K.: 

:i-o 

1-0: 097; 142; .792. 

Mi'dhii ; 

4 0 

racava(j ; KTV. ; 

SK.; 

U (> 

7 8; i,.783 ; 313 ; 1,240. 

Kaledlnm: 

3-0 

J^acava^ ; MAN. ; .. j 

-V: 


8-5 ; 1,205 ; 200 ; 1.054. 

Dahivadi ; 

10-0 

Pat-avaol ; WAI.; Tmr 

» 

N-0 

2*8 ; 1,.302 ; 205 ; 900. 

Local. 


Paciind ; KlU). ; TRT 

\V. ; 

70 

1-3; 242; 54; 237. 

Masiir ; 

0-0 

Pa,^a];KTV. : 

.SK.; 

ll» 0 

40; 023; 107; 552. 

Mnyaiii ; 

0-0 

Pa<Ja!i ; KDIj. ; 

NK.; 

JO 0 

7'5 ; 757 ; 148 ; 577. 

Lonaud ; 

7-0 

Pa^ali \ SI A. 5 MI ^oit .. 

*S. ; 

i:m» 

1-5 ; 1.190 ; 302 ; 705. 

Local. 


Pa<j[ali Pr. Karfa^ ; KKD. ; 

NW. 

; 40 

10; 347; 58; 339. 

Mttsnr ; 

0-0 

5r. 





i 

Pa<JaJi Pr. Masur ; KlID. ; 



0-3 ; 1,405 ; 299 ; 1,200. 

iSupaiie ; 

1-0 

TT^ sr. 





! 

Pa^alosi; PTN. ; ■TSSRft 

KV:.; 

24-0 

J-8; 441; 84; 334. 

Chafal ; 

0-0 : 

Pa^eganv ; KDJ.. ; qTt’TR 

SE. : 

17-0 

2-3; 059; 155; 433. 

Nira.; 

2-0 i 

Pa^^gaiiv ; PHL. ; mS^TM 

^V. ; 

21-0 ! 
i 

6*5 ; 1,530 ; 320 ; 1,332. 

Nira ; 

1-0 

i 








SATARA DISTRICT 


I01\) 


Railway 8t. ; 

Diatancc. 

1 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 

Diatance. 

9 

Motor iStaiid ; 

Diataiiccn 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

1 

1 TiiHtitutions and other 
j inrorinution. 

Kanid ; 31-0 

Tarale ; 

Sat. 

8-0 



W.; w. 

2SI (i*r;ni).; 2tl. 

Kurad ; 28-0 

Dlifboiiadi ; 

Tur. 

6-0 

i)hebc- 

6-0 

\V.; ' 

2,SI (pr; in).; 2ll. 

»Satara Rd.; 23-0 

Mod ha ; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Avadi ; 

! 


w. 

SI (pr).; jiyt.; 3tl.; 7gyiii. 

Satara Rd.; 16-0 

Kanher ; 

'File. 

2-0 

Local 


rv.; w. 

SI (m).; 2tl.; lib. 

'J’arj^non 21-0 

Taialo : 

Sat. 

J 0 

Tarali- ; 

1-0 

W.; 

2SJ (pr; h).; 4tl.; gym.; 

Wat liar ; 37-0 

Wni ; 

Mon. 

160 



1 

1 

i 11. 

eh.; lib. 

►Satara Rd.; 32-0 

IMedha ; 

Mon. 

(M) 



! 

1 tl. 

Karad ; 13 0 

Namlagaon ; 

FH. 

0-4 



1 rv.: rsr. 

j 2S1 (pr : in).; pyt.; 2C8 

VValliar ; 14-0 

Uliuiiij ; 

Sat. 

1-0 

Local 


W. 

W.; A\. 

i (2niiH).; 4tl.; iin|.; gym.; 

1 eh.; lib. 

! SI (pr).; j>yt.; 2Cs. (ling ; 

Satara Rd. 22-0 | 

jModba ; 

Mon. 

4-0 


1 

ij^r.: rv. 

mis).; 4tl.; 2M.; mq.; dg.; 
gym.; eh.; 21ib.; dp. 

►SI (pr). ; 2tl. ; gym. ; lib. 

Koregaou ; 47-(t 

Kaiadlioii : 

'Vuv. 

3-0 



AV . 

SI (pr.).; pyt.; 2tl.; gym.; 

Koregauii ; 38-0 

A'avarhiru ; 

►Sat. 

7-0 

Bajwadi ; 

3-0 

N\n. 

lib. 

SI (pr). ; pyt. ; Cs (mp).: 

^Vathar ; 14-0 

J^ocal 

Tuc. 


J.(Ocal 


W.; IV. 

3tl. ; gym. 

2S1. (pr ; m).; pyt.; 5tl.; 

Karad ; 4-0 

IMasiir ; 

Med. 

6-0 



V.; W. 1 

gym.; lib.; 2dp. 

SI (pr).; tJ.; gym. 

Koregaoii ; 40-0 

Maryan i ; 

Sun. 

6-0 




SI (pr).: pyt.; tl.; dh.; ch. 

Roiuuid ; 7-0 

Loijund ; 

^riui. 

7-0 

Lunand ; 

7-0 

w.; 11. 

►SI (pr).; (Is(mp).; 7tl.; 

Rahimat- 14-0 

NugthnniJ ; 

3’uc. 

2—2 

Nugthaiie; 

3-0 

W.; Av.; 

2«lg. ; gym. ; eh. 

SI (pr). ; ( s. ; 6tl.; mq.; 

])iir; 

Karail ; 4-0 

Masur ; 

Wed. 

6-0 

Karad ; 

4-0 

rsr. 

w. 

dh.; gym. ; cb.; lib. 

►SI (pr).; tl.; eh. 

Karad ; 7-0 

Karad ; 

Thu. 

4-0 

Siipaiic ; 

1-0 

NV.; w. 

(pO- ; pyR ; 3tl. ; eh. 

Mabur ; 21-0 

Chafal ; 

Thu. 

6-0 

Cha fal ; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kira ; 2-0 

Nira ; 

Wed. 

2-0 

Nira ; 

1-4 

cl. ; n. 

SI (pr).; Cs. ; Mhatobadev 

Nira ; 1-0 

Loiiand ; 

Thu. 

3-0 

Nira ; 

2-0 

cl.; str. 

fr. Mrg. Sud.l5. ; 6tl. ; 
dh. Sugar Research 

Centre. 

81 (pr).; tl. 
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MAIlARASirrUA STA11-: GAZETTELK. 


VillaRc name in Knglish ; 

Direction ; 

Area (Sq. rns.) ; 

J*<)1>. ; 

1 l*ost Office ; 

'I’aliika abbreviation ; 

Triivelliiig 

HouHoholds ; Agricultural 

J>) stance. 

Village iiuino in Deoiiagari. 

cliBtance. 

jHqmlatinn 




rril; KJil). ; qFT 

NW. 

20-0 

10 -5 ; 3.805 : 810 , 

2.812. 

Local 


Palasaganv ; KT\^ ; .. 

SE. ; 

SO 

2*5; 570; 11*1 

; 400. 

Local. 


ralasiiviK^i? ; MAN ; TOWt . . 

; 

24(1 

00: ITS; 41 

; 158. 

Miias\A ad 

0-0 

Palasavadc* ; S'l A. ; . . 

A'W.; 

11-0 

1-3; 52; 13 

; 51. 

l*arali ; 

3-0 

Pjijasi ; KDfv. ; 

xw.. 

8-<> 

3-3 : l.t3t> ; 310 

1.252. 

Sliirvval : 

2-0 

Paksi; KTV.; 

S.; 

0 0 

3-5: 021; 142 

; 870. 

Aundh : 

4-0 

Palasi; KJK!. ; TStift 

aN.: 

10-4 

4 S : 1,075 ; 222 

!«Mb 

Kliodi ; 

1-4 

Palasi; MAN ; Tarsfr 

K.: 

Il-(t 

17-5 : 2.207 ; 401. 

; 1.844. 

Local 


Palasi ; PTN. ; 

«. ; 

12-0 

3-5; 351; »3 

; 351. 

Morgiri ; 

0-0 

]*alavan ; MAN ; ..| 

SW. 

10 0 

2*5; 351; 71 

: 354. 

Maine ad i ; 

; 0-0 ; 

1 

Pali Tarf AtCfranv ; .IVL. ; ..! 

1 \N\ ; 

13 0 

0-5; 170; 40 

: 170. 

Bniiinoli 

1 

0-0 , 

'mrl cTO 1 

i 

1 




1 Kasulx' ; 

i 

Pali ; Taif Tamb ; JVP. ; .J 

i S.; 

22-0 

! 4‘S ; 00 ; 22 ; 

00. 

Mcdha ; 

20-0 

Hl^ 1 

1 




1 

i 


Panas ; JVTi. ; TH^ ■. | 

N. ; 

150 

OS; 304; 02 

: 304. 

rnnebagani 4-0 

Paiiavan ; MAN ; TFT^ • •' 

SK.; 

17-(t 

0-3 : 001 ; 159 ; 

; 045. 

Mhaswad 

8—0 

Paiicliagaiii ; MBK. ; TNrp’fl .. | 

1 

1 

E.; 

I2-(» 

1-3 ; 4,538 ; 812 ; 

; 143. 

Local 


I 

Paiicliagani ; PTN. ; 'TTspTJfl .. 

S. ; 

13-0 

0-3; 263 ; 02 

254. 

Morgiri; 

5-0 

Panas ; WAI ; TT^ 

W.; 

0-0 

1-3; 152; 30 

149 

Dhom ; 

6-0 

Paixja ; WAI; 'Ttt 
• 1 

K; 

0-0 

1-5; S05; 180 

715 

Ozorde ; 

1-4 

Pancr] ; PTN.; qwfl' .. j 

S.; 

10 0 

4-8; 404; 110; 

; 482 

Morgiri ; 

9-0 

PangAre ; ST A. ; qFTTT • .j 

NW.; 

10-0 

2-3; 303; 08; 

; 302 

Parali; 

3-0 







SATARA DISTRICT 


1021 


Railway St. ; 

Weekly Jlazar 


Motor Stain 1 ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Ba/.ar Day ; 

Diatance. 

1 

Distance. 

waler 

aciUties.j 

infoririation. 

Masur; 10-0 

1 

Local ; 

Sun. 


f^jcal 


W.; rv.; 

2SJ. (2pr).; pyt.; 2Cs (mis; 
inp).; Khandoba fr. Ps. 
Slid. 13.; Oil..; mq.; dg.; 
4gyin.; eh.; 41ib. 

l^oregaon ; 32-0 

Katnrkhatav 

; Sun. 

3-0 




SI (pr).; 311.; dh.; ch.; lib. 

Koregaon ; 57*0 

.Mhafiwad : 

Wed. 

0 0 

1 

Mhaswad; 

7-0 

M'.; t. 

SI (pr).; ('s(r),; tl. 

StitaraRd.; 10-0 

Pamli ; 

Mon. 

j 

Parali ; 

11-0 

o. 

II. 

J.iOiinn(l ; 10-0 

Nhirwiil ; 

Fii. 

2-0 

Shirw.al : 

2 0 * 

M'.: w. 

Si 2(*.s.; Siddheshwar 

fr. C*i. Slid. 12. ; 4tl. ; 
2gym. ; lib. ; dp. 

Rahimat- KM) 

pur. 

Aundh ; 

Sun. 

40 

i 

1 


i 

1 

w. 

SI (pr). ; i>yt.; Jyotirling 
fr. Ct. Slid. 16. ; 2tl. ; 

Local 

Dcur ; 

Tuo. 

3-() 

Piinpode ; 

1-0 1 

rv.; \V. 

2S1 (2pr).; pyt.; C8(c).; 
Peersaheb Ur. Cl. Sud. 
3.; nic(. ; 511. 

Koivffaoti 35-0 

Local 

Sal. 

.. i 

1 

1 

f^ocal 


rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; Maruti fr. 

1 (!t. Sud. 1.5,; Ik; gym.; 
j eh.; lib. 

Kamel ; 34-0 

Morgiri ; 

Thu. 

tM) 

Palau 

12-0 

j spr. 

1 SI (pr).; tk 

l^oiiand ; 22-0 

Malavadi ; 

Sun. 

0 0 

Kulnkajai 

5-0 

W.; a.; 

1 

i 

SI (pr).; Xalh fv. Ct. Sud. 
10.;4tk 

Satara ll<l.; 38-0 

j Medha ; 

Mon. 

12-0 

Meilha ; 

1 

14 0 ! 

1 spr.; rv. 

i 211. 

Sataralid.; 51-0 

! \fedlia : 

Mon. 

20-0 

1 

1 Mo<llm; 

1 

20-0 

.spr.; n. 

SI (pr). : tk 

Wnthar ; 35-0 

Hunigaoii : 

Sun. 

4 0 

' Pancha- 

gani ; 

4-4 

W. 

SI (pr).; 31k; 

Koregaon ; 51-0 

MhnKwatl ; 

W<'d. 

8 0 

; Divad; 

7-0 

w.; n. 

SI (pr).; 3tk; ch. 

Wathar ; 28-0 

l^cal 

Tue. 


1 Ijocal 

1 

j 


W. 

1 

9Sl (])!•; 8h). ; Mim. ; 

3C^s. (c ; mis).; 3tk; mq. ; 
(Ih. ; gym.; ch.; lib.; 
12dp.; Cch. 

Karad ; 24-0 

Morgiri ; 

Thu. 

5-0 



W. 

SI (pr).; tk 

Wathar 30-0 

Wni ; 

Mon. 

10-4) 



\v. 

Cs(c).; tk 

Wathar 17-0 

1 Wai ; 

Mon. 

0-0 



spr.; w 

Sl(pT).; P.vt.; C8(fmg).; 
2tk; mq.; dh.; oh.; lib 

Karad ; 31-0 

Morgiri ; 

Thu. 

9-0 

Patau ; 

16-0 

spr. 

Sl(pr).; 2tk 

SataraRd.; 10 0 

Parali ; 

Mon. 

34) 

Parali ; 

i 

10-4) 

rsr. sir. 

Sl(pr).; Maruti fr. Ct 
Sud. 15.; tk; gym. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZEITEI R 


Village name in English ; 

Direction ; 

Area (Sq. iuh.) ; Pop. ; 

Po8t Office ; j 

Tahika abbreviation ; 

Travelling 

Hoiirteliolds : Agricultural 

Distance. , 

Village name in Doonagari. 

(iistanoc*. 

population. 


i 

! 

Pangiiri; MBR.; qtnrff 

R.; 

S-0 

0-5; 00; 11; 

51 

■ ■ 1 

! 

Paneba- 4-0 1 






gain' ; ! 

Paiigaii; MAN ; <Tr»lTft 

N.; 

0-0 

O-O; 740; 130; 

052 

.Dabivadi ; 7 0 

PupiiT^lc ; PTN. ; 'mf 



2-3 : 807 ; 178 

807 

Local 

Para^aiiv ; KDL.; TRTTN' .. 

W.: 

0 2 

4-5; 1.000; 235 

833 

Kbaudala 0 2 ' 

Paragfinv ; KTV.; 

SR.: 

15-0 

2-3; 587; 110; 

520 

PiiB(‘sa* i-0 

wall ; 1 

Parakliancji ; WAI; 

XR.: 

2 0 

4-3 ; 1.240 ; 200 ; 

1.140 

Wai ; .3-0 ' 

1 

Pamll ; STA. ; ^ 

\V.: 

0 0 

15; 1.100; .302 

705 

Local .. ; 

i 

! 

Paramfile ; ST A. ; rrfrm 

XW.; 

12 0 

1-5; 248; .’>4; 

248 

j 

1 

Satara ; 7-0 

ParapaT; MBK.; TRTfT 

W.; 

15-0 

18; 00; 10; 

50 

Mahabale* 0 0 i 




i 


sliuar; i 

1’arasoncl ; MBII. ; TTTHT^ 

NV.: 

l5-(i 

t DO; 133; 23: 

1 

123 

Maiiabale- 0 0 ! 

j 

1 


1 

! 


! wliwar; 

1 

Paratavaeji ; KRO. ; TTrT«rrft .. 

1 

X\V.; 

8-0 

j 10 ; 118 ; 21 ; 

1 

; 115 

Revadi ; 3-0 | 

1 

Paratava^i ; A\AT ; .. 

W.; 

12-0 

1 

j l;p; 315; 05 

; 314 

1 

Mahabale- 0-4 1 





shwar ; ! 

Parayjuiti ; MAN ; 

SR.; 

25-0 

0-3 ; 809 ; 00 

; 082 1 

Mbasu ad ; 7 -0 j 

Parle ;KRD.; qr^ 

. 

SE.; 

3 0 

D8; 1,005; 157 

; 708 i 

Ogulcwadi; 1-0 

Parvat ; JVL. ; 

W.; 

200 

3-3; 221; 47; 

221 

Medha ; 14 0 

Parut; MBR. ; 

SE. ; 

8-0 

1 1-3; 90; 18; 

03 

Mahabale- 0-0 






shu ar ; 

Pasarani ; WAI ; q?F^ 

W.; 

2 4 

4-8 ; 2.380 ; 424 ; 

1,021 

Loctal 

Patalchal ; STA.; md<s<c4 

E.; 

0-0 

4-8; 1,717 ; 338; 

1,500 

Wadutb; 2-0 

Patan ; PTN. ; 'TO’T 

hq. 


2-5; 3,030 ; 770; 

1,282 

Local 








SATARA DISTBICr 




Railway St. ; 

Wt*<‘kly Jiazar 


Motor Stand : 

Drinking' 

InHlitutions and oth<*r 

l)iHtanc(‘. 

Bazar Bay ; 


Dist anee. 

u .it(‘r 

infonnation. 


Distanao. 


ifaeililies. 

i 


Wathar; 33-0 

Wai; 

.Mon. 

130 

Buneha- 2-4) 

eani; 

sj)i-. 

tl. 

Korr^aon ; 400 

Vavarliii'O ; 

Sat. 

20 

Local 

w. 

Sl(]»r.)., Viroija I’r. Mrg. 
Vad. 0.; 2tl.; lib. 

Kamd ; 24 -0 

Looal 

Mon. 


Local 

W.: w. 

2SI(pr; h).; 2tl.; cb. 

l^onand ; ; 13 2 

Khaialala ; 

Sun. 

0-2 

Stage lU'arhy 

W.: w. 

Sl(pr).; Th.; Maruti fr. 
Cl. Slid. 15 ; 3tl.; dh.; 

gym. 

Ivahitnat |Mir; 10- 0 

lhis(‘Ha\vali 

W<*<1. 

1-0 


str.:W. 

Sl{]ir).; 3tl.; gym. 

Will liar: 22 0 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

.3-41 


st r. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Bliairnv fr; 
Ct. Slid. 8.; 5tl.; gym., 
eh.; lib. 

Salma Jid.: 10O 

Bazar ; 

Mon. 


Liesvl 

L; w. 

2SJ(2i»r).; Ramdas- 

swnmi fr. Mg. Vcl. 1 to 9.; 
IDtl.; M.; 2in(].; 2dg.; 

lib.; 2dp.; Hislorical 

Siijjiingad. 

Siilara lid.; 17 0 ' 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

7-0 

Satara ; 12-0 

i-i. 

i Sl(pr).; 1.5m(|.; tl.; gym. 

Will liar; 33-0 | 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

13 0 ! 

j 

Malm hah*- 10-0 

shwar 

vv. 

i 

Walliar; 40 0 

Alahahalr- 

.shwjir; 

3’m*. 

0 0 


U’. 

1 Sl(pr).; ShriRama Var- 
I dliai>ini I)(‘vi. IV. Ct. Vad. 
15.; 7tl. 

I’alaslii ; 3 -0 

Satara Kd.; 

Wed. 

3-0 

1 

“ 

1 ! 

tl. 

Wathar ; 31-0 

1 'Mahahale- 
i shwar ; 

'rue. 

0-4 

riinchagani; 80 

W.; re. 

2tl. 

! 

j 

Rmidhiir{>ui';40-O 

1 Mhaswad ; 

Wed. 

7 0 

Mhaswad ; S-0 

W.; n. 

Sl(pr).; Cs((r).; «•»'. 2tl.; ch. 

Karail ; 10 

i Karad ; 

1 

I’hu. 

30 

i 

i 

1 

W.; Btr. 

1 

j 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; mq;. 
gym.; lib. 

Padali ; 37-41 ^ 

.\lediia ; 

•Mon. 

13-0 

Meilha ; 13-0 

W. 

i Sl{pr).; tl. 

Wathar; 40-O 

Alahalialo- 

shwar; 

Tue. 

00 

Malm hide- 7-0 

sliwji r 

w. 

! int.; tl. 

Wathar; 230 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

30 


w. 

i 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(mp).; 

()tl.; 2M.; mq.; ch.; lib. 

Satara Rd.; -5-0 

Wiuliilh ; 

Sat. 

2-0 

20 

1 

w. 

2Sl(m; h).; Cs (c).; 8tl. 
mip; gyrn.; ch. 

Karad ; 24-0 

Local ; 

Mon. 


‘ 1 

i 

1 

i 

rv.;W. 

5Sl(3pr;in;h).; pyt.; 2C8 
(c;mp),; Bamd fr. Ct, 
Sud.9.; 9tl.; 2mq.; dg. 
dh.; lib.; 4dp. 
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Villap:o name in English ; 

Direction ; 

Area (H(j. ins.) ; 

Pop. ; 

Post Ollict 


Taliika abbreviation ; 

IVa veiling 

Households ; Agnouliural 

Distance. 


Village name in Deonagari. 

(liKtanee. 

pojnilation. 




Pateghar ; STA. ; 

W.; 

l«-0 

2*3; 240; 60 

220 

Parali : 

6-0 

Patharapfinja ; PTN.; . 

W.; 

15-4 

30; 158; 37 

158 

llelwak ; 

10 0 

Pathavaje ; PTN. ; 

N.; 

38-0 

1 ‘5 ; 153 ; 34 

153 

('haial ; 

5-0 

Pe<jagn IV ; KTV. ; qp^^jci 

N.; 

5-0 

0-5 ; 1.140 ; 218 

1,035 

Vadiij ; 

4-0 1 

i 

Peralc ; KRD. ; ftTr-ir 

N.; 

14 0 

4 -8 ; 1.605 ; 223 

1,375 

Ijiiibra j ; 

5-0 

Pet/ipar ; MPTt. ; 

\V.; 

l.VO 

0*3; 81 ; 21 

50 

Mahaba](‘- 

6-0 






shwnr ; 


Petri; STA.; ^ 

W.: 

0-0 

0-5 ; 191 ; 30 

190 

Parali ; 

6-0 

Phalani; JVL. ; 

S.: 

11 0 

1-3; 83; 25 

82 

Bainrioli 

2-0 j 






Kasnbc ; 

I 

Phatyapur ; STA. ; 

K.; 

l(>-0 

1-5; 80r> ; lOS 

585 

Satara ; 

6 0 

Plninis ; JVL. 

W.; 

8-0 

0-8; 141; 30 

139 

1 BainnoU 

4-0 1 






1 Kasabe; 

1 

Pilaiii; STA. ; Pjttrift 

N\V.; 

12-0 

1*3; 117; 25 

; 107 

1 Satara ; 

6-0 j 

Pimpali; JVL. ; fTToSt 

N.; 

11-0 

0-8; 263 ; 73 

; 241 

I Paneha- 

3-0 1 






gani. 

i 

Pimpalosi; PTN. ; pTToSt^ 


; 4-2 

0-8; 343; 06 

; 310 

Patan ; 

2-0 i 

Pimparad ; PITL. ; 

E.; 

0-0 

5 0 ; 1.212 ; 238 

; 1,055 

T.*oeal 


Pimpare Bk. ; KDL. ; fq^ fll 

E.; 

14-0 

7*3; 1,244; 251 

; 912 

Jjonand ; 

5-0 

Pimpari ; KTV.; fqq'Q 


8-0 

5-8; 779 ; 146 

; 736 

Amba- 

2-0 






vade. 


Pimpari; KKG.; fqqft 

S.; 

11-0 

5*5 ; 1,230 ; 232 ; 

; 1,128 

Rahimat- 

3-0 






pur ; 


Pimpari; MAN.; fqqft 

E.; 

9-3 

4-3; 729 ; 154 

; 512 

Palashi ; 

2-0 

Pimpari Tarf Mejha ; JVL.; 

W.; 

10 

0-5; 196; 37; 

; 196 

Mcdlia ; 

10 








Pimpari Tart* Tamb ; JVL. ; .. 

S\V.; 

13-0 

4-5 ; 532 ; 142 

; 528. 

Ramnoli 

3-0 






Kasalx'; 


Pimpo^e Bk. ; KTJG. ; frftt f 11 

N.; 

21-0 

24-8 3,340 ; 693 ; 

; 2,789. 

Local 

1 
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Railway Ht. ; 

Weekly Bazar 

i 

Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and otlnr 

Difttanoo. 

Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 


Distance, 

water 

facilities. 

information. 

Satara Hd.; 22 -0 

Parali ; 

Mon. 

0-0 


S-0 

i rv. 

I 

Sl(|)r).; CH(mi)).; Janai 

fr.; Phg. Slid. 7; tl.; 

gym. 

Karnd ; 57-0 

H(‘hvnk ; 

Wed. ; 

10 0 

•• 


rv. 

ll. 

Masiir; J(»-0 

Chafnl ; 

Thu. 

.5 0 



SfM'. 

3(1. 

Korcgaon ; 2^0 

Vadiij ; 

Sat. 

4-t) 



W. 

SI (pr).; py t.; Haniiman 
fr. rt. Slid. 16.; 3tl.; 
M.; ilh.; gym. 

Masiiv; ^10 

UinOraj ; 

Mon. 

.VO 



rvL 

SUpr).; 2 Cs(mp;niis).; 
4tl.; niq.: gym.;ch.; lih. 

Wathor; 4<i- 0 

Mahalmle- 

shwnr; 

'I'ue, 

0-0 

Maliahale 

slnvnr 

lO-O 

\V. 

2tl. 

Satara Rd.; IS o 

l*arali ; 

Mon. 

0 0 

Parali ; 

0- 0 

])!.; rsr. 

Sl(pr).; : 2tl. 

Padali; 30 -0 

M<‘dlia ; 

Mon. 




f »r. 

.3lI. 

Satara Rd.; 10 0 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

0 (t 


0-0 


Si(pr).; oti.: gym.; 

eh.; till. 

Satara Rd.; ,‘M <i 

Mi'dtia : 

Mon. 

Ht 0 

M-dha ; 

s n 

\\\ ; 

211. 

Satara Rd.; 22 0 

Satara ; 

Thu. 

0 0 j 

Satara ; 

12 0 

si r. ! 

tl. 

Satara Rd.; :U -0 

iluDigaoii ; 

Sun. 

.7 0 1 

! 

Hiinigaon 

3-4 

W. ; 

211. 

Karad ; 2(» 0 

I’at an; 

Mon. 

2 0 , 



spr.;W. 

Sl(])r).; 2<1.; mq.; dg. 

Lonniid ; 21 0 

I’lialt.Mii : 

Sun. 

0 0 1 

St a La* 

NVarhy. 


w.; W. 

Sl(pr).; (.)s(mp)., 3H.; 

gym.; cli.: lih. 

Lonaiid ; .I t) 

Lonnnd ; 

'riiu. 

.7 0 

! 

1 


3- i* 

i 

rv.; w.; 

W. 

3Sl (pr).; Cs.; Rainnaymi 
fr. Ct. Vad. 0.; 3tJ. 

2lil>. 

Koregaon ; 30 0 

Maya ni 

Sun. 

.7 (» i 


i 


Sl(pr).; pyt.; Hamuman 
fr. ('t . Sml. 15.; 2tl. 

Rahimatpui ; 0-0 

Raiiiiiiatjinr 

; 3’lui. 

3 0 



w. 

2Sl(pr;m).: .7tl.; niq.: 

2gym.; eh.; lih. 

Korogaon ; 35-0 

Palanhi ; 

Sat. 

2 

Local ; 

1-1 


Si(pr).; tl.; gym.;eh. 

Satara Rd.; 27 0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

1 0 

Medhn 

1-0 

W. 

2tl ; gym. 

Satara Rd.; .37-0 

iMcdha ; 

Mon. 

12-0 

Meilba ; 

13-0 

W.; spr. 

tl. 

Wathar ; 3-4 

JLocal 

Sun. 


1 


ML rr. 

2Sl(2pr.); pyt.; 20tl.; 
M.; raq.; dg.;2 gym.; ch.; 
lib.; 2dp. 


Vf 6730—66 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

(listflnee. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post office ; 

Distance. 

Piiri2)0<^(‘ Kli. ; KRCt. ; f’T'frt ^ 

SW.; 

1 

11 0 

3 3 1,144 ; 201 ; 981 

Kevadi ; 

1 

2-0 

Pingiili Pile. ; MAN ; ^|| 

S\V.; 

i 

3-0 

8-0 ; 1.100 ; 222 ; 950. 

Mnhininn- 

4 0 ! 





gad. 


Pingali Kh. ; MAN ; fMMoTt’p.. 

S.; 

3-0 

2-5; 403; 77; 403; 

I)id)i\ nd : 

3 0 , 

Pogaravac^I ; STA. ; mMi .. 

W.; 

3 (► 

08; 259; 52; 244. 

Saliiiii ; 

3 0 

l^)ta!e ; KRD. ; 

W.; 

S- 0 

3 8; 2.(^77 ; 195 ; 1,784. 

Kole ; 

2 0 

PiiJakoti ; MAN ; ^SFT^ 

E.: 

20-0 

3-5; 004; 140; 590. 

Mlinswnd ; 

3-0 ■ 

Piniavucji ; JVL. : 

W.; 

S 0 

2*5 ; 455 ; 85 ; 454. 

Medlia ; 

7-0 

Piinavaji ; HTA, ; 

W.; 

i-v 0 

0-8: 100; 42; 100. 

Parali ; 

2-0 

Punavali ; PTN.: 

E.; 

22 0 

1-5; 131; 29; 12{>. 

Helwnk ; 

14-0 

Piisogaiiv. ; KTV.; JOTR" 

W.; 

11-0 

5-8 ; 2,351 ; 400 ; 1,053. 

Loeal ; 

i 

Piisosavali ; KTV ; .. 

S.; 

13-0 

0 0; 3,100 ; 502 ; 1,973 

f.ioeal ; 

i 

Kaluxtani ; KTV.; 

S.; 

14 0 

2*3; 042; 115; 042; 

Vadgaon ; 

2-0 , 

Raliimalajjrir ; KRCJ. ; 

1 

S.; 

K 0 

12*3 ; 8.0.15 ; 1,404 ; 4,722. 

Local; 


Ralindo : PTN. ; 

! • • 


1*5; 378; 77; .3,32. 

Tarale ; 

i 

1-0 ' 

Rajalc ; IMlIi.; ■’TSTT^ 

! XE.; 

7-0 

5 *3; !>80 ; 210; 929; 

Phaltan ; 

1-0 

Tliijaprir ; KTV. ; Tr3rr<JT 

X\V.; 

; 17-4 

7*0; 1,702 ; .3.37 ; 1,259. 

Bndh ; 

1-4 

J{aja]jni1 ; MBK. ; trtT^ 

E. ; 

17-0 

1*8; 491; 109; 490. 

Panchagani 

; 5-0 

Ilajaxjiiri ; ST A. ; TRTTJ^ 

1 

1 S.; 

11-0 

2*0; 479 ; 111; 467. 

Parali ; 

8-0 

Pajavadi ; MAN. ; 


S 0 

S-3; 980 ; 195; 903. 

Dahivud ; 

t)-0 

Eajuri ; PTIP. ; 

K.; 

15-0 

7*0 ; 1.175 ; 220 ; 1,007. 

OunaM are ; 

4-0 

Ran Adavagonnd ; MBR. ; 

W-; 

13 ~0 

0-8 ; 80 ; 21 ; 30. 

Mahaba- 

12 0 

TT^r-STRRT ^ 




leshwar ; 
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Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar 


Motor iStand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 
Diatance. 


Di stance 


e\'atci- 

facilities. 

information; 

Palashi; 2-0 

Deur ; 

Tiic. 

2- 0 

! 


rv. 

i 

•'^Kpr).; pyt.; Cs(c).; 2tl.; 
dh.; lib. 

Koj'ogaon ; 23-0 

Daltivadi ; 

Mon. 

40 

: Local; 


i- 

Sl(pr).; 3tl ; lib. 

Koregaon 27 0 

Dahivatlj ; 

Moil. 

3 (> 

i 

j J..ocal ; 

0 2 

! 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; gym. 

SataraR<l.; 13-0 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

3-0 

1 

2 0 

I w .: f' V. 

Sl([»r).; tl. 

Karttd ; 210 

1 Kolc; 

AVimI. 

2-0 



i r\. 

1 ;{SI(3pi).; pyL; Oil.; lib. 

K{)rogii()ii ; 0 

1 ^Ihaswad ; 

^Vcd. 

3-0 

Mha^w ad : 

1 0 

j \V.; n. 

i Sl(pr).; 5tl.; dp. 

Satara R(l.; 31 0 

i Merlha : 

Mon. 

7-0 

Ki'lpbar ; 

2 0 

i rv. 

1 Sl(pr).; jiyl.; tl. 

Sataru Rcl.; IS 0 

' Paruii ; 

Mon. 

2-(t 

Paiali : 

3-0 

' \ \ w . 

Sl(pi).;2tl. 

Karad ; 57-0 

I KeIvvaU ; 

Wed. 

14-0 



1 

1 Sl{pr).; tl. 

Koregaon ; 12 0 

1 Local 

1 

Sun. 


. Local 

1 


, r\.; \V. 

; 3SI(pr;2h).; pyt.; Csfc).; 

1 OIL; M.; mq.; dh.; 
j gym.; eh.; lib.; 2dp. 

Rahiniatpiir;17 0 

! Local 

Wed. 


j 


' AV. 

! 

j .">Sl(4pr;b).; pyt.; Otl.; M.; 

1 pyiTt'd f’h;3dp. 

UahiniatpurjlS 0 

Pusesawali 

AVed. 

5-0 



AV. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.;t!. 

Local ., .. j 

Local 

Tlui. 

" 

1 Local 

1 

[ 

1 


A\’.;w.;n. 

1 

.5Sl{3pr;ir.;h) Tr olg.; 
20^.: 30tl.; 2M.; 3mq.: 
dg.; dh.; 7gym.; 

eh.; 211b.; 7dp. 

Masur; 13 0 

Taralc ; 

Sat. 

1 0 ! 

4’aialc 

1-0 

AV.;w. 

'2SI(pr;m).; 2tl.; eh; 

Rarainati; 10-0 

T*lMltai, ; 

Sun. 

1-0 i 

1 

j 



\v. 

j S!(pi).; Jar.ai fr. Ct. Sud. 
7.; 3tl.; ch. 

Kdrcgaon ; IS 1 

! 

j Local 

Lit. 

1 

Budh ; 

lO 

AA’. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(mis).; 
Janudevi fr. Mg. Vad. 3.; 
5tl.; dh.; ch.; lib. 

Walhar; 280 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

S-0 

l*aiioha- 

gani. 

.5-0 

AV. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(c).; 311. 

Sataia Ud.; 24 0 

Parali ; 

Mon. 

S-0 



rs,.. 

I 

Sl(y)r).; Bahiroba fr. Ct. 
Sud. 11.; 2tl.; gym. 

Koregaon, 37-0 

Vav'arhire ; 

Sat. 

5 0 

Bijavadi; 

0 2 


pyt.; Haniiman fr. (U/. 
Sud. S.; 4tl.; gym.; ch. 

Loiiand ; 20 0 

Barad ; 

Fri. 

3-0 


1-0 

sti*. 

Sl(pr.)., 4tl., mq.; dg.; dh. 

Wathar ; 50 0 

IMahabalc- 

shwar; 

Tuc. 

12-0 

I 

1 


AV.;(. 

Sl(pr).; Afznl Khan Ur 
in Feb. Shivaji fr. Vsk. 
Sud.3.; 4tl.; dg. 

(i) Bhavani Mandir 

{ii) Equestrian statue of 
Shivaji (Hi) Afzal Khan 
darga. 


Vf 5730—65a 
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Villago namo in English ; 

Q^aluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in neonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

clistanee. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distanee. 

llaniegliar ; J VIv. 

; 

i W.; 

7- 0 

OS; 240; 

58 

; 107. 

Humgaon 

; 3 0 

KaiTiesvar ; KTV. 

; .. 

* NW. 

14-0 




Desert ed 


lianadiillr,1)11(1 ; KlKl. ; 

i N W. 

27-0 

3.0 ; 1.034 

177 

; 1,010. 

Sonake ; 

3 0 










Jvilnnooivlinr ; .IVj 


NW. 

(i (» 

' 1-3 ; 3S0 ; 

75 

; 3(80. 

i Ihinmoli 

0-0 



' 





Knsalx' ; 


J^cliiniul ; MAN ; 


10.; 

0 4 

! 7 r> ; J.(ir)2 

1 

320 

1,1 OS. 

Local 


IM rijnni ; JV.L. ; 


1 

: K.; 

10 0 

2-3; 802; 

1S2 

; 843. 

l*aiM-liagani 4-0 1 

1 

Ran/uni ; MAN ; 

mT . . 

NJO.; 

210 

|3-3; 12r» ; 

150 

; 32(‘. 

IMliaswad ; 

1 

7-0 i 

Mnsatlii ; PTN. ; 


W.; 

13-0 

i3-0; 330; 

75 

; 211. 

Hehvak ; 

2 0 1 

TJilvadi Pk. ; VHl 

j. : . 

NW. 

12-0 

1 2-8 ; 770 ; 

107 

; 0(80. 

Jjfmand ; 

7-0 

Ravacll Kh. PHL 

; mfr . .. 

N^V. 

: 10 0 

2-r»; 3r».‘) ; 

1 

S2 

; 350. 

T.ruininl ; 

5-0 i' 

Pavandi ; ; 

’T'Tit 

SAV.; 

IS 0 

1-0; 10.7; 

20 

105. 

Lamnoli 

10 0 








Kusah(‘ ; 


Rayauanv ; 

; vjqilN 

S.; 

0-0 

2 8; 072; 

ltM> 

000. 

8aigaon ; 

10 

]|{\vaj?}iar ; ST A. 

Tp/qr 

W.; 

7-0 

0*r> ; SO ; 

20 

70. 

Parali ; 

0 0 

J.v(‘iiaval('. ; WAJ ; 


W.; 

10-0 

1 T) ; r>S7 ; 

133 

5S7. 

Dhom ; 

0-0 

Hoiif>si : J Vli. ; 

W.: 

24-0 

20; 217; 

54 

210. 

liainiioli 

0 0 








K a sake ; 


Rot hare Pk. ; K Iv 

l». ; 

N.; 

10 0 

0-3 ; 4.040 ; 

S34 ; 

3,051. 

Local 


llclliiiro ; Kli. ; Kl?!). ; 

S. ; 

o-o'l 

2'.7 ; 1,0.70 ; 

.301 ; 

1,.700. 

Rctharc Bl? 

.0-3 

]{ovadi : KR(I. : 


.\W. ; 

: 0-0 

2 S ; 1,04.7 ; 

105 : 

; 570. 

Local 


Kcviili ; STA. ; tsRTl ..i 

W.: 

JO-0 

0*8; 2.30; 

2.7 ; 

227. 

Parali; 

3-0 

Rovande; STA. ; 

W . .1 

S.; 

0 0 

0-8; 2,78; 

.77 ; 

253. 

Parali ; 

0-0 1 

1 

Rikat avail ; .lYL. 

: .. 

1^.; 

2-0 

0-8 ; 254 ; 

07 ; 

254. 

Medha ; 

2-0 

IRsavad; KRIX ; 


N.; 

12 4 

3-3; 1,023 

; 218 

; 0.70. ' 

Masur ; 

3 0 

Risavad ; PTN. ; 



12-0 

3-3; .78; 

15 

; 58. 

Hehvak ; 

0-0 

Rohinc ; PTN. ; 

•rrf^ 

E.; 

31 0 

2-3; 2.34; 

0.7 

; 233. 

Heluak ; 

i 

15-0 
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JviiihMiy St.; 

Distance. 

Weekly 11a zar : 
Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 

Motor Stand ; 

{ Distance. 

i 

Drinkin|j 

Avuter 

i’acilities, 

1 

; Institutions and othej- 

information. 

Satara lid.; 33-0 

Huiiigaon ; 

Sun. 3-0 

Mediia ; 

7-0 

1 rv. 

3tl. 

Desciti'd. 

Wathar; 12-0 

1 Desert<'<l 

j Piinpode Bk; Sun. 6 0 

Deserted 


w.; AA\ 

2tl. 

Sl(pr).; xiyt.; tl.; dh.; 

Satara lid.; 30-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 0 0 




gym.; ]if>. 

Sl(pr.).; 2ti.; gym. 

42 0 

Daliivadl 

Mon. 7- 

i 

(londavali 

5 0 

n. 

Sl(j/j}., p,\ 3tJ.; lib.; dp. 

Watliai- ; .30-0 

JTiiingadn ; 

Sun. 7-0 

Bk.; 

Pan eh a - 

4-0 

pi.; W. 

Sl(pr).; p_\ 1.; 3tl.; lib. 

lvorcga<Mi ; 36-0 

Mhaswad ; 

i 

Wed. 7-0 

gani. 

Mhaswad; 

7 0 

sir. 

Sl(pr).; 3t1. 

Karad ; 37-0 

Hehvak ; 

Wed. 2-0 

Hehvak 

1-0 

])I. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Loiiand ; 7-0 

1 Sakliarwadi 

; Thu. (ho 

Taradgaon 

; 4 0 

cl. 

2Sl(pr;m). 

Lonaiul Ti-O 

Loiiand 

3’hii. 6-0 

Taradgnnn 

4-0 

IV. 

Ma Ini shiv rat ra IT, Mg., 

1 

Satara IM.; 42-0 

Medha ; 

Moil. 10-0 

Medha ; 

18-0 

rv. 1 

1 

Slid. 13.; 11,: ch. 

tl. 

Satara lid.; 2J 0 

.Vijewadi; 

Pri. 1 0 



1 

W. 

Sl(pr).; 2>.' fi 1.; M ; mq.; 

Satara lid ; 22 0 

Pa rail; 

TMou. 0-0 


3 0 

w'.; sir. 

lib, 

Sl(pr).; 11. 

)V’athar; 31-0 

Wui; 

Mon. 12-0 



w . 

Sl(pr).; pvt.; tl. 

Satara Kd.; 42-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 21-0 

Mahahalc- 

10-0 

.spr. 

4tl. 

Slu'tinli 4-0 

Slieiioli; 

Sat. 4-0 

w ar ; 

AVatliar ; 

3-0 

rv.; AV. 

P.Vh; Cs(mi.s),; 

Sljcjioli ; 4-0 

KoJe ; 

We<l. 6-0 



rv. 

1 Itl.; mq.; ; gym.; ch.; 
lib.; 2dp. 

Sl(pr.).; pyt.; .Mi.; imp; 

Dalaelii; 1—1 

Satara lid.; 

WY-d. 3-0 


• • i 

w'.: rv. 

gym.; ch.; lib. 

Sl(pr.).; pyt.; (Js(nip).; 

Satara lid.; 10 -0 

Parali ; 

Mon. 3-0 


i 

1 

1 

4 0 

rv. 

Khaiidoba fr. Mg. Slid. 
6.; 3tl.;eli. 

SJ(pr).; tl. 

Satara lid.; 22-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 5-0 



t.; sir. 

Sl(x)r).; gym.; tl. 

Satara Rd,; 2 4 

Medha ; 

Moil. 4-0 



W. 

Sl(pr).; Janai de\i fr. 

\ 

Masur; 4-0 

Karad ; 

\ 

Thn. 3-0 

\ 


, \ 

w.;W. 

Phg. Yad. 5. ; 2t\.*, gym. 

\ S\(pv).; pyt.; GavieRAi ir. 

Karad; 32-0 

Hehvak ; 

AVud. 0-0 


. , 

rv. 

Bdp. A"dd. 12.; 4tl.; mq.; 
gym.; lib. 
tl. 

Karad ; 62-0 

Helwak 

Wed. 16-0 

• • 


rv. 

S](pr).; tl. 
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Village- name in Eiigliwli ; 

Tainkii abbivvialitm ; 

A'illage name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agricultural 
2 )opuiation. 

Post OfBcc ; 

Distance. 

Robot; tSI’A. ; 

! \\\; 15-0 

1 

1 

1 3 ; 508 ; EM ; 300. 

Parali ; 5-0 

Rui ; KRG. ; Tjf 

NK.; 0 0 

1 

4‘S ; 1,075 ; 2;{2 ; DSO. 

Cihiimin- 3 0 




gaon. 

Rui ; KDL. ; 

; .\\V.; 12 0 

j 

0:i; 50; 8; 44. 

Andori ; 2-0 

Ruighar ; JVJj. ; 

I X\V.; 20-0 

11-5; 512; 111; I7S. 

JViiuhagaiii 1-4 

RuIc;JVL. ; 

W.; 21-0 

1 

2-0; 20(>; 07; 250. 

IJiminoli S-0 


1 

1 


Kusabe. 

Ruvalc ; Pl'N. ; 

S.; IS-O 

1*8; (•»22 ; 120; 008. 

Dliebewadi 8-0 

SadasivagacJ ; KKf). ; 

K.; 10 

8*8 ; 5,17:J ; 1,002 ; 2,155. 

Ogaleuadi; 1-0 

Sa<j[avagliai)rir ; P'i'N. : 

N.; 40 0 

4:!; 003; 173; 003. 

CJiafal ; 8-0 

^T^T^TsrrjT 




Sahapur ; K Rl^. ; 

NW.; 7 0 

:P8; 554; 114; 540. , 

Masur; 2-0 

Saliapfir ; »STA. ; ^ 

S.; S 0 

3-8 ; ; 201 ; 000. I 

Salara ; 2-0 | 

Sedapfir ; KRl). ; j 

XVV.; 1-0 

2-3 ; 1.342 ; 207 ; 1,130. , 

1 

Kaj iul ; 2-0 

Sedapur ; ST A. ; 

1 

X. ; 2-2 : 

! 

0*8 ; 205 ; 52 ; 257. ' 

Satara ; 2-0 

Saikaeje ; VTN, ; \ 

S. ; :i5 0 

1 

3*8 ; 1.800 ; 377 ; 1,814. i 

Dlu'bevatli; 4-0 

Sajur ; KlUk ; ’TT^ 

S\V.; Il-O 

1-8; 823; 170; 823. ! 

Tam have ; 2-0 

Sakhari; PTN. ; ?fW^ 

10 

2*8; 083; 130; 050. 

Patau ; 4-0 

SakRr<Ji; KP.D. ; HTfff 

\V. ; 7 0 

4-8; 385; S3; 34 S. 1 

Karad ; 7-0 

Salape ; PHL. ; mm 

AV.; 280 i 

5-(»; 870; 175; 013. 

Lonund ; 0-0 

Salosi ; JVL. ; ^K^l^ft 

W. ; 24 0 

10; 121; 27; 121. 

Maliaba- lC-0 




leshuar. 

Srdasirambe ; KRl). ; 

K.i 14 0 

4-2 ; 1,G07 ; 304 ; 1.520. 

Ond; 2-0 

Salave ; PTN. ; TO# • 

S.; 45-0 

3-8; 1,220 ; 208 ; 1,173. 

Dhebewadi; 8-0 

SambhukheeJ ; MAN ; 

XK. ; 27 0 

3-3; 210; 47; 181. 

Mhaswad ; 7-0 

Sanabfir ; PTN. ; 

«.; 46-0 

3 0; 1.905; 388; 1,720. 

Dhebe- 6-0 




wadi.; 
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Hail way St. ; 

Distal»to. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day ; 
Distance. 

» 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

watt‘r 

facilities. 

1 Institutions and other 
j information. 

Satara 21-0 

Parali 

Mon. 

i5-0 

0-0 

w. 

SJ(pr).; (V’Jkas yojana); 
Cs(c).; Janai Devi. Fr. 
Phg. Vad. .7; 11. 

Kori'^aoii ; 7-0 

Korc'gaoi) ; 

Mon 

7-0 

lvor<*gaon ; 0-0 

w,; n. 

Sl(pr) ; 5tl. 

Loiiaiul ; 7-0 

Lonaial ; 

'rini. 

7-0 

Andori; 3-0 

rv. 

('N(gi).; Bhairavnath fr. 
Vsk. Slid. 7.; tl. 

W’athar; 27-0 

Iluingaoii ; 

Sim. 

8-0 

Panelia- 2-0 j 

gaiii. 

M'.; spr. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Satara Jtd., 40-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

14-0 

Mahabal»‘- 10-0 

sliwar. 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; 4tL 

Xai ad ; 20-0 ^ 

Dh(‘l)«‘\\adi : 

; Tue. 

S-0 

Sanabur 3-0 

spr. 

Sl(])r).; Jiigai fr. Ct. Slid. 
1.; tl. 

Karad ; 1-0 

Karad ; 

Thn. 

3-0 

Local ; • * i 

\v. 

8S1 (Opr; in; b).; pyt.; 
41k; dli.;gym.; lib.; 2dp; 
Sad ash iv Fort. 

Masur ; 11 -0 j 

1 l*atan ; 

Mon. 

8-0 ; 


spr. 

Sl(pr).; dh. 

Sliiravado ; 1-0 

Sliiravadi‘ ; 

Pri. 

i 

2 -0 ^ 


W. 

Sl(pr).; 2(1.; gym. 

Satara lid ; 12-0 

Salara ; 

Sim, 

21-0 i 

1-0 


Sl(pr) ; Mariiii ir. Ct. 
Sud. 1 5 ; 3tl ; dh. 

Ivarad ; 3-0 

Karud ; 

'riiu. 

2-0 

•• 

! rv. 

1 

Sl(pr) ; Tr. cJg ; ])>t ; 

3tl ; M : imi ; gym ; lib. 

Satara ltd ; 12 0 

Salara ; 

Sun. 

2-0 

0-2 

rv ; w. 

SJ(pr) ; Maruti fr. Cl. 
Vad. 10 ; tl ; gym. 

Karad ; ITi-O 

MancAvadi; 

Sun, 

1-0 


rv ; W. 

Sl{pr).; i)yt.; 3tl ; gym.; 

lib. 

Karad ; 12-0 

Tam have ; 

Sat 

2 0 


rv 

SI(])r).; 2tl.: g\m 

Karad ; 20 -0 

Patan ; 

Mon 

4-0 

Patau , 4-0 

W ; ^V. 

2Sl(pr ;h).; 2tl ; eh 

Karad ; 10-0 

Karad ; 

Thu 

7-0 


rv 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; dh. 

Sal pc ; 1-0 

Lonand ; 

Thu 

0-0 

O-I 

str. 

Sl(pr).; Cs(e).; 4U.; gym. 
ch. 

Dadali ; 4S 0 

Muhabale- 

shwar ; 

Tue 

10-0 

Moflha ; 24-0 

spr. 

2tl. 

Karad ; 12-0 

Naiidagaon; 

Fri, 

2-0 

1 

w. 

»SI(l)r) ; pyr. ; Cs(nip).; 
8tl.; mil.; gym.; lib. 

Karad; 20-0 

Dhebewadi; Tiic. 

8-0 

Sanabur; 4-0 

rv,; spr. 

Sl(pr).; Jyotiba fr, Ct, 
Sud. J; 5tl ; dh 

Koivgaon; 43-0 

Mliaswad ; 

We<l. 

7-0 

Mhasw ad ; 8-0 

w. 

Sl(pr) ; Mahadeo fr, (T 
Sud. 15.; tl. 

Karad; 27-0 

Dhebewadi; 

1 Tue. 

0-0 

Local; 

W.; spr. 

Sl(pr ) , pyt ; 5tl ; gym ; 

1 lib. 
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Villagr nanK! in EiigliBh ; 

Taliika abbreviat ion ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

(liatancc*. 

Area (8(] . ms.) ; Poj). ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Sanapanc ; rjVl>(. ; 

S.; 

12-0 

0-5; 404 ; 

102 ; 450. 

{ Valuth ; 0-4 

Santjavali ; ST A. ; 

W.; 

JO 0 

20; 130; 

33 ; 130. 

l^arnli ; 8-0 

Sangain Maliuli; STA. ; 

K.; 

;{ 2 

7-8; 024 ; 

154 ; 421. 

1 

{ Kslictra 0 2 

Malinii ; 

Sangava<j[; PTN. ; 

SE.: 

2 0 

2-8 ; l.nOS ; 

333 ; 1,401. 

1 T/ocal 

Sangavi; KDJj. ; 

NK.: 

0-0 

1 r. ; 270 ; 

05 ; 270. 

1 Sliiruai ; 2 0 

Sangavi ; KRG. ; 

SK.; 

.->0 

2-3; ()99 ; 

119; 0.78. 

1 Cliimaiignon l-O 

Saiigavi; PH L, ; 


0 0 

<5-8 ; ir)7S ; 

340 ; 1,040. 

! 

IMialtfiii ; (i-0 

Saiigavi ; T. Kik^jII ; 

K.; 

‘M) 

0*3 ; .74 ; 

14 ; 50. 

KudaJ ; 1-4 ! 






1 

Sai)gavi T. Moijllia ; JVL. ; 

S.: 

:i 4 

1-3; 2.30; 

.70; 231. 

iMcdIni ; 1-4 






i 

' 

Sap ; KRG. ; ?TFr 

1 

•SK.; 

II 0 

3.0 , 1,427 ; 

203 ; 1.311. 

1 Kaliimat- 3-0 

pur ; 

Sara^c ; PHL. ; ’TT# 

.\E; 

l»-0 

4.0; 1,345 

; 207 ; 1,084. 

Phaltan : 6-0 ' 

Sarajapfir; JVI.. ; 

K.; 

0-0 

0.8; 504; 

123; 543. 

Paiielnvad; 3-0 | 

Saraklial ; SI' A. ; 

W.; (i-a 

(lnelml(‘d in 

rewmli ami In 

002 ; 

I'riinina- 

glewadi). 

119; 037. 

Kanln r ; 3-0 i 

Saratale ; J V I j. ; 

.0.; 

9-4 

2.5 ; 1,001 ; 

209 ; 907. 

1 Panchuarl ; 1-0 

Sasakal ; PHL. ; 


(i-0 

3.0; 700; 

1 

NO; 009. j 

Eontiud ; 0-0 

Srisjipa<Je ; STA. ; 

S. ; 

i:» 0 

2.8 ; 1,920 ; 

33S ; 1,.740. 

Local 

SasavacJ ; 1*HL. ; 

W.; 

130 

9.5 ; 1,S0I ; 

342 ; 1,543. 

Ximblak ; .3-0 

Sasurve ; KRG. ; 

►S\V.; 

7-0 

3.3 ; 1.073 ; 

290 ; 1,022. 

llahimat- 3-4 j 

pur ; 

Satar ; PTN. ; 



3*8; 215; 

43; 214. 

Dbebonadi; 8-0 

Satara ; STA. ; 

H.Q. 


1*3 ; 38,521 ; 

8,185; 2,002. 

Lcujal 
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Railway 8t.; ^ 

Weekly Bazar; j 

Motor 8iaii(l; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 

water 

information. 


Distance. 


facilities. 



Sutara Kd.; 31-0 

Humgaon ; 

Sun, 

1-4 



^r. 

Sl(pi)., tl. 

8atara Rd.; 24-0 

Parali; 

Mon. 

8-0 

Parali, 

10-0 

str. 

Sl(pr).; Saiidwal Devi fr. 
Ft.; 2tl. 

Koregaoii ; 8-0 

8ataia ; 

8uji. 

3-0 

Kshelra 

Mahuli ; 

0-2 

rv, 

1 

Sl{pr).; Mahndeo fr. Srii. 

' Jasl. Monday , 25tl,: 
dhj;gyin.; eh. 

Ivarad ; 1 9-0 

Mai’ul T« rf 

Havel i 

l>i. 

2-0 

Marul Tarf 

Hav(‘U 

2-0 

W.; w. 

3Sl(pr; m;h) ; pyt ; 311 ; 
dg.; gym.; eli.; Jih. dp. 

Lniiand ; 20-0 

Shirw i\] ; 

Fri. 

2-0 

Shirwal ; 

2 1 

W.ai. I 

Si(pr ) ; ('s(iup;gr) ; 2tl 

KoreguM!) ; 3-0 

K<»r(‘gaoii ; 

Ahai, 

3-i) 

Koregaoji ; 

5-0 

w ;n. 

2S}(2pi).; pyt.; Mliasoha 
fr. pIg.A’ad. 8.; 3tJ.; gym. 

Baianiati ; 8 0 

Khali an ; 

Sun, 

0-0 

Phallau 

0-0 

w.; W. 

2Sl(pr; h).; pyt.; 3tl.; eli.; 
lih ; dp. 

Sutaralld.; 27-0 

KndaJ ; 

Wed. 

1-4 

Kudal; 

1-4 

rv. 

1 

2tl. 

Sntara IM.; 28-4 

Afedha ; 

Mon. 

2-4 



w. 1 

i 

S](j»r).; 2tl.; m. 

lOiliiinat j)ur ;2-4 

lluhiniatpiir 

; i:hn. 

3 t) 



1 

u.;w.;Wj 

Sl(pr)., ])yt.; otl.; g\m.; 
lih. 

koiiaiKl ; 23-0 

1 

Phallaii ; 

1 

Sun. 

.7-0 

1 

" 

8-0 ’ 

rv. 

Sl{pr).; Vsk. Sud. 10.; 
2il.: gym.; lih. 

Satara Kd ; 13-0 

>\iienadi ; 

Frl. 

3-0 

Kudal; 

2-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr}.; 3tl.; eh.; lib. 

Sataia Kd ; 19-0 

Kanher ; 

Tue. 

2-0 

* * 

0-4 

w.; si r. 

Sl(pr).; Bapiiji fr. Ct. 
Vad.0.;3tl.; gvm. 

Salara Kd.; 20 -0 

Kanehwad ; 

Tuc. 

1-0 



W. 

2Sl(])r).; J»yt.; 8tl.; gym.; 
j Jib. 

Koiiand ; 0 0 

Loiiaiid ; 

Thu. 

0-0 


0-.7 

W.: j 

tSI(pr).; Bhaiiav iVaih 

1 fr. (T. Vttd. 8.; tl.; gym. 

4'argaoii ; 10 0 

Atit ; 

Fri. 

3-0 


5-0 

w. 

.Shjjr).; 4tl.; m(|.; gym.; 
eb.; lib. 

BarainatJ ; 8-0 

Nij)d)lak ; 

'llni. 

3 0 

Kalaj ; 

4-0 

w., AV. 

81{pr).; 511.: imp; gym.; 
lib. 

Kahinndpur ;3-4 

Kahiinatpur 

; Thu. 

3-1 



\v. 

Sl{pi).; pyt.; Cs(iiip).; 
Otl.; gym.; eh.; lih. 

Ivarad ; 24—0 

Dhebewacli; 

Tue. 

8-0 



AV.; u. 

Sl(pr).; tl ; ch. 

Satara Rd.; 10-0 

Local; 

Sun. 


Local 


pi. 

20Sl(17i>r.; 3m).; Ocs.; 

2011.; 2M.; Gmq.; dg.; 
ch.; 4dh.; gym.; lib.; 
27 dp. Throne of Shiv 
Chhatrapati, famous 

Port and Mansions. 
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Villagf iic'imo in English ; 

Taluka ahhirviation ; 

Viilagi' naim' in Doonagari. 

Diroctinn ; 
Travelling 

aistanee. 

Area (Ncj. ins.) ; Poj). ; 
HousehoUls ; Agricultural 
}>opulalioii. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Sfillic.; THIj. ; OTS 

NE.; 

11-n 

3-5; 070 

121 ; 651. 

Phaltaii; 

6-0 

SaviKle ; KRD. ; 

SW.; 

1 

14-0 

3-3 ; 2073 ; 305 ; 1033. 

Olid ; 

3-0 

Suvali ; JVL. ; 

VV.; 

2-0 

0-8; 430 

88; 430. 

Modlia ; 

2-0 

Savail ; MA. ; 

X., 

14 0 

202 

05 ; 223. 



Savaral ; ; ^cpTT: 

1 

220 

1-5; 121 

27; 121. 

.M(dlui ; 

29-0 

Savari ; JVL. ; 

* 'S.; 

0 0 

0-8; 04 

24 ; 04. 

llaimioli 

1-4 






Kasabc ; 


SavcTagrJiar ; IMN.; ?Tr^Tq'T 



0-2; 37S 

77 ; 378. 

Tarale ; 

11-0 

Sayaganv ; JVL. ; 

E.; 

11 0 

1*5 ; 1120 

284 ; 1053. 

Local 


Sava^afiv ; S'PA. ; 

X\V. 

S 0 

2-3; 700 

180 ; 000. 

Ivanhcr ; 

1-0 

Silyagliar ; J VL. ; 

NU. 

10-0 

0-5 ; 135 

20 ; 135. 

INincha- 

J-4 






gain* ; 


Sayali ; J VL. ; 

S.; 

7 0 

0-8; 1)5 

20; 05. 

Mcdha ; 

0~0 

Sayali ; iSTA. ; ^fPT^ 

VV.; 

10-0 

1-8; 302 

8(i ; 384. 

Parali ; 

4^0 

Sayfipiir ; KKD. ; saWT^'’’ 

E.; 

4 0 

0*5; 02 

10; 50 

Ogalewadi 

; 2-0 

Selake Vacjli ; STA. ; 

S.; 

o 0 

1 1-8; 300 

SO ; 305. 

Satara ; 

4-0 

Scmbacji Miuije ; JVJj. ; 

1 


iO-3; 150 

32 ; 141. 

Baninoli 

3-0 






Kasaho ; 


Sciuivaiji ; KTV. ; 

■s. 

i.O 

i 

3 0; 754; 

148; 717. 

iMIiasiirno 

3-0 

S'^i^ivacji ; MAN ; 

SE. ; 

1 

30 0 

0-3 ; 042 ; 

137 ; 584. 

Mhaswad ; 

12-0 

Send IV. ; ST A. ; 1 

N.; 

5-0 

2-8; 018; 

188 ; 857. 

laical 

•• 

Sendiirajane ; KEG. ; 

X.; 

7-0 

2*5 ; 018 ; 

113 ; 508. 

Kiuhi ; 

2-0 

Send Lira j an ; WAI; .. 

SE.; 

2-0 

4-8 ; 1444 ; 

200 ; 087. 

Wai; 

2-0 

Senoli ; K ED. ; 

NE. ; 

15-0 

4 0; 2110 

410; 1507. 

Local 


Sere ; KIIL).; 

y.; 

12-0 

5-3 ; 2312 ; 

303 ; 1308. 

Local 

•• 

Scte;JVL.; 


7-0 

0-5; 103; 

45 ; 101. 

Kudal ; 

2-0 

Sevaii ; MAN; ^w(\ 

K; 

4-0 

7*3 ; 700 ; 

157; 054. 

Dahiwadi ; 

4-0 

Sindhi;JVL.; f^^lr 

W.; 

200 

3-3; 205; 

50; 280. 

Bamnoli 

13-0 






Kasabc ; 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Razar 
Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 


Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Lonaiid ; 17-0 

Phaltan : 

Su n. 

5-0 


.5-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr.); 4tl.; inq.; ch.; lib. 

Sbenoli ; 10-0 

Mbasoli; 

Mon. 

1-4 



w.; str. 

SJ(pr.).: pyt.; (’s(mp); 

M,; 2gyin. lib. 

Sal ara ; 28-0 

Medba ; 

Mon. 

2-0 



W. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl. 

.. 




Farali ; 

S-0 

M.; rsr. 

Sl(pr).; Maruti fr. Ct. 
Vad. 15.; tl. 

Sat ara Ild.; 54-0 

Med ha ; 

Mon. 

29-0 

Medha; 

29 0 

W.;n. 

tl. 

Salara Rd.; 34--0 

Medba ; 

Mon. 

8-0 

Medha ; 

9-0 

spr. 

211. 

Kjirad : 22-0 

Tarale ; 

Sat. 

ILO 



w.; W. 

Sl(pr).; ti.; cli. 

Salara Rcl.; 21-0 

Ariewadi ; 

Fri. 

1-4 i 



1... 

2SI(pr;in)., pyl.; 3lJ.; 
>M.; gym.; lib.; dp. 

Sataru Rd.; 18-0 

Kanher ; 

'I’ue. 

1-0 ; 

1 

Kanht r ; 

0-2 

rv.; w 

2S1 (2pr.); Xavalaidevi fr. 
Ct, Slid 2.; 4tl.; gym. 




i 

Huingaoii 

1-0 

rsr. 

2tl. 

Salara Rd.; 2(»-0 

Medba : 

Mou. 

0-0 


., 

IN . 1 

2ll. 

Satarn Rd.; 20-0 

I’arali ; 

Mon. 

4-0 

Rarali ; 

4-0 

1 

Sl(pi ).; 311. 

Karad ; 2-0 

Karad ; 

Thu. 

2-0 



str.; 

tl. 

Sataralid.; 14-0 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

2-0 


4-0 

w.; J V. 

Shpr).; mq.; tl.: gym. 

Radali ; 35 0 

Medba ; 

Mon. 

11 0 



•• 

pyl. 

JtaldmatpiU';20-0 

Mbasuriie ; 

'l\n‘ 

1 

3-0 

Mbasiiriic 

; 3-0 

\V. 

Sl(pr).; pyC; Fir Ur. 
Vsk. Slid. 5.; 311.; dg. 

g.y>n- 

Korogaoji ; 03-0 

Varknte 

Malavadi. 

Fri. 

3-0 

L<)eal; 


W.; 

Sl(pr.).; 4tl.; db. 

Sataia Rd.; 10 -0 

Sataia ; 

Sun. 

0-0 


0-3 

i v.; w. 

Sl(pr).; Bapnjideo fr. (/t 
Vad. 7.; 3tl.; niq.; ch.; 

lib. 

Koregaon ; 0-0 

Kiubi; 

Fri 

2-0 

Satara Rd.; 0-0 

W.; w. 

* Sl(pr).; pyl.; 2M.; mq. 

Walbar; 19-0 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

2-0 



w.; W. 

^Kpi) ; P.'1 ; ‘Itl.; mq.; 

2gyni ; eh; lib. 

Local 1-0 

Local; 

Sat. 


Local 


w. 

3Sl{pr) ; pyt ; lOtl.; M. 
mq.; gym.; 21ib ; dp. 

Sbenoli; i -0 

Sbenoli, 

Sat. 

2-0 

1 



rv. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt; 7tl ; mq.; 
dh ; lib. 

SataraRd.; 22-0 

Kudal; 

Wed. 

2-0 1 



rv. 

Sl(pr) ; tl ; gym. 

Koregaon ; 39-0 

Dahivadi, 

Mon. 

4-0 

Dahivadi; 

4-0 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(c) ; 2tl. 

Satara Rd.; 48-0 j 

Medha ; 

Sun. 

22-0 

Medha ; 

22-0 1 

W.; rv. 1 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl. 
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Village name iu English ; 

Diicctioii; 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Eoj). ; 

Post Office; 

'Faluka ahbfcviation ; 

Travelling 

Households 

; Agricuitinal 

Distance. 

V^illage name* in Deoiiagari. 

distance. 

£)()j>iilati()ih 


Sindi IJk.; MAxV; .. 



0-5; (i08; 

112 ; 585. 

Mahiman- 3-0 






gad ; 

Siiuli Kli.; MAN; .. 

K\y.; 

10 1 

5*0 ; 8.11 ; 

173; 007. 

Malavadi ; 2-4 

Sindola ; MBK.; 

W.; 

.^)-0 

1-5; S-t; 

10; 30. 

Mahaba- 3-0 






loshwar ; 

Sii\i^iu.iri])rir ; MiVN; .. 

N.; 

1.1 0 

r>-S; IMo; 

257; 7.10. 

Dnhivadi; 7-0 

SiriiclIioM ; KliU. ; 

W.; 

2 4 

4*1 ; 1081 ; 

•Ill; 1420. 

Local 

Siragrinv ; Kill).; 

A'.: 

l.VO 

; I07(> ; 

207 ; 1001. 

1 ndoli ; 2-0 

Sinigrniv ; W.\I ; 

; 

10 1 

4-8 ; l.ir)7 ; 

271 ; 1015. 


Siri»! ; BTiN.; 

W. ; 

:> 1 

:i'8; 700; 

J40; 084. 

Palau ; 5-0 

Sirujubo ; KK(I. ftrc# 

S.; • 

;i-0 

1*8; lOO.I ; 

21.1 ; 1038. 

Ivoicgaon ; 4-0 

Siraiiar ; JVJj.; ftT'?^=nP: 

W.; 

21 0 

1-0; 70; 

15; 70. 

]Maliaba- 8- 0 






Icahwnr ; 

Sims,iva^li: Kl’V.; .. 

S.; 

7- 0 

0-8 ; JoJM ; 

324 ; 1400. 

Aiuidh ; 7- 0 

Siinsinf;(? ; 1^1’N ; F?rTf^ 

E. ; 


7-,1; 140; 

40; 110. 

Hchvak ; 10-0 

Siiatav ; MAN ; fsTTm^ 

.SE.; 

20-0 

7-0; 205; 

07 : 240. 

Mliasnad ; 3-0 

Sirava^c ; KHD.; 


7-0 

2 0 ; 1578 ; 

280 ; 1371. 

i.oeul 

Sirava] ; KDL. ; fsTT^cJ 

NE. ; 

[ 

( 

7 0 ' 

11-5 ; 4587 ; 

1057 ; 2480. 

J..ocal 

Siravali ; i\lJ3R. ; 

VV.; 

7-0 j 

1*5; 124; 

33; no. 

Mahaba* 7-0 



1 



leshwar. 

Sinwali ; MAN ; 

NW. i 

; 12-0 j 
1 

2-3; 018; 

123; .548. 

Malavadi ; 4-0 

Sivade ; KJID.; ferf 

A^; 

0 4;| 

1-8; 1078; 

108; 809. 

Umbraj. 0-2 

1 

Sivandesvar ; PTN.; . 

W.; 

16-0 

0*3; 04; 

25 ; 72. 

Helwak; 1-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 


Weekly Bazar ; 
Bazar Day ; 
Dintancc. 


Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 


Koi cgaon ; 30-0 R 

lahiinangjul ;Wed. 3-0 Ihi 

Koregaon ; 20 0 

dalava<li; 

Snn. 2 

-4 D 

Wathar ; 40 0 

dahabah'sli- 

w nr. 

'I'ue. : 

0 M 

s 

Koregaon; 53-0 

Local 

Mon. 

. j L 

! 

Koregaon 3-0 

Koregaon ; 

Mon. 

3- 0 1 

Masur; 0-0 

liidoli ; 

Vy\. 

2 

Wathar ; 10 0 j 

Pdniiiij ; 

Sat. 

2 0 

Maser ; 4.5-0 

Pat an ; 

Mon. 

5 0 

Koregaon ; 4-0 

Koregaon ; 

Mon. 

4 0 

Safjira Kd.; 42-0 

Mahabalesl 

war. 

- Tue. 

s n 

llaliimatpui;10 0 

Aundh ; 

Tne. 

7-0 

Karad ; 53-0 

Helw ak ; 

AVcd. 

10-0 

Koregaon 54-0 

Mhasw ad : 

Wed. 

3-0 

Local 

lioeal 

Fri. 


Lonnnd ; 17-0 

Local ; 

Fii. 


Wathar; 45-0 

Mahabalesh- Tue. 

war. 

7-0 

Koregaon ; 18-0 

Mnlavadi 

Sun. 

4-0 

Masiir ; 3-0 

Umbraj ; 

Mon. 

1 

0 -2 ; 

Knrad; 34-0 

Helwak ; 

Wed. 

1-0 


Drinking! 

water 

fiiciUtieB.j 


I V.; W 
spr. 


Jvoregnoii; 2-4 i rv.; w 


W.: w. 


Diieal 


war. 

(Jopnj : 3 d 

Mhaswad ; 3d 


T.oenl 


rv 

w' ; n 


Institutions and other 
information. 


(!s(e). 

SKjn) ; pvt.; 111., eh. 
>Sl(pr).;tl. 

2Sl(pr;m).; pyt.; Mahadeo 
fr Mg. Sud. 14.; 
Mahfideo fr. Ct Sud.o.; 
.'">11; 4M.; mq.; lldh.; 
lib.: o(Vh. 

Sl(pt).; pyt.; Cs(c).; r)tl.; 
inq.; eli. 

Sl(pr).;pyt.; 1tl.:M.;mq.; 
gym.: eh. 

Sl(pi).: pyt.; 4tl.; M.; 
mq.; dli. ; gym.; oh.; 
lib.; dp. 

Sl{pr).;2tJ. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; gym.; 
lib. 
tl. 


W. 

rv. 
W.;n. 
rv. 

i‘v.;\v.;W 


Mahabalesh- 7- 0 
var. 

Dahivadi ; 12-0 
Umbraj ; 0-4 


rv.; w\ 

AV. 

rv.; w. 


Hclwak 3-0 str. 


SKpr).; pyt , 3tl.; Vib. 
Sl(pr) ; tl 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; gym.; eh. 
Sl(pr).; ry^d 
ch.; lib. 

3Sl(pr;m;h).; 4(^s(mp; 

3mis).; Avabai fr. Vsk.; 
Sud. 3.; Dir l^r. Ct. 
Slid. 13.; 13tl.; M.; mq.. 
dg.; gym.; ch.; lib. 
Caves, Carvings. 

2tl. 

Sl(pi‘).; 7tl. 

2Sl(2pr) ; pyt., Cs(mp).; 

otl.; dh ; gym.; ch. 
tl. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

T)ir(*et.ion ; 
1'rn veiling 

(listanee. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agrieultiiral 
population. 

Poet Office ; 

Distance. 

Sivathar ; STA.: 

X.; 

ii-0 

2.8 

780; 100; 710. 

Waduth ; 

2-0 

Sokasan ; MAN ; 

XE. 

10 0 

0.0 

070 ; 130 ; 000. 

Dahivadi ; 

6-0 

Solasi ; KTJG. ; 

N\V. 

27 0 

4.0 

1)87 ; 105 ; 938. 

Sonake ; 

.5-0 

Somanatliall ; PIIL. ; .. 


.5-0 

3.8 

90S ; 178 ; 853. 

Phaltan ; 

5 0 

Somartji ; JVL.; JFrrfr^ 

X.; 

0-0 

1.5 

200 ; 48 ; 200. 

Kudal ; 

2-0 j 

Sonadari ; JVL. ; 

W.; 

1~H 

18; 

381 ; 77 ; 378. 

Ikimnoii 

Kasabc ; 

0-0 

Sonaganv ; JVL. ; 

E.: 

a-0 

1.5 

784 ; 1.50 ; 7.58. 

Kudal : 

2 0 

Soiiagaiiv ; PHIi. ; 


S 0 

2.8 

387; 173; 271. 

Phaltan ; 

8-0 

Ronagiinv S. Limb. STA. ; 

’T. 

E.; 

(M) 

2.8 

750 ; 143 ; 000. 

Kwhetra 

Malnili ; 

1-0 

Sonaganv Tarf Satara ; STA. ; .. 

S.; 

:i- 0 

2.8 

; 1000 : 109; 940. 

Satfii-a ; 

3-0 

^TTfTin 







Sonake ; KHG. ; 

XW. 

; 23-0 

2-8 

1929 ; 355 ; 1029. 

Local 

•• 

Sonapfir ; STA. ; jfRT'J'?' 



2.8 

780 ; 100 ; 703. 

Padali : 

1-0 

Son at ; JVL. ; 

W.; 

n -0 

1.3 

150 : 35 ; 149. 

.\I a ha bale* 

shwar ; 

7-0 

Sonava<J(* ; PTN. ; 

S.: 

0-0 

5.0 

2518 ; 544 ; 2219. 

Local 


Sonavacji : STA. ; 

W.; 

4-0 

0.8 

; .570; 95; 481. 

Parali ; 

2-2 

Sonavadi Bk. ; PHL. ; 

E.; 

.5-0 

1 .5 

; 341 ; 09 ; 298. 

J9ialtau ; 

4-0 








Sonavadi Kh. ; PHL. ; 

R.; 

r, 0 

2.0 

: 238 ; 40 ; 224. 

Phaltan ; 

8-0 








Suklied ; KDL. ; 

E.; 

8 4 

3.8 

; 047 ; 130; 047. 

Lonand ; 

6-0 

Siindarapnr ; KTV. ; 

SE.; 

4-4 


. 

Deserted. 


Snpane ; KBT). ; 

N.; 

5-0 

3.0 

; 2334 ; 404 ; 2259. 

Local 


Suravadi ; PHL. ; 

1 

W.; 

f 

7-0 

4.0 

;1116; 206 ; 9.36. 

Sakhar- 

wadi; 

2-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Difttanco. 

AVoekly Razar; 
Baza r Day ; 

Diataucc. 

! 

Motor Stand ; 

Distance*. 

Driiddng 

^s*al<•r 

facilities. 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Satara Rd.; 4-0 

1 

j AVadiith ; 

Sat. 

2-0 

Local 


i 

Sl(in) ; 5tl ; inq ; gym. 
j eh ; lib ; Kailas H ill. 

Koregaoi) ; 42-0 

Vavarhiro ; 

Sat 

2 0 

Dahivadi ; 

10 0 

AV. 

Sl(pT) ;2ll. 

Wat liar; 12-0 

Waghoii ; 

Sat 

7 0 



w. 

SI(prl : pyt ; tJ ; gym. 

Lt)nan(l ; 170 

l*haltan 

Snn. 

5 t» 

Rhaltaii 

r> 0 

W.; w. 

2Sl{pr;li).; cs.; 2tl.; oh.; lib. 

Satara R(l.; 2r> -0 

ITnmgjum ; 

Snii. 

2-0 



1 W ; u 

Slfpi); pyt.;211.; gym. 

Satai’n Rd.; .‘Ui-O 

Modlia ; 

Abai. 

10 (> 



A\' 

SKpr).; ]>yt. 

ATathar: 18 0 

KudaJ; 

\Vv(\. 

2 0 

Kudal; 

3 0 

W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 4t1.; M. 

Lonand ; 2S O 

Phaltan ; 

Sun. 

8 0 

Phaltan 

8-0 

vv. 

Sl(pr).; tl.; oh. 

Satara Rd.; H-O 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

o-O 1 

i 

1 2 

rv. 

3SI(3pr).; Rain Fr. Ct. 
Slid 9; 711 ; M.; gym.: 
lib. 

Satara Rd.; ].‘}-0 

j Salara ; 

Sun. 

3 0 


3 0 

w.; rv. 

Sl{pT>.; t‘s(o).; 2tl.; cb.; 

lil). 

Wathar; 0-0 

I’impodo Bk 

.; Sun. 

2-0 



u.; rv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; loti.; mq.; 
gym.; eh.; lib. 

Targaon : H-0 

Xagthano ; 

Tiio. 

4 0 



o. 

Sl(pr) ;2t].;gym. 

Satara ; 37-0 

] 

Maha1iid(‘- 

sliwar ; 

Tu(‘. 

7 0 




Sl(pr). 

Ivarad ; 24 -0 

1 

Siilowadi ; 

Sun. 

1-0 



W.; rv. 

3SI(2pr;b).; pyt.; (!s{o)., 
Oniu'sh fr. Bd]). Slid.11.; 
Nnvalai fr. Ci. Slid. 
1.7,; 9tl.; gym.; lib. 

Satara Rd.; 10-0 

Rarali ; 

Mon. 

2 2 


1 0 

w.; str. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Lonand ; 19-0 

Phaltan ; 

Sun. 

4-0 


1 

0-2 

W. 

Sl(pr).; 2t]. 

Lonand ; 28 0 

Findtan : 

Sun. 

8-0 

Xoarby 


str. 

4tl 

Lonand ; 0-0 

Lonand ; 

Thn. 

0-0 


J--0 1 

W.; w. 

S](pr).; BJiairavnatb fr. 
(’t. Vad. 0.; Otl.; gym.; 

oh.; lib. 

tl. 

Karad ; 6-0 

Tanibavo ; 

Sat. 

1-0 



rv. 

Sl(iir) ; pyt.; Cs(c).; 4 tl; 
M.; mq.; gym.; ch.; 
21ib.; dp. 

Lonand ; 10-0 

Sakhart^adi 

; Thu. 

2-0 


0-4 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cst'c).; Bhairav- 
deo fr. Ct. Vad. 14.; 
5tl.; mq. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taliika abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agricultural 
liopulation. 

Post office ; 

Distance. 

1 

Siirli;KRD. ; 

W.; 

S 0 

4.5 

; 1275; 

220 

1197. 

Kndegaon, 

4-0 

Siirli ; KRC. 

S.; 

11-0 

2 .r» 

; 824 ; 

177 ; 

752. 

llabimat- 

4-0 








pur ; 


Sunil ; PTN ; 

X.: 

1-0 

o.s 

: 120 ; 

72 ; 

407. 

Patan ; 

1 -0 

SiiiTir ; WAI ; 

K; 

7-0 

4.8 

; 1781 ; 

:{59 ; 

1224. 

Local ; 

1 

Ta^avalo ; FvTV. ; 

XK.: 

.5-0 

4..3 

: 1228 ; 

212 ; 

992. 

V’adiij ; 

1 

i 

.^-o : 

TaiJavaJo ; PHL. ; rr^eff^ 

XW. 

: 11 0 


; i)93 ; 

223 : 

718. 

Ximblnk ; 

1-0 : 

i 

Ta^avalo 8. Kore^afiv ; KJUil. : 

X.: 

.*1 0 

3.3 

: 1 08.5 ; 

.308 : 

1409. 

Satara 

3-0 

fT^d5 JT. 







Hoad. 


Ta^lavalc 8. Waglidi; KRG. ; .. 

X.: 

:20 <) 

' 7.S 

; 1218: 

25(> : 

1171. 

Local ; 











Takalavade ; PHL. ; .. 

W.: 

SO 

2.0 

; 503 : 

118 : 

401. 

Nimbiak ; 

1-0 : 

Takalo ; KRG. 

S.: 

irt-o 

1 .3 

; 513: 

103 : 

519. 

Koiegaon 

3“0 

! 

Takavali ; JVL. ; 

S.: 

20-0 

1.5 

; 100; 

38 : 

100. 

Mcaliia ; 

22-0 ! 

Takavali ; 8TA. ; 

M.; 

13-0 

1.0 

: 115: 

28 ; 

115. 

Parnli : 

(}--0 , 

Talabi^ ; KRD. ; 

N.; 

7-4 

1 

(i.O 

; 2291 : 

442 ; 

2190. 

Local ; 


Taladov ; :\rBR. ; Ff^y^cr 

\V.; 

12 0 

1 .5 

; 145 ; 

31 ; 

144. 

Mahabale- 

12-0 








shwar ; 


Talaganv ; KRD. ; ^rT^Tft^ 



2.3 

; 87(i ; 

184 ; 

819. 

1 

Ond ; 

13 0 

Taliye ; KRG. tPot 

X.: 

lS-0 

3.0 

: 894 ; 

100 ; 

817. 

Dcur ; 

2 0 

Tali^^e ; PTN. ; ryfeg 

W.: 

!)-r> 

1 .3 

200 ; 

40 ; 

200. , 

Hclu ak ; 

4 (1 

Taiosi; JVL. ; 

W.: 

9 0 

0.8 ; 

141 ; 

25 ; 

141. 1 

Medba ; 

*1-0 

TalosI; PTN. ; 

K.; 

20 0 

2.0 ; 

230 ; 

50 ; 

22(i. j 

llehvnk ; 

12-0 

Tamaka<Je ; PTN. ; rTT^wi 

W.; 

2^1 

1 .0 ; 

433 ; 

137 ; 

108. 

Pat an ; 

4 0 

Tamakauc ; PTN. ; 

X.; 

J 0 

1.3: 

274 ; 

53 ; 

274. 

Patan ; 

3-0 ' 

Tambave ; KRD. ; rit^ 

SW.; 

S-0 

8.3 ; 

4383 ; 

819 ; 

3752. 

i 

Local 


Tambave ; PHL. ; grr^ 

W.; 

21-0 

3-8 

; 1329; 

200 ; 

1194. 

Lonand ; 

4-0 
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RailwHV St. ; 

Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 


Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 

water 

information. 


Distance. 

1 


1 facilities. 



i 

Karntl ; 4-0 

Karad ; 

Thu. 4-0 

.. 

W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; dh.j 
gyni.;ch. 

Rahiinatpur; 4-0 

Rahiinatpur; 

Thu. 4-0 

Rahimatpur ; 3-0 

w.; n. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Rhri Jyotir- 
ling fr. Ct. Sud. 15 ; 
5tl.; mq.; dh.; ch.; lib. 

Karad ; 2.-i-0 

T*atan ; 

Mon. 1-0 

.. 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; 3tl.;gym. 

Wathar; 17 0 

Local 

Sun. 


w. 

2Sl(pr;m).; pyt., CB(mp).; 
7tl.; 2M.; mq.; dh.; 
gym ; ch.; lib.; 2dp. 

Korepaon ; I'O- 0 

Vaduj ; 

Sat. 5-0 

Mandare; 2-0 

W. 1 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.;gym. 

Lon and ; 2.7 0 

Xirnblak 

Thu. 1-0 

Bedakhan ; 2-0 

w.; cl. 

2Sl(pr;m).; Bhairav fr. 
Ct. Sud. 8.; 8tl.; ch. 

Satara l*d.; 3-0 

Satara Rd.: 

Wed. 3 0 

Koregaon : 3-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; tl.; M.; dg.; 
2gyni. ch.;lib. 

Walhar; 2-0 

Pimpode Bk.; Sun, 4-0 

Wathar; 2-0 

W. 

pyt.; C8(c)., 5tl,; 
gym.: eh.; lib. 

Lonarul ; 2.7-0 

Nimhiak ; 

Thu, 1-0 

Pusad 2-0 

W. 

CsCmp).; Padmadovi fr, 
Ct. Vad. 6.; 2tl. ch. 

Tarpattn ; 3-0 

Koregaon ; 

Mon. 3-0 

1 

rv.; w. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; C8(mp).; 
Hanuman fr. Ct. Sud. 
15.; 2tl.; gym.;ch. 

Satara Rd.; 47- 0 

M«*dha ; 

Mon. 22-0 

Modha 20-0 

W. 

Si (pr.);tl 

Satara Rd.; 22-0 

Parali ; 

Mon. 6 -0 

Parali ; 1 0 

.str. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Shiravade ; 3-0 

1 

Shiravade ; 

Fri. 3-0 


W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2Cs(mp; 
mis).; 7tl.; M.; mq.; 

gym.; 2iib.; Fort. 

Wathar; 46-0 

Mahabalcsh- 

war. 

Tue. 12-0 

Mahabalesh-13-0 

war. 

spr. 

Sl(pr,); tl. 

Shenoli ; 13-0 

Nandgaon ; 

Fri. 3-0 

Local 

1 rv. 

Sl(pr).; 2tL; gym.; lib. 

Wathar ; 2-0 

Dour ; 

Tue. 2-0 

.. ^ 

n.; w.; 

W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl.; gym.i 

oh. 

Karad ; 33-0 

HelwJik ; 

Wed. 4-0 


•• 

Sl(pr),; tl. 

Satara Rd.; 35-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 9-0 

.. 

pi ; spr. 

tl. 

Karad ; 49-0 

Hehvak ; 

Wed 12-0 

.. 

rv. 

Sl(pr) ; tl. 

Karad ; 20-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 4-0 

.. 

W. 

Sl(pr) ;tL 

Masur ; 13-0 

Patan ; 

Mon. 3-0 

.. 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; 2tl. 

Karad ; KM) 

Local ; 

Sftt. .. 


rv;W. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Khadak 
Patra fr ; 6tl ; M ; mq. 
3gym ; lib ; dp. 

Salpe ; SM) 

1 Lnnand ; 

j 

Thn. 4-0 

0-3 

str.; w. 

Sl(pr).; C8(c).; 6tl„ mq 
1 gym.; oh. 


Vf 6730—60 
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\’illago name in : 

Direction ; 

Art'j 

(Sq. 1118 .) ; Po)i. ; 

Post Ollico ; 

'laluka. abbrt‘via<ion ; 

Travollinp 

Houseliokls 

Agricultnial 

DiHtaTino. 

N’illajro name in Doonagari. 

clintance. 


popnialion. 


Tambi T. Mc^jlhii: JVL. ; 

S.; 

1-4 

or»; 

SO : 

IS: 77. 

JMedha ; 2 55 

Tambi Kasabo ; JVL. ; 

S.: 

I.V-0 

.3-8 ; 

340 

80 ; 2r»0. 

Medlia; 12-0 

I’amine ; PTN. rrnfbff 

S.: 


23 : 

.381 : 

70 : .380. 

Hrlwfik : 7 0 

Tandnlava^i : KHG. ; 

\V.: 

.VO 

2-3 : 

SOO ; 

180; 770. 

Jvorf'fraon ; .7-0 

Tapole;JVL. ; =rm 

W.; 

11-0 

O-.-i: 

01 : 

13; 01. 

BaiiinoJi 1-0 

Knsabo ; 

Taraja^aiiv ; l*KfL. : .. 

\V.: 

i:i-o 

1.3 0 ; 

4370 

8i;i : 3172. 

Lorn 1 

Tara^apli; IMIL. ; 


JtM) 

4-5 : 

000 : 

133; ,730. 

Plialtan ; HVO 

Tara^aRV : KRCJ. ; rTP^R 

S.: 

ir»-o 

00 ; 

8077 : 

.718: .3212. 

r.#i)cal 

Tarale : PTN, : ?rr^ 

' 

NE.; 

4-<l 

7-S ; 

3814 : 

001 : 2:523. 

Local 

Tarnkh ; Kill). ; 

W.; 

10-0 

f>-.3 ; 

2408 

512; 2220. 

Slili’fiv'atlo ; 1-0 

Tasagaiiv : STA. : 

E.: 

0-0 

4-8 ; 

20.%7 

422; 1021. 

Local 

Tasava^e ; ICIIU.; 

X.; 

7-2 

1*3; 

508 ; 

100; 500. 

Ogalewadi ; 2-0 

Tathava^a ; i’HiA ; .. 

X\V.: 

12-0 

! 

11 0: 

1002 ; 

100 : 800.| 

Phallan ; 12-0 

Tnva<Ji; PHL. ; ?n^r 

SW.: 

3-0 

1*8 ; 

100 : 

23 ; 00. 

Phaltan ; 4-0 

Tayaghat; MBP.;. ffPT^TT 

E ; 

10-0 

0-.5 ; 

200 ; 

.34; 105. 

i 

Panoha- 1 -0 

gani ; 

Tekavali: MBP.; 

E ; 

0 0 

0*8; 

08 ; 

15 ; 83. 

Maliabale- J2-41 

flhwnr ; 

Tembhii; KRD. ; 

SE; 

5-0 

4*0; 

1083: 

: 103 ; 899. 

Ond ; 3-0 

TetaU ; JVL.; ^zsst 

SW.; 

8 0 

_ , 

2-3 ; 

4,30; 

103 ; 430.‘ 

1 

t 

[ 

Bamnoli l-O 

Kasabo ; 
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Railway St. 

1 

1 

Weekly Ba/nr ; 

1 

I iVrol.<»r SfaiiH : 

1 j 

1 Drinkinp;! Institutions and other 

Distnnop. 

Hnzar Day ; 

Distnnof, 

walcr information. 


Dist/anoe. 


fa ni lilies. 


Snlnm Rd.* 

2S-0 

^ledha : 

Mon. 

2-0 

1 

! .\lodha ; 2 0 

! 

1 

' Sl(pr).;tl. 

Satara Rd.: 

:i7-o 

I M<‘<llia ; 

Mon, 

12 0 

McmII.i: 1.7 0 

1 rv. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

KarafI ; 

110 

! Mehvnk : 

Wed. 

7-0 

Palau . 1.7 0 

i 

1 Sl(pv).;tl. 

Korean Ml ; 

.VO 

1 Krireiraon ; 

Mon. 

.7 0 

j Tri]uirj ; 1 0 

1 

1 \\ .: n. 

, 

1 

j ‘Shpr).; Kedeshwar fr. M*'. 

1 VfiO. 14.; 2t).; M.; dh.; 
gym.; Koleshwar OVmpJc. 

Sat a III IM.; 

HO 0 

1 Medlui ; 

M.mi. 

10 0 

M<‘dlia ; 11-0 

rv. 

2tl. 

I.onata! : 

Mt 

1 

1 Ldtinnd 

i 

ddin. 

4 0 

Slairo .. 1 

j 

u : W. 

Sitni).; ('s(c).; r>tl.: mi|. 
2g>ni.; eh,; lib.; dp. 

AtlarUi ; 

14-0 j 

Plialfaii : 

Sun. 

KM) 


W.; w. 

Sl(pr).; tl.; ch. 

Loenl 


Rneal: 

Mon. 


Local 

1 rv : w. 

i 

1 

9Sl(7]>r;in. , h).; pyt; Cl« 
(mp).; Gtl.; rnq.; dh. 
gyni.; ch.; lib ; 3dp. 

Masiir , 

1 1-0 

Leo a 1 

Sat. 

1 

] 

1 Local 

1 x\.: W. 

I 

4Sl{2pr; m;h).; pyt.; 
.Maruti If*. Ct. Slid. 15 ; 
Gil ; mq.; gym.; ch ; 
lib.; dp. 

shiravade : 

2-0 

Sliiiavatl ’ ; 

Fri. 

1-0 j 


W. 

Sl(pr) ; r-H(mp).; gym.; 

lib. 

lialiiinal |>ti] 

AO 

Ra/ar : 

Wod. 


1 -<» 

Vi\i rv. 1 

.3Si(2pr;ii).; Manifi ii*. ( :i. 
Slid. 15 ; Gtl.; mq,; ch ; 
lib.; 2dp. 

Kaiad ; 

2 0 

Karad ; 

'rim. 

2 0 


rv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; dg.; 
gym. 

Adarki ; 

10 0 

Phnhan 

Siin. 

12-0 

0-2 

XV, 

I 

2Sl(2pr).; 

Ntl; mq.; dh, Fort* 
Santoshgad. 

Lonnnd ; 

12-0 

Phaltaii : 

Sun. 

4-0 

:m) 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl,; eh. 

Wat.liar : 

20 0 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

0 0 

Punch at?ani : L 1 

W.; spr. 

Jaiini dovi, Fr. 2Gth Jan.; 
rl.; gym. 

Wat bar ; 

40-0 

Maliabak'sli- 

w ar ; 

'riK'. 

12 0 

Muh:.haksli- <1-0 

war ; 

W. 

Sl(pr,).;tl. 

Karad ; 

13-0 

Nandprnon ; 

Fri. 

3-4 


rv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Shri Jyotir* 
ling fr. Vflk. Sud. 9.; 
mq.; 3tl ; gym ; lib. 

Pad all ; 

.32-0 

Medha ; 

.Mon. 

8 0 1 

! 

Medha; 8-0 

W. 

Sl(pr).; 4tl 


Vf 5730—66<i 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Pconagari. 

.Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agricultural 
population. 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Thaijale ; MAN. ; «r^o5 

N.; 

10-0 

7-5; 999; 194; 910. 

Dahivodi; 

10-0 

Thomase ; PTN.; stTO 

E.; 

12-0 

2*8; 842; 178; 823. 

Urul; 

1-0 

fhoseghar ; STA. ; swqr 

S.; 

13-0 

6*3; .'>30; 125; 528. 

Parali ; 

6-0 

TirakavfK^i ; PHL. ; Frr<+<=jI^V.. 

E.; 

0-0 

1-8; 327 ; 69; 282. 

Giravi ; 

5-0 

Toleva<Ji; PTN. ; 

W.; 

3-1 

1-0; 296 ; 78; 296. 

Pa tan ; 

3-0 

Ton^laJ ; KDIj. ; 

N.; 

15-0 

3 0; 621; 1.38; 594. 

ShirwaJ ; 

6-0 

Ton^ale ; MAN. ; 

N.; 

13-0 

6-5 ; 6.56 ; 134 ; 6.35. 

Malavadi ; 

6-0 

Ton^osi; PTN. ; 



0*5 ; 299 ; .56 ; 269. 

Taralo ; 

8-0 

Torane ; PTN.; ^>^0? 

W.; 

20 0 

40; 190; 42; 177. 

Helwak ; 

3-0 

Tripu,ii; PTN.; 

8E.; 

2-4 

01; 641; 128; 6.39. 

Pntan ; 

3-0 

Trimali ; KTV. ; 

8W.; 

13-0 

3-8; 820; 182; 756. 

Aundh ; 

3-0 

Triputi ; KRG. 

W.; 

4-4 

2-3; 488 ; 105; 456. 

Koregaon ; 

4-0 

Tiilasan ; KRD. ; 

W.; 

14-0 

4*8; 1704; 338 ; 1650. 

Local ; 

.. 

Uccat ; JVL. ; 

W.; 

21-0 

4-5; 674; 151; 561. 

Medha ; 

16-0 

U^atare ; WAI ; ^fTK 

S.; 

10-0 

2-8 ; 1711 ; 341 ; 1301. 

Local ; 


Udhavane ; PTN. ; 

S.; 

48-0 

1'3; 338; 77; 338. 

Dbobewadi 

; ;8-0 

Ulumb ; WAI ; 

W.; 

15-0 

1*8; 217; 45; 217. 

Mahabale- 

4-0 

Umarakanchan ; PTN. ; 

S.; 

i 

14-0 

2-3; 1027; 209 ; 793. 

shw ar ; 

Tembe- 

5-0 

Umbarale ; KTV. ; 

NW.; 

12-0 

1-5; 361; 60; 343. 

ivadi ; 
Khatav ; 

3-0 

Umbari ; JVL. ; 

N.; 

9-0 

10; 244; 51; 244. 

Panoha- 

4-0 

Umbraj ; KRD. ; 

N.; 

10^ 0 

6 -3; 4507 ; 918 ; 2490. 

gani ; 
Local ; 


Unchathane ; KTV. ; .. 

S.; 

11-0 

1-6; 360; 77; 869. 

Fuse* 

1-4 

Undale ; KRD. ; 

NE.; 

12-0 

2 0; 1841; 263 ; 1217. 

sawali; 
Local ; 

•• 

Upali; STA.; 

W.; 

3-0 

0-8; 176; 38; 167. 

Satara ; 

4-0 

Upalve ; PHL. ; Wft 


•• 

9 0; 1013; 188; 920. 

Giravi ; 

6-0 
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Railway St. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day ; 

Disianco. 


Motor Stand ; 

Distance. 

Drinking 

water 

facilitu'B.' 

Institutions and other 

information. 

Korogaon , 


Shingnapur 

; Mon. 

3-0 

1 

1 Local 


w. 

2Sl(2pr).; Maskoba fr. 
Kt. Sud. 1.; 4tl.; gym.; 

5Cch. 

Masur , 

lO-O 

Malharpeth 

; Wed. 

5-0 

j Malharpeth ;3 0 I 

W.; pi. 

Sl(pr.).; C8(mi8).; 3tl. 

Satara Rd.; 

22-0 

Parali ; 

Mon. 

0-0 

Parali ; 

6-0 I 

pl. 1 

Sl(pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Lonand ; 

18-0 

(.iiravi ; 

Sat. 

5-0 

•• 

1 

• • 

str. 

Sl(pr).; Cstinxj; ; 3tl. 

Kar.id ; 

17-0 

Plltil!! ; 

Mon. 

3-0 

«. 

1 

n. 

tl. 

Loniind ; 

10-0 

Shirwal ; 

Fri 

(»-0 


1-0 


Sl(pr).; C8 ; Maruti fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15 ; 3tl.; gym. 

J^onand ; 

30-0 

Malavadi ; 

Sun. 

6-0 

Mograle ; 

3 0 

W.;w. 

Sl(pr) ; pyt.; Uanuman fr. 
Ct Vad 8;2tL;ch';lib. 

Karad ; 

20-0 

Taralo ; 

Sat 

8-0 



w.; W. 

Sl(pr) ; tl ; ch. 

Karad ; 

41-0 

Htdwak ; 

Wed. 

30-0 

Helu ak ; 

7 0 

str. 

2tl. 

Karad ; 

17-0 

Patau ; 

Mon. 

3-0 

Adul ; 

3-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Hahiinatpui 

r ;10-0 

Local 

Tuc. 

‘ * 


• • 

W. 

Sl(pr) , pyt ; C8(mp).; 
•‘>tL; gym. 

Korogaon ; 

4-0 

Kon'aaon 

Mon. 

4-0 

K<M(‘gaon 

4-4 

t. 

pyt.; C8{mp).; 

Gc)pa]nath fr. Srii. Vad. 
8.; 3tL; M.; gym. 

Masur ; 

3-0 

Local 

Mon. 




t.; w. 

^HP’’) * pyt.; (-'8(mi)).; 4t. 

T’adali : 

4S-0 

Modha ; 

Mon. 

16-0 

Medha ; 

16-0 

W.; 

!^Upr).; pyt ; 3tl.; dp. 

Wathar ; 

10-0 

Panchwad ; 

'rue. 

2-0 

• • 


w.; rv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 4tl.; dh, 
gym.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Karad ; 

24-0 

DliolM'wadi ; 

Tin\ 

8-0 

.Sanabur , 

3 0 

str 

Sl(pr) ; 2tl. 

Wathar ; 

35-4 

' Mahahalcrth- Tue. 

war ; 

4-0 

Mahabalesli- 

war ; 

-4-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 2tl. 

Karad; 

27-0 

Tern be wadi 

; Tue. 

5-0 

•• 

•• 

w.; rv. 

Sl(prL; 4tl.; lib. 

Korogaon ; 

13-0 

Khatav ; 

Tue. 

3-0 

,, 

• • 

str. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Wathar ; 

33-0 

Med ha ; 

Mon. 

10-0 

•• 

•• 

11. 

Sl{pr).; tl. 

Shcnoli ; 

12-0 

Nandagaon; 

Fri. 

1-0 

Local 

•• 

rv. 

6Sl(3pr;m;h).i pyt.; Otl. 
2M.; mq.; dg.; gym.; 
ch.; 21ib.; 4dp. 

Rahimatpur; 18-4 

Pusesawali; 

Wed. 

2-0 



W. 

Sl(pr).; tl.; gym. 

iShenoli, 

12-0 

Local; 

Mon. 

•• 

! Local ; 

•• 

rv.;W’^.; 

w. 

2S1 (pr;h).; p 5 ^t.; 7tJ. 

dh.; lib.; dp. 

Satara Rd ; 

14-0 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

4-0 


2-r) 

rv.; w. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Lonand ; 

18-0 

Giravi; 

Sat. 

6-0 

Giravi; 

5-0 

W.; w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 3tl.; oh.; 
lib ; dp. 
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X’Ulagc name in EugJiHli ; | Dii'uotioii; Ai’ea (Stj. ms.) ; Fop. ; j I’oat OlUce ; 

J'aluku abbi’eviation ; i TiuvoUiiig ; Hoii«ehokls; Agricultural j Diwlance. 

\'i11age iittiiie in Deoiiagari. ' Oistuiicc. jjojnilution. , 


Uru] ; PTN. ; 

K.; 

KM) 

0-4; 1251 ; 

204 ; 

nil. 

l^cal ; 

1 

; KDJ^. ; 

W.; 

0-0 

0*8; 440; 

80 ; 

102. 

1 

Sliirwul ; 

1 

3-4 1 

ViKjagfiiiv ; KTV. ; 

N.; 

14 0 

5*3 ; 2008 ; 

352 ; 

1 

1544. 

Loeal ; 


Va^ajraiiv ; MAN ; .. 


.T 0 

0*8; 711; 

138 ; 

0('»8. 

Malax iuii 

i 

.-0 

Vajagiiuv ; PHI:. ; 

NVV.; 

I:'-') 

1 -8 ; 205 : 

(■>1 ; 

270. 

Loiiaiui ; 

14-0 

Va^lagaiiv ; .STA. ; 

\V.; 

12-0 

0*8 ; 223 ; 

40 ; 

221. 

raiaii ; 

0-0 

Va^agAuv Havoli; KllD. : 

SE.; 

11 A) 

0-3 ; 3402 ; 

578 ; 

2031. 

Indoli ; 

2-0 









Va^agajiv Umbraj ; Klil). ; 

S.: 

110 

2*8; 001; 

170 ; 

755. 

Mawur ; 

2-0 









Va^ajal; MxVN ; 

i 

78—0 

4*8 ; 7r>0 ; 

140 ; 

055. 1 

Kiikial- 

wad ; 

2 0 1 

Va^ajal ; PHL. ; 


4-0 

1-0; 101; 

30 ; 

172. , 

Phalian ; 

4-0 ! 

Vu^akhal : KTV. ; 

1 \V,: 

8—0 

1 -2 ; 




i 

Vajale ; PHL. ; ^^55 

1 

8 0 

7*0; 575 ; 

120; 

490. i 

j rimprad ; 

3-0 

Vu^i ; KTV. ; 

j «\V.; 

14-0 

20; 840; 

155 ; 

718. 

Auiidh ; 

3-0 

Va^hc ; STA. ; 

JS.; 

3-0 

0*8 ; 1027 ; 

102 ; 

980. j 

Jvhed ; 

1-0 

Vaji Kotevajc ; PTN. ; 

SW.; 

0-0 

0-5 ; 407 ; 

01 ; 

401. 

Morgiri; 

1-0 









Va,j[oli ; M^AI; 

W.; 

14-0 

1-0; 212; 

44; 

199. 

Dlioiu ; 

8-0 

Va^oli Bhike^var ; KRD. ; 

N.; 

21-4) 

2*3; 835; 

158 ; 

714. 

OgaJe- 
wttdi ; 

4-0 

Va^oli Nilesvar ; KllD. ; 

NK.; 

7-^0 

i 3-5; 1315; 

214; 

1235. 

Ogulc- 
wadi ; 

4-0 

Vaduj ; KTV. ; 



23*0 ; 0838 ; 

1310 ; 

3901. j 

Local ; 

•• 
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1 

llailway Si. ; ! 

W’eelvK' .Bazar ; 

j 

1 Motor iStaiJcl ; 

1 ’ 

;Drin king, 

Iiisiitutioiis and otiicr 

Distance. i 

IJa/ur Day : 

1 Distance. 

1 water 

iiiformatioii 

1 

DLstunce. 

i 

1 

Hucililiejs.! 



Mubur ; ‘.M » 

Mulluirpetii; 

Wed. 

' 


str.-.W : 

w. 

Si(tu)., i)yi.; (:s(e).; 
I>hiin.'>en IV Bdj). Vad. 
u.; 3tl.; dh.; 2gyin.; Jil>. 

J.«ojiaii(i • 20 0 

Sliirwal : 

^’ri. 

3-4 

0-1 


SI(})r).; C^hanmndadevi IV. 
Vhk. SimI. 8.; 7tl. gytn.; 
eh. 

JlaliijuMl 

Plisjssawali ; 

\N'e<l. 

:m» 


W. 

Sl(ijr).; pyi.: oil.; 2M.; 
niq.; dg.; dti.; gyni.; 
eh.; Jjb. 

Koreguuji ; i2-0 

Daliivadi : 

iMon. 

3-0 

Dt>eal 

w. 

Jvondoba tV. Mrg. 
Vad. ir>.; 211. 

.\(iurivi ; r» 0 

Adarki Ilk.: 

Sal. 

:>-o 

24) 

u. 

Sl(i)r)..: ('s(nip),; Maruti 1 j. 
Cl. A'ad. 8.; II. 

.SaUiia IM.: 22 0 

Pai ali ; 

Mun. 

0 4) 

I’arali ; 44i 

»\: w. 

sl(])!•).; 211. 

Masin ; 7 0 

lixioli ; 

Kii. 

2-0 

. . 

w. 

281 (pr;h;)., Khanduba fr. 
Psh. Slid, lu.; 1!.; 2gynj.;, 
2Jib.: lip. 

Ma.sur , 1-I 

Masui ; 

Wc.d. 

2-0 


i v.: w. 

Sl(pr).; ]>\l.- (’s(nqd.; 2tl 

Dome. 

Koregaijji : .7,‘J O 

Knkudwad : 

Kii. 

2-0 

1 

Jvukudwad : 2 -0 

n. 

Sl(])r).: ('.m;M ijtj. 

la annul ; Ki-0 

IMialtaii : 

Sum. 

I 

441 1 

IMiaitau ; 1-0 I 

1 

W.: N\. 

Sl(pr).: ll. 

Deseiled, 

l>cs<'ited. 


Deserted. ' 

j Deserte»l. 

Luna 1x1 ; 2+-<* 1 

Idudtaii 

S\IM. 

TO 

Stage NearOv . . j 


Sl(]>r).: C.s(iiip).; 2tl.; cJj. 

Jlalilmatpur 12 

I'lisesax aJi: 

Wed. 

3 0 

.. 

V • 

Sl(pr).; ( V(mp).; 4tl.; mtj.; 
dg. 

Siitara JM ; S-0 

Saiara ; 

Sum. 

3-0 

Ducal 

v\ . 

Sl(m) ; < 's(e).; Shi i Bhai- 
rav fV. (3. Vad. o.; 4tl.; 
gym.: lib. 

Ivaratl ; 20-(.» 

.M<n-giri ; 

rini. 

1 -0 


n. 

S](pr).; 2tl. 

Wat-luir ; 3u-0 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

J t 0 1 


IV. 

8l(]n).; jn t ; tl 

Kariid ; 4-0 

Karad ; 

Tim. 

S4> 


rv. 

Sl(pr) ; t’s(iiip) ; oil ; db. 
gym ; Jib. 

IvjLiud ; 4-0 

Karad : 

TJiu. 

S-0 


w . 

»SI(pr) ; pyt.; 2tJ : dh. 
gym ; lib. 

Kurogaon ; 23-0 

! 

Ducal 

Sat. 


Doeal 

i 

rv. 

3SI(2pr;h) , pyt ; 3Cs 
(nip ; sp ;fc) ; Shri Bhai> 
ravuuih r. Ct. Vad. 8.. 
lOtJ.; M.; mq.; dh.;gym. 
cli.;Ub.; odp. 
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1 

Village name in English ; 

1 

Direction ; 

1 1 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 

1 

Post OHico ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

TravoUing 

Households ; Agricultural 

Distance. 

Village name in Deonagari. 

distance. i 

! 

i population. 



Vaduth ; STA. ; 


E.; 

6-0 

2*8; 1292; 

244 ; 1103 ; 

Local ; 

•• 

Vagadarc ; JVL ; 


SW.; 

.5-0 

0-8; 346; 

72 ; 

317. 

IMedlia ; 

4-0 

Vaghali; JVL ; 



13-0 

1-3; 

120 ; 

29 ; 

116. 

Medha ; 

4-0 

Vaghanc ; PTN. ; 




2-3 ; 

86 ; 

IS ; 

85. 

Holuak ; 

11-0 

Vaglicii ; KRD. ; 


NK.; 

6-0 

6-3 ; 1428 ; 

270; 

937. 

Ijocal ; 


Vaglicsvar ; JVL. 

; crr^^cTT .. 

E.; 

4-4 

1-3; 

629 ; 

127 ; 

501. 

Medha ; 

5-0 

Vagholi; KRG. ; 



21-0 

13-3 ; 4212 ; 

470 ; 2749. 

Local ; 


Vaghosi; KDL. ; 


K.; 

10-0 

3*0; 319; 

66 ; 

279. 

Andori; 

1-4 

Vaglio« ; I’lIL. ; 


NVV.; 

16-0 

1-8 ; 

28] ; 

50 ; 

223. 

Lonand ; 

14-0 i 

Vahagaiw ; JVL. 

; 

K.; 

lo-O 

0*8 ; 

336 ; 

70; 

309. 

Paiielui- 

gnni ; 

6-0 

Vahrigaiiv ; KHL) 

. ; 

N.; 

4-4 

2*6 ; 1507 ; 

276 ; 1017. 

Ih'Iavade 

15k.; 

2-0 

Vahagiinv ; WAI 

; .. 

K; 

8-4 

1-3; 

389 ; 

77 ; 

284. 

tSiiriir ; 

1-0 

Valiite ; JVL. ; 


W.; 

11-0 

"0-3 ; 

64; 

15; 

64. 

Mahaba1e> 

shwar ; 

6-0 

Viii ; WAI. ; ^ 

Hq.; 

•• 

1*3 ; 16099; 

3044; 4786. 

Local ; 


Vajarosi ; PTN. ; 

srsncWI 

N.; 

33-0 

4-3 ; 1083 ; 

224 ; 1060 ; 

Taralo ; 

2-0 

Vajeganv ; PTN. 

; 

W.; 

2<M) 

0-1; 

836; 

i> 

823. 

Helwak ; 

6-0 

Vake^var ; KTV. 


W.; 

3-0 

3-3; 953; 

187 ; 

853. 

Vaduj ; 

3-0 

Vakhari ; PHL. ; 


NW.; 

8-4) 

0*3; 905; 

174; 

860. 

Phaltau ; 

7-0 
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Railway 8t. ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar; 
Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 

! 

1 

Motor Stand ; 

Diatancc. 

i 

1 

Drinking 

water 

facilities. 

Instil titions and other 

inforiuatioii. 

Satara Rd.; 4-0 

Bazar ; 

Sat. 

•• 

Stage, on 

Sat ara Ud.; 

IV. ;w. 

Sl(in).; Cs(c).; 6t].; 3dp.; 
(Vet ; mat). 

Saiarj. IM.: 30-0 

Med ha , 

Mon. 

4-0 

.. 

W. 

Sl(pr)., 2tl.; gym. 

Satara JUI.; 30-0 

Med ha ; 

Mon. 

4-0 

Medha ; 13-0 


t). 

Kaiad ; 54 0 

llelwak ; 

W<*d. 

11-0 



tl. 

Knrhd ; 3-0 

Karad ; 

Tliu. 

7-0 

i 


vv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; 6tl.; mq.; 
dg.; gym.: lib. 

Sata^a IM.; 21-0 

Me<lhd ; 

Mon. 

5-0 


W. 

^Upr).; P.Vt.j (Mnij)).; 
Haiiuman fr. Ct. Slid. 

15.; 2tl.;gym.; lib. 

Wat ha r; 4 0 

Jjoeal 

Sat. 


Wathar ; 4 0 

w.; W. 

28I(pr;h).; pyt.; 3Cb. (2c; 
mp).; Shri Bam fr. Ct. 
Slid ; 9.; 8tl.; dh.; 5gym,; 
41ib. 

Liainud ; 6-0 

Lonand ; 

I’lin. 

6-0 

2-0 

w.;W. 

1 

Sl(pr).; Cs(gr).; Maruti fr. 
(U. Slid. 15.; tl. 

Aihnki; 7-0 

Lonand ; 

Thu. 

14-0 

5-0 

vv. 

Sl())r).; Maruti Fr. Ct, 
Sud. 16.; 4tl.; gym. 

Wa^liar ; 3(1-0 

Hiiingaon ; 

Sun. 

4-0 

Faru'hagnni; 3-0 

j)l.; W. 

Sl(j)r).; 2tl. 

i 

Sliiravadi* ; 2-0 

Shiravade ; 

Fri. 

2-0 

i 

.. 

1 

rv. 

Sl(i)r).; Jiyt.; 4tl.; mq.; 

gyn»- 

Wathar ; 17 0 

Surur ; 

Sun. 

1-0 

Surur ; 1 —1 

W. 

PyL; C8(rap).; 
Vadjai fr. Mg, Vad, 9. 
dg.; gym.; lib. 

Satara Rd.; .39-1 > 

Mahabaleshw ar Tne 

. 6-0 

.. 

spr.; rv. 

tl. 

Wathar ; 16-0 

1 

1 Local 

Mon. 


Local 

1 

\v.;n.;rv. 

llSl(8pr).; Tr. clg., 65tl.; 
M.; 4iiiq.; 6dg.; 4dh. 
3gym.;ch.; lib. 

Targaoii - 8-0 

Taraie ; 

Sat. 

2-0 


W. 

3Sl(2pr;h).; Vakoba fr. Ct. 
Sud. 5., Bahiroba fr. Ct. 
Sud. 8.; Vakoba fr. Mg. 
Sud.; 13 ; 7tl.; gym. 

Karad . 41-0 

Hehvak ; 

Wed. 6-0 

.. 

rv. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Koiogaon ; 21-0 

Vaduj ; 

Sat. 

3-0 


rv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Bhairav- 
nath fr. Ct. Vad. 8.; 
2tl.; gym. 

Lonund ; 16-0 

Phalian ; 

Sun. 

7-0 

1 


sir. 

Sl(pr).: C8(c).; Bhairav- 
nath fr. Ct. Vad. 8.; 
6tI.;oh.;lib. 
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name in Eugli.^li : 

j Diixivtioii : 

Aiva (Nq. iiiN.) ; 

l\>j). ; 

1 Po«t Ulliuo ; 

Taluka al)l>rrviation : 

: IruvcJluig 

, Houst;hol(lt« 

; AgricMiUuraJ ' l.>iBtujic(‘. 

V illage JiiiijK* in Dooiiagari. 

(linlaucc. 

1 

1 

J>opulHtiot). 

i 


Vaki;JV.L. ; 

W.; 

S-0 

i j.:j 

223; 

r)3 

102. 

j 

1 lluDiiiuli 

0-0 








i Kuyabo : 


Vaki ; MAN ; 

NK. 

|(> 0 

1 :i.s 

1 

IS2 ; 

32 

121. 

j 71ha>sM'4nl : 

t 0 

Viiltii ; MxlN ; 



i 

■ {s.:{ 

4537 : 

144) 

04 )0. 

i Iviikiulw a4i 

! 

; 4) 0 

ValuRc ; JVL, ; 

W.; 

1.*. 0 

i 

3147 ; 

S7 

397. 

1 llajnnoJi 

44-0 








Kusabe; 


VMlafijuva^i ; JVli. : . 

U'.: 

a 

! a.:i 

121 ; 

27 : 

121. 

Mecllia ; 

9 -4) 

Valase ; 8TA. ; 

S.; 

4i n 

1 I.S. 

.34is : 

8.7 

3.72. 

1 filial 1 : 

1 i 

Valavan ; JVJj. ; 

W 

l‘S- 0 

4..S: 

l!Hi : 

II 

190. 

liainiKili 

J4 4) 








Kti.sabc; 

1 

ValutJi ; JVli. ; 

S.; 

IL* <1 

1 '“' 

1 I4i.7 ; 

2-14 ; 

S09. 

; Local 


YanagriJ ; STA. ; 

i 


ll» 44 

1 ; 

.Ml ; 

14)3 : 

401. 

1 

> Linil) : 

j 

2 4) 

Viiiuivali T. Atc”:ruiv : .) Vli. ; . .| 

W.: 

14 n 

O.s ; 

I74» ; 

43 ; 

107. 

1 J>unui«>Ji 

.7 0 

=fi; ifT^JTt^r ' 







j Kasabc ; 


Vuuavali '1'. iSolasc : .rVL. ; . 

\V.; 

lL> 0 

■ o.s : 

lt>l> ; 

.71) 

1 IS. 

j l>annioli 

3 0 

*fF=rrri 







! Kusalx’; 


VanavaMumachi ; KIM).; ..j 

N. 

1 

i 2.:5; 

l»3.3 : 

IS4) 

70.7, 

i Kar’ad ; 

3-0 

^fRTHiTRI 









Vaiwolc ; PTN. ; ^Tsfr^ ..| 

1 

W.: 

MM» 

1 .s ; 

1 

211 ; 

0.7 ; 

2-14). 

Ili lwaU ; 

4 4) 

VauKoli; KTV. ; TOSi ..1 

N.; 

IH 0 

! 2.75 • 

.723 ; 

90 ; 

.71 7. 

riiJM'- 

0 0 

1 

! 



j 




1 yaw ali : 

1 

1 

Vaiaglc ; KJii). ; ..|n.: 

1 

H-0 

l.«; 

498 ; 

lUJ ; 

179. 

1 Umbra j ; 

2 0 

Varaklia^ava^li ; WAl : . 

! 

VV,: 

.o| 

1 

1 .n : 

.7r»'.4 ; 

J4)7 ; 

.7,30. 

1 VV7ii ; 

3-4 

Varakiile Malava^i ; MAN ; ..j 

SK.; 

2G-e j 

20. e 

2971 : 

.772 : 

21 90. 

1 Mimswa<i ; 

9-0 

1 

Varakiite Mhasva4 ; M.VN ; 

SK.; 

ie-0 j 

S.e ; 

1(H4J ; 

221 ; 

1 

1 

sss. 

uMliaswutl; 

4 0 

Vtosoji Dev. ; JVJi. ; . 

VV.; 

j 

1 

7-4 j 

0.7) ; 

177 ; 

40 ; 

177. 

liaiuiiolj 

7-0 








Kasabe ; 


Varasoli Koll ; JVL. ; . .1 

VV.; 

(i-0 

e.S ; 

14)7 ; 

22 ; 

89. 

Bamnoli 

0-0 1 







1 

1 

Kasabe ; 

1 

Vardhaiiga^J ; KTV. ; . .j 

VV.: 

it;-e 

4)..7 ; 

1084) ; 

325 ; 

1490 ! 

1 

1 

Pusognoji ; 

3-0 1 


1 
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llail^^ay ISt. ; Weekly Biizar ; ‘ Motor Stand ; , Driiiltiug liiHlitutioiiH and other 

nistance. ; Bazar Day; Distance?. | water information. 

I . 




Bisiunce?. 




facilities. 


Sat ai d Jhl.; 

:i2-o 

Mcdlia : 

Moil. 

ti-0 

Mt dlia : 

7 0 

m 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 

Kort- 

:iiM> 

M]ia.<^\va(l ; 

Wed. 

4 0 

Divad : 

2 0 

rv. 

Sl(pi ).; II. 

gaoii ; 









Korc- 

od 0 

Kiikiiduad 

Fri. 

0-0 

Iviikiid- 

3-0 

u.; m 

Sl{pr).; pyt.; 411.; itli.; lib.; 

guoi) ; 





w ad ; 



dp. 

Saturn 

:is d 

Medial : 

Mon. 

12 0 

Idedha : 

12 o 

s|>r. 

Sl(pr).; pvt.; 2tl. 

lid. ; 









Salarn 


.Mi'diia ; 

Moji. 

‘.1 O 



,>l. 

Sl{pr).; ll. 

lid. ; 









Sutaiu 

IT (> 

JS'ajjl liaiie : 

'I'ue. 

4 0 


0 2 

w. 

Sl(pj).; tl.: g.Mm 

Rd. ^ 









Sulara 

4S-0 

Medha : 

Moju 

20 (► 

Mod ha : 

28 

W.: I V. 

2ll. 

lid., 









Sataia 

;io 0 

liiinigann : 

Sim. 

1 4 

Kuiiigaoii: 

2-0 


P.d'J •bk 

Ud. ; 









Saiara 

:»-d 

Liiitii : 

Sim. 

2 -(» 

Liinh : 

2-4 

r\. 

Sltju).; .Mariiti fr. Vsk. 

Jld. ; 








Sud. 3.; 3tl.; fryiu.; lib. 

Saiara 


Medlia : 

Aloii. 

11 0 

Medha ; 

14-0 

w .; r\ . 

Sl(pi).:1l. 

Rd.; 









Satara 


Ah'dlia : 

Mom 

7 0 


7-0 


1 Sl(pr).;2tl. 

Kd. ; 





1 .Meilha : 



1 

Shiravadc 

: 3-0 

I Karad ; 

'rim. 

:i-o 

1 



! ^l(P*')*; J>yld *lk; niq.: 






I 




Kurad ; 

32-0 

Helw uk ; 

\\vi\. 

4-0 

1 •• 

! 


i 1 \. 

Sl(pr).;tl. 

Jlahimal- 

JtM) 

PllSC- 

Wtd. 

0-0 



W. 

Sl^prp; pyt.; Shri Gujunaii 

pur; 


suw^aii ; 


i 

1 

1 

1 

! 


fr. Bdp. Vud 4; 2tJ.; p.Mii. 

Masur; 

3-4 

Umbraj ; 

Mom 

2-0 1 



1 

rv. 

; Sl(pr).;11. 

1 

WaiJiar ; 

24-4 

^^’ui ; 

Mom 

3-4 


1 

W. 

1 

j Sl(pr).; 3(1.; gym.; ch.; 

i 

Kore- 

Ot^- 0 

Loca 1 

Fri. 


Local; 


w. 

Sl.(pr.); pyt.; (ill.; M.; 

#^aojj : 








dg.; dll.; eli.: 21ib.; dp. 

Korc- 

39-0 

MJiaswad ; 

Wod. 

4-0 

Mhubwud ; 

4-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr).;31 l.;eh. 

^<aol) 









Saiara 

32-0 

Medliu ; 

Mou. 

0-0 

Medha ; 

7-4 

W. i 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

lid.; 









Satai’a 

32-0 

Medha; 

Mon. 

0-0 

Medha ; 

<)-0 

spr. 

tl. 

Kd. ; 









Kore- 

8-0 

Pusogttoii 

Sun. 

3-0 

J.#ocaJ ; 

•• 1 

w. I 

j 

' Sl(pr),; pyt.; Os(inp).; 3tl; 

gaon ; 






1 

i 

mq.;gym. 
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Village name in English ; Direction ; Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 

Taluka abbrevintion ; Travelling Households; Agricultural Distance. 

Village name in Deonagari. distance. population. 


Varne ; STA. ; ^ . . E.; 

Varosi ; JVL. ; • • VV.; 

VaruiJ ; KTV. ; 

VarugaJ ; MAN ; .. f^vv.; 

Varunji ; KUD. ; ..1 W.; 

Varyc ; STA. ; . .1 N'*; 

Vasantaga<J ; KRD. ; .. N.; 

Vasivali; WAI; .. W.; 

Vasolc ; WAI ; .. W.; 

Vasota ; JVL. ; .. W.; 

Vast! Sakurji ; KRD. ; .. W.; 

Vatambe ; JVL. ; .. W.; 

Vathar ; KRD. ; ^TT .. S.; 

Vathar ; PHL. ; ^TSTT .. W.; 


Vathar Bk. ; KDL. ; I.. NE. 


13-3 

0.3; 

2249 ; 

370 ; 

1958. 

Angujmr 

'Tarf Vam 

1-2 

an ; 

7-0 

O.S ; 

477 ; 

104; 

414. 

Baniiioli 

Kasab(' ; 

7-0 

0-0 

4.8 ; 

1201 ; 

208 ; 

1190. 

Local 


10-0 

7.5; 

880 ; 

190 ; 

872. 

Mhaswarl ; 

6-0 

1-0 

2.3 ; 

1381 ; 

199 ; 

1209. 

Karat! ; 

1-0 

4-0 

3.3; 

901 ; 

238 ; 

720. 

Saiara ; 

4-0 

3-4 

2.8 ; 

1417 ; 

2()8 ; 

1205. 

8upane; 

1-0 1 

1 

16-0 

1.3; 

374 ; 

91 ; 

372. 

Dhom ; 

0-0 

12-0 

3.8 ; 

765 ; 

189 ; 

704. 

Dlioin ; 

5-0 

14-0 

1.5; 

150 ; 

30 ; 

150. 

Mcdha ; 

10-0 

7-0 

1.8; 

004 ; 

142; 

030. 

Karatl ; 

7-0 

9-0 

0.8; 

97 ; 

25 ; 

97. 

Mahabalc- 

shwar ; 

8-0 

7-0 

2.0; 

1511 ; 

170; 

1274. 

Kale ; 

2-0 

5-0 

8.3 ; 

15(K); 

300 ; 

1 

931. 

Phaltan ; 

4-0 

11-0 

4.8; 

048 ; 

137 ; 

590. 

Andori ; 

5-i» 


Vathar (kiroli) ; KRG. 


8 .; 


14-0 


0.3 ; 2550 ; 522 ; 2132. 


Local 
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Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar j 

Motor Stand; 

i 

Drinking 

1 Institutions and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day ; 

Distance. 

water 

infoj mation. 


Distance. 


facilities. 



Rahimat- 

]Mir ; 

4-2 

Angapur T. 
Vandan ; 

Sat. 

1-2 

Borgac)!! 4-0 
Nagthane ; 

str.; pi. 

Sl(pr).; Cs.; Bahirideo fr. 
Phg . Vad. 10.; 5tl.; raq.; 
dh.; gym.; eh.; lib.; dp. 

Satnra 

30-0 

Medha.; 

Mon. 

10-0 


W.; rv. 

•Sl(pT).; 2tl. 

Rd. ; 








Kahiinat- 

pur. ; 

13-0 

i 

Aundh ; 

Tue. 

4-0 


W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; mq.; dh.; 
gym.; ch.; lib.; 2Cch.; 

Lonand ; 

22-0 

Malavadi ; 

Sun. 

0-0 1 

Kulakjai; 5- 0 

rsr.; W.; 

w.; 

pyt.; Nath fr. Ct. Sud.8. 
3tl.; M.; Fort. 

Karad ; 

4-0 

Kara<l ; 

Thu. 

1-0 

Karad ; 1-0 

IV. 

Sl(pr).; Vetal fr. Ct. Sud. 
!).; 3tl.; dh.; gym. 

•Sat am 

14-0 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

4-0 

Stage nearby.. 

rv. ;w. 

Sl(pr).;2tl.;gym. 

Rd. ; 








Karad ; 

0-0 

Karad ; 

Thu. 

GO 


w. 

•Sl(pr).; C8{mp).; 2tl.; 

gvm. 

Wat bar ; 

33-0 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

12 0 

• 

rv. 

tl. 

Wathar ; 

3r>-o 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

11-0 

.. 

\V.;n. 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 

Satara 

32-0 

Medha ; 

Mon. 

10-0 

Medha; 14-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Rd. ; 








Karad ; 

KM) 

Karad ; 

Thu. 

7-0 

1 

W.; w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; gym. 

Satara 

Rd.; 

30-0 

Mahabale* 

shwar. 

Tue. 

8-0 

1 

spr.; rv. 

2tl. 

Karad ; 

21-0 

Kale ; 

Thu. 

2-0 

. 

rv. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 6tl.; 

M.; mq.; dh.; gym.; 

lib. 

Lonand ; 

14-0 

Phaltan ; 

Sun. 

4-0 

0-5 

W.; w. 

Sl(m) .; Maruti fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15.; utp; mq.; ch. 

Lonand ; 

8-0 

Lonand ; 

Thu. 

8-0 

Local; .. 

j 

rv.; t. 

3S1 (2pr.; m).; cs. 

Bhaii*avnflih fr. Ct. Vad. 

7.; 4tl. ; dh.; gym.; 

211ib.; dp.. Pyramid 
type Dam on Nira 

River. 

Local; 


Deur; 

Tue. 

3-0 

Local; 

w.; W. 

331 (pr.; m.; h),; pyt,; 
Cs(o),; Yamaidevi fr,; 
Krt. Sud. 15.; 6tl.; 

mq.; 2 gym.; ch,; 

lib.; 2dp. 
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Village name in English ; Direction ; j Area (Sq. lus.) ; Pop. ; Post. Ofliee ; 

Taluka al)bieviation ; i Travelling ; Honaehokls; Agricnltnral | Diatanco. 


V illage name in Deonngari. 

distance. 

population. 



Vathar Station ; KKCI. ; 

X. : 

18 0 

. 



(’=S5R ) 






Vatolc ; I’TN. ; 

X\V 

II-» 

n.8; 477; 1(^5; 477. 

Paian ; 

iI-0 

Vavadaro ; STA. ; 

S.: 

i 1-0 

O.S ; 242 : .V.l : 2:i2. 

SalaT'ii : 

10-0 

V^avarahire ; MAN ; epr^rf^ .. 

X.; 

S-0 

11.0:2415: H02 ; 2120. 

Dahivndi 

7-0 

Vaya^anv^ ; WAl ; 


i;i-o 

I.:i; :W0; 77; .‘ISO. 

Mahabalc- 

! 

5-0 





shwiir ; 


Vazoli; l*TN. ; 



I.S; 2tl ; 05: 210. 

Db«‘b<>wadi 

; 4-0 

Vechaie.; 8TA. : 

S.; 

ri-2 

2.8; 1182: 217: SSO. 

Sheiiiln’ ; 

0-1 

Volanjr ; WAl ; 

W.: 


2.8; 010; 108; VM. 

Dbotn ; 

1-0 

Volapur ; JVL. : 

\V.: 

17-0 

l.:i; ;m: 02 : .‘ 101 . 

liamnoli 

7-0 





IvaR.abc : 


Vole ; JVIj. ; 

S.; 

25-0 

8.5; 000: 148; 007. 

Afedha ; 


Velo, ; WAl ; 

XE.: 

U 0 

5.8^1372: 2S2;li;il. 

1 Suriir : 

2 0 

VofosI ; PHIj. ; Tijjtsfl 


10-0 

i 

2.5; ISO; 38 ; 170. 

Phahnn ; 

10-0 

Ve]u;KRf!. ; 

SE.; 

s -0 

C.3; 1180; 225 ; 1005. 

lliahiniat- 

5-0 


i 

! 



1 par; 


Venofjanv ; STA. ; ^wnrR 

1 SE.; 

18-0 

.3.8; 2005; 415 ; 100.7. 

Local 


Vengaie ; JVL. ; fn® 

W.; 

10-0 

1.8; 225; .53; 224. 

Bamnoli 

0-0 





Kasabe : 


Vetane ; KTV.; TZ'jf 

N\V. 

; ir >-0 

1 

1.5;i:l70; 225 ; 13.34. 

Budb ; 

2-0 

1 

_ i 
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Railway St. ; 
Difttanno. 

Weekly Bazar 
Bazar Day : 

Diatanee. 


Motor Stand : 

Di.‘ttane<‘, 

Drinking 

water 

faeiliticR. 

liifititntions and other 

informnllon. 



.... 



Local: 

o 4 

W.: n. 

2SI t2pi).; jot.: ('s(e).; 
4tl.: dh.: yyin.: eli.; 
lib.; :idp. 

Km rad : 

:t;i 0 

Pa tan : 

.Mon. 

II 0 



st r. 

SUpr).: 211. 

Rahinial - 

i(k 0 

SiOara : 

Snn. 

10 0 



r^!-.: p. 

SI (jn).: 2ll.; <iyin. 

piir ; 









Korogaoii 

4f; (> 

Lncal ; 

Sat. 


Local : 


n. 

SI {|»r).; j»yt.; ('ft (inp). 
.Mahadcii IV. Phir. Vad; 
11.; 2tl.; nuj.: dll.;, 

i'll.: lib.; dp. 

\>'flthnr ; 

() 

MrthaOaN- 

ahM'ar ; 

Tno. 

.7 0 

Paneha- 

frani ; 

7 0 

W . 

Sl(pr).: 111. 

Karad ; 

2d-0 

l)he}w\ui<li : 

'rn(>. 

1 tt 

Dh(‘br. 

wadi ; 

4 t> 

>V.: n. 

SI (pr).; ll.; cb. 

I'ahiniai- 

pnr : 

Id 0 

Satara ; 

Tlin. 

(i 4t 

Shondrc- 

fata : 

1 o 

w .: n. 

SI (pr).): Ram Kr. Ct. 
Slid. !b: ('ft ((•).: ntl.; 

L'vin.: eh. 

NVathar ; 

270 

W’ai : 

Mon. 

7-0 i 

i 

l..rf)cal ; 


I IV. 1 

SI (pr).: pyL; (*« (mp).; 

1 tltl.: cvm.; dp. 
i " 

Sntarn 

7-0 

M.'fllia : 

Mon. 

]3-(» 

Mcdha : 

N -0 

W\; rv. 

SI (pr).: 2tl. 

ltd. ; 







! 


Satara 

ti 

Medha ; 

.Mon. 

2S-0 

1 

Medha ; 

2.7 o 

r\-. 

SI (pi).: .*}tl. 

Rd : 









Loiiaiid ; 

23 t) 

Surur : 

Snn. 

2 tl 

Vein ; 

1 I 

W. 

SI (pr).; I'Vt,; 

2(1.; db.; eb. 

Lonaral : 

20 0 

Phaltan ; 

Snn. 

IO-t» 



W.: u. 

SI (pr).: .1. 

Rahimat- 

piir ; 

S-0 

Rnlnmatpiir; 

; 'Phn. 

o-O i 



W. 

SI (pr).: pvt.; 2tl.; 

fi\ m. 

Targnon ; 

4-^0 

Atit ; 

P'ri. 

.7 0 

.lawahva»li> 

: 

3-4 

rv.: W'.i 

SI (pr).; Ps (nip).; Radma- 
wati fr. ('4. Vad. 1,; 
.Malantc ^^ah.^raj fr. Phfr. 
Vad. It; 3tl.: M.; 

dh.; «yin.: eh,; lib. 

Satara 

36-4) 

Mcdha : 

Mon. 

10-0 

Medha : 

10-0 

W'.;rv. 

Sl(pr).: 311. 

Rd ; 







i 


Koro- 

Kaon ; 

ir»-o 

Biidh ; 

Mon. 

2-0 

Biidh ; 

1-4 

W'. 

1 

1 

SI (pr).; pyt.; C.s(mp).; 
Vadjai fr. Pt. Snd. 4.; 
j 7tl.; gym.; lib. 
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Village name in English ; 

Taluka abbreviation ; 

Village name in Deonagari. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

distance. 

Area (Sq. nis.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agrieuitural 
population. 

1 

Post Office ; 

Distance. 

Vi4ani;PHL. ; 

E.; 

4-0 

8-6 ; 

2032 ; 

408 

22.30. 

Pbnltan ; 

3-0 

Vilic ; PTN. ; Fcr| 

E.; 

11-0 

3-8; 

1099 ; 

.347 

; 1620. 

Local 


Vikhaie ; KTV. ; FWo5 

SE. ; 

19-0 

9*6 ; 

1.600 ; 

297 

14.62. 

Kuledhon 

2 0 

Vikhalc ; KRG. ; 

N.; 

21-0 

O'S ; 

11 12 ; 

224 

1081. 

Deur ; 

6-0 

Vincurni ; PHIj. ; 

E.: 

3-0 

3*.6 ; 

311 ; 

.62 

292. 

(liravi ; 

3-0 

Vinekhol ; STA. ; 

W.; 

14-0 

10; 

209 ; 

71 ; 

229. 

i’arali; 

6-0 

Virig;KRD. ; fcnr 

VV.; 

0-0 

0 0; 

2729 ; 

471 ; 

2660. 

LeeJil 


Virama^e ; WAX ; 

S.; 

14-0 

1'3 ; 

741 ; 

1.61 

004. 

Saigiion ; 

2-0 

Viravade ; KRl). ; F^^f 

W.; 

4-0 

1-6 ; 

81.6 ; 

142 

418. 

Karad ; 

1-0 

1 

Visapur ; KTV. ; fwT^r 

W.; 

13 0 

8'8 ; 

2778 ; 

605 

; 2411. 

Local 

• • 

Vivar T. Ktigla] ; JVL. ; 

NW.; 

16-4 

10 

413 ; 

91 

; 407. 

Pancha- 

4-0 

Frqj 







gani. 

1 

Ving ; KUL. ; fgrrr 

SW.; 

12-0 

9-3 ; 

2203 ; 

418 

; 2044. 

1 

Local 

j 

i 

Viral-, ; MAN ; 

SE.; 

30-0 

11*0 

1176; 

271 

; 1148. 

Kukud- 

6-0 








wad ; 


Vivar ; MBR. ; 

S.; 

9-0 

10; 

118; 

27 

; 117. 

Mahabalo- 

10-0 








shu ar ; 


Mouje VeJc ; STA. ; .. 

NW.; 

10-0 

2-6; 

1166; 

210 

; 1033 

Kanher : 

3-0 

Vyahal; ; WAI ; 

W.; 

6-0 

1*3; 

356 ; 

85 

: 338. 

Wai ; 

1 

0-0 1 

Vyajava^i ; WAI ; . . 

E.; 

6-4 

D6; 

858; 

161 

; 763. 

Wai ; 

6-0 

YekivjJVL; 

S.; 

6-0 

20; 

191 ; 

37 

; 191. 

Medha ; 

6-0 

1 


I 
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llailway Rt.; 

Weekly Bazar ; 

1 

1 

Victor Stand ; 

DrinkhiRj 

Tnstiintions and other 

DJptni^cc. 

Bazar Day ; 
Difltanre. 

1 

1 

i 

Dietanee. 

i 

1 

watrr 

facilitir-. 

information. 

Loti find ; 

20 rt 

Phnitan ; 

Sun. 

0-0 

tM 

w. 

2SI (2pr).; Mamfi Fr. 
Ct. Slid. 1.7.; 5tl.; rli.; 
lib. 

K;irnd ; 

12 0 

Chnropaon 

Sat. 

1 tt 


rv'.: W. 

2S1 (2pr).; pyt.; Oil.; 

2gym.; eh.; lib. 

Koro^aoii 

4r» 0 

Kalodl.on ; 

'rni-. 

2 0 


\V. 

SI (pr).; jiyl.: Cs(inp).; 
.Otl.; dh. 

Wiitbar ; 

.1-0 

T)» ur : 

'I'Uf. 

.->-0 

Wathai- : 0 0 

W.; . 

n. 

SI (pr).; iiyt.; tl. ; 

Ryin.; ch. 

Loiiiind ; 

2<^t-0 

Oiravi : 

Sat. 

0-0 

0-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; 2tl.; Rym. 

Silt lira 

21-0 

Vai’jili ; 

Mon. 

o-O 

1 

0-0 

Htr. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Kcl.; 





1 



Karad : 

7 0 

J>"K*al : 

Mon. 


1 

W. 

1 

SI (pr).; pyt.; fltl.; 

inq.; gym.; oh.; 21ib. 

Saiara 

10-0 

An<'^\ ndi : 

Kri. 

0-4 


\V. 

SI (pr).; pyt.; 2tl. 

\U\. : 








Knrad ; 

0-0 

Karad : 

'I’hu. 

1-0 

1 

i 

w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; f!p(inp).; tl.; 
gym.; ch.; lib.; dp. 

Kori'- 

"non ; 

14-0 

Piisopnon ; 

Sun. 

2-0 


w. 

Sl(pr).; p)d.; C8(mp).; 

Otl.; mq.; gym.; ch.; 
2 lib.; dp. 

\Vnthar ; 

00-0 

Dnmcjaon ; 

Snn. 

4-0 

Panclia- tL 0 

Rani. ; 

pi. 

2tl;ch. 

Lonand ; 

20-0 

Bbor ; 


.%-ti 

StfiRp; 0-4 

iv\; Ptr.; 

W.: w. 

3Sl(3pr).; Cp(c).; Bbairav- 
deo fr. Ct. Sud. 11.; 


■Tanai Dovi IV. Ct. Surt. 


Koro- 

46-0 

Kukudwad 

in. 

.5-0 

Kukud- 

4-0 

n.; W. 

ir»,; 6M.; dg.; 4gym. 
oh.; lib.; 

Sl(pr).; pjd.; 5tl.; M. 

gaon; 

Wathar ; 

46-0 

Hahabalo- 

Tne. 

10-0 

wad. 

Mahaba- 

11-0 

pl.;W.; 

xnq.; oh. 

Sl(pr).; Janni Devi fr 

Satara 

20-0 

shwar,; 
Kanher ; 

Tuo. 

.0-0 

leshwar 

3-0 

Ojt. 

w. 

Mg.Vad.6.j2tl. 
3S1(pr;in).; cs.; Bhaitav iV 

Bd.; 

Wathar; 

26 0 

■ Wa i; 

Mon. 

6-0 

Dhom ; 

0-1 

rv. 

Ct. Vad. 4; 

7tl.; gym.; lib. dp. 
Sl(pr).; 4tl.;gym. 

Wathar ; 

18-0 

Wai ; 

Mon. 

6-0 



W. 

Sl(pr).;2tl.;Ryra. 

Padali; 

.02-0 

j Mcdha; . 

1 

. Mon. 

6-0 

•• 


spr. 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 


Vi 5730- eT 
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Villagr naino in English; 
'lahika aI»lM'(‘\ iafidii ; 

Villagi* name in n( <»nagari. 

Dirc*(:tH)n; 

Tr,iv('llif\fx 

ilislanof*. 

Arna (Sq. tps.) ; Pop, ; 

Agrk'till tiral 
population. 

1 

Post Office; 
.Dirttaiieo, 

Y63]agaiiv ; KRD. ; 

S\V.; 1S~0 

6-0; 2994; 532 ; 20.58. 

Local. 

Yolalce ; KDli. ; T5!^ 

.*14 

4-0; 1270; 283 ; 893. 

Khanclala ; 3-4 

yelamriraviMjli; KTV. ; 

E.; 7-0 

2-5; 470; 107; 395. 

Katar- 2-0 

khatav ; 

ye!iv;KTV.; 

SE.; 12-0 

3*5; 682; 123; 609. 

Aundh ; 3-0 

Ycnakc ; KltD. ; #<Tr% 

W.; 9-0 

1*3; 948; 180: 832. 

Kole; 2-0 

Yonapo ; KRD. ; 

SAV.; IS 0 

4-3; 1470 ; 281 ; 1446. 

Yclgaon ; 2-0 

Yerad ; PTN. ; 

W.; n 4 

3-3; 1084; 217 ; 1055. 

Patan ; 3-0 

Yeraphalc ; PTN. ; 

NE.; 2-5 

2-0; 1077 ; 235 ; 1004. 

Mandrill 3-0 

T. Havoli; 

Yoravalc ; KRD. ; 

AV.; 3-0 

2-3; 1080; 337 ; 1445. 

Viiig; 2-0 

Ycrnc Bk. ; JVL. ; 5^11 

AA^; 12-0 

2-8; 233 ; 55; 224. 

Mahaba- 4-0 
leshwar ; 

Ycrnc Kli. ; JVL. ; W ■T 

XW.; 13-0 

0-8; 102; 22; 101. 

Mahaba* 5-0 

leshwar; 

Yon.li ; W.\T ; 

NAV.; 8-4 

2-3; .308; 69; 308. 

AVai; 8-0 

Yevati ; KRD. ; 

AA.; 20-0 

6*3; 2007; 475 ; 1987. 

Yclgaon ; 2-0 

Yavatesvar ; STA. ; .. 

AA^; 3-0 

2*5; 643 ; 1,33; .565. 

Satara; 3-0 

Za^aiil ; JVL. ; STTS’PifV 

AA^; 28-0 

1-3; 79; 18; 79; 

Mahabale- 14-0 

shwar ; 

Zfujoli; PTN. ; STT?F5> 

.. 

1*5; 87; 17; 86. 

Helwak; 9-0 

Zagalavil^i; KDL. ; . 

AV.; 9-0 

1-8; 422; 90; 420. 

Khandala; 10-0 

Zaka<Je ; PTN. ; STPfrt 

5-0 

3-5; 310; 59; 310. 

Patan ; 4-0 

Zanjavaiji; MBR. ; 5rr5r^r?y .. 

SE.; 9-0 

1-5; 198; 48; 189. 

Mahabale- 2-0 
shwar ; 
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Railway St. ; 

Weekly Bazar ; 

1 

Motor Stand ; 

Drinking 

Inst it utions and other 

Distarjco. 

Bazar Day ; 


Distanct'. 

water 

information. 


Distance. 



facilities. 


Karad; 21-0 

Local 

Thu. 


Local ; 

W.;w. 

Sl(j)r).; pyt.; Cs(Tnp). 4tl. 







mil.; gym.; ch.;dp,; 4Ceh. 

Ronand ; 13-0 

Kliandala ; 

Sun. 

3 4 

1 

Kliandala; 3 4 

w.; W. 

Sl(j)r;m).;tl.;ch. 

Kor(‘- 30-0 

Katar- 

Sun. 

2-0 


W. 

Sl(pr).;4tl. 

pa on ; 

klmtav ; 






Rahimat- 13-0 

Aundh ; 

Tue. 

3 0 

Aundh : 3-0 

1 rr.;W. i 

1 

Si(pr).; pyt.; 4<l.; mq. 


pur ; 

Karad ; 

! 

1 

10 0 ; 

Kule ; 

Wed. 

1 

2-0 ! 

(lhai(‘- 

2 0 

TV. 

gym.: lib. 

Sl(pr).; tl.: gym. 

Karad ; 

230 

Local 

Thu. 

1 

w adi. 


W. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs(mp).; 3th: 

.Masur ; 

13-0 

Rat an ; 

Mon. 

3 0 



rv.; W. 

gym.; eh. 

Sl{pr).; Shri Yedoha fr. 

Karad ; 

22 0 

Ratan ; 

Mon. 

3-0 



W. 

Ct. Slid. LI.; 111. 

Sl(pr).; 4tl. 

Karad ; 

7 0 

Vinp ; 

Mon. 

2-0 



rv. ; 1 

Sl(pr)., pyt.; Tith; M.; 

Satara 

:v.) 0 

Mahahah'- 

Tuo, 

4-0 

Mahahale- 

0- 0 

rv.; W. 

gym.; eli.; 21ih. 

Sl(pr).;2tl. 

Rd. ; 

Satara 

3S 0 

shwar ; 

Mahahale- 

Tue. 

.1 0 

shwar ; 
Keighnr ; 

0 0 

rv. 

th 

Rd. ; 
Wathar ; 

20 0 

shwar ; 

Wai ; 

Mon, 

S -0 


- i 

W. 

pyt.; 3tl.; gym. 

Shenoli ; 

13 4 

.M ha soli ; 

^lon. 

2-0 



str.; w. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; C.s(in]i).; .1th 

Salara 

13-0 

Satara ; 

Sun. 

3-0 

Satara ; 

3-0 

t. 

Sl(pr).; Yavab'shwar fr. 

Rd. ; 

Radii ; 

! 

4K0 

Mahabale- 

Tue. 

14-0 

M< dba ; 

2.j-(» 

W. 

Krt. Slid. 2.; 2ll.; 

dh.;gyin. 

Sl(pr).; th 

Karad ; 

.12-0 

shwar ; 

Ilelwak ; 

Wed. 

0-0 



w.;W. 

th 

Louand ; 

23 0 

Khuridala ; 

Sun. 

10-0 


1-0 

W. 

Sl(pr).; Shirnsohai fr. 

Karad ; 

30-0 

Morgiri ; 

Thu. 

4-0 


., 

W. 

Mrg. Slid. 15 ; 211.; gym. 
ch. 

Sl(pr).;tl. 

Wathar ; 

48-0 

Mahahale- 

Tue. 

8-0 

Mahaha- 

9-0 

spr. 

Sl(pr).; 2tl. 



shwar ; 



leshwar; 
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APPENDIX I. 


SECTION 1. 


DlPAIVIMENIS ThANSPEHIIED to ZlLLA Fahisuad. 


Public atliniiiistratioii in the State in the last centur>' consisted mostly of 
piovidini^ security to person and property and raising the revenue necessar>' 
for the purpose. Tlie Public W^orks Department was the only otlier branch 
of sufficient iinporlance but its activities of constructiofn and maintenance w'ere, 
apart from roads and irrigation works, confined to buildings required for die 
(leiiartmcnts of CJovenmient. Witli the spread of Western education and the 
growth of political consciousness in the country’ and as a result of the gradual 
association of a few*' Indians with some aspects of tlie w’ork of Government, 
the demand arose lor the expansion of Governmental activities into wliat were 
called “Nation Building Departments,’* namely. Education, Health, Agriculture, 
Co-opiTation, etc. 


AftciT die close of World War II and the attainment of independenco by 
lixlia in 1947, an all-out effort was made to achieve a Welfare State as 
rapid I v as possible and to build up a scxiially* directed economy. Tlie present 
active lies ol the States, tlierefore, require- a much more elaborate system than 
what was fc‘lt to be necessary during the 19th century. 

Under tlie Maliarashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, 
llie following departments of the State operating in the District, have been 
transfcrrc'd to the Zilla Parishad 


1. Ceiierul Administration Depiurtinent. 

2. Local Self-Go\’eniment, exclnding Municipalities and Municinal 

Jforoughs. ^ 


3. Developmental Departmenls : Agriculture, Vetei iiiary, Forests, Co-opera¬ 
tion, IndusWal Co-operatives and Village Industries, Industries, Public Works 
and Koad Transport. 


training colleges and 

InJitr cdueatioii), leclmicul Tndnstnal Training, Medical, Public Health, 

r_;n,K''”p“"f Masses, amrity Commissiomr, 

Coinnninit> Projects and National Extension Service, Social Welfare. 

Depai tmcnts ; Publicity and Administration of Maiuiged 


Before the Zilla Parishad came into e.xistencc. Local Self-Government in the 
district was >N orking at ilistrict, taluka and village, level. It was conducted by 
various statutory bodies, enjoying local autonomy in different degrees. The 
progress of these institutions was in tlirw spheres. Firstly, in regard to their 
constitutions, from fully or partly nominated bodies, tliey have become entirely 
elective. Secondly, their franchise, which was widening, had, with tlje enact¬ 
ment of the Bombay Local Autliorities Adult Francluse and Reumval of Reser¬ 
vation of Seats Act (XVII of 1950), reached tire >videst limits possible, viz., 
universal adult franchise; every person who 


(a) is a citizen of India, 

(b) has attained the age of 21 years, and 

(c) has the requisite residence, cnisiness premises or taxation 
IS now eutitleu to be enrolled as a voter. 


qualification. 


^yIder powers liave been gradually conferred on local 
IxJdies for the admmistratioii of the areas under tlieir diarge. There are nine 
municjpalities m Satara District, induding one Municipal Wough of Satara 
control of Zilla Paridiad. However, the primary 
schools lying m the area of these municipalities, with tho exception of the 
^ ^ Municipal School Board, Satara, arc rmi by tho ml 

Under the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act 1961 
which emne mto force from 1st May, 1962, all ax-Boards, i.e., District 
Board, Di^nct School Boa^, District Building Committee, District Devdop- 
abolidied and their work was vested in the ParishST 
All Village Panchayats have to work under their respective Taluka Samitis 


Introduction. 


Admin is'i ka tive 
S'raucTUBE. 
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JUJECTS OI’ 
ACTIVITiES. 


The following offices of the Government also have been taken over by the 
Zilla Parishad 

1. District \'illage Panchayat Mamlal. 

2. Agricultural Deparlmeut. 

3. Education Department. 

4. Animal Husbandry. 

5. Co-operative Department (partial). 

6. Social Welbne Department. 

7. TAiblicity Dcpartnienl, excluding Publicity Officer. 

8. Industries Department, excluding District Industrial Officer. 

9. Health Department, excluding malaria eradication. 

10. Works, excluding national highways. 

11. Irrigation upto 250 acres. 

12. Dry Fanning. 


1. ApiculUti'c. 

(ti) Establishment, inanagenu'jit, mainttnanc'c' and the giving of grants to 
Agrienltural Scliools (including granls-in-aid to y\gricullural Schools), but not 
including matters relating to (i) la\ing down of svllabus, (ii) prescription of 
text-books and (Hi) coiidiicting annual examination. 

(h) Crop competitions. 

(c) Crop protection. 

(cl) Crop campaign, (including Kharif and Rabi crop campaign and inten¬ 
sive paddy cultivation.). 

(e) C’omj)ost and gn’cii manures. 

(/) Distribution of fertilisers, agricultural implements and agricultural quota 
of iron, steel and cement. 

(g) Demonstratio'n of improved agricultural ]nactices. 

(/i) Model dcjnonstration or subsidiarv seed farms. 

(i) Importation and distribution of improved seeds. 

(/) Isstablishinent and mainlc'nanee of godowns. 

(k) Advancement and improveimnt of agriculturt'. 

(/) Eradication, of noxious phnits.. 

( m ) Acclimatisation of exotics. 

2. Animal llushandnf. 

(a) Veterinary aid (exelnding district veterinary hospitals but including 
veterinary dispensaries, veterinary aid centres and village veterinary chests). 

(h) Improvement of breed of cattle, horses, and other liv'e-stock, (including 
artificial insemination sub-eeiitr<'s, key villagi’ centres, ]Dreniium bull centres, 
fodder development plots, silo pits, fotrmation of taliika and district live-stock 
improvement association and the like, and distribution of improved breed of 
sheep.) 

(e) Distribution of improved poultry. 

{(1) Organisation of cattle .shows and rallies. 

3. Forcats. 

(a) Village forests and grazing lands, (including mca.sures for development 
of village woodlands for purposes of pasture and fuel.) 

4. Social Welfare. 

• - (a) Educational developmc'nt of backward classes, including, measures 
relating to 

1. grant of scholarsliips, frce.ships and examination fees to backward clas.s 

.students. 
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b ) Economic development of backward classes, including r— 

(1) giving of financial assistance to individual cultivators in the form of 
oans and subsidies for tlie purpose of purchasing agricultural requisites, 

(2) giving of financial assistance to individual artisans in the form of loan 
md subsidies for cottage industries and professions, 

(3) supply of spinning wheels to Virnukta Jatis, 

(4) development of communications in backward areas, 

(5) maintenance of co-operative stores and grant of subsidies to multi¬ 
purpose co-operative societies for maintenance of staff (so far as co-operative 
jocieties having not more than rupees five lakiis working capital each and 
laving jurisdiction over less than a district, are concerned), 

(6) establishment of handicraft ccnlrcs, and 

(7) development of cattle-breeding and poultry farms. 

(c) Removal of untouehability, including:— 

(1) celebration of Harijan weeks, 

(2) Zunka-hheikar programme, 

(3) encouragement of inter-castc marriages between easte-Hindus and Hari- 
jans and 

(4) awarding prizes to villages wliieh do outstanding work in the removal 
of untouehability. 

(d) Programmes for welfare of backward classes, including 

(1) women’s and children’s welfare programmes or projects, 

(2) establishment iuul maint( nance of Balwadis, 

(3) undertaking propaganda and publicity for welfare of backward classes, 

(4) organisation of entertainment programmes for backward classes, 

(5) holding social inclas, 

(6) Sanskar Kendras, comnninity-cwm-reercalion centres and community 
halls for backward classes, 

(7) supply of clothes to Virnukta Jatis, 

(8) finiineial assistance' to iiidi\idnals for purchase of niedieint's, and giving 
of grants to voluntary agencies for adniinislering medical relief, 

(9) provision of houses for backward class persons, and 

(10) provision of drinking watc'r wells. 

(e) Training of backward classes, including 

(1) organisation of training camps, and 

(2) technical training and training in improved methods of hereditary 
occupations. 

5. Education, 

(a) Establishment, management, maintenance, inspection and visiting of 
rimary schools and basic schools, iucluding grants-in-aid to schools but cxelud- 
ig items relatmg to 

(t) laying down of syllabus, 

(it) prescription of text-books, 

(Hi) conducting scholarship examinations, 

(iv) conducting Primary School Certificate Examination and Standard IV 
examination and 

(v) such other powers as are vested in the State Government, under the 
Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947. 

(h) Establishment, management, maintenance, inspection and visiting of 
Jecondary Schools, excluding items relatmg to 
(<) prescription of curriculum, 

(a) prescription of text-books, 

(Hi) rates of and conditions for maintenance grant. 
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(iv) pcniiission for conversions of high schools into higher secondar\ 

schools, 

(v) rales of ftx's, 

(ei) la}'ing down general conditions lor recognition, 

(cm) conduct of pruntiry and high se'hool scholarship examinations, and 
(via) siicli other powers as may be sj^ecifically entrusted to the Director 

of Ediicaliojj or reserved for the State CJo\Tniinent, niKler the CJrant-in-Aid 

Code. 

Jn tJic L'Jbv. of pri\'ate secondary ^cllOoJs, only recommendation of gi*anUs 
and loans and their disbursement on sanction from the Director oj 
Kcrucation is done. 

(c) Grant of loans and seholarsliip to studeuls in rcs[>eet of primary and 
setondary ( ducation. 

(t/) Coiistniction and auiinUnaiice ot ]irimary and seeondarx school 

buildings of the Zilla Parishad. 

(c) Other educational objects. 

if) Provision of equipment and playgrounds for schools. 

G. Medical. 

(a) 'I’aluka dispensaries, including their upgrading. 

(/>) Hos]ntaIs, excluding civil and cottage as also hig GoMTinncnl 
1 lospitals. 

(c) Subsidised Medical Practitioners' Centres. 

(d) Rural Medical Relief Ontres and I'liblic Medical Itolicl. 

(c) Grant of financial assistance to inwStitutious giving anli-rabic treatment 
to indigent persons. 

(/) Grants-in-aid to ])rivat(‘ ehuxitablc hospilids, dispensaries, inatcniity 
Jiomcs and other such institutions. 


7. Aijurvcdic. 

(a) Ayurvedic and Ununi disjxnisarics, (including llic giving of grants to 
such dispensaries). 

(h) Rcplenisliing stock of Ayurvedic medicine chest in villages. 

8, Public Health. 

tu} Primary llcalUi Centres. 

{h) Mobile Hygiene Units. 

( c) Combined Medical and Public Health Units. 

(d) Vaccination. 

(c) School Healtfi Service. 

(/) Measures for treatment of Auti*ya>\s. 

(g) Maternity' and Child Welfare Centres. 

(7i) Mainlouanee of medicine bo.xes hi villages. 

(/) Facilities for health education. 

(/) Rural sanitation. 

(k) Taking of necessary measures in the interest of public healtli. 

(l) Reclamation of unliealtliy localities. 

9. Buildiugfi mid Communications. 

(a) Construction, mainlenanc'c and repairs of 
(i) Village Roads, 

(H) Other District Roads, 
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luiif) 


(tit) Major District Roads, and 

(to) Bridges on above mentioned roads. 

(b) Rural parks and gardens. 

(c) Construction of administrative and other buildings in eonnectioii with 
/ilia Ririshad’.s recjuireineuts. 

(a) Means of ccjninunieations, other tiiaii roads. 

(f) Public ferries. 

(g) Mainlenane(‘ of trees in the vieiniix' of roads. 

(/i) Liglit, railways and trainwaxs. 

(/) Tek'plione lines. 


10 . Vulilic Ilcahti iLii^inccrinii^. 

(a) Rural water supply. 

(h) Protected water supply lor fairs in rural areas. 

(c) Rural drainage. 

(d) Works for ])rt'serAalien of wattT for drinking, bathing and eixrking, from 
IMjUutioji. 


11. Irrif^ation. 

Minor Irrigation Works (only those works wliieli irrigate 250 acres or lessj. 

12. Itiduiittics and Cottage JiuluUrics. 

(a) l^eul Industries .. \ OuK to tlie extent of grant of loans uplo 

(b) Ix)cal Arts rupees ten thousand in (ach ease in respcti 

of small-scale or cottage iiulnstries. 

(e) "rrainiiig institutes ami schools, excluding resenireh institutes and 

institutes meant for an area largtT than a district. 

(d) Training-enin-production centres and production cantrts. 

(e) Sales dejrots and <‘inporia. 

if) Giving of giaiits-in-aid find loans to individual eraftsmen. 

(g) Giving of stipends to traimxs. 

(h) ftoinotion and deve^lopimart of cottage and village industries. 

(i) Organising marketing facilities for cottage* and village* industries 
IJiciducts. 

(/) Giving of giants-iu-aid and lomis to industrial co-operatives. 

( k) Handlooins. 

(l) Executive work relating to enforcement of Weights and Measures Act. 

13. Co-opcraiion. 

{a) Registration of co-u|X'rativc societies* (only in respect of those 
societies whose working capital doe^t not exceed rupees fixe laklis each and 
xx'lio&c jurisdiction is less lliaii the district). 

{b) Approval to bye-laxxs of tlie type of societies inontioued above. 

(c) Appeals arising out of non-admission of members to the type of 
societies inenUoiied above. 

(d) Administrative supervision oxer co-oix:rative societies (only to the 
extent of examination of the general working of societies, their management 
and hnaiicial }:)Osltion, with a viexv to improxing tlic business standards 
adopted by the societies and their ofBcc-bcarcrs and also extending their 
activities). 

(e) Promotion and extension (in respect of all types of co-operati\x* 
societies). 

(/) Sponsoring of applications of co-operative societies for financial assis¬ 
tance from the State Gove rnment. 

(g) Sponsoring of applications of do-operutive societies (such as may be 
specified by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies) to concerned federal 
societies in respect of participatixm in share capital. 

(/i) Taking shares in co-operatives in those cases in whidi the State Gtovern- 
ment can take shares subject to conditions laid down by the Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies. 

(i) Su|X’rvision and control over Agricultural Produce Markets (only the 
district level work of’ suptjrvision and control). 
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14. Publicity. 

(a) Mobile publicity vans. 

(h) Orgariisin|[; district exhibitions. 

(c) Publicity thioujj;]i recreational activities. 

(d) Rural broadcasting. 

15. CommunUy Den 

(a) Connnunity Development Programme. 

(h) Local Development Works Piogramnic. 

16. Social Education, 

(a) Community rccrc'ation ceiilres. 

( I )) Adult literacy centres. 

(r) Sports, giimes, playgrounds, ecjuipment anti well are oi gamsalions. 
(d) Kisan mclas. 

(c) Conduct visits. 

if) Disst'mination ol intormation. 

(g) Sluji't camps. 

(A) Women’s organisations and \velbire. 

(i) Children’s organisation and welfare. 

(/) Mobile cinema vans. 

(k) Libraries and reading j\M)ins. 

(/) Fairs, shows and exhibitions. 

17. Rill at IJotisin^, 

(a) Rmal Housing. 

18. MhccUaneous. 


(a) Village uplift. 

(/;) Building inodt'l villages, (including grants and loans for the purpose). 

(c) Economic welfare of villages. 

(d) Local works or measures likely to promote health., safety, comfort or con¬ 
venience of the public. 

(e) Markets. 

if) Dharmashalas, resthouses, travellers’ bimgalo>Ns, s.irais and the like. 

(g) Chawadis. ^ 

(/i) Other public institutions. 

(i) Local unemployment, other than industrial uiuniplovinent. 

(/)) Improvement and extension of village sites, (including giants and 
loans for the purpose). 

(k) Laying new village sites, (including grants and IwMiis for the purpose). 
(/) Well-being of employees of Zilla Furishad. 

(m) Provision of houses for employees of Zilla Parishad. 

(ri) Planting and preservation of trees on public grounds and gardens. 

(o) Rewards for destruction of wild animals. 

(p) Public receptions and ceremonies and entertainment. 

(q) Arrangement for local pilgrimages. 

(r) Burial and cremation grounds. 

(,s) Sammelans of Panchas, Sarpanclias of Village Panchayats and other 
non-officials. 

(t) Local vagrancy relief for the poor. 

(u) Maintenance of poor-houses. 
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SECTION II. 

Previous history ol the Boards and oilier Local Self-Government Institutions. 

Like the Greek City States, tlie villaj^es in ancient India liad always been 
uutonainous units. The characteristic feature of administration in ancient 
India was the prevalence of freedom and autonomy in governing the villa|;e 
institutions. In course of time due to invasions and dt?pradations of Muslim 
rulers the villages lost their autonomy as more power came to be vested and 
concentrated in the sovereign kings. 

During tlie British Administration, some attempts were made to revive tlie 
Local Self-Government Institutions in India with a view to giving people 
training in the administration of such inslitiilions by giving tlunn representa¬ 
tions in such local bodii's. As a result of this, subsequently, Municipalities, 
District School Boards and Taliika Local Boarils came to be established. In 
course of time', village panchayats c‘am<‘ to be* founded and as a result of this 
it was possible for British Ciovernment to regenerate confidence among the 
masses inhabiting the rural areas. 

Vidarbha organised its Gram Panchayats and X\aya-Panchayats in 1946, 
while as in Marathwada Region the Village Panchayats siartc^d functioning 
in e\ery village witli a jxipulation of 5,0(X> and above in 1941. After the 
reorganisation of the erstwhile State' of Bombay, the Village* Panchayats Act 
was passed in 1958, for the whole State'. Due to this Act for every district 
a Village Panchayat Mandal was set up. Not only this but Gal-Nvaya 
I’anchayats came' to be organisc'd for groups of five or more than five Village 
Panchayats. 

In course of time, the expc'rience gainc'd indicatc'd that the progri'ss of rural 
di'V(’Iopnu'nt was not comm(?nsurate with the expectation of the (aivcrnment. 
Various dc'velopmental activities introduced in the' various llan pc'riods could 
not achieve a commendable anunint of success owing to non-participation of 
the villagc'rs in tlie implementation of such dc'vc'lopmc'utal schc'ines. On the 
ollu’r hand, a trend could be noticed among the massc's for undc’rtaking more 
developmental activitic'S. The* Cc'iitral (iovc'rnmc'iit c'ame to the- conclusion that 
it was necessary for the Govc’rnnu’nt to iuvc'stigate the cause’s behind such 
a state of affairs and appointc'd a Committc'c called ‘ Balwantrai Mehta Gom- 
mittec ’. 

The ‘ Balwantrai Mehta Committee" visited all the dcwc’lopmc iital activities, 
met hundreds of CioverniiK’nt Officc’rs, social workc'rs in the' Country, inter- 
vicNNcd them and suhmitted its rc’^iort to Ciovcrnmc’ut. The Coimuitlc cr poiinted 
out mainly, among otiu'r findings, tliat the Govcriimc’nt could not snccccd in 
a]ipealing and attracting the leadership of the inassc's in participating in the 
Community Devc’lopmcnl and National Developmental Schemes, Institutions 
of the typc’i of the Local Self-Government had not taken any dex'p intc’rc'st in 
participating in such developmental schemes and had not shown any initiative 
for such work. The part played by the* village gram panchayats in such works 
was also not very encouraging. There was very often interfc.'renc'c from the 
Ciovcrnment in the affairs of the working of the Local Boards. The* Committee 
came to the conclusion that the urgent nc"ces,sity of the day, to rcincxly the alxive- 
mentionod state of affairs, was the dc'crentralisation of power and responsibi¬ 
lity at the lower level. The Q^nmittee, therefore, suggested that the’ respon¬ 
sibility for such regional and local development work should be assigned to 
such local institutions at the district level with the Government accepting the 
role of guiding, supervising and planning from a higher level, making avail¬ 
able the required finances and so on. 

Tlic * Balwantrai Mehta Committee ’ recommended the formation of Local 
Committees on par with Block Development Committees, to be named as 
Panchayat Samitis, and at the district level a District Committee to be called 
* Zilla Farishadinstead of the Local Boards, etc., in order to secure integra¬ 
tion in the various developmental activities. From the above it may easily 
be seen that the Gram Panchayat, the Panchayat Samiti, and the Zilla 
Parishad are the three responsible functionaries in the decentralisation of 
administration, who are entrusted with the implementation of the Dtvelop- 
mcntal Schemes. 
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'J'Jius uli Act, to proMdc for the cstablislmient in rurar areas of Zilla Farishada 
iind Panchayat Samitis, to assign to* them local Government fnnetions, and to 
entrust tlie execution of certain works and dcvelopincut schemes of tlie State* 
I'lvc Ve.Mr Hans to such bodies, and to provide for the decentralisation of 
povMTs and functions under certain ciiactinciits to tliosc local bodies for the 
purposes of promoting tlie di^vc*lopm<.‘nt of democratic institutions and securing 
a great(’r measure of ]iartieipation by the peopU^ in the Plans and in local and 
gov<'nmi('nt ailairs, was pusstxi in 1961, known as The Maharashtra Zilla 
i^srisluuls and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. 

As per pro\*isions contained in Section 9 of the Zilla Parisliuds and Paiichayal 
Samitis Act. 1061, tin* Satara Zilla Parishad has since lx.‘eii etuistitnted and 
it has started functioning siiiet* 12th August, 1062. TIa, Zilla Parishad c-onsisls 
of the follo^^•i^g Couueillors 

(1) Fift\-fuur eleetctl G<jmicilk?rs, one each from liftv-four electoral 
divisions in the district. 

i2) One woman eo-opled l)\ tlie elected Gouneillors of tlic Zilla Parishad. 

(3) Pleven Clininm*!! of e!(‘veii Panchayat Samitis in tlu* district, (c.v- 
oflicio Councillors). 

(4) Ki\'c Chairmen t»i li\e co-t?perati\'e soeiclics in the district, uoiniuuted 
b\ Co\'emm<‘nt as detailed under tla* htading ‘Election P’rocc^iirc.* 

Lhider Section 100 of the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, 
it shall Ixj the dut\' of the Zilla Parishad so far as tlie district fund at its 
disposal will allow, to make regional pr.'>vision \\'it]iin the district with rcspeit 
to all or any of the subjects cnumeratc’d in the first schedule as amendeci 
from time to time mider siih-section (2) (in the Act referred to as ‘Distrkl 
List*), and to execute* or maintain works of developmental seheims in tin 
district relating to. anv such snb|ec*ts. 

Among otluT things, tlie Zilla Parishad has Ixen emjxiwered under the sam* 
se ction 100) 

1. to make provision ior carrying out within tlu*^ district any other work 
or imasurc which is lik<'lv to prcnnoti* the health, safety, cdueatioii, cimilort, 
e<inveiiiencc or soeial, economic, or cultural w('ll-l)C'ing of the innabitanls 
of the district; 

2. to t*iideu\our, to promote pUiii development of the- disUicit by utilising 
to the maximum c\l(*nt, local resources and for that purpose, prepart 
annual and long Itfnn plan, regard being had to the plans already pre¬ 
pared h\' the Panchayat Samitis; 

3. subject to the rules, made by tlio State Govcrnincnt in this behalf, 
the Zilla Parishad may by resolidion, passed at its meeting and supported b\ 
2/3rds of its councillors (other tlian associate councillors) make provision fo: 
an>' public reception, ceremony or cntertiiinmcnt within the district or to 
contribute towards gathering siwiisorcd bv it in the district; 

•1. the Zilla Parisliad shall carry^ out tlie directions given or orders issued 
from lime to time by the State Govenmicut and snail provide adequate 
funds for purposes of measures to be undertaken for tlie ameUoratioii of die 
coudilious of tlie Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and any socially and 
educationally backyvard classes, and in particular, in the removal of 
untouebability; 

the Zilla Parishad shall perform such duties and fmictioiis as are 
enlrusted to it, or under any other law for the time being in force; 

6. the Zilla Parishad may incur expenditure outside the district on any 
matter in relation to miy of the pulses of this Act, such matters being of 
interest to the r<.*sidcnts of the district; 

7. tile Zilla Parishad shall make adequate arrangements and provisions 
for payment to its Councillors, members of Fandiayat Samitis, and membia’s 
of Standing Committet\ Subjec’ts Committees and any other Committee, 
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expenses incurred in travelling for the purpose of business of the Zilla 
Parishad or as tlie case may be, the Panchayat Samiti, in accordance with 
the rules, made by the State Government in this behalf; 

8. the Zilla Parishad may contribute to any fund sponsored by Covc^rn- 
ment to meet any calamity affecting the public in any part of India ; 

9. subject to the provisions of this Act, the Zill.a Parishad may exerciser 
general supervision and control over the work of the Chief Executive 
Officer; 

10. it sliall be lawful for die Zilla Parishad, under provisions of the 
Section 102, of the Act, to undertake, upon such terms and conditions, 
as may bo agreed upon, the construction, maintenance or repairs of an\ 
work, or the inanagcnK'iit of any Institution on behalf of the Central or 
State Go^'emnle^t, or any other local authorit^^ or any Court of \^hards ; 

11. the Zilla J^arishad may compromise (vide Section 105), in resp<'ct 
of any suit instituted by or against it, or in respect of any claim or demand 
arising out of any contract <'nlcr<!d into by or on behalf of it und(‘r this Act, 
for such sum of money or other compensation as it shall deem sufficient ; 

12. the Zilla Parishad may pay compensatiun out of die District Fund to 
an>’ person sustaining any damage by reason of tlu exercise, in good faith, 
of any of the powers vested in it, in its Committees or in Panchayat Samitis 
and in the presiding authorities, officers and servants by or undiT this Act. 

Subject to the provisions of this Act, and the rules made thereunder by the 
State Government, a Zilla Parishad may (t?/dc Section 106 of the Act) : - 

(a) do ;dl things necessary for the proper discharge of the functions and 
duties imposed on it by or under the Act, 

(h) sanction works or dev«'lopment schemes within the district (not Ix^in^ 
works or development schemes which a Panchayat Samiti has been em- 
]iowercd b\' this Act to sanction within the Block from block grants), 

(r) at any time*, (‘all for any proceedings of the Standing Committee or 
any Subjects Committee, or for any n turn, statement, account or report con¬ 
cerning or connected with any .subjects allotted diereto, 

(d) rccpiire. any of its officers or sers'ants to attend any meeting of the 
Zilla Parishad aiKl tender advice on any matter which concerns the deparl- 
nicnt, under which such oflic<T or servant is working; and evrr\ siuh 
offic'cr or servant shall comply with such requisition, 

(e) exercise powers or perfoim functions in respect of matters which b' 
or under this Acrt, arc not expressly conferred or imposed on the Panchayat 
Samitis or Standing Committee or a Subjects Committee, presiding autbn- 
ritv or officer or servant of or under tlie Zilla Parishad, 

if) revise or modify any decision taken by the Standing Committee, 
a Subjects Committee, pr(‘siding authority, nr officer of or under, or sers^ant 
of the Zilla Parishad, 

(g) exercise administrative control over officers and serv^ants holding 
office under it and 

(h) supervise gencMrally the execution of all dutie.s and functions, under 
this Act. 

Where the State Government, during any year, has declared any area as 
a famine stricl^ or an area of acute scarcity, and has granted suspen¬ 
sion or remission of land revenue, according to the scale prescribed by the 
State Government in this behalf, under the relevant Codi‘ or where distress 
is causc^ by ffc^s or other natural calamities in any area, it shaU be die 
duty of tlie Zilla Parishad having jurisdiction over the area, if sa- directetl 
by the State Government, to undertake relief operations in such area eitlK‘r 
by die grant of gratuitous relief in the fonn of doles of money or tJirough 
expenditure on such public works or such preventive or remedial measures as 
may be spedlicd by the State Government in the direction, (vide rule 107 
of the Act). 
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SECTION III. 

As prr provisions contained in section 78 of the Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, the Zilla Parishad shall appoint a Standing 
Committee and also the following; Subjects Committees; — 

1. Finance Committee, 

2. Works Committee, 

3. Agricultural Committee, 

4. Co-operative Committee, 

5. Education Committc'c, 

6. Health Committee. 

In view of the provisions contained in section 79 (Z) of the said Act, the 
Standing Coniinittec shall consist of 

1. The Resident, 

2. The (Chairmen of the Subjects Committees, 

3. Seven Councillors elected by the Zilla l*arishad from amongst its 
Councillors, of whom not less than two shall be members from the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes or socially or ('diicationally backward classcfi, 
as far as possible, 

4. Not more than two persons to be co-opted by the Parishad, who shall 
be associate members. 

The members to be co-opted, under item 4 above, shall be persons having 
special kno\v ledge or experience in respect of imy c)f the subjects allotted to 
the Standing Committee. 

The President of tlu* Parishad shall be tlu^ rx-officio Chairman of the Stand¬ 
ing Committee;. The Deputy Chief Executive Ofhcc'r, shall be the ex-officio 
Secretary of the Standing Committee. 

1. Committee for Co-operatwes.^li shall consist of : — 

(i) Five councillors not b(*iug associate councillors elected by the Zilla 
Parishad from amongst its eouneillors, 

(ii) Five associate councillors who shall have the right to vote. lokJc 
section 80(1) of the Act.] 

Other Subj('cts Comiuith'cs shall each consist of 

(t) Seven councillors (*leetcd by the Zilla Parishad from amongst its 
councillors, 

{ii) Not more thari two persons to be co-opted by the Parishad, who 
shall b(‘ associate members. The members to be co-opted under this item 
shall be tlie persons’ having s|iecial knowledge; or experience in respect of 
the subjects allotted to tlie relevant Subjects Committees. 

The Head of the Department of the Zilla Parishad .shall be the rx-officio 
Secretary of such CommitU'cs as the Zilla Pari.shad may direct. 

As per provisions contained ii^ .section 81 of the Zilla Parishad Act, no 
Councillor shall be elected on more than two Committees, including the Stand¬ 
ing Committee. No Chairman or Dc^puty Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti 
is eligible for election any Committee appointed under section 78. Evtiry 
election to a Committ<‘e, including the? Standing Committee, shall be held in 
accordance with the .sy.stem of proporti'mal representation by means of a single 
tran.sfcrable vote. 

The term of office of members of a Standing Committee and a Subjects Com¬ 
mittee of the Parishad shall lie co-tenninus with the term of the office of 
councillors of that Parishad. [vide Section 82 (1) of the Zilla Parisliad Act.J 

The Vicc-l^c.sident of the Parishad .shall be the Chairman of such two 
Subject.s Committt'cs, as the Parishad may determine. Tlie Councillors will, 
from amongst die elected Councillors, e\vct two persons to be Chairmen of the 
remaining Subjects Committce.s and two .such Subjects Committees as detiT- 
minecl by the Parishad, arc going to be under the same Chairman. {Vide 
Section 83 of the Zilla Parishad Act.) 

Each of the tliree Chairmen referred to above, will be getting a consolidated 
honorarium of Rs. 300 per month, with the facilities of free residential accom,- 
modation and will be entitled to such T. A. and D. A., as may be prescribed 
by the Government. {Vide Section 84 of the Act). 
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Section IV. 


As per provisions containied in sccti<)n 57 of the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads 
and Panchayat Saniitis Act, 1961, for every block a Panchayat Samiti lias been 
prox’ided, and every Panchayat Samiti shall consist of the followint; members 

(a) All councillors who are elected on the Zilla Parisliad from tlie 
(.‘Icctoral divisio'ns in the block. 

(h) The co-opted Councillor of the Zilla Parishad residing in the block. 

(c) The Chairmen of such Co-operative societies conducting the business 
of purchase and sale of agricultural products in the block as nominated by 
Government (to be associate members). 

(d) The Chairman of a co-operative society conducting business relating 
to agriculture (not bf'ing a society falling under ‘c’ above) in the block 
co-opted by tlic Panchayat Samiti (to be an associate member). 

(c) In ease of non-availability of woman member or a membtT of 
Scheduled Caste or Scheduled Tribe, cnc member each to be co-opted by the 
Panchayat Samiti, from the block who is a regular resident. 

(/) Sarpanclias elected by members of the Village Pajichayats. 

For the purpose of election of Sarpancha as mentioned in ‘f* above, the 
54 electoral divisions in tlie district have been sub-divided into 108 electoral 
colleges. Each College has returned one momber. 

Electoral Roll—AW the members of the Village Panchayat included in 
a College have been registered as the voters for the purpose of election. 
A Sarpancha of a Village Panchayat is entitled to contest the election under 
clause ‘ f * above. 


Tht‘ 11 Pancha\ai Saniitis, since lormulatcd, consist of the following members 
at pr(\sent. 

Serial Name of the* Panchayat Members at present. 

No. Samiti. 

1 M.ahabaleshwar ., Four elected Sarpanchas. 

One Chairman, of Panehagani No. 5 
Vividh Karyakari Society, Ltd., 
Panehagani. 

(associate iiK'mber). 

Two Zilla Parishad Councillors 
(elected). 


Wai , * • Eight elected Sarpanchas. 

One Chairman of Sale Purchase Union 
Ltd, Wai. 

Four Zilla Parishad elected Ccuncillors. 


3 Satara .. Twelve elected Sarpanchas. 

One Chairman of Satara Taluka Sale 
Purchase Union, Ltd., Satara, 
(associate mc’inber). 

Six Zilla Parishad elected Councillors. 

4 Jaoli .. Seven elected Sarpanchas. 

One Chairman of Jaoli Taluka Sale 
and Purchase Union, Ltd., Jaoli. 
(associate member). 

Four Zilla Parishad elected Councillors. 


5 Khandala .. Six elected Sarpanchas. 

One Chairman of Khandala Peta Sale 
and Purchase Union, Ltd., Khan¬ 
dala (associate member). 

Three Zilla Parishad elected Ccnmcil- 
lors. 

6 Phaltan .. Eij^t elected Sarpanchas. 

One Chairman of Phaltan Taluka Sale 

.. and Purchase Union, Ltd., Phaltan 
^ (assopfate member). 

Four Zilla Parishad elected Councillors. 


Panchayat 

Samitk. 
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Serial \amr of the Panchaynt Members at present. 

No. S.amiti. 


Chairman. 


Potvers and 
functions of 
Chairman, 


.. Eight elected Sarpanchas. 

One Chairman of Man Taluha Sah* 
and Purchase Union, Ltd., Man, 
(associate member). 

Four Zilla Parishad elected Councillors. 
•, Twelve elected Sarpanchas. 

One Chairman of Sale and Purchase 
Union, Ltd., Khatav (associahi 
mcinbor). 

Six Zilla Parishad elected CounciUors. 
.. Ten elected Siirpandias. 

One Chairman of Koregaon Te.lukri 
Sale and Purchase Union, Ltd., 
Koregaon (associate member). 

Five Zilla Parishad elected Councillors. 
]'V>urtf^eii elected Sarpanchas. 

One Chairman of Patan Taluka Sale 
and Purcha.so Union, Ltd.. Patan. 
(associate member). 

Seven Zilla Parishad eleeU^d Council¬ 
lors. 

.. Kightetm elected Sarpanchas. 

One Chairman of Karad I'aluka Sale 
and l^irchasc Union, Ltd., Karau. 
(associato member). 

Nino Zilla J^irishad eleeteel members. 

Jbe first iiK'etiiig of all Panchayat Samitls in the district was called on 
Till August, 1062, in all the respective Blocks, for election of their Chjiimien. 
•Xccordingly, the Chairmen of alt the Pancha\'at Sarnilis \verf‘ declared eleetetl 
on the same date. The term of the office of tho Chairmen and meml>ers of the 
Panchayat Samitis is going to bo cc-tenninns, t^idr Section 50 of tlie Zilla 
Parishad Act. 

'Jbo Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti is paid an honorarium ol Bs. 600 
jKT inontli with the facilities of free re.sidential accommodation, (vidf' 
S(’ci:on 69 of tito Act). The Deputy Chairman of Panchayat Samiti is paid 
an honorarium of Rs. 150 per month (ride Section 60 bf the Act). 
CJiainnan and the Deputy Chairman shall devote ^iifRcient time and attention 
to the duties of their offices. 

Each J anchayat Samiti has yet to (‘o-opt its memlKTs fallincunder clause's * d ' 
and r of Section 57 (7) of the Zilla ParishacT .Act. 

The elections of Sarpanchas under claiiso ‘f* of sc^crtioi, 57 of tlu- Zill i 
Parishad Act. were Iield under the sc'cret ballot system. 

Subfect to the provisions of this Act and the niles or regulations made 
thereunder 

(1) the Chairman of a Fandiayat Samiti ^all- 

(a) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Panchayat Samiti; 

(b) have access to the records of tho Panchayat Samiti; 

(c) exercise .supervision and control over the acts of officers and servants 
of or imdcr the Zilla Parishad and working in the Block in matters of 
(execution or administration (including tiio carrying into effc^^ the 
resolutions and decisions of the Panchayat Samiti) and the accounts anr! 
records of the Panchayat Samiti; 

(d) in relation to works and d©veloi>mcnt sclicmcs to be undertaken 
from hk^ck grants, eecercise such powers of sanctioning acquisition of 
property or sale or transfer thereof as may be specified by the State 
Concernment. 


7 Man 


8 Khatav 


9 Koregaon 


10 Patan 


11 Karad 
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(2) The Chairman of a Panchayal Sainiti may- 

la) call for any information, n turn, slalt inont, account or report from 
any olTiccr or servant working imch r tin' I*anch:ivat Sainiti ; 

(b) enter on and inspect any imincvablc properly in the block occupied 
by tlio Zilla Farishad, or any iastitiitiou in the Block iiiKlcr the control 
and inanai^emcnt of the Zilla Parishad, or the PaiK’lia\at Sainiti or any 
work or (Fc'cclopmcnl scheme in progress in the* Block undc'rtaken bv 
the- Zilla P'arishtul or the Panchayat Samiti or imclcT its dirc'clion. 


(1) Tho Depiih- Chairman of a Panchavat Sainiti shall— 

(a) in the absence of the Chairinan, prrsuh' at the meetings of the 
Pnnclia>'at Samiti ; 

(b) exercise such of the power'' and ]>c‘il'orm sueli <d tlie duties of the 
Chairman of the Fanchayat Samiti as the Chairman from time to time may, 
subject to Uie rules made by tlu^ Stah' Covernnunt in tliat behalf, 
dc'logato to him by an order in writing; and 

(c) pending the election of the Chairman, or during the absence of tlie 
CHiairman c'xc^rc ise the pow<Ts and pcTfomi tlie duties of the Chainnan. 

(2) 'Hie Deputy Chairman of' a Panehu>at Samiti may enit'r on and 
inspect any imniovable property in the Block ocennied by the Zilla Parishad 
or any institution in tlie Bloc^c under the control and managemont of the 
Zilla Farishad or the Panchayat Samiti or any work or de\'el(>pm<'nt scheme 
in progress in the Block luidertaken b\ the Zilla Parishad or tlie Panchasat 
Siuniti or under its direction and vshall m'ikI a report of sueli inspection to 
th(' Chairman of the Pancliayat Samiti. 


Powcis and 
i’unctions of 
Deputif 
ebainnan. 


SECTION V. 


1. The President shall— 

(a) convene, preside at, and conduct meetings of the. Zilla Fwisbad ; 

( b) hav(‘ access to the records of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(c) discharge all duties iin])osed, and exercise all the powers conferred 
on him by or undi'r this Act; 

(d) w'atcli oxer the financial and executive administration of tho Zilla 
Parisliad and submit to the Zilla Farishad all questions connected therewith 
w hich shall appear to him to require its orders ; and 

(e) txxcrcise adininislrativo supervision and control oxxt the Chief 
Kxeeutix'o Officer for securing iinplemeiitation of resolutions or dt'cisions of 
the Zilla Parishad or of tlu'. Standing Committee, or of anx’^ Subject*; 
Committee, or of anx’ Panchayat Samiti. 


PoXVhUS AND 
MJNJf.nONS Ol' 
THE President. 

THE VlCE- 
I^IESIOENI- 
and OITIEK 
OFFICIALS. 

Powers and 
Functions of 
President. 


2. llio Prc.sident may in cases of emergency direct the execution f;r 
suspension or .stoppage of any xvork or the doing of any act xvhich requires 
the sanction of tlie Zilla Parishad or any authority thereof, and immcnliate 
e.vecution or doing of x\iiich is, in his opinion, necessary for the serxice or 
safety of the public, and may direct that tlur cwpensc of executing such work 
or doing such act .shall bo paid from the District fund ; 

l^ovided tliat. ho sliall re|x>rt fortliwith tlie action taken under this section, 
and the full reasons tlxereof to the Zilla Parishad, tlie Standing Committee 
and the appropriate Subjects Committee at their next meetings and the Zilla 
Farishad, or the Committee inav amend or annul the direction made bv the 
President. 


The Vicc-PresideRt shall— 

(a) in the aliscnec of tlie FYosident, pnside at the meetings of tlie 
Zilla Parishad; 

(b) exercise such of tlxe poxvexs and perform such of tlie duties of the 
Frwident as tlie President from time to time may, subject to the rules 
made by the Slate Coximmcnt in this behalf, delegate to liim by an order 
in xxriting; and 

pending die election of a President, or during the absence of the 
lYcsident, exercise the poxvers and perform the duties of die Pi-esident 
Vf 5730-68 


Powers and 
Functions of 
Vice-President. 
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Powers and 
functions of 
Chairman of 
Standing 
Committee and 
Subjeots 
Committees. 


1. Subject to the provisions of the Act, and the rules made thereunder 
by the State Government— 

(a) the Chairman of the Standing Committee or a Subjects Committee 
shall- 

(i) convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the Committee; and 
( a ) have access to the records of tlie Committee; 

(/?) the Chairman of any such Committee may, in relation to subjects 
allotted to the Committee— 

(i) call for any information, return, statement, account, or 
any officer employed by or holding office under the Zilla Fanshad or 

any servant thereof; and . j u 4 . 1 , 

(it) enter on and inspect any immovable property occupied by the 
Zilla Parishad or any institution under the control and management of 
the Zilla Parishad or any work or development scheme in progress under¬ 
taken by the Zilla Parishad or under its direction : 

Provided that, the Chairman of the Standing Com/nittce may, in relation 
to any subject allotted to any Subjects Committee, also exercise the powers 
under this clause. 


2. The Cliairman of the Standing Committee may grant leave of absence 
for any period exceeding two mouths, but not exceeding four months, to any 
officer of Class I Service (other than the Chief Executive Officer) or Class II 
Service holding office under the Zilla Parishad. 

Duties Procedure Save as otherwise provided by or under this Act, the powers to bj 

etc of Committees duties to be discharged by, and which subjwt enumexated 

to W nrescribed district list are to be allotted to, the Standing Committee and each 

hv regulations Subjects Committees, shall be such as may be prescribed by 

^ ” * tions ; but all subjects in relation to social welfare enumerated in the District 

List are by this section allotted to the Standing Committee. 

Fxecutive Officers A Chief Executive Officer, a Deputy Chief Executive Officer 11 Block 
of the Parishad Development Officers and the Heads of various departments of the Zilla Pamhad 
ot tne ransnaa. executive officers of the Zilla Parishad. They are all gazett^ officers 

and arc transferable by the State Government to other districts. The Chief 
Executive Officer belongs to the cadre of Indian Administrative Service and 
his rank is equal to that of the Collector. Tlie Deputy Chief Executive Officer 
is an officer of thti rank of the Deputy Collector. The Block Development 
Officers are Class II Officers while the Heads of the Departments are either 
Class I or Class II Officers. All the executive officers, are to draw their pay 
and allowance's from the consolidated fund of the State except travclliog 
allowance (other than travelling allow'ancc on transfer) which is to be drawn 
from District Fund. 


There are five State Government Officers in the General Administration 
Department, two in tlic Finanw Department, three' in the' Agrit'iilture Depart¬ 
ment, five in the Educatiem Department (including the Head Master of tfie 
Pratapsinh High School, Satara), one in the Industries and Co-operative 
Department, five in the Works Department, six in the Health Department, one 
in the Revenue Department, and eleven Block Development Officers. Of the 
Gazette^ Officers, the Chief Executive Officer, the Deputy Chief Executive 
Officer, the Chief Accounts and Finance Officer, the Educational Inspector and 
District Engineer are Class I Officers. 

Powers and ^duties (1) Chief Executive Officer 

^ (i) He shall lay down the duties of all the officers and servants of or 

Executive Officers, office under the Zilla Parishad in accordance with the rules made by 

the State Government. 

(ii) He shall be entitled to call for any information, return, statement, 
account or report from any office or servant of, or holding office under the 
Zilla Parishad. 

(Hi) He shall supervise and control the execution of all activities of the 
Zilla Parishad. 

(in) He shall have custody of all papers and documents connected with 
the proceedings of meetings of the Zilla Parishad and of its committees 
(excluding Panchayat Samitis). _ 

1 Vide Sections 95 to 99 of the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 
1961. 
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(v) He shall draw and disburse money out of the District Fup'^ 

(vi) He shall exercise supervision and control over the acts of officers and 
servants holding office under the Zilla Parishad in matters of executive 
administration and those relating to accounts and records of the Zilla Parishad. 

(vii) He shall be entitled to attend the meetings of the Zilla Parishad or 
any of its committees (including any Panchayat Samiti). 

( via ) Any of the powers conferred or duties or functions imposed upon or 
vested in the Chief Executive Officer by or under the Maharashtra State 
Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Siunitis Act, 1961, may also be exercised, 
performed or discharged under the control of the Chief Executive Officer 
and subject to» such conditions and limitations, if any, as he may think fit 
to lay down, by any officer or servant holding office under the Zilla Parishad 
to whom the Chief Executive Officer generally or specially empowers by 
order in writing. All such orders of the Chief Executive Officer shall, 
however, be laid before the President, the Standing Committee and the 
relevant Subject Committees for information. The Chief Executive Officer 
has already deh*gated some powers to his subordinates. 

(ix) He shall ass€^ss and give his opinion confidentially every year on 
the work of the officers of Class I Service and Class II Service holding 
office under the Zilla Parishad ; forward them to such authorities as may be 
prescribed by the State Government and lay down the procedure for writing 
such reports about the work of officers and servants of Class HI service and 
Class IV service under the Zilla Parishad. 

(2) Deputy Chief Executive Officer :— 

(1) He shall be the Se^cretary, ex-officio, of the Zilla Parishad, as well as the 
Standing Committee. (vide section 9 and 79 of the Act). 

(3) Block Development Officer 

(1) He shall have the custody of all papers and documents connected 
with the proceedings of meetings of the Panchayat Samitis, 

(2) He shall be the Secretary, ex-officio, of the Panchayat Samiti. (vide 
Section 57 of the Act). 

(3) He shall, subject to the general ordcT of the Chief Executive Officer 
grant leave of absence to officer or servant of Class Til service or of Class IV 
service of the Zilla Parishad working under the Panchayat Samiti. 

(4) He shall call for any information, return, statement, account, repK>rt 
or explanation from any of the officers or servants working under the 
Panchayat Samiti. 

(5) He shall draw and disbur.se money out of the grant or grants payable 
to the Panchayat Samiti under Sectiems 185 and 188. 

(6) He shall, in relation to the works and development schemes to be 
undertaken from the block grants, exerci.se such powers of sanctioning 
acquisition of property, sale or transfer therc*of, as may he .specified by 
the State Government. 

(4) Heads of Departments:— 

(1) Every head of the Department of the Zilla Parishad may, in respect 
of works and development schemes pertaining to his Department, accoid 
technical sanction thereto. 

(2) He shall assess and give his opinion confidentially c'very year on the 
work of officers of class II service working in his Department and shall 
forward them to the Chief Executive Officer. 

(3) The Head of a Department of a Zilla Parishad specified bv the 
Zilla Parishad in this behalf, shall be the secretary, ex-officio, of such 
Subject Committees as the Zilla Parishad may direct, (vide Section 80 
of the Act). 

The various Subject Committees are 
(a) Finance Committee, 

ih) Works Committee, t 

ic) Ae^iculture Committee, 

(d) Co-operatives Committee, , 

(e) Education Committee and 
(/) Health Committee. 

Vf 5730-e8£i * 
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SECTION VI. 

Undw clause A of Sub-section (I) of Set-Uou U of Uio Maharashtra ZiII| 
I’arishads and Panclunat Saniitis Act, 19(51, Satara District lias been divider 
into ^ electoral diN isions for the purpose of the elections of the Oonncillors to 
Satara Zilla Parishad. Tliesc divisions have been formed on the basis of 
|K)pulatioii, evcr\' Councillor bcin|; elected approximately for a population of 
35,(XX). Due attention has also been paid to variations in geographical 
conditions of the Block, for instance, in Mahabalcshwar Block, 2 electoral 
divisions ha\'e been formulated entitling them to return two elected 
(Councillors. 

2. Each Electoral Di\ision has rctunicd one Councillor and there WJis 
separate election for each Electoral Division, llirco seats for Scheduled Castes 
are reservc'd, onc‘ each for Targaon Division, Taluka Koregaon; Vaduj 
Division, Khahtav Block and Nimblak Division, in Phaltan Block. No reserva¬ 
tion has been gi\Tn to Scheduled Tribes in the district. 

3. llic break up of the number of Councillors in the Satara Zilla PiuishaJ 
is as follo^^'s 

(a) 54 Councillors elected by direct elections. The details of the 

cdected Councillors arc as under 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Name of the block- 

Plialtan 


No. of elected 
Cotincillor!. 

4 

o 

Khandala 



3 

3 

Mahabalcshwar 



2 

4 

Wai 



4 

5 

Man 



4 

6 

Khatav 



6 

7 

Koregaon 



5 

8 

Satara 



6 

9 

Jaoli 



4 

10 

Patan 



7 

11 

Karad 


•• 

9 


(h) One woman lias been co-opted by tlic elected Councillors in (o) above. 

(c) 11 Chairmen from tl»c Pandiayat Samitis in the district (out of thest' 
11 chairmen, 8 are already t^lccted Councillors and remaining tliree are frojn 
elected Sarpanchas of Village Pancha\'ats on Panchayat Samitis in the 
district), and 

(d) 5 Chairnicii of Co-operative Societies as nominated by Covemment 
arc ns under : — 

1. Chairman of (;o-opcrati\’c Land Mortgage Bank Ltd., Karad. 

2. Chainium of Satara District Sale ana Purchase Union Ltd., Satara. 

3. Chairman of Satara District Cooperative Association Ltd., Satara. 

4. Chairman of Satara District Co-operative Board Ltd., Satara. 

5. Chairman of Satara District Central Co-operative Bank Ltd., 
Satara. 

Thus it will be scoii that the Satara Zilla Fcirishad consists of 62 Councillors 
in all, of which 9 Courjcillors are in dual capacities. 

4. Electoral Ro//.—The electoal rolls of tlie Maharashtra Legislative 
Assembly Constituencies prepared under the. provisions of the Bepresentation 
of the Peoples Act, 1950, and wdiich were in force on 30th April, 1962, were 
utilised as the Voter's list for the purpose of electing the ^ Cbuncillors 
mentioned alx)vc. The ehscUons of the Zilla Parishad w^cro organised and 
carried out on the same lines as those of tlu^ Assembly and Parliamentarv 
Elections, held in Fcbmary, 1962, i.c., bv st cret ballot system. Every person 
>vhosc name is in tlic^ list of the voters of any Electoral Division of the District 
is entitled to contc.st the cdcctioii, vide Section 15 of the Zilb Farishads and 
Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. The disqualifications for bcine Councniors nm 
enumerated in Section 16 of the said Act, 
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I cnn uf Officcu.—'I'hc tcnix ol ofiicc oi' the President, the Vice-Presi^nt and 
the Councillors will be of 5 years duration from 12th August, vtclc 

Section 10 of the Act. 

Honororiiim.—'h\ accordance with the provisions oi Sediou 46 of the Ad, 
I he President, wlio is supposed to devote sufficient time and attention to the 
duties of Ids office, shall 1x5 paid an honorarium of Us. 500 per month in 
addition to the facilities of free residential accommodation. Tlic Vice-President 
sliall be paid Us. 300 per month as honorarium besides free residential 
aecommodation. He \\iil receive this honorarimn by virtue of his being the 
Chairman of die h\o Subject Coininittccs as shiill be determined by tlie 
/.ilia Purishad vide Section S3 of the Zilla Farisliads and Paneliayat Samitis Act, 
1?>61. The otlier two Cliainnen of tlio two Subjeel-Coininittecs each will 
also be paid Us. 300 each per month as honorarium with free residential 
accommodation. 


SECTION VII. 

I'iuanccs of tlic Zilla Parishad (including Financial resources) 

A local fmxd called a “ l^strict Fund ” has been created in this district, 
rive following amounts are to be paid into it: (1) the balances of the local 
fund of the Ex-District Local Board and tlie Ex-District School Board, 
(2) the net proceeds of tlie cesses in the Dislriet authorised by Sections 144 
and 146, (3) tho balance of the amount of th<j tax on professions, trades, callings 
and employments, (4) all rents and profits accruing from the property 
(iincluding ferries) \ested in the /ilia Parishad, (5) tlic proceeds of all tolls 
and least s of tolls on roads and bridges vested in Zilla Parishad, (6) all sums 
ree<‘i\'ed by tlie Zilla Parishad, for exeeution of or from taxation under 
the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayal Samitis Act, 1961, 

(7) the interest on the sale proceeds of any securities lield by ihe Zilla Parishad, 

(8) the receipts on account of diarilies and trusts placed under the manage¬ 
ment of tlie Zilla Parishad, (9) all grants, loans, assignments and contributions 
made by the State (Iovernm<‘Tit, (10) all grants, loans and contributions meant 
lor PaiK‘ha)*at Samitis or any institutions or persons w’hich are to bo paitl 
through the Zilla Parishad by (k)V(‘riimeiit, (11) all sums paid In the State 
Cnncrninint to Zilla Parishad to nu'ct the expenditure towards the performance 
of any ngoncy functions, (12) all amounts rewuved from persons for supplying 
or providing services, facilities, boiu'fits or amenities, (13) all sums realised 
by way of pcaialties otlicrwiso than In way of a fine in a criminal case and 
(14) other miscellaneous sources. 

file Satara District Fund is to be deposited in the Satuia District Cciitial 
Co-operative Bank Ltd., Sataia. 1 'Ik* following are the charges to be defra\ cd 
by tlic Zilla Parishad from the District Fund,^ 

(i) Tlie montlily honoraria to tiic presiding finthoritics (e.g. thi' 
President, tlie Vice-President, Chairmen of the subject committees and 
Cliainnen and Deputy Chairmen of tho Panchayal Samitis). 

(ii) The travelling and other allow’anccs of the Councillors, members of 
any Panchayat Samiti or commitloc and of officers holding posts under 
and tlie sextants of Zilla Parishad. 

(iii) Tho salaries and allowances of the officers and tlie serv'auts of tlie 
Class III scrxicc and Class IV servioo working under tlie Zilla Parl^iad. 

(iv) Pensions (including contributions tow'ards pensions) and other 
retiring allowances, gratuities or compassionate allow'anccs payable to officers 
and servants and tlieir families. 

(v) The cost of acquisition of land and establishment of markets. 

(^’i) The cx)st of peifbmiancc of agency functions entrusted to it. 

llie main source of income of the Zilla Parishad is the financial assistance 
received from tho Maharashtra State Govermnent in tlic form of various ^ants 
enumerated below 

(1) 70 per cent, of the amount of the ordinary laud revenue iucluding 
non-agricultural assessment roalistd dining the previous revenue y<. 5 ar from 
lands within die limits of the Satara District (vide section 180). 


Finance. 
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(2) An equalisation grant equal to the difference between the amo^t 
arrived at on the basis of rupees two per cajHta of tlie po-pulat!on according 
to 1061 census and die amount paid to die Zilla Farishad under Section 180. 

(3) 75 per cent, of the expenditure incurred in respect of certain 
specific works and development schemes transferred to Zilla Farishad. Tlie 
grant is known as Purposive Grant. 

(4) An establishment grant equal to 75 per cent, of the average annual 
cost on account of the salaries and allowances of the staff of the State 
Government transferred to the Zilla Farishad to be appointed in the District. 
Technical Service, Class III and the District Service, Class III and IV. 

(5) Deficit adjustment grantThe duration of this grant is for the first 
five years of the Zilla Farishad regime. Thereafter in every succeeding year 
the grant is to be progressively reduced during the course of the next ten years. 

(6) Local Cess Matching (irant Ceilain proportion (to be determined 
by the State Government) of a cess on land revenue collected at a rate 
in excess of the minimum puscribed by the Maharashtra Zilla Farishads and 
Panchayat Sainitis Act, 1961. 

(7) Incentive Grants .-—This grant is to serve as incentive for speedier 
progress of the developmental activities of the Zilla Farishad. 

(8) Grants for Flan Schemes These grants are meant for works and 
developmental schemes included in the cievelopment plan of the State 
and related to any subject included in tlie District list. 

(9) Block Grants These grants are to be paid by the State Government 
through the Zilla Farishad to tlu* blocks for carrying out specific types of 
works and developmental schemes in the block area. 

(10) Advances to bo made out of the Land Bevenuc Recoupment Fund 
for the purposes of meeting any deficit in the amount of Land Hevcniie grant 
(The deficit being due to the suspension of remission of the land revenue.). 

(11) Grant-in-aid approximatoly equal to the extra stamp duty realised 
undtT Section (1) of the Maharashtra Zilla Farishads and Panchayat Samitis 
Act, 1961, in res])ect of the properties situated within tlie jurisdiction of the 
Zilla Farishad. 


(12) Sums paid by the State Government to meet expenditure on account 
of the execution or maintenance of tlu‘ vv<3rks or developmental schemes 
entrusted to the Zilla Farishad by the State Government on Agency basis 
(vide Section 123). 


(13) Other Sources of Income :—(Taxes, Fees, etc.) 


(/) Income on account of the Local Fund Gc’ss. 

(it) Income by way of a ce.ss not <?xceeding nineteen naye paise 
per every rupee of water rate leviable under the provisions of the Bonii)av 
Irrigation Act, 1879 (vufc Section 146). 

(Hi) Income by way of the 'following taxes levied by tlie Zilla 
Farishad 

(a) tax on persons carrying on any profes.‘ion, trade, calling or 
employment within the limits of the District, 

(b) a general water tax, 

(c) a tax on public entertainment and amusement, 

(d) a pilgrim tax, 

(e) a special tax on lands or buildings. 

(iv) Income by way of fees in any public market:— 

(a) a licence fee on brokers, commission agents, weighmen or 
measurers practising their calling therein, 

(h) a market fee for the right to expose goods for sale in the market 
or for tlie use of any building or structure therein, 

(c) the fees on the registration of animals sold in the markets (vide 
Section 157). 


The balances of the fonner District Local Board and the District Sdiool 
Board as they stood on 30th April, 1902, balance in the ledger account of the 
Distoct Building Committee (including public contributions) as on 30th April 
1962, tlie balance in the Pension and Provident Fund accounts of the 
ftedecessor and the District Schcxil Board were Rs. 12,765-97 Rs. 22 317-57 
and Rs. 8,729-44, respectively. * * * 
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In 1.962-63, the Zilla Parishad, Satara, expected that the following amounts 
would be realised 


Rs. 

Government Help 

Land Revenue Grant .. .. 16,50,000 

Equalisation Grant . . .. 6,89,470 

Purposive Grant .. .. 75,52,338 

Establishment Grant .. .. 6,31,861 

Deficit Grant .. .. 21,00,000 

Plan Grant .. .. 8,47,341 

Block Grants . . .. 14,04,500 

Other Sources— 

Local Fund Cess .. .. 7,12,800 

Water Rate Cess . , . . 1,34,040 

Profession Tax . . .. 35,000 

Contributions from the Municinalities . . 85,930 

Receipts from the Basic Schools . . 25,670 


Total .. 1,58,78,950 


The expenditure on various items was expected to be as under 


Education 


Rs. 

81,90,785 

Mc'dical 


4,05,044 

Public Health 


4,33,344 

Ayurved 


80,893 

Agriculture 


2,25,997 

Animal Husbandry 


2.17,393 

Social Welfare 


2,84,763 

Co-operative 


plus 1,14,240 
28,746 

Industries 


1,98,541 

Block Expenditure 


16,79,500 

Works 


29,45,278 

Health Engineering 


1,89,754 

Irrigation 


18,320 

Pension, Provident Fund 


1,41,230 

Miscellaneous 


2,30,325 


Total 

1,53,84,153 


SECTION VIII. 

Genehal Aoministration Department. 

Introductory.—The General Administration Department of the Zilla Parishad 
came into being witli clFecl from 1st May, 1962, along with six other Departments 
of the Zilla Parishad. The General Administration Department is headed by the 
Chief Executive Officer himself who is helped by two OflGcers in the Deputy 
Collectors grade, viz., the Deputy Chief Executive Officer and Administrative 
Officer. The Deputy Chief Executive OflScer plays an important role in tlie 
Administration of Zilla Parishad next to Chief Executive Officer, as he has to 
look after the whole affairs of the General Administration Department in the 
absence of the Chief Executive Officer. Besides he is the secretary of the 
Standing Committee of tlie Zilla Parishad. Prior to 1st May, 1962, the General 
Administration Department was not in existence but two branches of the 
Collectors office viz. Development Branch and Village Fanchayat Branch were 
dealing with .the development work. The Development Branch was headad by the 
District FVofect Officer in the Deputy Collectors grade and the Village Fanchayat 
Branch by Village Fanchayat Officer who was also in the Deputy Collector's 
grade. The important role of the General Administration Department of Zilla 
Parishad is to control tlie whole non-gazetted establishment of the Zilla Parishads 
and Fanchayat Samitis, to arrange for the meetinjK of Zilla Parishad and Subject 
Committee, to plan for the Development Works to oe undertaken by Zilla Parishad 
and to keep administrative control on all Departments and Fanchayat Samitis. 


Working on 

VARIOUS 

DEPARTMENTS. 
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All Kuvciiuc and V^illaj'o l*anchayat uiaitcrb of Zilla Purisliad are dealt with 
by this de]^artiiionl. According to tin* budi»et t'stiniatcs prepared for the 
\(‘ar 1962-03 tlie f<>llo^^ iuJ; proM'sij>n.s liave Ikvu inadt‘ for incurrinj; exi>enditui '0 

(1) I'or pavincnt of llr-norarinin, P. A. ele., to i^csideiit, 1,48,125 

Vieo-lV(‘sid(‘iit, Tahika Cliainiien and Meinlx'rs of Zilla 
Parishad and l^anchayat Sainitis 

(2) Expenditure on stall etc. . . . . 1,18,382 

II(«) Staffing pattern of Panchayat Santitis.--Ai ])ic.scnt there arc 11 Paiidiayat 

Sainitis in the District M'hich arc headed by” Block De\elopinent DlRccrs vvdio 
are Cluzctted Olfieers in the rank of Mainlatdars. l\>rmerly i.t*. before 
the* 1 st May, 1962 , 11 k‘ ]\»ncha\at Sainitis ^^ere termed as Development Blocks. 
(JoNcrmncnt is now considering to fix the stallini^ pallern of I’anchayat Sainitis 
on the basis of population of blex'ks. For this purjiose tin; blocks have been 
put into tliree. j^rades as shown lx 4 ow 

( 1 ) Blocks ha\in;; population less than 60 ,(X) 0 . 

( 2 ) Blocks having; ])opulalion between 60,000 and l, 2 (h 0 U(». 

( 3 ) Blocks havinj:; population o\ct 1 , 20 , 000 . 

In the proposed staffing pattern the above calei;ories of blocks will roughly 
j^et th<* f<nlov\ injT staff : — 


(1) Block of Jst C!attt;or\ 

(2) Block of 2nd Ckilejj;on- 

(3) Block of 3rd C'atc!jjoi\ 

Then* arc 1, 1 and 6 blocks ol 

respectively. 


Clerical Extension 

stren^h. strt‘ngtli. 

16 18 

20 30 

2.3 32 

and .'> cM'c'u:ori.s in the District 


HI. Pofce/w, duties and fttnetUnis. — Vhc Clhief ExiiutiNc- Officer Jicdds the 
pow\ rs as mentioned in se c tion 95 of thc^ Maharashtra Zilla l^arishad and 
PaiK'hayat Sainitis .Act, 1961. 

I\'. Works and .vehc/aev nnderlahu and lo In’ iin/>le>nentcd.—'T\u.‘ Coinnni- 
iiitN Dc\'clopJiu‘tit l'Vni:;ranijiic and tlie l.oc.il D<‘\'clopnuait Prolamine \vc‘re 
foniuj’K dealt with !>s tlu* CailK-ctor’s Dc\ <*]opiiicnl Branch, d’ht' Ciaieral 
Administration 1 )epai tnuait is now (k-alini^ w itli theye two proLTranniU'S Tli» 
cK lails ol tlu- ( animinnity D«'\ clopnif-nt pr )i^rainm(\ 1 ,ocal Dc\ rlojinu-nt am! 
lloiisiiur Promainrne are as iindcT : — 


Coininnnhy Deevlopment d he CoimminitN Deve lopment 

riojriannnc stalled in Satara distiicl from tlic year 1953 and talukas om> 
after the other wc-rci taken u}> uiuha- this projirainnicx At prcsscajt all the 
9 talukas and 2 niahals in the district are coxc-red b\ Community Development 
I'Voi;rainine. 'llu-x arc- in the followanir slaves : — 

(1) Staj'e one lilock : — 


( 1 ) Korej^aon. 

(2) Jaoli 

(3,) ^lahabale.shw'ar 
(4) Kliatav 
(2) Stage two 

(1) Karad 

(2) Satara 

(3) Patan 

(4) Wai 

(5) KhandaJa 

(.3) Prc'-i'xtension and 


Date of starting 1st static. 
2nd October 1960. 

1st April 1961. 

1st October 1961. 

1st April 1962. 


l.st 

1st 

1st 

1st 


& 


Ckinnminitv De' 


1958. 

1959. 

October 1959. 
OctobcT 1959. 
1st October 1960. 
elopinc'iit : — 


(1 , 1st April 1960. 

(2) Phallan .. 2nd October 1960. 

'rhe sc‘hematic budi;el provi.sion lor the.sc' blocks is as under :~ 


(1) Korej;aon 

(2) Jaoli 

■ (3) Maliabalcsliw ar 
(4) Khatav 


24 lac.s, 

12 lacs. .. 
12 lac.s. 

. . 24 lacs. .. 


For live years. 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 
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Stage i/— 

(1) Karud 12-5 lacs 

(2) Palau 10 lacs 

(3) Satara 10 lacs 

(4) Kliatav 5 lacs. 

(5) Wui 5 lacs. 

Prr-cx'tcmion in Comrnunitf/ Development 

Mail . . 21,000 

llialtaii . . I3<>. 


J<or five years. 
Do. 

Du. 

Du. 

Do. 


I''ur fiv(' \cars. 
Du. 


llic blocks ha\*i> lo incur the c\pciKliliirc on the folluv, iiu; sectors of develop¬ 
ment prosraininc 

(1) Project Headquarters. 

(2) AKricultiirc and Animal Husbandry. 

(3) Irriffation. 

(4) R€i<4aination. 

(5) Education. 

(0) Social Education. 

(7) Health and Sanitation. 

(8) Communication. 

(0) Rural ;irts and Crafts industries. 

(10) Housing;. 


The expenditure under tlic above heads \\as beini; inimrred by tlk‘ Rloek 
Jlcvclopiiumt Officers pri<jr to 1st May 1962. The same procedure is adopted In’ 
llio Block DcNclopuMiit Officers after the fennation of the Zilla Parishad. 

Hural Dousing Scheme.—'lin: scKomc of Rural Huusiiii^ was previou.sl> dealt 
with by the Ckmununity Dcxelopinent Branch of the CoiUx-'toTs Office. Ihoin 
Jst May 1962 i.c. after furmatioii of Zilla Parishad, the Co-innmnit}^ Development 
Branch is merged with tlic Zilla Parishad and the Chit'f Executive Officer 
sanclk)ns loans siibfcct to the availability of the funds in the block budget. 
I'roiii 1st May 1962 loans to the extent of Rs. 5,4hS in n sp<k‘t of 7 cases ha\e 
h(‘cn sanctioned. 

Under the CoNt rnincnl oid< rs llic schianc has not heen transferred to the 
/ilia Parishad. '^Tlie .scheme is therefore, lK*ing transferre.d to the Collector (;i 
Satara and all tla^ Block D< x’c*lopnient Officers, have belli infonned aec'orcTinglv 
lo send the Iasi's duly eiiquiied into, dinxt to the Colhx'toi for further action. 

iMcal Development Works Fro gramme.—A grant of Rs. 1,50,000 was placed 
iit the disposal of tlie Collector of Satara for cxetn-itiou of the Local Devt'lopini nt 
Works during vear 1961-62. Out of this sanctioned grant Rs. 1,18,4.'>5-5I 
Ill's, were utilised on 15 Local Development \\ orks up to the end of March 
1962 and for completing previous works. 

As no separate grunts were sanctioned bv Co\ximncnt tlic Lffiiaiice Depart- 
inciit of the Zilla Parisliad lias tikcn the matter witli GJovermnent as District 
Funds cannot he utilised b)' the Zilla Parishads for Lotxil Development Works. 

Works and Schemes retahwd by State Government.—1110 Five Year Plan 
schemes wliicli were dealt with by the Collector's Development Branch are now 
being dealt with bv the Collector and the programme has not been transferred 
to Zilla Parishad. 

Village Panchayat Braiwh.—Ptior to 1st May 1962, the Village Pandiayat 
.'idiniiiistration was run under th<* Bombay Village Pandiavats Act, 1958. One 
District Village Pandiayat Mandal was constituttil for eacii District to perfonn 
the duties and exercise the powers, given under die above act. The strength 
f)f tlie Satara District Village Paiichiwat Mandal was 19, out of whldi tlic 
Collector; the President, District Coeal Board; the Chairman, District 
School B<^rd and the Vice-Chairman, District DevelopmCTit Board were 
the ex-officio members. Out of tlie remaining, four mcm^rs were nominated 
by the District Local Board and th<? oUkts w'cro the non-official members 
elected by the Sarpanehas of the Village Panchiiyats at one pcT Taluka. 
Cericrallv, the meetings of the District Village ^ Panchayat Mandal were 
t'orneiiecl quarterly. ^Hie total strengtli of the V'illage I^'andiayats in the* 
district is 744 and that of tlie Village Panchayat Secretaries is 581. All the? 
villages in the district w'ene covered under Village Panchayats except 61 villages 
in Koyna valley in Patau and Jaoli talukas. As some of these villages arc 
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^bmerged and the othe'rs are Roini; to be submerged under the waters of the 
Koyna Dam, no Village Panchayats have been estA>lished at these villages. 

Now, after the inccjption of the Mahtirashtra Zilla Parishad and Panchayat 
Sainitis Act, 1961, the control of general administration of the Village Panchayat 
is transferred to Zilla Parishad. The post of the District Village Panchayat 
Officer is abolished. The District Village Panchayat Mandal is mso abolished 
with effect from 1st May 1962. At present, the Village Panchayat administration 
is run at the Block and District levels under the general control of the Taluka 
Panchayat Samitis and Zilla Parishad. The staffing pattern of the Village 
Panchayat Staff is shown separately under General Administration Department. 

Revenue Branch.— to 1st May 1962 the Revenue Branch was not in 
existence. It is established since 1st May 1962. It consists of one Revenue 
Officer and other necessary staff* No» specific scheme or work has been entrusted 
to this branch. However, the work of the following nature is done in this 
branch 

(1) Grant of permission to the Village Panchayat to lease, sell or otlicrwise 

transfer lands vested in them for development work. 

(2) Removal of cncroaclimtiiits mi tlic properties and roads vested in the 

Zilla Parishad, and the Village Panchayats. 

(3) Proposals for Acquisition of Lands for development works. 

(4) Miscellaneous recoveries due to Zilla Parishad. 

Social Welfare Branch. 

The office of the Social Welfare Officer, Sattira, is now transferred to the 
Zilla Pari.shad with effect from 1st May 1962. The subjects transferred to 
ZiUa Parishad under Social Welfare are e numerated in the Maharashtra Govern¬ 
ment Gazette extraordinary, dated 1st May, 1962. Though the hostels therein 
have hveii shown as transferred to the Zilla Parishad, in actuality however, the 
hostels continue to be with the Director of Social Welfare, Maharashtra State, 
Poona i.e., with the GoveriinK iil in Stale sector. 

1. The ffcnesia of the present Department.—In the yt ar 1928, the then 
Government of Bombay had appointed a CommilUv under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. O. B. H. Starte, I.C.S., tt) investigate into the problems of the 
untoucliables and to suggest various schemes for the uplift and amelioration ol 
the Backward Classes. Early efforts were directc'd for long to emancipate the 
backward classes from the stigma of untouchability. The Committee viewed 
the problem of the untouchables from all angles and submitted its report to 
Government in the following year, with tlic result that the Department of tlic 
Backward Classes was fouiuTcd in the year, 1931. It may be pointed out here 
that this was not a new beginning. Prior tt> this, Mr. O. B. H. Starte was already 
working as Criminal Tribes Scatleinent Officer, right from 1909. Government had 
opent'd various Settlements for rehabilitation of the Criminal Tribes in places like 
Bijapur, Sholapur, Hubli, etc., which W(‘re considerc’d as the citadels of 
criminal depredations leading to high-way robberies, looting, and so on. 
This position was taken advantage of and the new Department for Backward 
Classes started functioning, as pointed alKwc. In the initial stages the office 
of the Backward Class Officer, Bombay State, was locatc'd at Poona. The 
Department of the Backward Classes looked after the admission of the 
untouchable pupils in primary and secondary schools, problems of segregation 
of llackward Classes from public schools, opening hostels for the Backward 
Classes, awarding lump-sum-scholarships to Backward Class pupils, watching 
their recruitment under Government, giving them lands for construction of 
houses and .so on. This position continued till tlie year 1947 when the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay repealed the Criminal Tribes Settlement Act, 1924, from the 
Statute Book and in the subsequent years the offices of Backward Class Officers 
at the District levels were opened to do justice to the demands of the Back¬ 
ward Classes who had by tlien completely been conscious of their political, 
social and economic ridits. The nomenclature, the Social Welfare Officer, vice 
the Backward Class Officer at the District level and the Director of Social Welfare 
in place of Director of Backward Class Welfare for Bombay State was introduced 
in 1957 and since then the work of the Social Welfare Department has been 
expanding progressively on more wider lines tlian hitherto, before. 
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The work of the amelioration of the Backward Classes has been channelised 
in three avenues 

1. Education uplift. 

2. Economic uplift. 

3. Miscellaneous, pertaining to eradication of untouchability and so on. 

2. Working of the Department.—The District Social Welfare Officer is the 
representative of the Director of Social Welfare at the District level. He is 
a Gazetted Officer in Class II and is expected to lof)k after all sorts of 
('ducational and economic concessions and various oilier matters affecting the 
welfare of Backward Classes. The grants are released by the Director of Social 
Welfare and the Social Welfare Officer administers them in accordance vath 
the rules of grant-in-aid in this behalf. Since the transfer of the District 
Social Welfare Officer to Zilla Parishad, there is no change in the pattern of 
work and status quo in the matter of the procedure of work has been 
maintained. 

3. Previous Committee and its ahoHlion.—'With the transh'r of the Social 
Welfare Department at the District lc*vt'l the Social Welfare Siib-Committee 
of the District Development Board has been abolished. Hereafter the subject 
of Social Welfare will be administered by the' Standing Committee under the 
Chairmanship of the President of the Zilla Parishad. The Social WT'lfare Sub- 
Committee worked in the capacity of an advisory committee 

( 1) "J'he C^oiumittee always discussed matters relating to offences emerging 
out of tho observance of the Removal of Untouchability (Offences) Act, 1955- 

(2) Award of prizes to villages for having done outstanding work in the 
removal of untouchability and propaganda of Backward Class Welfare 
Mc'asures and observance of Harijan weeks. 

(3) To provide information regarding gricvanc(»s and needs of Backward 
Classes. 

(4) To form a channel of communication betwet'u tlu* Director of Social 
Welfare and the Backward Classes. 

(5) To give their opinions on the questions referred to them by the 
Backward C^lass Board or the* Director of Social W'elfare. 

(6) To help backward classes by bringing their needs and grievances to 
t!ie notice of tlie local officers concerned. 

(7) To adopt suitable measures for the removal of untouchabilitv and 
other special disabilities and removal of harmful social customs among the 
various Backward Classes. 

(8) To carry on propaganda work as far as possible among the Backward 
Classes. 


Backward Class and Cosmopolitan Hostels. 

4. Administration of the Backwar{l Classes Measures.—(1) ant-in-Aid— 
Hitherto (up to 3()th April, 1962) the grant-in-aitf to Backward Class and 
Cosmopolitan Hostels were paid by the Social Welfare Officer. The grants 
were paid at the rate of Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 pc'r month pc'r inmatcTr for ten months 
in a year respectively for boys and girls, on the sanctioned strength of the 
inmates of the hostels. Ten per cent of the inmates of the categorv of the 
economically Backward Classes (wdiosc or wdiose parents" or guardian's annual 
income from all sources does not exceed Rs. 1,200) were also held eligible 
for the purposes of grant. The Government intentions in releasing grants on 
account of Economically Backward Class pupils to such hostels on 10 per cent, 
of their strength w'crc to give an incentive to tlie schcmie of the removal of 
untouchability and to assist the backward class pupils to lead a co-operative 
life and to develop common cultmal traditions. The backward class boys and 
girls pursuing courses up to Pre-S. S, C. stage, staying in Cosmopolitan Hostels 
are also eligible for payment of grant-in-aid on their messing allowances on 
full-cost basis. The concession of paymen*^ of grant-in-aid on account of 
messing allowances is restricted to boys and girls belonging to Sclieduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes only. It is however, observed here that this 
concession is also admissible to candidates who have failed in the Post-S. S. C. 
Course only once and who prefer to stay in backward class hostels. In addition 
to concessions of the payment of grant-in-aid at tlie rates pointed out above, 
the voluntary agencies also receive a-ants on the emoluments of qualified 
resident Superintendents of the scales prescribed by the Department at 
50 per cent basis up to Rs- 100 per month whichever is less. Besides, such 
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ruiiiia^^cuiciits of liostols also receive a griuit on tho rents of tlie ho4{^tel buildmgs 
wliicli are duly certified by tlie Officers of Buildings and Cominunications 
Dcparlineiit as reasonable at 50 per cent basis. Tlitr non-recurring grants for 
purcliast’: of equipments, utensils, clothing, beds, etc., aro also paid by the 
J>irfxtor of Social Welfare on tlie recommendations of the Social Welfare 
Officer, provided Uic managements pay 1/1 sfjure of such proposed expendi- 
tuns. Manageiiients desirous of eonstruciiiig the liostel building according to 
C^overnmeut specification are also eligibL) lo rcciiw building grants at the 
]?rcscribed rates. 

■^I'he liLKslcls continue lo reinain into the. Stati^ sector with tlu‘ Dh'ot'tor t>( 
Social Well'aro and the respoii.sibililies regarding paMiient of gianl-in-aul, 
iiis[)ections etc. will remain with the Zilla Parishad on ageiu'v basis. 

During the )eiir 11161-02, tlie grants paid to the backward class hoslils in tJie 
district amounted to Its. 1,82,147*00 for 1,152 iiiiiiates, and Rs. 11,386*00 
lor 104 inmates sta^iug in (Cosmopolitan hostels. 

(2) Nu7nh<'r of I(o6-tch \—^'Ihere are 35 recognised backwaitl class hostels 
and 18 cosmopolitan hostels. 

(3) Grant of llero^nition to Jiackteard Class and Cosmopolitan llobUis.- 

'Hie grant of rtci>gnitioii to a newl\ started backward class liosteK or c*osmo- 

jxilitan hostels are subject to fulfilmeut of c*onclitions laid down in this l.>elialf. 
Thcj rec^ognition is grantc'd b> the Director of Social ^^'c]fare on the* rcconi- 
inendations cf the Social IVelfaro Officer. 

Edticational Concessions .—All pupils of llio Scliedulccl C'astes, Scheduled Tribes, 
\"iinukta jatis, Nomadic and Scnn'-Xcinadic Tribes are eligible for award of 
frixi-studeutship irrespectho of the ag<‘ and income in all t\pes of 
recognise d institutions at all stages of c^dueatiofi. How ev er, in cases Of boj\ s 
and girls from thc^ abo\c‘ c*at<‘gories whose or wliose parents’ or guardian’s 
annual income from all sourc<'s does not execod Rs. 1,2(K) their fees are 
leiinVnirsed by thc^ Education Officer of th«‘ Zilla I’arishad to the institu- 
Uoiis coneeniecl. In tlu^e east's v\}ierc‘ t1u‘ annual iiK'ome e.vc'-eds Rs’. 1,200 
tile fees are reimbursc'd by the .S<x?ial Welfare Officer to tht* institutiojis 
etmc'crned. As a rule, pupils of the abov’c* eaU'gory ar<^ allow ed one failurt; between 
.Standards \’nT to X and one failure in the Standard XI. They bci oinc eligible 
for award of fre<-studentship on i>assing the Standard eonc emed. 

Tht‘ expenditure on account of tlu* award of fix'-c’-stiuk'nlship. Scholarshijis 
and Examination Rms to 40,055 Bac-kward C'lass pupils during the; \c;ar 1961-02 
was Rs. 1,39,105. 

(ii) Scholarships.—The .scholarsliips arc paid to the pujnls tif th<* Backward 
Classes of various e;'t<'goTic\s at dififiTcnt ratc^ on the basis of iuc*rit-cii//i- 
pov^erty and subj<ict to tlie condition of availability t)f limds. 

Rates of Scholarships to Scheduled Cosies and Scheduled Tribes pupils. 

. • Kate Rs. 3 per annum. 

.. Rate Rs. 6 per anmuu. 

.. Rato Rs. 30 per aimuui. 

.. ( i ) Rato Rs. 20 per montli for first two 

S. C. & S, T. pupils who gel 
minimum of 50 per cent marks 
in tlio previous annual examina- 
tioai and rank witliin the ffist 
10 students in each. 

(li) Rs. 10 per month for S. C. and S. T. 
pupils who get 50 per cent or 
miorc marks in tlio previous 
annual examination. 

(iii) Bs. 5 per month for S. C. and S. T. 
pupils whoso last >-car s scholar¬ 
ships are to bo renewed and w4i(^ 
get 50 per cent, marks or below 
in the previous examination and 
subject to the availability of 
funds. 

StudcTits in Technical High*-Schools. lis. 90 per annum. 

l-Vofessional Courses .. . Rs. 25 per month. 


Std. I and U 
Std. m and IV 
Std. V to VII 
Std. VIII to XI 
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Rates of Scholarships to other Backward Classes {Based on Castes), 
Vimnkta Jatis and Nomadic and Scmi-Nomadic Tribes. 

Sid. V to VII .. Rate Rs. 30 per nnmim. 

Stcl. VIII to XI .. Hs. 60 per annum. 

Students in Technical Hifih Schools Us. 90 per annum, 
or Hi^rher 'i’eclinical ScJiools. 

Professional Courses. . . Us. 2o per month. 

Continuance of scholarships is subject to passinj^ cf annual examination, 
regular attendance, good conduct, and salisfactorv' progress. While awarding 
scholarships the cases of continuance fu*c considered first and then fresh 
eases are considered. 

Bailment of Examination Payment of examination fees for various 

recognised examinations in recognised institutions is made to pupils belong¬ 
ing to Backward Classes. 

Sanskar Kendras and Balwaduf.—Wiili a view to inculcating habits of 
cleanliness, for .vjcializing the children of the Backward Classes to 
develop corporate life, for promotion of leadership, hotter language habits, 
and tlic promotion of IxjtttT cultural traditions, understanding and instilling 
nationalism among the members of the Backward Classes, the Government 
liavc recognised BalwadLs and Sanskar Kendras respectively in the State. 
In this distric't tlure nrt‘. five Bahvadis and two Sanskar Kendras. Tlie 
expenditure incniTod during the year 1961-1962 was Rs. 3,112 for 
t\vo sanskar kendras and Rs. 9,158 for four Bahvadis. 

Ashram Schools.—There is one Vimukta Jati Ashram School at CJonda\'ale 
Budruk, tnliika ^^an. Tiie Ashram School is considered to be a suj^orior typo ol 
institution for imparting instruction to children of the ex-Criminal Inbcs, 
where lodging and boarding facilities arc provided for, and the children are 
required to remain in the proinis(‘S of the School. Prior to 1st May 1962, 
grants wore paid by tlie Education Departmeut to the School. 

Economic uplift.—hi order to enable the Backward Classes to live and 
])ursuc an hont'st life, Covcrnmoiit have introduced schemes with a view to 
make them self-supporting. Ibc schemes and the expenditure incurred on 
this account is gi\cn separately. A short description of the implementation 
ol those seliemie's is ns follow.s 

Short Description of Schemes. 

( 1 ) Repairs to W\'Us.—To imprewe watiT facilities in or near Harijau 
localities as wtTl as to inehieo t!ie caste Hindus to avail themselves of water 
facilities near al>out llarijan localities and thus accelerate tho pact*, of eradica' 
tioii of untouchability, subsidy of Rs. 750 per well is to be given. An expendi¬ 
ture o\'er and abo\\‘ this amount, is to be ineiurcd by the villagers themselv'os. 

(2) .\td for Honsinfi to Scheduled Castcs.—The Scheme aims at giving 
liinancial assistance to individuals belonging to Soheduled Castes, whose 
housi’s arc either damaged by torrential rains or the blasts of heavy winds 
vhieh rc'siilt into tho houses being up-rooted or the roofs blown off leaving 
tlie inmates without any protection. With this end in \dew, financial 
assistance to the extent of Rs. KX) is given to tho individuals £rom the 
Scheduled Castes for purchase of housing material like zinc sheets, wood etc. 

(3) Subsidy to Cottaf^c Industries and Professions.—Under tliis scheme, 
financial assistance is given on loan-ewm-subsicry basis for taking to suitable 
Cottage Industries or IVofessions or avocations or making events in thoir 
('xisting methods of >vork. Assistiuico is admissible for taking to suitable 
cottag<^ iialustries or to professions or avocations like hawking, brick-making, 
rough iron ware, e\elo repairing shop, earthen pots, coir making, etc. Tlie 
maximum amotiut of loan-cam-subsidy assistance is Rs. 500 (twonty-fiw 
per cent. !>eing subsidy and seventy-five per cent, being loan). Tlie loan is 
interest-free and is recoverable in fifty instalments. Tivo recovery of loan 
starts after IS months from the date of payment. 

(4) Grant of Lwin^cvan-Subsidy Assistance to Scheduled Castes for 
purchase of Cows and Buffaloes. —Witli a vicsw to encouraging the Scheduled 
Castes to take to cattle breeding and dairy farming and thus supplement their 
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income, cows or biifFaloes on loan-cwm-subsidy basis are supplied to them. 
Fifty per cent of the cost is borne by the Government by way of subsidy and 
the balance by way of interest-free loan is recoverable in fifty instalments. 
The recovery of loan starts after eighteen months from the date of payment. 

(5) Drinking Water We//.v.—Drinking water facilities in scheduled castes 
locality, especially in rural areas are extremely unsatisfactory. To improve 
the water supply facilities in Harijan localities as well as to induce the 
caste llincliis to avail theinsc'lvcs of water facilities in and near about Harijan 
loc*alities and thus to accelerate the pace of the eradication of untouchability. 
subsidy of Rs. 1,000 is given which is the maximum subsidy. The expenditure 
ovc'r and above this is incurred by the villagers themselves. 

(6) Supphf of Plouf^h Bullocks to Vimukta Jnfis.—The scheme aims at 
supplying bullocks to the' Vimukta Jatis who are agriculturists. The selling 
cost of an animal is fixed at Rs. 300. One-fourth of the expenditure is 
to be borne by the?- beneficiary and three-fourths by the Government. 

(7) Supph/ of Seeds to Vimukta Jati Cultivators.—Some of the Vimukta 
latis are good agriculturists but their family conditions arc miserable. Hence 
they are in need of agricultural implcTnents, seeds, etc. at concessional rates 
for cultivating theur lands. They are unable to purchase improved seeds at 
full cost and hence they are supplied with seeds at the concessional rate of 
half of the cost. The other half is treated as subsidy and is borne by the 
Government. 

(8) Supply of Agricultural Implements to Vimukta Jatis,—"Due to the poor 
ec-onomic conditions of the Vimukta Jatis they cannot afford t» cultivate lands 
on a profitable' basis even whtm the lands are allotted to them by Government 
as they lack the means, such as ploughs, bullocks t^tc. Hence they are sup¬ 
plied with ploughs at Vi cost to be borne by the beneficiary and the balance 
of % is to be borne by the Government. 

(9) Grant of J.oan-eum-Suhsidy Assistance to Vimukta Jatis for Cottage 
Industries and Professions.—TUo scheme is implemented exactly in the same 
manner as mentimned against item No. 3 above i.e. Subsidy for Cottage 
Industries and Professions to Scheduled Castes. 

(10) Buildinc^ Sites to Harijans.—The re.sidential localities of Scheduled 
Castes especially in rural areas art' c'onge.stcd and unhealthy. The Soheduh'd 
Castes art' too poor to purchase suitable sites. Hence they are given finan¬ 
cial assistanct' to purebast* snitabh' sites for construction t)f houses. Tlic 
amount is not paid to them in cash but the land is purchased for them. The 
t't'iling fixt'd for this purpose is Rs. 200. Tl^e deeds have got to be registered 
in the Sub-Registrar's office. 

Development of under-developed areas 

The following schemes are implemented only in three talukas i.e. (i) Maha- 
baleshwar peta, (ii) sclt'cted villages of western part of Satara and (iii) selected 
villages in Patan laluka. List of such villages in Pa tan and western part of 
Satara taluka is enclosed. 

(11) Supply of Oil Pi/fnp.s.—Agriculture is the main occupation, by and 
large, of the people of underdeveloped areas. Tlie objective of economic 
uplift of these people will be achieved only if they are provided with every 
kind of help for modernisation of their agricultural system. Hence the 
scheme for the Supply of oil pumps to the agriculturists in underdeveloped 
areas is subject to the condition that they have at least six acres of land which 
is supposed* to be economic land-holding per family. A pump costs on 
an average Rs. 3,000 of which 60 per cent subject to the maximum of 
Rs. 2,000 is given as subsidy and the rest by way of interest-free loan. 

(12) Grant of Loan-cwm-Suhsidy for Cottage Industries and Professions.— 
It is essential to have a more diversified programme for the economic uplift 
of the people of the underdeveloped areas. The scheme proposes to grant 
subsidy to the hawkers, bricklayers, umbrella-repairers, barbers, carpenters, 
etc. Financial assistance is given on loan-cwm-subsidy basis in the ratio of 
75 per cent, and 25 per cent, respectively. Tlie amount of financial assistance 
do€SS not exceed Rs. 500 in any individual case. 

(13) Supply of Plough Bullocks.—In order to plough the fields, the agri¬ 
culturists require bullocks. The people in underdeveloped areas are not 
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in a position to purchase plough bullocks with their present financial resources 
and hence bullocks are purchased for them.' Ceiling cost of each bullock 
is Rs. 300. The entire expenditure is borne by Government. 

Development of under-developed areas. 

(14) Supply of implements.—Hcsidcs other facilities granted to the agri¬ 
culturists of the under-developed areas, agricultural implements are supplied 
to them. They are unable to purchase new implements owing to poverty. 
Ctfiling cost of eacli implement is Rs. 100 and all the expenditure is to Ixj 
borne by the Government. 

(15) Supply of Milch Cattle.—For the inhabitants of the iinder-develop<?d 
areas, sources of income are very few. Hence milch cattle are supplied to 
them on loan-cum-subsidy basis, 5() per cemt. of grant being loan, the other 50 
per cc'ut subsidy. Ceiling cost of an animal is fixed at Rs. 300. 

(16) Supply of CtfrtA.—Besides help in all agricultural facilities, help in 
transport is also one of the main necessities of tlie present day life. The 
people of tJu? under-developed areas are not in a position to have trans¬ 
port for their agricultural goods. Hence they are supplied with carts. The 
rat(* per cart is fixed at Rs. 300. This is a subsidy scheme and expenditure 
is liorne by the Government. 

(17) Drinking Water Wells.—It is a matter of common knowledge that 
drinking water facilities in rural areas are far from satisfactory ; and the 
facilities in tlie under-developed areas are all the more unsatisfactory* It is 
therefore incumljent upon the Government to eemstruet as many wells as 
possible to provide clean drinking water facilities. Hence the schc’me has 
bc’cn introduced. The maximum .subsidy allowed under the scheme is Rs. 1,750 
per well and any expenditurt* over and above this, is borne by the villagers 
themselves. 

( 18) Housing .—Housing conditions in under-developecr areas are extremely 
bad. Subsidy to the extent of Rs. 750 per family is given in two instalments. 
"The scheme is iinplemc*nted exactly in the .same manner and pattern as sanc- 
tione<l under the Centrally Sponsored Programme. The bencjficiaries are from 
one village only, and not scatterc*d from villagt‘ to village. 


Ill Five-Year Plan Sclnmes. 

(19) Grunt of Loan-enm-Suhsidy for Cottaffc Industries and Professions to 
Scheduled Castes.—The Sclieiue is implemented exactly in the same manner as 
per description given against item No. 2 alxwe ‘‘ Subsidy for Cottage Industries 
and Professions to Scheduled Castes 

(20) Supply of Milch Cattle to Scheduled Castes.—T\ If' scheme is imple¬ 
mented in the same manner as per dc'seription given against itcan No. 4 alxwe 
i.e., “ Grant of Loan-rum-Subsidv A.ssistance to Scheduled Castes for the pur¬ 
chase of Cows and Buffaloes,” 

(21) Grant of Loan-cum-Suhsidy for Cottaf^e Industries to Other Backward 
Classes.—T\^e remarks given against item No. 19 above also apply to this scheme. 

(22) Supply of Milch Cattle to Other Backward Classes,—The remarks 
given against item No. 20 above also apply to this scheme. 

(23) Milch Cattle to Vimukta Jatis.—The remarks given again.st item No. 20 
above also apply to this scheme. 

(24) Loan-cum-Suhsidy for Cottage Industries to Vimukta Jatis.—The 
remarks given against item No* 19 above also apply to the scheme. 

(25) Drinking Water Wells.—The scheme is implemented as per write up 
given against item No. 5 above. 

(26) Medical Aid to Scheduled Castes.—The Scheduled Castes, due to their 
economic backwardness cannot avail themselves of costly medicines. Under 
the scheme, grants are sanctioned for purchase of medicines, spects, dentures, 
etc. Grants may also be sanctioned for X-Rav, blood-tests. Radium Therapy 
and for undergoing journeys for treatment. Grants are sanctioned according 
to the merits of each case. 
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Miscellaneous Mcasuree.^To minister the needs of tlio Back\^■ard Classe s 
for tlieir all-sided development, various measures at the district level are adopted 
and implemented. Tlie Social Welfare Officer carefully w’atches whether the 
prescribed percentage of recruitmeint of Backward Classes in the various cate- 
fijories of services under Government is maintained or not. 'fhe District So<;ial 
Welfares Officer maintains a list of Registered candidates for employment and 
is recpiircd to be consulted by other departments for recruitment of Backu’ard 
Classes as per tlie lists supplied by the Employment Exchange Officers. 

2. Tlie Social Welfare Officer endeavours to redress the grievances of harass¬ 
ment rc'ceivod from tlie Back\^*ard Classes throuj^ the departments concerned. 

3. llio Social Welfare. Officer has to sanction free legal assistance to 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and Vimukta Jati’s people. 

4. Tlio rec'OTnmendations in connection with the registration of the Backward 
Class Societies are to be routed through the agency of the Social Welfare 
Officer. 

5. The Social Welfare Officer guards the inten'sts of die Backward Classe s 
in tJic point of recruitment* He is a member of the selection committee for 
tlie Class III and class IV servants of the revenue d<‘partment. 

6. In disposal of waste lauds U) Backward Classes the Social Welfare Officer 

mvarialily consulted. In the c'uses of grant of such lands to Non-Backward 

Class i>cople, the Social ^^’elfarc Officer has to issue * No Objection Certificate *• 

acti\'itics relating to Nat^il Mahotsava, Sangit 
Manertsava, Tamasha Maliotsava, etc. 

8. He has to scrutinisx^ and rt commend tho assistance to be given to the 
artists and authors, danev, drama and music schools, wrestling instructors, 
Irainocs, etc. TJiis assistance is gi\'cn irrespective of whether the persons cen- 
(‘cmcci belong to Backward or Non-Backward Classes. 


Correctional Administration HTVig.—TIic Social Welfare 
wings. The- Backward Class ^^ing and tho Correctional 
'flic activities pertaining to the Backward Class Welfare 
merato<.l in the foregoing pages. 


Department has two 
Administration wing, 
w’ing arc so far enu- 


.1 the Social VVHfaro 0£Bcer of 

Jlomol ^ Reception Centres. Beggars' Homes and Remand 


Statement showing expenditure and the Targets under the schemes implemented 
for the economic uplift of Backward Oasscs. 


Serial 

No. 

I 


Name of the Scheme. 

'y 


^penditure Physical Targets, 
for 1961.62. 

3 4 


I Repairs to wells in or near Harijan 5,250 7 welk 

localities. 


2 Supply of seeds to Vimukta Jatis .. 200 33 Persons. 

3 Construction of w ells in or near Harijan 10,000 12 Welk 


4 Supply of Khadi clothes to Vimukta Jatis 500 

5 Supply of bullocks to Vimukta Jatis 975 

6 Supply of implements to Vimukta Jatis .. 200 

7 Supply of milch cattle to Vimukta Jatis 150 

(Subsidy). 

8 Loan subsidy to Vimukta Jatis for (S) 750 

cottage industries. 


96 Pupils. 

6 Persons. 
3 Persons. 

1 Family. 

25 Families. 
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Serial Name of the Scheme. Expenditure Physical Targets. 

No. for 1961-62. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

9 

10 

Subsidy to caste Hindu Land-lords for 
letting their premises to Harijans on 
hire. 

Provision of building sites for Harijans 
in rural areas. 

63 

2,000 

2 Families. 

10 Families. 

11 

Colonisation of Scheduled Castes 

18,750 

25 Families. 

12 

Aid for housing to Scheduled Castes .. 

4,700 

48 Families. 

13 

Publicity of additional measures for 
Backward Classes at fair. 

94 

1 Fair. 

14 

Loan-c////j-subsidy to Scheduled Castes for (S) 1,500 
cottage industries & professions. 

50 Families. 

15 

Milch cattle to Scheduled Castes on 
loan-enm-subsidy basis. 

(S) 862-50 

6 Families. 


Underdeveloped Rural Area Schemes, 



16 

Loan-fw/w-subsidy for cottage industries 
and professions. 

(S) 3,000 

75 Families. 

17 

Supply of plough bullocks .. 

1,895 

7 Families. 

18 

Supply of bullock carts 

2,600 

9 Families. 

19 

Supply of implements 

1,000 

10 Families. 

20 

Drinking water wells 

7,000 

4 Wells. 

21 

Housing 

16,500 

22 Families. 

22 

Supply of milch cattle 

(S) 1,700 

12 Families. 


Centrally Sponsored Schemes. 



23 

Loan-f//m-subsidy to V. Js. for cottage (Loan) 375 
industries and professions. (S) 125 

5 Persons. 


Third-Five Year Plan Schemes. 



24 

Loan-cw/#/-subsidy to S. Cs. for cottage 
industries and professions. 

(L) 1,125 \ 

(S) 375/ 

17 Persons. 

25 

Loan-CM/M-subsidy to C. B. Cs. for (L) 1,875\ 
cottage industries and professions. (S) 625 J 

26 Persons. 

26 

Medical aid to Sch. Castes. 

300 

5 Persons. 


Department as such, the Publicity Department is a separate Department. 
The following schemes, as shown at Serial Nos. 160 to 163 in the Manaraslitm 
Government Gazette, Extra., May 1, 1962, were being implemented by the 
District Publicity Officer, Satara, upto April 1962. Witli the cntorcement 
of the Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, these schemes along witn 
the staff have been transferred to Satara Zilla Parishad and are attached to 
the Social Welfare Branch 

(1) Mobile Publicity Van. 

(2) Organising District Exhibitions. 

(3) Publicity through recreational activities, and 

(4) Rural Broadcasting. 

Vf 5730-69 


Publicity Branch. 
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Publicity Schemes. 


Works Depart¬ 
ment. 


Roads. 


Buildings. 
Office Buildings. 


Inspection 

Bungalows, 

Store. 

Dharmashalas. 


Veterinary 

Dispensaries, 

Medical 

Dispensaries, 


(1) Mobile Publicity Van.—The films produced and supplied or approved by 
the State Director of Publicity and those supplied by Government of India are 
exhibited in the District. 

(2) Organising District Exhibitions.—Propaganda of the measures undertaken 
by Government is made in the exhibition through hand-outs, posters, etc. 
supplied by Government. 

(3) Publicity through Recreational Activities.—Entertainment programmes such 
as Bhajan, Kirtan and Ballad singing, etc. are being arranged and carried out. 

(4) Rural Broadcasting.—Radios arc being provided by the State Rural Broad¬ 
casting Organisation to Village Panchayats and the routine maintenance of these 
Radios is being done by the staff provided for that purpose. 

Works I>(!partment is one of the Departments merged with the Zilla Parishad, 
Satara. This Department is meant for carrying out construction works of the 
Zilla Parishad. Other details are as under 

Before the formation of the Zilla Parishad, the construction works were 
under the control of Ex-D. L. B., Satara and P. W. D., Satara. After the 
formation of tlie Zilla Pari.shad, the following construction works are trans¬ 
ferred to the Zilla Parishad 

(1) Buildings and the construction works of the Roads and their repairs 
etc. under the control of the Zilla Pari.shad, Panchayat Samitis and Village 
Panchayats. 

(2) Rural Village Water Supply Works and well works for the said 
purposes. 

(3) Minor Irrigation Schemes of Bandharas under which 250 acres of land 
are irrigated. 

The roads of various categories are under the control of the Zilla Parishad 
and those are as under 

(1) Major District Roads. 

(2) Other District Roads. 

(3) Village Roads. 

The details regarding the name, length, etc. arc given in accompanying 
schedule. 

The following buildings are under the administrative control of the Zilla 
Parishad at present 

(1) Old Local Board Office, Satara. 

(2) New D. L. B. Office, Satara. 

(3) Local Board Pharmacy buildings, Satara. 


(4) D. L. 

B. Office building. 

Koregaon, 

(5) 

Do. 

Patan. 

(6) 

Do. 

Vaduj. 

(7) 

Do. 

Phaltan. 

(8) 

Do. 

Dahiwadi. 

(9) 

Do. 

MedBU. 

(10) 

Do. 

Wai. 

(11) 

Do. 

Karad. 


(1) Vaduj, (2) Javli, taluka Fhaltan, (3) Adarki, taluka Phaltan, (4) Salpa, 
taluka Phaltan, (5) Deur, taluka Koregaon, (6) Medha, taluka Javli, (7) Pimpoda, 
taluka Koregaon, (8) Aundh, taluka Khatav. 

(1) Store house, Rahimatpur (land only). 


(1) Taluka Satara 

.. 23 

(2) Taluka Jaoll 

.. 6 

3) Taluka Wai 

.. 10 

(4) Taluka Koregaon 

.. 25 

(5) Taluka Khatav 

.. 37 

(6) Taluka Man 

.. 40 

(7) Taluka Karad 

.. 28 

(8) Taluka Patan 

.. 13 

(9) Taluka Phaltan 

.. 9 


(1) Satara, (2) Vaduj, (3) \Vai, (4) Mhaswad, (5) Shenoli, and (6) Medha. 
(1) Dahiwadi, (2) Medha, (3) Patan, (4) Pusesavali, (5) Vaduj. 
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(1) Dahiwadi, (2) Khandala, (3) Koregaon, (4) Vaduj, (5) Ajagaon, taluka Ayurvedic 
Wadi, (6) Malawadi, taluka Man, (7) Undale, taluka Karad, (8) Tarale taluka disvensarie^ 
Patan, (9) Nimsod, taluka Khatav. 


(1) Karad 

Boarding Houses. 

.. 26 rooms. 

(2) Patan 

.. 6 „ 

(3) Apshinge 

.. 3 

(4) Pachwad 

.. 3 „ 

(5) Medha 

.. 3 

(0) Koregaon 

6 „ 

(7) Pusesavali 

.. 6 „ 

(8) Pusegaon 

.. 3 

(9) Dahiwadi 

.. 3 

10) Phaltan 

.. 1 Hall. 


Taluka Patan : (1) Yerad, (2) Sangvvad, (3) Chafe, (4) Mandnul, (5) Tarale. 
Taluka Karad : (1) Yerawale, (2) Atake, (3) Kulgaon. 

Taluka Satara : (1) Gove, (2) Nandgaon, (3) Kashil, (4) Chinchner, 
(5) Mardhc, (6) Nisrale, (7) Venegaon, (8) Veehale. 

Koregaon Taluka ; (1) Dharnner, (2) Takale. 

Javli Taluka : (1) Bamnoli. 

School buildings which are und(‘r construction are as under 


1. Lonand. 

2. Bhurkawadi. 

3. Loand Women Teachers* quar¬ 
ters. 

4. Craft Shade. 

5. Kondawe. 

6. Wadhe. 

7. Awalichamatha. 

8. Mardhe. 

9. Yavteshwar. 

10. Parali. 

11. Khadgaon. 

12. Mahagaon. 

13. Borkhal. 

14. Arale. 

15. Pathakhal. 

16. Degaon Craft shed. 

17. Khed Craft shed. 

18. Medha. 

19. Kudal. 

20. Wagheshwar. 

21. Sawali. 

22. Mahabalcshwar, 

23. Malharpoth. 

24. Shindewadi. 

25. Saswad, 

26. Ranand. 

27. Dangarewadi. 

28. Varkute Malavadi. 

29. Rahimatpur. 

30. Zarewadi. 

31. Chanchali, 

32. Dhumalwadi, 

33. Bhadale. 

1. Pilanl. 

2. Wanwaswadi. 

3. Karanwadi. 

4. Mulikwadi, 

5. Nune. 

6. Akhade. " 

7. Raigaon. 

8. Bhanang. f f 

Vf !P730-69a 


34. Shirambe. 

35. Apshinge. 

36. Choudharwadi. 

37. Dughi. 

38. Pargaon. 

39. Chitali. 

40. Belawade. 

41. Ranshingwadi. 

42. Mayani. 

43. Wakalwadi. 

44. Chorade. 

45. Bhurkawadi. 

46. Garalewudi. 

47. Vethane. 

48. Craft shed Kaledhon and Khat- 
gun. 

49. Ilanniantw'adi. 

50. Koparde llaveli, 

51. Bh a van wadi. 

.52. Karve. 

53. Jakhinwadi. 

54. Nune. 

55. Kalambe. 

56. Surul. 

57. Jalgewadi. 

58. Derwan. 

59. Murud. 

60. Shedgewadi. 

61. Helwak. 

62. Rhine. 

63. Shivadeshwar. 

64. Riswad. 

65. Kadoli. 


9. Belawade. 

10. Morawale. 

11. Bhekwadi. 

12. Bhilar. 

13. Gadvewadi. 

14. Rautwadi. 

15. Kondawale Bk. 

16. Malatpur. 


Ferries. 


Local Buildings 
under construe- 
tion> 


Wells. 
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17. Renawale. 

18. Golegaon. 

J9. Jor. 

20. 'J’athawadr. 

21. Andrul. 

22. Adarki. 

23. Nimbore. 

24. Bibi. 

25. Nundal. 

20. Mahiniangad. 

27. Pachwad. 

28. Ugalevvadi. 

29. Dhamani. 

30. Pinipari. 

31. Palashi. 

32. Gayadaryacbiwadi. 

33. Khandyacliiwadi. 

34. Kaswarwadi. 

35. Injbav. 

36. Gayadare. 

37. Mogarale. 

38. Diwad. 

39. Hastanapur, 

40. Khutba\. 

41. Amalewadi. 

42. Sitabai. 

43. Shedagewadi. 

44. Shindi Kh. 

45. Kukiidwadi Harijan. 

46. Kulkajal, 

47. Palwan. 

48. Kukudwad. 

49. Dancwadi. 

50. Zarewadi. 

51. Kate wadi. 

52. Ha.sowadi. 

53. Golf wadi. 

54. Dhunialwadi. 

55. Korejfaon Harijan. 

56. Cliiiiiangaoii Harijan. 

57. Dhunialwadi. 

58. Bliakarwadi. 

59. Hulewadi. 

60. Tadawale S. Wagholi, 

61. Barge wadi. 

62. Ambavade. 

63. Water Station, Bam Mandir. 

64. Water Station. 

65. Padali Harijan. 

66. Kharnkarwadi. 

67. Wagholi. 

68. Khadkhadwadi. 

69. Ekambe. 

70. Kokarale. 

71. Choradc. 

72. Shirsawadi. 

73. Diskal. 

74. Giirasale, 

75. Nawalewadi (Lalgun). 

76. Nayakachiwadi. 

77. Vadi Ransbigwadi. 

78. Landewadi. 

79. Dhondewa^. 

80. Khatwal. 

81. Kiimathe Harijan. 

82. Suryaehiwadi. 


83. Xhatav Harijan. 

84. Pachwad. Harijan. 

85. Go.sawyachiwadi. 

86. Garalewadi. 

87. (ihorade Matang. 

88. Vanid Charmakar. 

89. Shenawadi. 

90. Katakarwadi. 

91. Holiehagaon, 

92. 'I’rimali. 

93. Bombale. 

94. Shinganwadi. 

95. Tadawale Harijan. 

96. Gliogaon Harijan. 

97. Shclkcwadi. 

98. Vadgaon T. Umbraj. 

99. Yelgaon Harijan. 

100. Kale. 

101. Salsbirambe. 

102. Gotewadi. 

103. Ganeshwadi. 

J04. Ghogaon. 

105. Maskarwadi. 

106. Gowarkarwadi, 

107. Dele wadi. 

108. Gotewadi. 

109. Parle. 

110. Vahagaon. 

111. Karawadi Harijan. 

112. Virawadc Harijan. 

113. Supanc. 

114. Sakharwadi. 

115. Indoli. 

116. Malkapiir. 

117. Kirpe. 

118. Naranwadi. 

119. Shenoli Station. 

120. Karawadi Harijan. 

121. Hajarmachi. 

122. Tora.skarwadi. 

123. Kusrund. 

124. Naralwadi. 

125. Ciosbalwadi. 

126. Shiwapuri. 

127. Vekhandwadi. 

128. Naralwadi Mandrill Kole. 

129. Sonaicbiwadi. 

130. Tarale near Temple. 

131. Garjewadi. 

132. Kokisare. 

133. Khabalwadi. 

134. Kalantrewadi. 

135. Cha van wadi. 

136. Chalakewadi. 

137. Kelawadi upper. 

138. Sakiirdi. 

139. Sitaiwadi. 

140. Galamewadi. 

141. Gayamukhwadi. 

142. Konjawade. 

143. A.sawalewadi (Diwashi). 

144. Diwashi Harijan, 

145. Dhanagarwadi. 

146. Wanzoli. 

147. Bagalwadi, 
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1. 

Saigaon. 

6. Vikhale. 


2. 

Bhivadi. 

7. Goregaon. 


3. 

Karhar. 

8. Pargaon. 


4. 

5. 

Naharwadi. 

Bhadalc. 

9. Unehilhane. 


List of Roads in-charge 

OF Satara Zilla Parishad. 

Serial 

No. 

Name of road. 

Mileage. 

Talukas through 
which the road 
passes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


MAJOR DISTRICT ROADS (E\-D. L. B. 

ROADS). 

1. 

Satara-Tasgaon Road. Sec. I, 11, 

III. 29*25 

Salara, Koregaon, 
Katav. 

2. 

Medha-Panchwad Road 

11*28 

Wai, Javli. 

3. 

Koregaon-Rahimatpur Road 

8*18 

Koregaon. 

4. 

Koregaon-Dcur Road 

10*50 

Koregaon. 

5. 

Rahimatpur-Targaoii Road 

7*00 

Koregaon. 

6. 

Pimpoda-Sonkc-Solishi Road 

7*00 

Koregaon. 

7. 

Umbraj-Indoli-Pal Road 

9*05 

Karad. 

8. 

Vimg Valley Road, Sec. I, 11 

24*00 

Karad, Piilan. 

9. 

Vaduj-Katarkhalav Road 

5-20 

Kluilav. 

10. 

Vaduj-Pusegaon Road 

12*00 

Khatav. 

11. 

Pusesavali-Shingnapur Road, See. 1 37*00 

and 11. 

Khatav, Man. 

12. 

Aundh-Gopuj Road 

2*55 

Khatav. 

13. 

Vita-Pusesavali Road 

5*62 

Khiitav. 

14. 

Shingnapur-Natepute Road 

1*25 

Man. 

15. 

Dahiwadi-Gondawalc Road 

3*50 

Man. 

16. 

Mliaswad-Shingnapur Road 

13*00 

Man. 

17. 

Phaltan-Mogarale Road 

11*(K) 

Phaltan. 

18. 

Wai-Panchwad Road 

6*75 

Wai. 

19. 

Khandala-Lonud Hoad 

Total 

13*00 

217*58 

Khandala Pela. 


Bandharas. 


Roads transferred from E\-P. W. D. 


20. 

Satara-Shendre Road 



4*00 

Satara. 

21. 

Satarfi-Mahabaleshwar 

I, II. 

Houd, 

See. 

28*34 

Satara, Javli. 

22. 

Old Poona Road 



22*60 

Satara, Koregaon 
Khandala peta. 

23. 

Malharpelh-Pandharpur 
11, III, IV. 

Hoad. 

See. 

53*00 

Man. 

24. 

Karad-Tasgaon Road 


. , 

3*00 

Karad. 

25. 

Phallan-Adarki Road 



16*40 

PhalUin. 

26. 

Nandoshi-Gopui Road 



5*00 

Khatav. 

27. 

Dahiwadi-Mogaralc-Hialtan 
Border Road. 

State 

12*27 

Man. 



Total .. 

144*61 


28. 

Satara-Padli Road 

10*00 

Satara, Koregaon. 

29. 

Kashil-Pal-Tarale Road 

8*00 

Satara, Karad, 

Patan. 

30. 

Karad-Yelgaon-Moharc-Charan Road. 

15*40 

Karad. 

31. 

Pusesavali-Ogalewadi Road 

15*70 

Karad, Khatav. 

32. 

Vadiij-Ambheri Road .. 

19*00 

Koregaon, Khatav. 

33. 

Masur-I'Ielgaon-Pedali-Surli-Rahimat- 
pur Road. 

12*25 

Koregaon, Karad. 

34. 

Masur-Targaon-Rahimatpur (Masur to 
Targaon). 

Karad-Dhebewadi Road 

8*00 

Karad, Koregaon. 

35. 

16*50 

Karad, Patan. 

36. 

Patan-Nate-Dhebewadi Road 

Total 

15*60 

120-45 

Patan. 
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Serial 

Name of road. 

Mileage. 

Talukas through 

No. 



which the road 




passes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


OTHER DIST. ROADS (Ex 

-D.L.B. Roads). 

37. 

Kudal-Paneh^^ani Road 

804 

Javli, Mahabalesh- 




war Peta. 

38. 

Anewadi-Saygaon-Morkhind Road .. 

8*25 

Javli. 

39. 

Medha-Valvan Road 

22-66 

Javli. 

40. 

Koregaon-Shendurjane-Dhadale Road. 

11-50 

Koregaon. 

41. 

Ond-Yeoli Road 

7-25 

Karad. 

42. 

Dhebewadi-Umarkanehan-Jinti Road. 

6-37 

Patan. 

43. 

Gudhe-Kalcgaon Road .. 

6-26 

Patan. 

41. 

Manewadi-Yeoli Road .. 

6-00 

Patan, Karad. 

45. 

Vadiij-Mhasnrnc Road .. 

11-50 

Khatav. 

40. 

Vardhangad-Mol Road .. 

11-00 

Khatav. 

47. 

Mayani-Mhaswad Road. Sec. I, II .. 

19-00 

Khatav, Man. 

48. 

Nidlial-Malvadi Road. Sec. I, II .. 

5-00 

Man, Khatav. 

49. 

Kothal-Pass Road 

3-25 

Man. 

50. 

Mhaswad-Shenawadi Road 

8-65 

Man. 

51. 

Dahivvadi-Mardi Road .. 

11-00 

Man. 

52. 

Kamblc.sliwar-Pludtan Road 

4-00 

Phaltan. 

53. 

Khandala-Kanheri-Loham Road 

8-50 

Khandala. 


Ex-P. W. D. 


54. 

Idialtan-Sliingnapur Road 

17-00 

Phaltan. 

55. 

Borgaou-Ashingc-Varve Road •• 

4-25 

Satara. 

56. 

Watliar-Tarcaon Road .. • • 

1-00 

Koregaon. 

57. 

1 lusberoKocloli Road 

1-50 

Karad. 

58. 

D.diiwadi-Malwadi Road 

7-70 

Man. 

59. 

Dahiwadi-Shevari-Ranand Road 

7-00 

Man. 


Total .. 

38-45 



Roads transferred from B. and C. Department. 


GO. 

Satara-Parali Road .. .. 

5-75 

Satara. 

61. 

Palan-Maiidure Road .. 

8-00 

Patan. 

62. 

Ciarwade-Morgiri Road.. 

11-60 

Patan. 

63. 

Jlol-Sakharwadi Road .. 

2-84 

Phaltan. 

64. 

I’adegaon-Roodi to Sakharwadi l\pad. 

9-36 

Plialtan. 

65. 

Gokbli-Gunaware Road .. 

7-(K) 

Phaltan. 

66. 

Miinjewadi-Gunaware-Mathacliiwadi- 
Joiniiig Plialtan-Asu Road. 

16-00 

Phaltan. 

67. 

Plialtan-Asu Road 

16-00 

Phaltan. 

68. 

Jinti-Sakbarwadi Road .. 

2-99 

Phaltan. 

69. 

Muriim-Tadavali-Kalaj Road 

3-75 

Phaltan. 

70. 

Karnbleshwar joining Phaltan-Kliunte 
Road. 

2-00 

Phaltan. 

71. 

Dahiwadi-Malwadi-Bndh Road 

10-29 

Man, Khatav. 

72. 

Yavteshwar-Valvan (.Satara East) .. 

13-00 

Man, Khatav. 

73. 

Charegaon-Padloshi Road 

9-00 

Patan. 

74. 

Missing link Kudal-Panchgani Road 
(Hiimagaon to Mahu). 

3-50 

Javli. 

75. 

Wai-Jor Road 

18-00 

Wai. 

76. 

Bhuinj-Shiwathar Road 

10-73 

Wai, Satara. 

78. 

Nisare-Marid Road 

2-50 

Patan. 

78. 

Tarale-Ghot Road. Sec. I, II 

4-90 

Patan. 


Total .. 157-21 










SATARA DISTRICT 


1095 


Serial 

Name of road. 

Mileage. 

Talukas through 

No. 



which the road 




passes. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Village Roads (Ex-P. 

W. D.). 


1. 

Nandgaon-Kliojcwadi-Apshange Road. 

6-76 

Satara. 

2. 

Nagthana-Padali-Murum Road 

3-34 

Satara. 

3. 

Limb Village Road 

1-87 

Satara. 

4. 

Varye-Dhawadhi Road 

3-94 

Satara. 

5. 

Kalamb-Akale-Kanher Road 

1-87 

Satara. 

6. 

Cemetary Road 

0*75 

Satara. 

7. 

Gondi approach 

0-62 

Karad. 

8. 

Shirwadc-Masiir Road 

2-56 

Karad. 

9. 

Aundh-Kliarshingc Road 

2-50 

Khatav. 

10. 

Aiindh-Kuroli Road 

1-50 

Khatav. 

11. 

Aundh-Mulpith Road .. 

1-50 

Khatav. 

12. 

Phaltan-Nirgudi Road .. 

500 

Fhaltan. 


Total .. 

32-21 



Roads transferred from B. and C. Department. 

13. 

|aoli-Ariid Road 

2-00 

Phaltan. 

• 

Total .. 

2-00 


Roads from Ex-D. L. B.—Salara Taluka. 



1. 

Bndliwar Naka Road . . 

0*75 

Satara. 

2^ 

Vadnth-Borkhal Road .. 

2-50 

Satara. 

3. 

Nisrale approach Road . . 

2-00 

Satara. 

4. 

Mahagaon approach Road 

2-50 

Satara. 

5. 

Valsc approach Road . . 

1-00 

Satara. 

6. 

Majgaoii approach Road 

0-50 

Satara. 

7. 

Lavaiighar approach Road 

600 

Satara. 

8. 

\^iryc approach Road . . 

0-50 

Satara. 

9. 

Arphal approach Road. . 

0-50 

Satara. 

10. 

Songaon approach Road 

1-00 

Satara. 

11. 

Mardhe approach Road .. 

0-50 

Satara. 

12. 

Ifamadbad approach Road 

0-50 

Satara. 

13. 

Tasgaon-Angapiir Road . . 

3-00 

Satara. 

14. 

Bharatgaon aj^proach Road 

0-40 

Satara. 

15. 

Degaon approach Road . . 

300 

Satara. 

16. 

Chinchaner-Vandan-Nigudi Road 

2-00 

Satara. 

17. 

Nagthana-Saspade Road 

6-50 

Satara. 

18. 

Khcd approach Road .. 

1-00 

Satara. 

19. 

Kumathe-Asangaon Road 

2-60 

Satara. 

20. 

Pathkhal approach Road 

2-50 

Satara. 

21. 

Kudeghar-Vadgaon Road 

1-00 

Satara. 

22. 

Ingroalewadi approach Road 

0-75 

Satara. 

23. 

Kondawe approach Road 

0-50 

Satara. 

24. 

Kashil approach Road .. 

0-50 

Satara. 

25. 

Parali-Nitral Road 

3-75 

Satara. 

26. 

Nigadi-Angapur Road .. 

1-75 

Satara. 

27. 

Degaon-Kodoli Road .. 

3-00 

Satara. 

28. 

Vangal approach Road .. 

2-50 

Satara. 

29. 

Kushi approach Road .. 

2-00 

Satara. 

30. 

Nagthana>Sonapur Road 

4-00 

Satara. 


Total 


59-00 














1096 MAHARASHTBA STATE 

GAZETTEER 


Serial Name of road. 


Mileage. 

Talukas through 

No. 



which the road 





passes. 

1 

2 


3 

4 


Koiugaon Taluka. 




1. 

Koregaon-Bhakarwadi Hoad 

. . 

0*75 

Koregaon. 

2. 

Sasurve approach Hoad 


100 

Koregaon. 

3. 

Revadi approach Road 


0-75 

Koregaon. 

4. 

Koregaon-Lhasurne Road 

.. 

200 

Koregaon. 

5. 

Shiraiiibe-Nhavi Road . - 


8-50 

Koregaon. 

6. 

Pimpode-Karajkhop Road 


2-25 

Koregaon. 

7. 

Khamkarwadi approach Road 


0*50 

Koregaon. 

8. 

Falshi approach Road , . 


012 

Koregaon. 

9. 

Kinhai aiDproach Road . . 


5-00 

Koregaon. 

10. 

Rahimatpur-Surli Ihi.id . . 


3-00 

Koregaon. 

11. 

Sonke-Naiidwal Road . . 


1 *50 

Koregaon. 

12. 

Surli-Nag/.ari Road 


4-00 

Koregaon. 

13. 

Fiinpodc-Soiikc' Road . . 


200 

Koregaon. 

14. 

Tadawale-Korcgaon Road 


3*00 

Koregaon. 

15. 

Apshing-Rahimati^ur Road 


2-50 

Koregaon. 

16. 

Arvi-Haggri Roacl 


2*50 

Koregaon. 

17. 

Shindurjaiic-Diskal Road via 1‘andl 

KU- 

3-on 

Koregaon. 


wadi. 




18. 

Kinhai-Chancliali Road . . 

. . 

3-00 

Koregaon. 

19. 

Satara-Khed Road 


3-00 

Koregaon. 

20. 

Targaon Station to Pu.sesavali R( 

>ad. 

7*50 

Koregaon. 

21. 

Raliirnatpur-Targaoii via Siirli Road. 

8-00 

Koregaon. 

22. 

Ambavadc-Sainat-Wagholi Road 

via 

c 

c 

Koregaon. 


Banwadi Road. 




23. 

Sendurjane approach Road 

. , 

1-00 

Koregaon. 

24. 

Koregaoii-Tadawalc Road 


2-50 

Koregaon. 


Total 


70-37 



Phaltaii Taluka. 




1. 

Sangavi approach Road 


100 

Phaltan. 

2. 

Bibi apx^roach Road . . 


l-5(t 

Phaltan. 

3. 

Mathacliiwadi Road 


1-50 

Plialtan. 

4. 

Tardept Road . . 


2-50 

Phaltan. 

5. 

Kapagaon Road 


100 

Phaltan. 

6. 

Pawarwadi-Mharlcwadi Road 


2-00 

Phaltan. 

7. 

Adarki Budruk-IIingangaon Road 


3*12 

Ilialtan. 

8. 

Nirgndi-Girvi Road 


3-00 

Phaltan. 

9. 

P’aclory-Khanigaon Road 


2-50 

Phaltan. 

10. 

linti-Phadtarwadi Road 


1-50 

Phaltan. 

11. 

New Phaltan-Asu Road 


2-50 

Phaltan. 

12. 

V^idani-Sangavi Roacl 


4 00 

Phaltan. 

J3. 

Padali-Niinbodi Road . . 


2-25 

Phaltan. 

14. 

Jaoli-Karnawadi Road 


2-00 

Phaltan. 


Total 


30-37 



Khandala Peta. 




1. 

Ahire-Morve Road 


2-00 

Khandala. 

2. 

Sukhed approach Road . . 


3-00 

Khandala. 

3.’ 

Bhade approach Road . . 


100 

Khandala. 

4. 

Khandala-Aswal: Road . . 


400 

Khandala. 

5. 

Naygaon-Mandhardeo Road 


7-50 

Khandala. 

6. 

Khandala-Harali Road 


2-25 

Khandala. 

7. 

Wathar approach Road . . * 


1-00 

Khandala. 


Total 


20-75 













SATARA DISTRICT 


1097 


Serial Name of road. 

No. 

1 2 


Mileage. 


3 


Talukas through 
which the road 
passes. 

4 


1. 

I.ioli Taluka. 

Kharashi approach Road 


1*75 

Javli. 

2. 

Karandoshi approacli Road 


0*85 

Javli. 

3. 

Kusumbi aiiproach Road 


2* 00 

Javli. 

4. 

Wagdare approach Road 


1-25 

Javli. 

5. 

Ozare approach Road 


0*75 

Javli. 

6. 

Kharshi-Baramure Road. . 


0*50 

Javli. 

7. 

Kas approach Road 


1-00 

Javli. 

8. 

Songaon-Anewadi Road 


5-00 

Javli. 

9. 

Bamnoli ai>proach Road 


1-00 

Javli. 

10 . 

Uc-hat approach Road 


4-00 

Javli. 

11. 

Medha-Mahatc Road 


3*00 

Javli. 

12. 

Rangeghar approach Road 


2-25 

Javli. 

13. 

Kurloshi approach Road 


2*30 

Javli. 

14. 

Akhado approach Road 


0*75 

Javli. 

15. 

Belwade approach Road 


2*00 

Javli. 

16. 

Soniardi-Bamnoli Road . . 


0*75 

Javli. 

17. 

Borgaon approach Road 


0*25 

Javli. 

18. 

Dare approach Road 


1*00 

Javli. 

19. 

Medlia-Gogavc Road 


7-00 

Javli. 

20. 

Chorambe approach Road 


0*35 

Javli. 

21. 

Savali approach Road 


0*35 

Javli. 

22. 

Kenjal approach Road 


0*25 

Javli. 

23.* 

Mora wale approach Road 


0*75 

Javli. 

21. 

Ganje approach Road 


2*00 

Javli. 

25. 

Gawadi approach Road 


3*00 

Javli. 

26. 

Bhanag approach Road 


0*35 

Javli. 

27. 

Mcdha-Ah'wadi Road 


.... 

Javli. 

28. 

Wadha approach Road 


.... 

Javli. 


Total 


4 1 "15 



Mahabaleshwar Pcla. 

1. Amhcgliar approach Rt)ad 

2. Gharatghar approach Road 

3. Bhilar Camp approach Road 

4. Asani-Bhogavvali Road 

5. Jawalwadi approach R<iad 

6. I’aiicha-Anc-Rajapiiri Road 

7. Bhilar Canip-Ghoteghar Road 

8. Pratapgad approach Road 

9. Ranjani approach Road 

10. Wa^ie-Pratapgad Road 

Total 

Man Taluka. 

1. Rajwadi approach Road 

2. Paixgari approach Road 

3. Bhataki approach Road 

4. Bidal approach Road 

5. Palshi approach Road 

6. Dhakani approach Road 

7. Divad approach Road 

8. lalbhavi approach Road 

9. Malwadi'Shirvade Road 

10. Lodhawade approach Road 

11. Pulkoti approach Road 

12. Mhaswad-Dewapur-Lingare Road 


0-75 

Mahabaleshwar 

Peta. 

J'OO 

Mahabalesliwar 

r(4a. 

0-50 

Mahabaleshwar 

Peta. 

2-00 

Mahabaleshwar 

P€*ta. 

0-30 

Mahabaleshwar 

Pela. 

5-00 

Mahabaleshw'ar 

Pcla, 

6*00 

M ah abal e sh wa r 

Pela. 

2-00 

Mahabaleshwar 

Peta. 

2-00 

Mahabalcsl i war 

Peta. 

3-00 

Maliabaleshwar 

Pela, 

22*55 




0*75 

Man. 

2*00 

Man. 

1*00 

Man. 

0*75 

Man. 

2*00 

Man. 

4*00 

Man. 

1-00 

Man. 

6*00 

Man. 

3*00 

Man. 

1-00 

Man. 

2*00 

Man. 

5-00 

Man. 













1098 MAHABASHTRA 

STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial Name of road. 

No. 


Mileage. 

Talukas through 
which the road 
passes. 

1 2 


3 

4 

Man Taluka—-con^d. 

13. Mahimangad Road 


1*00 

Man. 

14. Vadial-Lodhawade Road 

• • 

6-50 

Man. 

15. Condawale-Narwane Road 

, , 

500 

Man. 

16. Gondavvale Bk.-Kirkasal Road 


500 

Man. 

17. Gondawale Kh.-Panand Road 


400 

Man. 

Total 


50-00 


Karad Taluka. 

1. Malkhed approach Road 


0*50 

Karad. 

2. Indoli approach Road 


100 

Karad. 

3. Gharewadi approach Road 

. . 

100 

Karad. 

4. Vasantgad-Machi iiiiproach Road 


1-50 

Karad. 

5. Bhoyachiwadi approach Road 


1-85 

Karad. 

6. Narayanwadi approach Road 


1*00 

Karad. 

7. Karad-Reintav approach Road 


2 00 

Karad. 

8. Karad-Kasc approach Road 


2 00 

Karad. 

9. Karad-Kale approach Road 

, . 

112 

Karad. 

10, Paralo-Baiiwadi ajiproach Road 


1 -50 

Karad. 

11, Sadashivgad approach Road 


6*50 

Karad. 

12. Ving-Kalc Road 

, . 

400 

Karad. 

13. Supanc jipproach Road 

, , 

] -62 

Karad. 

14. Bel wade Kh. Road 

, , 

100 

Karad. 

15. Kalgaon approach Road 

, . 

1-25 

Karad. 

16. Cioleshwar approach Road 


200 

Karad. 

17. Virawade approach Road 


100 

Karad. 

18. Kalwade approach Road 


3-50 

Karad. 

19. Bhagatwadi approach Road 


2 00 

Karad. 

20. Mhaskarwadi approach Road 

. . 

8 00 

Karad. 

21. Kasliil-Pal Road 

, , 

300 

Karad. 

22. Khoiidashi approach Road 


0*50 

Karad. 

23. Kapil aiDproach Road 

, , 

1*25 

Karad. 

24. Wanarwadi aj^proach Road 


1*00 

Karad. 

25. l>al-Tarale Hoad 


4*00 

Karad. 

26. Kole-Potalc-Yerawale Road 


400 

Karad. 

27. Kole-Tambave Road 


3 00 

Karad. 

28. Siirli Road 


0*50 

Karad. 

29. A TIC approach Road 


2-25 

Karad. 

30. Ycrawale approach Road 


100 

Karad. 

31. Yeoti approach Road 

, , 

200 

Karad. 

32. Mha.soli-Shelakewadi Road 


300 

Karad. 

33. Chore approach Road 


200 

Karad. 

34. Belwadc approach Road 


1-50 

Karad. 

35. Belwade-Sakurde Road 


2*00 

Karad. 

36. Kale approach Road 


1*25 

Karad. 

37. Talbid approach Road 


2*50 

Karad. 

38. Malkhed-Kasarshirainbe Road 


2-25 

Karad. 

39. Vasantgad approach Road 


1-25 

Karad. 

40. Surli-Kaniathi Road 


200 

Karad. 

41. Karad-Yclgaon via Kale Road 


2-25 

Karad. 

42. Narayanwadi-Atake Road 


200 

Karad. 

43. Dushere Road 


200 

Karad. 

44. Karve-Kodoli Road 


100 

Karad. 

45 Sadashivgad Rly. Crossing Road 

• 

012 

Karad. 

Total 


92*21 









SATARA DISTRICT 


1099 


Serial Name of road. 

No. 

1 2 

Wai Taluka. 

1. Udare-Surjapur Road 

2. Degaon approach Road 

3. Virmade approach Road 

4. Vahagaon approach Road 

5. Vyajawadi approach Road 

6. Wai-Dhawali Road 

7. Yeaksar approach Road 

8. Warkhadwadi approach Road 

9. Chindhawadi approach Road 

10. Kenjal approach Road 

11. Kawathe approach Road 

12. Wai-Parkhandi Road 

13. Pasanii approach Road 

14. Kikali-Panchwad Road 

15. Kit’s point Road 

16. Cliandak-Kenjiil Road 

17. Chikhali approach Road 

18. Bhuinj-Ozarc Road 

19. Rautwadi-Katangwadi Road 

20. Nljali approacli Road 

21. Vele-Hulumb Road 

22. 3liiwadi-G<ive Road 

23. Klianapnr approach Road 

24. Kikali-Lagalewadi Road 

25. Cliikhali-Panchagani Road 

26. Kanoor-naryachiwadi Road 

27. Snhanpur approach Road 

28. Shciidurjanc approach Road 

29. Khadaki approach Road 

30. Ablicpuri approach Road 

31. faoIi-Karnvvadi Road 

32. Dhom-Abhepuri Road 

Total 


Palan. 

1. Chopadi approach Road 

2. Mhawashi approach Road 

3. Bahulc approach Rt)ad 

4. Slicdagewadi approach Road 

5. Ghanav approach Road 

6. Vihc aj^proach Road 

7. Kokisare approach Road 

8. Dhcbewadi-Mandrul Road 

9. Banpviri apiiroach Road 

10. Saikadc-Kuinbhargaon Road 

11. Dadoli approach Road 

12. Ambalc-Murud Road 

13. Walmili approach Road 

14. Kiimbhargaon approach Road 

15. Murud-Maloshi Road 

16. Mendh.-Retharewadi Road 

17. Jinti-Saltar Road 

18. Sangwad approach Road 

19. Charegaon-Padloshi Road 

20. Urul-Thomase Road 

21. Bhoroshi-Marloshi Road 

22. Sangwad approach Garwadi side 

23. Nisare approadi Road 


Mileage. 

Talukas through 
which the road 
passes. 

3 

4 


0-75 

Wai. 

2-00 

Wai. 

0-50 

Wai. 

1-50 

Wai. 

2-00 

Wai. 

400 

Wai. 

0*50 

Wai. 

0-50 

Wai. 

1*75 

Wai. 

0-50 

Wai. 

0-35 

Wai. 

200 

Wai. 

3-00 

Wai. 

1-50 

Wai. 

1-50 

Wai. 

2-50 

Wai. 

1-50 

Wai. 

3-00 

Wai. 

1-12 

Wai. 

0-12 

Wai. 

1-25 

Wai. 

1*25 

Wai. 

1-00 

Wai. 

2-00 

Wai. 

1-50 

Wai. 

1-50 

Wai. 

0-62 

Wai. 

0*62 

Wai. 

1-00 

Wai. 

1-50 

Wai. 

1-50 

Wai. 

1-25 

Wai. 

44 08 



0-75 

Patan. 

1-00 

Patan. 

0-50 

Patan. 

0-50 

Patan. 

0-75 

Patan. 

1-25 

Patan. 

2-50 

Patan. 

0-62 

Patan. 

0-62 

Patan. 

1-50 

Patan. 

3-50 

Patan. 

4-00 

Patan. 

2*25 

Patan. 

1-50 

Patan. 

2-00 

Patan. 

1-50 

Patan. 

3 00 

Patan. 

1-00 

Patan. 

900 

Patan. 

1-50 

Patan. 

2-50 

Patan. 

100 

Patan. 

0-50 

Patan. 









General 

Remarks, 


1100 

MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Serial Name of road. 


Mileage. 

Talukas through 

No. 




which the road 





passes. 

1 

2 


3 

4 

24. 

Sherigarwadi approach Road 


1-25 

Pat an. 

25. 

Patan-Mandure Road 


9*25 

Pa tan. 

26. 

Nawadi approach Road 


()*5() 

Patau. 

27. 

Nisare-Parul Road 


2-50 

Patau. 

28. 

Saspadc-Koiijawadc Road 


3-00 

Palau. 

29. 

Manewadi-Ycoti Road 


6-00 

Pa tan. 

30. 

Kumbhargaon-Galmewadi Road 


2*50 

Patan. 

31. 

Sambur-Salwc Road 


3-00 

Pa tan. 

32. 

Dhebewadi-Kumbhargaon Road 


4*75 

Patau. 

33. 

Gudhe (Ilarijan) Road 


0*50 

Patan. 

34. 

Mancwadi-Kalantrawadi Road 


1*50 

Patan. 

35. 

Dhc'bewadi-Maldare-Khale Road 


3-00 

Patan. 

36. 

ladhavwadi approach Road 


1*25 

Patan. 

37. 

Gudhe approach Road 


0-25 

Patan. 

38. 

Urul-Majagaon Road 


3-00 

I’alaii. 

39. 

Kal(?wadi-Kolewadi approach Road 


0-50 

l^itan. 

40. 

Bacholi approach Road 




41. 

Mandrul-Kole Road 


()-63 

Patan. 

42. 

Mahind approach Road 


0-37 

Patan. 

43. 

Kumbhargaon approach Road 


0-50 

Patan. 


Total 


86*99 



Khatav Taluka. 




1. 

Palasgaon approach Road 


2*00 

Khatav. 

2. 

Banpuri approach Road 


1-00 

Khatav, 

3. 

Khatav Feeder Both side 


1*25 

Khatav. 

4. 

Kharshingc approaeh Road 


1*50 

Khatav. 

5. 

Ninisod approach Road 


2*50 

Khatav. 

6. 

Holichagaoii-Mliasurne Road 


3*00 

Khatav. 

7. 

Visapur Road 


3*00 

Khatav. 

8. 

Jakhangaon approach Road 


3*00 

Khatav. 

9. 

Rawalvadi-Ranioshiwadi Road 


1*85 

Khatav. 

10. 

Kalambi Nagzari Road 


2*00 

Khatav. 

11. 

Chi tali approach Mayani side 


0*75 

Khatav. 

12. 

Khatgun approach Road 


1*00 

Khatav. 

13. 

Chita li approach Mhasurnc side 


2*25 

Khatav. 

14. 

Unchithane approach Road 


0*25 

Khatav. 

15. 

Jakhangaon-Khatav Road 


3*75 

Khatav. 

16. 

Puscsavali-Ycliv Road 


2*50 

Khatav, 

17. 

Palshi approach Road 


0*35 

Khatav. 

18. 

Kalcdhoii approach Road 


2-00 

Khatav. 

19. 

Khatgun-Gakhangaon Road 


2*25 

Khatav. 

20. 

Chitali-Mahuli Road 


3*00 

Khatav. 


Total 


38*45 



Total of all Village Roads 558*01 miles. 

One of the main objects of establisliiug Zilla Parisbad is to bring about all- 
sided development of rural areas. The Works Department has its own role 
to play in this respect. 

The following items are given prime importance in the development work 
undertaken by the Works Department 

(1) School buildings. 

(2) Water Supply. 

(3) Digging of wells. 

(4) Communications. 

(5) Industries. 

(6) Agriculture. 

The provision of school buildings is absolutely necessary for expansion of 
Primary education and the construction of school buildings is being executed 
by Works Department. As regards facilities in Public Heal&, many worla under 
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Public Health i.e. drinking water wells, piped water supply schemes, are also 
executed by Works Department. 

In order to increase agricultural productivity small Bandhara works are 
necessary so that, the agriculturists may not be required to depend entirely upon 
uncertain rains. Works Department under the Zilla Parishad intends to concen¬ 
trate all its attention on Bandhara works which will irrigate lands iipto 250 acres. 
The role of roads is very important as far as development is concerned. Better 
roads (communications) will not only increase the efficiency of transport but 
also link villages with towns and cities. Agricultural and Industrial out-i)iit 
will find market if good roads arc available. The villages situated in the heart 
of hills and on the banks of rivers seldom conic in contact with other villages 
and cities, which are fully or partially developed. Tliis difficulty will be solved 
if the roads are improved. Taking into consideration tin* above facts the Works 
Department under the Zilla Parishad has forniulatc*d the prcjgrainme comprising 
new constructions of roads and bridges, etc. In addition to this the Works 
Department, is directing its attention to the maintenance of roads which are 
under construction and w'hich an* already in use. 

The Works Department has also taken in hand the work of maintaining 
DharmafihalaSy Inspection Bungalows, etc., with a view to provide accommo¬ 
dation to travellers. 

In short it can be stated that the Works Department is playing an important 
role in all fields of Development of the district. 

Agriculture Department. 

The topographical description and classifitation of Satara district is 
discussed in details in chapter I. 

Considering the total rain-fall, climatic conditions, soil tyi)es, acreages 
under different crops and the limitations of irrigation facilities, the branch of the 
Agriculture Department in this district has to aim at additional production of 
food and non-food crops of this district, by the use of improved seeds, supply 
of fertilisers, improved methods of agriculture, exploitation of available irriga¬ 
tion resources, and crop-protection measures. For this, free advice is given 
to the average^ cultivator through the agency of the Block staff. The supplies 
(jf suitable improved strains to the rt'gistered seeci grow(TS are also made 
which brings almut an increase in the vield of crops by 12 to 15 per cent. 
It is an i‘stablisbed fact that ade<|uat(* use of nitrogenised and pln-sphatic 
fertilisers increase crop yield, whiih can be further increased b\ 50 jnr cent, 
if irrigation facilitic's are availabh*. Timely supply of sueli fertilisers is mad * 
to the cultivators through the different seluTnes. The supplies are effect(*d 
through the wvoperative MK'ieties. The improved methods of agriculture do 
contribute to incrc*ased production. Dummy demonstrations are organised to 
acquaint the cultivators vith new iiK'thods and tlu ir beneficial results. 

TTie .schemes, wbieli were carried out bv the Agricultural Branch, in the 
district before l.st May, 1962 : 

There are 9 Taluka Seed Multiplication Fanns in the district, out of which 
8 Taluka Seed Multiplication Farnns were established before 1st May, 1962. 
Acf|uisition proceedings of the remaining Seed Fanns are in progress. Tlie 
object of the seed farms is to multiply and .supply improved seeds to the 
registered seed growers. The seed fanns should also serve the purpose of 
ideal farms, so that the neiglibr.uring cultivators can adopt similar improved 
practices of agriculture. 


The location and acreage 

covered under .seed farms are 

as under 


Name of Seed Farm. 

Taluka. 

Areas. 
A. g. 

(1) Sbirval 

Peta Khandala 

35 

05 

(2) Medha 

Jaoli 

23 

36 

(3) Palashi 

. . Koregaon 

23 

00 

(4) Dahiwadi 

Man 

27 

03 

(5) Kadegaon 

Wai 

27 

02 

(6) Saidapur 

.. Karad 

32 

05 

(7) Kalol 

Patan 

42 

30 

(8) Kasha 

.. Satara 

24 

38 


Agriculture 
Depart MEXT. 


Schemes of 
Agricultural 
Branch. 
Taluka Seed 
Farms. 
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Blasting Scheme. 


Fertilisers and 
Manures, 


Plant Protection. 


On 14th July 1962, the possession of the Taluka Seed Multiplication Farm, 
Vadui was taken by private nef^otiation and the seed farm was started. 
The working of the Taluka Seed Multiplication Farms is as under :~ 

(1) Agricultural Officer in the 1st grade at the District Head-quarters, 
supervises the work under the instructions of the District Agricultural 
Officer, Satara-one post. 

(2) Agricultural Supervisors, I/c, Shirval and Kaloli Farms~2 posts. 

(3) Agricultural Assistants, I/c, remaining seed farms-6 po.sts. 

Taluka Godown Scheme.-On\y two taluka godowns one each at Satara and 
Patan have been completed. In the case of remaining talukas proposals for 
consideration and acquisition of lands have already been sent to the Collector 
of Satara. 


Expenditure and Receipts,—Thcie were 27 schemes in operation under tlu' 
control of District Agricultural Officer, Satara prior to the formation of Zilla 
Parisliad. The total annual expenditure for operating these schemes durin” 
1961-62 was Rs. 7,13,077. 


An amount of Rs. 1,28,137 was Riven to the cultivators as- loan 
Horticultural Development Scheme. The receipts reahsecl for the year 1961-61, 
were Rs. 74,962. 


Oilseed Schemc.-ln this district, area under groundnut crop is 1,47,20S 
acres. Groundnut is the cash crop of this district. Fhereforc, the sclu'inc 
of multiplication and distribution was started in the year 1958-59, to increase 
the prcxluction of oilseeds. This scheme includes the supply of improved 
strain of groundnut namely Karad 4-11. This strain is superior to local seed 
of groundnut liaving 17 per cent, higher yield than the local one, with 
75 per cent, of the shelling and 48-9 per coni, of oil. The scheme is sponsored 
partly by Central Government and partly by State Government witn equal 
proportion of funds. 

There are limitatilons of canal irrigation in this district. Therefore, to 
increase the irrigated area, it is necessary to make the maximum use of under¬ 
ground water drawn by means of a well. To dcciicn the we'lls, it is necessary to 
remove hard or .soft rock, i.o., the layer of deccan trap, which is generally 
found in the well. Tliis involves lot of time by indigenous methocTs. There¬ 
fore, by use of drills the holes are taken and explosive's are used for bla.sting, 
for which the Department of Agriculture has launched a scheme of blasting. 

Fertilisers and varietal trials on cultivators field.—The scheme was started 
in th(‘ year 1960-61. The object of the scheme is to determine tlu* 
improved strains and .suitable doses of fertilisers. The crops included in th(' 
scheme are (1) Groundnut K-4-11 and (2) Kharif Jowar-Shenoli 4-5. 

Crop Competitions.—The village-wise, taluka-wise and District and State 
level crop competitions are being arranged for paddy, bajri, kharif and rahi 
jowar, potatoes and wheat in the district, from the year 1959-60 with a view 
to create a spirit of competition for increasing production. A farmer of 
Khatgun, taluka Khatav of this district produced 78?^ B. Mds. o-f rabi jowar in 
an acre and won the State level prize of Rs. 2,000 during 1959-60. Another 
farmer of Mohot, taluka Jaoli produced 149 B. Mds. of paddy in an acre and 
won the shield kept by Dharamsi Morarji Chemical Co. Ltd., Bombay. 


In order to fulfil the cultivators' demand for fertilisers, the District Agricul¬ 
tural Officer acts as a consignee of the commodity. Every year the demand 
for fertilisers is assessed and the supply is regulated through three wholesale 
agencies. These wholesale agencies distribute the fertilisers to the co-opera¬ 
tive societies for further distribution to the cultivators. Other fertilisers are 
also supplied to the remaining crops as per requirement. TTie average supply 
made for this district is about 5,000 tons of Nitrogenous fertilisers. ^ 


During the year 1961-62, 150 compres.sion-sprayers and 150 rocker sprayers 
were distributed to the cultivators at the 50 per cent, subsidy. Demonstrations 
of plant protection appliances were held at the taluka places- Agricultural 
and cattle .shows were also arranged . The appliances have been provided on 
hire to the cultivators, which include hand dusters and sprayers and power 
dusters and power sprayers. One mobile squad was formed for preventive 
and curative measures against the swarming attacks of locusts. ’ 
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In this district, village-wise, taluka-wise and district level farmers unions Farmers unions, 
have been established. Total number of farmers' unions is 1,094. These are 
non-official bodies and are meant to push up the various departmental develop¬ 
ment programmes in the district by propaganda. 

With a view to acquaint the cultivators with the improved technique of Agricultural 
farming, cultivating, etc., the Agricultural Demonstration Centres are arranged Demonstration 

in the district. They serve as a model for the cultivators in the nearby area. Centres, 
Tlicre are 13 demonstration centres functioning in this district. 

There is acute problem of supply of farm yard manure or comjwst for Green Manuring 
cultivation of crops due to increased area under irrigation and intensive Scheme, 
cultivation. The need for such types of manure can te satisfied by growing 
crops for green manure like sannhemp, dhencya, sesbeni, etc. During 1961-62 
and 1962-63, 714 B. Mds. and 1,260 B. Mds. respectively, of sannhemp seed 
was distributed. 

It is advisable to have one pit of compost for one acie of irrigated area and 
one pit for three acres of dry area* During 1961-62, 2,442 town compost pits 
and 1,263 rural compost pits were dug and filled in. 

Two blocks (namely, Satara-Jaoli and Karad-Patan) each covering Iritenswe cultiva- 

10,000 acres, under paddy crop, have l)cen taken up for growing paddy by 
Japanese Method of paddy cultivation. The cultivators are being supplied Japanese Method. 
with improved seeds, fertilisers and financial assistance to cover entire area 
of paddy under Japanese Method. 

With view to increase the production of important crops in the district, Kharif and Rahi 
a campaign for covering the area under improved methods of growing kharif Campaign, 
and rahi crops was started in the year 3959. The crops included in the 
campaign arc (1) paddy, (2) Kharif Jowar, (3) bajri, (4) groundnut, 

(5) cotton, (6) rahi fowar and (7) wheat. 

With a view to increase the area under jowar crop by Poona method, Pilot Scheme for 
a Jowar Pilot scheme has been taken in a compact block consisting of Intensive Culiiva- 
46 villages in Karad Taluka of this district. The coverage last year, under the fkm of Jowar. 
scheme was 11,586 acres for kharif and rahi season as against the target of 
10,000 acres for the district. 

For construction of new wells and for repairs to old ones, tagai is granted 
to the cultivators through the l.and Mortgage Bank and subsidy is given at the Construction 
rate of 25 per cent, for construction of new wells. During the last year and Repair 
the first instalment of loan of Rs. 27,89,400 was distributed to cultivators fo^ Scheme. 
1,543 wells* 


For purchase of oil engines and pumping sets the tagai loans are granted Engines and 
through the Land Mortgage Bank and subsidy is given at the rate of 25 per Pumping Sets. 
cent., the maximum amount of subsidy being Rs. 1,000. 


The scheme has been started from July 1960. A 
work was attained by the Department of Agriculture 
arc working in the district. 


target of 400 feet boring 
In all 5 boring machines 


Integrated Boring 
Scheme. 


Split up of the scheme between the Zilb ParishaJ and the State Section 

Out of the schemes mentioned above which were under the control of the 
District Agricultural Officer, Satara, before 1st May 1962, the following 
schemes are retained with the State Section of the Department of Agriculture. 

(1) Fertilisers and varietal trials on cultivator's field. 

(2) Blasting of wells* 

The foUowing schemes are likely to be transferred, viz.:— 

(1) Oil Seed Scheme. 

(2) Taluka Seed Multiplication Farms. 

The Government orders in this respect have been received. 
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Proposed Schemes, 


Groundnut 
Dusting 
Programme. 
Mango Grafting 
Programme. 

Cashewnut 

Development 

Programme. 

Establishment of 
District Horticul¬ 
tural Nursery. 


Animal 

Husbandry. 

Introductory, 


Organisation 

Pattern. 


Efforts are made with the co-operation of the Village Farmers* Unions 
at village level to cover the maximum area under improved seeds. Improved 
seeds are supplied by the Taluka Seed Multiplication farms. The suitable 
strains of improved seeds are determined by laying out the trials on the 
cultivators’ fields and on Taluka Seed* Multiplication farms. The response for 
the well construction scheme is very satisfactory from all the parts of the district 
and especially from famine stricken areas. The cultivators of this district 
have become fertiliser minded, as the results of the use of fertilis^ers are 
immediate and conspicuous. Tliis indicates that the acceleration of develop¬ 
ment has started in right earnest with hopes (rf success in development of 
agriculture. 

In addition to the schemes already sanctioned under Zilla Parishad for 
the current year, it is intended to undertake the following special activities. 

In all 31,000 acres are scheduled to be dusted with B. H. C. 10 per cent- 
and sulphur against Aphids and Tika. 

The programme of country mango grafting is scheduled to be taken on 
alx)ut 1,000 trees in this district in Patan, laoli, Wai, and Satara taliikas. 

A five year plan to cover an area of 3,000 acres has been prepared undiT 
Cashewnut Development scheme for the western parts of the district. This 
year about 200 acres will be covered in Patan Taluka. 

To supply seedlings and grafts of fruit crops a district Horticultural Nursery 
is scheduled to be established on the site' of Pratapsinh High Seliool. Efforts 
will be made each year to cover an area of 150 acres under fiuit crops. 

Animal Husbandry Section. 

The work regarding treatment of sick animals, vaccination of animals 
against various diseases of livestock and breeding of animals is being carried 
out by the Animal Husbandry Section in the district. There are 12 Veterinary 
Dispensaries and 14 Veterinary Aid Centres in the district. In addition to these 
there are 12 Veterinary Aid Centres o|5ened by various Development Blo<‘ks 
in the district- The work regarding treatment of animals against the different 
di.seases as well as vaccinations is being carried out by the Vet(‘rinary Officers 
and Stockmen working at these Veterinary Institutes. 

The work regarding breeding of pure animals is carried out at the FVeniium 
Bull Centre, Gogave. Also the work regarding breeding of animals by natural 
service is carried out through premium bulls supplied under various 
schemes of livestock activities. There are 121 premium bulls and 262 premium 
cows supplied for tlie purpose of improvement of pure breed and for upgrading 
of local breed in the district. Similarly the work of breeding of animals 
is done by artificial insemination. Tliis work is done at the five artificial 
insemination sub-centres attached to the dispensaries. The work regarding 
improvement of sheep is carried out at the Sheep and Wool Extension Centres in 
the district. Poultry development activities are carried out in the district by* 
supplying pure birds. 

All the above activities are controlled and supervised by the District Animal 
Husbandry Officer, Satara. The Livestock activities are specially supervised 
by the Agricultural Officer, I/C Cattle Breeding, Satara, and by the Agricul¬ 
tural Assistant under him. 

The staff of the office of the District Animal Husbandry Officer, Satara, 
consisting of one Agricultural Officer, one District Animal Husbandry Officer 
and others, has been transferred and allotted to Zilla Parishad from 1st May 
1962, along with the previous designations and pay scales. Tlie twelve 
Veterinary Dispensaries mentioned below, functioning prior to 1st May 
1962, are allotted to the Zilla Parishad;— 

(1) Satara, (2) Medha, (3) Vaduf, (4) Rahimatpur, (5) Wai, 
(6) Mhaswad, (7) Lonand (8) Phaltan, (9) Nagthana, (10) Karad] 
(11) Patan and (12) Mahabaleshwar. 
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Prior to 1st May 1962, the dispensaries except at Nagthana and Mahabalesh- 
war were maintained by the £x-District Local Board now merged with tlie 
Zilla Parishad. 

The following 14 Veterinary Aid Centres arc also transferred to Zilla 
Parishad. 

(1) ParaJi, (2) Vaduth, (3) Kumathe, (4) Nandgaon, (5) Ahire, 

(6) Shirwal,’(7) Umbraj, (8) Shenoli, (9) Ond, (10) Masiir, (11) Taralc, 

(12) Dhebewadi, (13) Asgaon and (14) Bhuinj. 

Similarly, Premium Bull Centre, Gogave and Sheep and Wool E\l('nsion 
Centres, Dahiwadi and Mayani are transferred to Zilla Parishad- Veterinary 
officers, stockmen, and attendants, wlio were at the above VctcTinary Institutes 
arc also allotted to the Zilla Parishad from 1st May 1962. 

Tlie compounders, dressi'rs and attendants working at the former District 
Local Board Dispensaries have bet-n allo^tted to Zilla Parishad. 

Th(J staff at tlie District Artificial Insemination Centn?, Satara, has been 
recently allotted and transferred to tlu; Zilla Parishad. 

Prior to 1st May 1962, 8 Veterinary Aid Centres, were opened by the 
Development Blocks, viz. Koregaon, Jaoli and Mahabaleshvvar (all 1st Stage 
Blocks) and the same have continued functioning under the Zilla Parishad. 

Beccjntly four Veterinary Aid Centres have been started in Khatav Block. 

Similarly, .separate Extension Officers for Animal Husbandry are working in the 
Development Blocks at Satara, Koregaon and Khandala. 

Powers exercised by the District Animal Husbandry Officer, Satara, prior to Powers, Dutie.s, 
1st May 1962 were as follows etc- 

(1) To transfer all .subordinate staff in the district, lower in rank than 
agricultural assistants like stockmen and compounders within the district. 

(2) To inspect all the veterinary institutes. 

(3) To check the work done by the Field-Staff. 

(4) To purchase bulls, cows, etc., for the various schemes of livestock 
activities. 

The Animal Husbandry section has been completely merged in Zilla Parishad 
with effect from 1st May 1962 due to formation of Zilla Parishad and hence 
most of the alx)ve powers are not exercised by the District Animal Husbandry 
Officer, Satara, the head of the department now being District Agricultural 
Officer, Satara. 

The following powers are now e\(’rcis('d by the District Animal Husbandry 
Officer 

(1) To sanction all kinds of indents of technical nature. 

(2) To purchase bulls and cows. 

(3) To grant maintenance charges for premium bulls. 

The District Animal Hu.sbandry Officer 

(1) Carries out inspection of all veterinary institutes in the district. 

(2) Inspects premium bidls, cows, etc., supplied under various .schemes 
in the district. 

(3) Attends cattle fairs and shows held in the district and selects 
premium bulls for awarding prizes etc. 

(4) Effects purchases of premium bulls and premium cows and gives 
technical guidance in this respect. 

The veterinary officer 

(1) Carries out post-mortem examination and issues necessary certificates. 

(2) Carries out treatment and vaccination of animals at the dispensary 
and also while on tour in the area within his juri.sdiction. 

(3) Inspects livestock activities in his iurisdiction. 

(4) Is.sues fitness certificates for animals for whom maintenance charges 
and subsidy are granted. 

(5) Attends outbreaks of di.s’ea.ses. 

The stockman does the same duties as above except holding of post-mortem 
examinations and attending to complicated diseases, issue of certificate, etc, 

Vf 5730-70 
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Animal Husbandry The following; schemes are implemented by the Animal Husbandry 
Schemes. Department 

Veterinary Aid —Under this scheme Veterinary Dispensaries and ^ Aid 
Centres arc opened. Tlieire are 12 Veterinary Dispensaries and 26 Veterinary 
Aid Centres in the district. During the year, 1,961-62, 50,551 veterinary cases 
were treated and 5,709 castrations were carried out. Also 2,42,166 animals 
and poultry birds were vaccinated. 

From April, 1962 onwards 16,179 cases were treated, 257 animals were 
castrated and 1,13,140 vaccinations were carried out. 

Scheme for opening of Premium Bull Centres in ^on-scheduled areas.— 
There is one Fremium Bull Centre opened by Government at Gogave. Two 
bulls are kept at this centre imd they arc of the Dangi breed. The advantage 
of this centre is being taken by the cultivators of Jaoli Taliika. 

Scheme for artificial insemination in Cattle.—There are five artificial ins-emina- 
tion sub-centres, viz. at Wai, Karad, Patau, Pbaltan and Lonand. 1 bese centres 
arc attached to respective dispensaries and the work is done by the normal 
staff. The breeding of animals is done by artificial insemination. 

Scheme for extensive work in livestock improvement.—Under this scheme 
there are 7 supplementary cattle breeding centres in the district. Each 
centre covers 5 villages. In all, there are 30 bulls and 180 premium cows 
located in the areas covered by these centres. 

Sheep and Wool Extension Centres —The work regarding rearing of rams 
and up-grading of local breeds is carried out at these centres. 

District Premium Bull Scheme.—This is a Third Five-Year Plan Scheme. 
Under this scheme there are 90 premium bulls placed at various places in 
the district. 

Comprehensive Scheme for Construction of Buildings for Veterinary Dispen¬ 
saries in the District.—Uimvr this scheme, 4 Veterinary dispensaries have been 
sanctioned at Kudal, Panchgani, Patan and Daliiwadi, out of which the work of 
construction of buildings ^or veterinary dispensary at Dahiwadi is completed. 
Tliis scheme was implemented by the E\('cutive Engineer, Satara and will now- 
continue under the Zilla Pari.shad. The scheme i.s included under the Tliird 
Five-Year Plan. 

One veterinary dispensary at Koregaon will be shortly opened by the Zilla 
Pari.shad through Block funds. The following two Plan Schemes arc yet to be 
implemented 

1. Establishment of District Veterinary Polyclinic, and 

2. Supphmentary Breeding Ctntic and organisation of Breeders' 

Society. 

The above two plan schemes are district level schemes. 

Work,? and Schemes which are retained by the State Government Depart¬ 
ment.-The following two schemes have been retained by the Animal Hu.sbandry 
Department. 

1. Immunisation .scheme. 

2. Key village scheme. 


The work regarding construction of buildings for the district artificial 
insemination centre and poultry breeding centre, Satara, is in progress. Tliis 
schcnie h^as been recently transferred tci the Zilla Parishad. All tiie sehemes 
will be functioning smootlily in Zilla Parishad and it is expected that more 
work will be done in future. * 


Education 

Department. 


Education Department. 


Before the advent of the Zilla Parishad, 
of the State Government and the Director 
Department at the State level. 


education was under the jurisdiction 
of Educatio^i was the Head of the 


Central Government schemes and the State Government policies regarding 
education were executed at the district level by the Government Inspectorate 
in the district. The District Inspectorate consisted of one Educational Inspector 
of Class I Grade, one Deputy Educational Inspector of Class-II grade and 
34 Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors. All educational institutions in the 
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district were under the control of the Educational Inspector. To facilitate the 
administration of primary education, District School Boards were entrusted with 
the work of primary education. Secondary schools, primary training colleges 
and other technical and professional institutions were directly under the control 
of the Educational Inspector. The Inspector and his Deputies visited and 
inspected these institutions and reccmimended grants-in-aid. Besides tliis, the 
responsibility of the control of the primary education also partly rested with 
the Educational Insiiector, as he was empow(‘red to have general supervision 
over the administration of the schools. 

The District School Board whicli is now a defunct body was composed of 
a Chairman, a Vicc.-chairman, and 14 other elected and nominated members. 
The Administrative Officer, who worked as the ex-officio Secretary of the body, 
was the rtipresentatix c of the Stale CJovernment to guide the Board on Govern¬ 
ment policies in respect of educational matters. He executed the iirogramrnes 
chalked out Iw the Board for Primary Ediu'ation in consultation with the Staff 
Selec^tion C( inmiltee, a statutory body under the Primary Education Act, 1947. 
Teachers weri* interviewM'd, selected and appointed by him in accordance w'itli 
the rules p'cscrilxxT by the State CTOvernmcnt. He had the administrative 
control ()V('r the primary schools, and transftTred, promoted and deputed 
teacljers for further training in consultation with the Staff Selection Committee. 
He was assisted by four Assistant Adminislrativt Officers and two- Supervisors 
in his work. 

The acadonic side of primary schools was supervised and controlled by the 
Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors working under the control of the 
Educational Inspector who visilc'd and inspc'eU'd the primary schools. They 
recommended cases for opening of primary schools, grants to primary schools, 
etc. llirough the Dc'puty Edneational Inspector who was their immediate superior 
on the staff of the Educational Inspector. Besides this, he performed 
several other duties for the promotion of j>rimar\’ education. 

This was in brief, the picture of the administrative set-up w’itb the powers 
and duties of the functionaries of tlic* Eduealkm Department. 

With the advent of the Zilla Parishad, Education on transfer, continues to 
function as oru’ of the major and imporlant Dc’partments i.f the Zilla 
Parishad, dliere ha\e bc'cn noticealae changes in the organisational pattern of 
the staff. With the formation of Zilla Parishad, the previous bodies like the 
Distric t School Board, the District Building Committee, the Social Education 
Committee of the District De\c’lopmenl Board and other Committees and sub¬ 
committee's have automatically beem aboh’slied and their property transferred to 
the Zilla Parisliad. 

The powers and Duties of th<' Educational Inspec’ior remain much more* the 
same. He is to act, hereafter, as the Sc'cTotar)' eff tlic Education Committee of 
Satara Zilla Parishad, Satara, With the' police of decentralisation, a portion of 
tiic work formerly done by tin* Achninistrati\c' Olfiecr. District School Board 
has been transferred to the Block Development Offic*ers of the Panchayat Sumitis, 
and thesci are helped by the Assistant District Educational Inspectors. Bulk 
of the work regarding primary c'clucation still remains with the district level. 
The retired Assistant Administrative Officers and the Snpc'r^'isors working under 
the Administrative Officer, District School Board, have also been absorbed in 
the Zilla Parishad and have l>een allocated to Panchayat Samitis to work as 
Assistant District Educational Inspectors at the taluka level. 

The statistic s pertaining to primary and secondary education which follow' will 
give a picture of the (educational development in the district. Information 
regarding Edncatioii of Backward CAasscs Schc'me, Gram Shikshan Mohim, 
Scouting and Bhoodan and educational organisations in the district is given 


section IX. 


Village’s with schools 

1,008 

Towns with schools 

15 

Villages without schools 

Primary schools for bovs 

144 

Under the Zilla Parishad 

1,307 

Private aided schools 

110 

Private un-aided schools . . 

17 

Total .. 1,434 


Vf 5730-70a 
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Primary schools for girls 

Under the Zilla Parishad 

. . 

32 

Private aided schools 

. . . . 

2 

Private un-aided schools 

.. 

Nil 


Total .. 

34 

Senior basic schools for boys 


264 

Senior basic schools for girls 


1 


Total . . 

265 

Junior basic schools for boys 


8 

Junior basic schools for girls 


Nil 


Total .. 

8 

Single-tcachcr basic schools for boys 


40 

Singlc-hnxcher basic schools for girls 


Nil 


Total .. 

40 

Singlc-tcachcr ordinary schools for boys 


586 

Single-teacher ordinary schools for girls 


2 


Total .. 

588 

Middle schools for boys 

. . 

393 

Middle schools for girls 


30 


Total .. 

423 

Other primary schools for boys 


143 

Other primary schools for girls 


1 


Total 

144 

Urdu schools 

for boys 

.. 

23 

for girls 


3 


Total .. 

26 

Schools according to basic craft 

1. Spinning and weaving 

.. 

66 

2. Agriculture 

.. 

209 

3. Wood-work 

.. 

33 

4. Wool spinning 

.. 

5 


Total .. 

313 

Gat schools 


163 

Peripatetic schools 

• • • • 

20 

Central schools 

Pupils in primary schools 

. . 

1 

Boys 

• • . « 

1,43,366 

Girls 

.. 

81,010 


Total .. 

2,24,376 
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Backward Class Pupils: 



Scheduled. 

Scheduled. 

Others. 

Total. 


Castes. 

Tribes. 



Boys 

15,621 

112 

6,501 

22,234 

Girls 

7,868 

15 

2,839 

10,722 

Total 

23,489 

127 

9,340 

32,956 


Teachers under the Zilla Par ishad: 




Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Trained 

.. 

3,403 

480 

3,883 

1,151 

Untrained 


1,007 

144 


Total 

4,410 

624 

5,034 


Teachers in Private Aided Schools: 




Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Trained 


38 

12 

50 

Untrained 


120 

13 

133 


Total 

158 

25 

183 


Teachers in Private Un~aided Schools : 




Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Trained 

« • • • 

2 

7 

9 

Untrained 

.. 

19 

1 

20 


Total .. 

21 

8 

29 


Pupils in Urdu Schools: 



Boys 


2,294 



Girls 


802 




Total 

3,096 



No. of Urdu teachers 


68 



Villages under compulsory education. 

1,008 




Pupils under 

compulsory education : 



Urban. 

Rural. 

Total. Total number 





of pupils. 

Boys 

8,013 

69,748 

77,761 

1,29,543 

Girls 

5,710 

46,072 

51,782 


Hostels for 

backward class 

pupils: 


Boys 


112 



Girls 

.. 

Nil. 




Total 

112 




Ashram school: 

1 At Gondavie Bk. taluka Man. 


School buildings: 

Rent-free. Total. 

1,626 2,608 


Owned. 

591 


Rented. 

391 
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Out of the 591 buildings owned by the Education Department, 117 buildings 
arc constructed by the District Building Committee at a cost of Us. 20,67,413. 

Expenditure on primary education (1961-62). 


Rs. 

On salary of teachers including allowances .. 62,23,243 

School contingency . . . . .. 52,187 

Equipment expenditure .. . . . . 00,709 

Total expenditure on buildings .. . . - . 2,26,309 

Medical services and mid-day meals etc. .. . . 5,071 

Equipment for physical <!ducatioii . . .. 1,749 

Schools under local authority . . .. . . 65,32,752 

Aided schools . . .. . . 1,94,794 


Statement showing the information of secondary schools^ multipurpose schools, 
technical schools etc. in Satara district as on 31st March, 1962. 

(1) Number of secondary schools : Teaching upto Std. 

XI X IX VIII 

Government .. 1 1 

Non-Government ..148 66 22 44 16 


Total .. 149 67 22 44. 16 


(2) Number of multipurpose schools : Boys. Girls. Total. 

3 3 6 

Government .. .. 1 Courses. —Commercial, Agricultural, Tcc- 

Non-Government .. 5 hnical, Home Science 3, Fine 

- Arts 1, Agriculture 2. 

Total .. 6 

(3) Number of secondary schools pre¬ 
paring students for technical education: 

Government .. .. 1 

Non •Government .. 7 


Total .. 8 

(4) Number of vocational schools : 

Government .. . 

Non-Government .. 2 


Total .. 2 

(5) Total Number of students : 


Boys .. .. 16,915 

Girls .. .. 4,346 

Total .. 21,261 

(6) Total Number of teachers ; 

Trained .. ,. 581 

Un-Trained .. ,. 471 

Total .. 1,052 

Gents .. .. 873 

Ladies .. 179 

Total .. 1,052 
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nil 


(7) Total Number of National Cadet 2 Units of 60 cadets each. 

Corps Units:— 

(8) Total Number of Auxiliary Cadet 29 Units of 60 cadets each. 
Corps Units:— 


(9) Total grants paid : 


Maintenance. 3*5% Free-ships. 

C. S. M. 

War. 

Freeships. 

concessions. 

8,92,567 33,184.25 

988 

3,624 

(10) Number of schools receiving the 

C. S. M. 3*5% 

War 

grant. 


concessions. 


10 48 

16 

(11) Number of beneficiaries 

17 516 

54 
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VILLAGE LIBRARIES AND SCOUTING. 


Village libraries 
Circulating libraries 
Social education centres .. 

Villages served 

Number of groups (scouts-giil guide's) 

Number of scouts and girl guides 
Number of scouts training camps conducted 
Number of scouts rallies conducted in tlie district 
District scouts rally 


720 

144 

155 

1,253 

680 

14,801 

4 

92 

1 (This was attended 
by 182 troops with 
4,347 scouts and 
guides). 


Health Department. 


Under the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, all 
re sponsibilities regarding public health and medical aid in rural areas have been 
transferred te) the Zilla Parishad. As such the Public Health Stall and Medical 
Staff (except that cf the Civil Hospital and Cottage Hospitals) formerly working 
under Public Health Department, Medical Department and Ex-District Local Board, 
has been transferred to the Zilla Parishad*, Satara, from 1st May 1962. The 
District Health Officer, Zilla Parishad, Satara, is the head of the newly formed 
Health Department of the Zilla Parishad. The work is being carried out as 
per scheme noted below 

The main work allotted to the Staff under the scheme is control of epidemics 
like cholera, small-pox, plague, influenza etc., and village sanitation, dis- 
infi’ction of village water supply, public health propaganda, con.struction of 
soakage pits, smokeless chiilas, trench latrines, rural medical aid, inspection of 
sites from the public health point of view, sanitary arrangements at fairs, etc. 

The staff under the scheme is mainly appointed for anti-epidemic work and 
rural medical aid. As soon as the intimation of the outbreak of an epidemic is 
received, the staff is directed to visit the village forthwith. As transport is 
provided, the staff visits the affectc;d village within a very short time and 
adopts preventive measures and checks the further spread of the epidemic. During 
th(' non-epidemic period the staff along with the Epidemic Mecfical Officer visits 
villages for rural medical aid, disinfection of water supplies, public health 
propaganda, demonstrations, etc. A Sanitary Inspector with necessary staff is 
working under the Scheme. The staff and scheme is still continued under 
the Zilla Farishad as before. 

V(U'cin(ition—Thv main work assigned to tlic staff is to vaccinate all children 
under one year of age, and also to revaccinatc every year l/5th 
of the total population in their charge. Tlic w'ork of vaccination in the district 
has been allotted to 26 vaccinators and 5 Sanitary Sub-Inspectors (4 under 
District Health Organisation Scheme and one under Primary Health Unit). 
The population in the district is so divided that each of the vaccination unit 
is allotted a population of not mere than alx>ut 45,(K)(). The staff also performs 
rcvaccination whenever .small-pox epidemic breaks out. In all there arc 24 vacci¬ 
nators, 2 apprentice vaccinators and their assistants. The alxjve staff 
is working as before and there has been no change so far after Ist May 1962. 


Primary Health Centres ami Maternity and Child Health Centres,—Ei^ht 
Primary Health Centres have been established during the Second Five-Year Qan 
period at the following places 



Primary Health Centres. 

Taluka/Peta. 

1. 

Indoli 

.. Karad. 

2. 

Vadgaon-Haveli 

.. Karad. 

3* 

Patan 

.. Patan. 

4. 

Dhebewadi 

.. Patan. 

5. 

Nagtliana 

.. Satara. 

0 . 

Kavathe 

Wai. 

7. 

Khandala 

.. Khandala. 

8. 

Wathar-Kiroli 

•. Koregaon. 


Health 

Department. 

Introductory. 


District Health 
Orf^anisation. 


Mobile Hygiene 
Unit • 
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These centres are in charge of seven Medical Officers assisted by nurses, mid- 
wiv(?s, compounders, etc. 

nie Duties assigned to the staff arc as under 

Medical Officer.—lie is responsible for both curative and preventive work 
in the area, lie attends the dispensary in morning and visits sub-centres 
for rencTering medical aid in the aftenioon. He carries health survc.'y, supervises 
the work of Medi(‘al and Riblic Health Staff, sanitation, school health work 
and control of epidemics. 

Health Visitor or Nurse-Midwife.—She is responsible for development of 
maternal and child health service and conducts clinics at the main centre and 
sub-centres; visits lionscs, trains local dais, assists the M(?dical Officer in 
school health and prepares evaluation report of work done in the area, 
supervises the work of midwives and dah and of milk distributors, etc. 

Midwives.—To cimduct deliveries in maternity homes and houses, to train 
dais, to advise expectant mothers, bring them to tlie centres and to assist 
the Health Visitors in conducting clinics. 

Sanitarif Inspectors.—To carry out healtli survey and Ivealtli plan chalked on 
the basis of the survey. Collection of vital statistics and carrying out environ¬ 
mental sanitation programme. Public health propaganda to carry out preventive 
measures against epidemics, etc. At cath Sub-Centre one mid-wife is posted. 
S!k' carries out maternity and child health work and domiciliary deliveries under 
the supervision of Medical Officer and Health Visitors. 

Maternity and Child Health Cenfre.v.—There are two Maternity jmd Child 
Health Centres one at Patan and the other at Aimdh (Taluka Khatav), each 
under a health visitor and a midwife. Their duties arc the same as described 
above and they are allotted an area covering a population of 20,000. 

Mobile Dispensary.—The mobile dispensary with a medical officer and the 
staff under him has been transferred to the Zilla Parishad from May 1962. 
above staff is rendering medical aid to areas where there are no- medical 
facilities. 

The hospitals and dispcnsiuies both allopathic and ayurvedic are at the 
following places 

1. Morarji Gokuldas Hospital, Mahabaleshwar. 

2. Allopathic dispensaries are at T^ialtan, Aundli, Wai, Paliimatpur, Mhaswad, 
Dahrwadi, Panchgani, Patan, Medha, Pusesavali, Vaduj and Kole. 

The Medical OlRcers of allopathic dispensaries including municipal dispen¬ 
saries and primary health centres carry out medico-legal work. 

3. Ayurvedic dispensaries at Sadashivgad, Malvadi, Nimsod, Asgaon, Shirwal, 
Lonand, Asvali, Bhadalc, Koregaon, Nimblak, Adrki, Taradgaon, Kharshi- 
Baramure, Bamnoli, Dhebewadi, Tarale and Kumathe. 

Subsidised Medical Practitioner's Centres.—In the areas where there are no 
medical facilities available, 21 subsidised medical praction’s centres are 
functioning, as shown below :— 


Taluka. 


Places. 


Satara 


.. Parali, Limb, Vaduj, Chincl 
Vandan. 

Koregaon 


.. Pimpode Bk., Kinhai. 

Wai 


.. Dhorn. 

Phaltan 


.. Girvi. 

Khandala 


.. Javale. 

Jaoii 


.. Gogave, Kudal. 

Karad 


.. UndaJe, Kiwal, Mhopre, Rethare. 

Patan 


.. Bahule, Chaphal, Helwak. 

Khatav 


.. Pusegaon, Kaledhon. 

Man 

. • 

• • Kukudwad. 


Average daily attendance at each of the subsidised nredical practitioner’s centres 
is about 20 to 25. 

Pharmacy.—The staff in the Ayurvedic Pharmacy prepares ayurvedic 
medicines required by the ayurvedic dispensaries and subsidised medical practi¬ 
tioner’s centres. 
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Schemes Transferred on Agency Basis. 

Familif Planning—There are in all nine h'ainily I^anning Centres one each at 
Mahabah\sliwar, Koyna, Nagtharia, Jndoli, Vadgaon-Haveli, Patjin, Dliebcwadi, 
Walhar-Kiroli aiicE Kavatln;. Tliese centres are under a social worker or a field 
worker except at Mahabalcshvvar where a male and a lady doctor art.' placed. 

The main work allotted to the staff is to popularise the modern ways and 

means of family planning, distribute contraceptives and collect cases lor 

vasectomy and tiiuuetomy operatioiis. 

Survey, Education ami Treatment Units.—There arc in all eleven Survey, 
Education and Treatment Units (si\ under the Health Department and two from 
Blocks) each with one Leprosy Assistant at Patau, Phaltan, Wai, Aundh, 
Mhaswad, Shirwal, Lonarid, Dhebewadi, Nagthana, Indoli, Koregaon, and at 
Satara, with a non-medical assistant. 

Estimated annual expenditure (itcmwisc) 

Rs. 

1. Morarji Gokuldas Hospital, Mahabaleshwar .. 20,330 

2. Dispensaries.. .. .. 67,189 

Allopathic .. 2 

Mobile .. 1 

State .. 2 

Grant-in-aid . . 4 


3. Ayurvedic Dispensaries-18 .. .. .. 79,641 

4. Subsidised ^fedical Practitioner’s Centrcs-21 .. 34,422 

5. Primary Health Ccntres-7 . . .. . . 2,00,745 

6. Mobile Hygiene Unit-1 .. .. .. 9,871 

7. C. M. P. 11. Units-2 .. .. .. 26,931 

8. Vaccination . . .. .. 53,059 

9. M. C. II. Ccntres-2 ,. .. .. 7,920 

10. Fairs .. .. .. 4,000 

11. Schemes in Third Five-Year Plan .. .. 13,855 

12. Epidemics .. .. .. 15,000 

13. Pharmacy .. .. .. 13,342 

14. D. IT. Organisation .. .. . . 69,284 

15. Contribution to Municii^alities .. .. 7,300 

16. Anti-Rabic Treatment . . .. .. 370 


Total .. 6,23,259 


Receipt Stotemenf.—Following are the items on the receipt side of the Public 
Health and Medical Section 


Medical 

Rs. 

1. Hospital and Dispensaries Fees— 

(1) Ayurvedic and allopathic dispensaries (8 plus 6)-14 .. 11,880 

(2) State dispensaries-2 ,. .. . . 850 

(3) Mobile di.spensary .. .. .. 1,100 

(4) Morarji Gokuldas Hospital, Mahabaleshwar .. 4,000 

(5) Primary health cemtres and units .. . . 4,000 

(6) Injection fees .. .. .. 3,500 


Total .. 25,330 

2. ContributionRs. 
Contribution from Municipalities— 

Karad .. .. .. 1,134 

Phaltan .. .. .. 535 

Wai .. .. .. 710 


Total .. 


2,379 
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Rs. 

3. Miscellaneous 

Sale of pharmacy receipt .. .. .. 15,000 

Grant received from U. W. R. Kole .. .. 2,050 


Total .. 17,050 

4. Public Health 
Contribution from municipalities 

Total .. 3,454 

5. Fairs 
Pilgrim taxes— 

Shingnapur fair .. .. . . 29,000 

Mandhardeo fair .. .. .. 1,400 

Total .. 30,400 

6. Other receipts 

Charges of vehicles .. .. .. 2,800 

Visitors .. . . .. 100 

Receipt for vaccine extracts.. .. .. 25 

Total .. 2,925 

Grand Total .. 81,538 


Powers, duties and functions of the Head of the Office and other subordinates 
prior to 1st May 1962 and also after 1st May 1962, are as gi\on below : — 

Prior to 1st May 1962 the District Health Officer, Satara, was the head of 
all the public health activities in the district. He was responsible for anti- 
cpidciiiic measures, general sanitation in the district, sanitary arrangements 
during fairs, public liealth propaganda, inspection of primary health centres, 
matcTnity and child health centres, family planning work, anti-leprosy work and 
execution of public health schemes sanctioned by Government. 

Since 1st May 1962, the medical institutions such as Morarji Gokuldas 
Hospital, dispensaries, tiduka dispensaries, subsidised medical practitioner's 
centres and ayurvedic dispesiirics in tlit district under the control of Ex-D. L. B., 
Satiira, and Medical Department, have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad. 
the Dislric.t Henrith Officer, Zilla Pari.shad, Satara, is responsible for the work 
of the above institutions in addition to the duties enumerated above. He is 
also respon.sibh-‘ for execution of medical schemes that will be sanctioned by 
the Zilla Parishad. 

Works and schemes undertaken by the Department and schemes which are to 
be implemented in future 

During the first and second Five-Year Plans the following schemes have 
been undertaken 

1. Two maternity and child health centres have been established in Khatav 
and Patan talukas. 

2. Seven Primary Health Centres have been established at Nagthana, 
Indoli, Vadgaon-Haveli, Patan, Dhebewadi, Kavatbe and Khandala. 

3. Family Planning Programme.—Nine family planning centres have been 
established at Nagthana, Indoli, Vadgaon-Haveli, Patan, Dhebewadi, Kavathe, 
Watliar-Kiroli, Mahabaleshwar and Koynanagar. In addition to these, grant-in- 
aid for the family planning clinic run by Vanita Samaj, Sal^arwadi has 
been given and the case for grant-in-aid to family planning clinic started by 
Panchgani Municipality is recommended* 
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4. Leprosy Control Programme.-^From control of leprosy the following 
institutions were sanctioned by Government, during Second Five-Year Han 
period 

(i) Leprosy Clinic attached to Civil Hospital, Satara. 

(a) Leprosy Subsidiary Centre, Karad. 

(iii) Survey, Education and Treatment Units at Patan, Phaltan, Wai, 

Aundh, Mhaswad, Shirval, Lonand, Dhebewadi, Nagthana, Indoli and 

Koregaon. 

5. Control of small-pox and intensification of vaccination work in the 
district 

Government liavc sanctioned seven additional posts of vaccinators and 

seven attendants to the vaccinators for intensification of vaccination work 

and control of small-pox in the district. 

6. The Public Health Department has undertaken the schemes of B. C. G. 
Vaccination as a prc vc'utive measure against tuberculosis. The work is being 
looked after by the Assistant Director of Public Health in charge of the B. C. G. 
Vaccination and T. B. Control, Poona. The B. C. G. Team performs vaccina¬ 
tion in the district turn by turn. 

7. The scheme of establishment of iirimary health centres in Community 
Development, Stage 1 Blocks has been undertaken and proposals for c*stablish- 
incnt of two primary health centres in Koregaon, one in Jaoli and two in 
Khatav are under c’onsideration. The expenditure on the establishment of 
these centres is being met with from the Block Funds. 

It has been proposed to establish 17 additional family planning centres, 
12 survey, (xlucation and treatment units and more leprosy subsidiary 
centres during the Third Five-Year Flan. The expenditure on Family Hanning 
Programme and control of leprosy is to be borne oy Government ana the work 
of thc‘ staff is to be supervised by the Public Health Department. 

Tlu' additional staff sanctir-ned for intensification of vaccination in the 
Second Five Year Han has been continued. The Small-pox Eradication 
Programme may also Ik? undertaken in the district as soon as the Government 
orders are received. 

Tho schemes such as immunisation against hooping-cough, diplithcria and 
titanus may be undertaken if funds allow. 

Out of the activities that were being undertaken by this office prior to 
1st May 1962, only family planning and leprosy control programme have 
been transferred on agency basis. All other activities have been transferred 
to tho Zilla Parishad under section 100 of the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. 

Prior to 1st May 1962 i.e. before the formation of Zilla Parishad the work 
of Medical Department and Public Health was looked after by two indepen¬ 
dent OflScers. Now, all the medical and public health activities in rural 
areas have been entrusted to the Health Department, Zilla Parishad, Satara. 
The activities have increased to a considerable extent. Co-operation from 
the rural public will help die department in implementing the schemes. 

Industries and Co-opehation Department. 

The Industries and Co-operation Department of Hhe Zilla Parishad has 
been formed by transferring certain personnel from the office of the District 
Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Satara and the actual Rinctioning 
lias been started from Ist May, 1962. 

The revised set-up of the Co-operative Department of the State Government 
came into existence from 1st March 1961 according to which the District 
Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, a Class I Officer was made the 
District Head and under him three Assistant Registrars were placed with 
territorial jurisdictions. The co-operative department was executing two types 
of funrtions, viz,, (1) regulatory and (2) promotional and external activities, 
i^'oording to the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961 
the Zilla Parishad has been entrusted with the promotional and develop¬ 
mental activities with certain reservations for municipal areas. Tlie regulatory 
functions have, however, been retained with the d'^artment. The details of 


Schemes 

Transferred. 


Concluding 

Remarks. 


The Industries 

AND Co-OPICRATION 

Department. 
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Staff. 


Powers and 

FUNCTIONS. 


Schemes 

TRANSFERRED 
TO ZiLLA 
Parishad. 


the staff, powers and functions of the Industries and Co-operation Department 
are as under 

The head of this department in the Zilla Parishat- is designated as Assistant 
Registrar, Industries and Co-operation Department and lie is an officer of the 
Class II Service on deputation to Zilla Parishad. He is assisted by the 
co-operative officer and other staff allocated from the co-operation department 
and other absorbed departments. 

Prior to 1st May 1962 there were three* Assistant Registrars and field and 
ministerial staff under the District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Satara, out of which almost all the staff has been allocatea by the Depart¬ 
ment to the Zilla Parishad. Certain schenu's art? iransft.Trcd’ from the 
Department of Industries, but no staff has been transferred to- Zilla Parishad 
from that Department. In the new set-u]) the District Industriral Co-operativt? 
Officer is assisted by one Section officer and other subordinate staff. 

The subjt-’cts and functiims transferred to the Zilla Parishad have been 
enumtjrated in items Nt). 75 to 83 of tlie first schedule of the Zilla Parishads Act 
and No. 150 to 159 in the Government Notification, Co-operation and Rural 
Development Department, dated Isl May 1962. T!)e statutory powers vested 
in the Assistant Registrar, pertain to the registratitm of certain societies, approval 
to the amendnuint of their bye-laws and deciding appeals for non-admission 
to the membership. These functions will be carried out by the Assistant 
Registrar as per the instrnetions, circulars and polic'y directives, given by the 
department. Supervision over ai-operativc societies have been retained by 
the co-operative department of the State Governnu*nt, though the administra¬ 
tive supc'rvision over co-operative societies has hetm transferred to Zilla 
Parishacl and is to be carrit?d out through t'le Block l.evel Co-operative Officers 
under the Zilla ParishatTs and Panchayat Sainitis Act. The item 79 of the first 
schedule, i.c., promotion and extension in respect eff all types of c*o-operative 
societies is the main function of the Dc'partment now transferred to 
Zilla Parishad and tliis work also has to be got done through the Block Level 
Co-operative officers at the Panchayat Sainiti* levelThere is one post of 
Co-operative officer and one iiost of Assistant Co-operative Officer provided 
in the staff pattern and they are meant for scrutinizing and correspondence 
work regarding r(*gislration i)roi)osals, amendment proposals and for 
committee work, they will be practically non-touring officers and thus the* 
Assistant Re’gistrar will get the field work done through the Block-level 
Cf5‘-(hperativc Societies. 

The department considers applications of co-operative societies for financial 
aid. The powers of sanctioning the financial assistance are?, however, vested in 
the District Deputy B(?gistrar and higher officers. The department will also be 
carrying out the work of supervision and control over Market Committees 
and the Assistant Registrar has to work as a Cov('rnment nomint'e on the Mark('t 
Committees. 

Tlic following schemes pertaining to Industries Department and Industrial 
Co-operatives have been transf(*rrc(r to the Zilla Parishad subject to certain 
conditions specified in the schedules 

(1) Scheme for grant of financial assistance to small scale and cottage 
industries. 

(2) Training institutes, centres and schools. 

(3) Training-cnm-production centres and production centres. 

(4) Stipends to trainees in the training centres. 

(5) Giving grants-in-aid and loans to individual craftsmen. 

(6) Scheme for grants-in-aid to industrial co-operatives for management 
expenses. 

(7) Organisation of handicrafts* co-operatives in Maharashtra State. 

(8) Scheme for financial assistance to industrial co-operatives for 
purchase of t(X)ls and ccpiipment. 

(9) Scheme for financial assistance to industrial co-operatives for construc¬ 
tion of godowns, etc. 

(10) Scheme for grant of financial assistance to the industrial co¬ 
operative societies of Scheduled Tribes, Scheduled Castes, other backward 
classes and vimukta jatiS' 
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The followini^ four centres and schools have been transferred to the Zilla 
Farishad on out-right basis by Government according to the principles of 
decentralization 

1. Government Pit Tanning Centre, Satara. 

2. Government Rctanning and Finishing Centre, Satara* 

3. Government Leather Working School, Wai. 

4. Government Carpentry and Smithy School, Karad. 

Tliese schools and c(‘ntrcs have been placed under the control of rcspcctiyc 
Block Dcvcl cninent OfFiciirs though tlie tecliiiical supervision and control vyill 
be exercised by the Assistant Registrar. 

It will he se(‘n that only a few schemes are transferred to this 
Departint^nt which pertain to Industries and Industrial Co-operatives and the 
co-operative functions do not involve any financial outlay. Tlie budeet 
provisions under various schemes made in the draft budget for the 
year 1962-63 are as under 


Rs. 

1. Industrial education, technical training schools and 95,127 

production centres. 

2. Grants to industrial co-operatives- .. .. 2,400 

3. Loans to cottage and small scale industries .. 19,233 


1,16,760 


It can be seen from the alK)vc that the work of supervision and control over 
co-operative societies is being shared by the Zilla Parishad with the 
Co-operative Department of Slate Government and co-ordinated efforts are 
needed for the extension activities to succeed well- The Deparment will 
therefore, tiy to keep in touch with the Government Departments and seek 
technical guidance from the District Deputy Registrar whcnc'vtT re<piircd. 

Finance Department of the Satara Zilla Parishad is headed by the Chief 
Accounts and Finance Officer from Accountant Gt'iitTal’s Office. 

He is assisted by Accounts Officer from the Maharashtra State Acewmts 
Services Class-II. 

Th(' funds of the former Defunct bodies such as the District School Board 
and District Local Board have been taken over by the Finance Department. 

The budgeted annual income of the District Local Board was 


Receipts Rs- 21,00,000. 

Expenditure . R-s- 20,25,000* 

Tlie receipts of the District School Board were Rs. 65,00,000 and its 
expenditure was Rs. 65,00,000. 

Tlu’ powers, duties and function.s of th(' Finance Department are referred to* in 
the Accounts Code of the Zilla Parishad. Prior to 1st May 1962 the District 
Local Board and the District School Board were separate lx)dies having their 
own establishments consisting of an Accountant, a head clerk and clerks who 
maintained th(j accounts. From l.st May 1962 onwards the officers of the 
Zilla Parishad in the Finance Department will keep the Accounts of the Zilla 
Parishad and Panchayat Samitis at the district level. The revenues of the 
Zilla Parishad will be credited to the district funds and the expenditure 
will be made therefrom. 

The Finance Department will have sections as under:—(1) Audit, 
(2) Accounts, (3) Budget and (4) Stores. 

In order to carry out the working of each of the sections there will be 
a Head Accountant or Deputy Accountant and such a number of clerks as will be 
sanctioned from time to time. 


Budget. 


Finance 

Department. 
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Special Features. 


The Finance Department has been given sufficient powers to keep control 
over the expenditure and financial activities of the several departments of 
the Zilla Parishad. 

The accounts of the Zilla Parishad will be audited by the Audit Officer 
of the Local Fund Audit Department. 

The Finance Department of tlic Zilla Parishad functions through the Chief 
Accounts and Finance Officer assisted by the Accounts Officer, the Deputy 
Accountant, Senior and Junior Assistants and otluTs. llic Chief Accounts 
and Finance Officer and the Accounts Officer are the officers of Class I and 
Class II service, respectively. 


SECTION IX. 

Co-operative Consumers* Stores, Ltd., Satara.—Since the advent of the Zilla 
Parishad a number of new activities are being planned and executed. The 
Co-operative Consumers* Stores, Ltd., Satara, deserves a special mention. In 
tlie whole of the district the Zilla Parishad has alx)ut 4,000 servants scatterpd 
in the various Panchayat Samitis and at the district headquarters. All servants 
working at the district headejuarters are share-holders of the stores which started 
functioning from 15th August 1962. Tlie Consumers’ Co-operative Stores is 
entirely managed by the servants of the Zilla Parishad. All cereals, food-grains, 
cosmetics, oils, stationery, etc., are supplied through the stores. 

List of villages which have betm declared as Underdeveloped 
Rural Areas. 


Taluka Palan. 


(1) Bhambe. 


(31) Mandurc. 

(2) Niwade. 


(32) Niwakane. 

(3) Sawarghar. 


(33) Chapholi. 

(4) Tondoshi. 


(34) Diwashi Kd. 

(5) Murud. 


(35) Khiwashi. 

(0) KaUunbe. 


(36) Ghanav. 

(7) Maloshi. 


(37) Chiteghar. 

(8) Kushi. 


(38) Aiiibawade. 

(9) Bambawade. 


(39) Tainkanc. 

(10) Jalu. 


(40) Ker. 

(11) Maraloshi. 


(41) Katawadi. 

(12) Dhoronoshi. 


(42) Bondri. 

(13) Ghot. 


(43) Piinploshi. 

(14) Sadawaghapur. 


(44) Tolewadi 

(15) Dusale. 


(45) Gheradatcgad. 

(16) Patawadc, 


(46) Karwat. 

(17) Jalgcwadi. 


(47) Ghambit. 

(18) Padloshi. 


(48) Vatole. 

(19) Keloli. 


(49) Kaloli. 

(20) Dhyti. 


(50) Tamkade. 

(21) Nanegaon Kd. 


(51) Maril T. Patan. 

(22) Nanegaon Bk. 


(52) Shiral. 

(23) Khoneli. 


(53) Nanel. 

(24) Dadholi. 


(54) Karate. 

(25) Derwan. 


(55) Goshatwadi. 

(26) Bibi. 


(56) Wanzole. 

(27) Sakhari. 


(57) Cadhaokhop. 

(28) Deogbar T. Patan, 


(58) Wajegaon. 

(29) Mendboshi. 

' 

(59) Bale. 

(30) Keral 


(60) Dastan. 
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(61) Chirmade. 

(62) Nanimbe. 

(63) Ambeghar T. Patan 

(64) Gojegaon, 

(65) Kati, 

(66) Aral. 

(67) Kusawadc. 

(68) Karan]awad(!. 

(69) Rohino. 

(70) Taloshi. 

(71) Dcoghar T. Helwak. 

(72) Shirsliinge. 

(73) l^mawali. 

(74) Zadoli. 

(75) Dicholi. 

(76) Dhokavalo. 

(77) Kisrul(‘. 

(78) Sbivaadt'sliwar. 

(79) Bliopoli. 

(80) Chalmatha. 

(81) Kcmaslie. 

(82) Dhaiikal. 

(83) Nechal. 

(84) Ilumbarli. 

(85) Torano, 

(86) Kondhaval(\ 

(87) Nav. 

(88) CTbotaiu'. 

(89) Kolanc. 

(90) Waghanc'. 

(91) Mala. 

(92) Palharpunj. 

(93) Kiswad. 

(94) Cliafcr. 

(95) KaJoli. 

(96) Gowarc. 

(97) Maneri. 

(98) Taliya. 

(99) Zakadc. 

(100) Giinjali. 

(101) Lendori. 

(102) Ncrale. 

(103) KilU'morgiri. 


(104) Morgiri. 

(105) Kokisarc. 

(106) Dliawadc. 

(107; Rahe. 

(108) Dixi. 

(109) (iiireghar. 

(110) I’aiicligani. 

(111) A toll. 

n 12) 3’jniiij(*. 

(113) Paiitri. 

(114) Kodak 

(115) Jluinbharno. 

(116) Kaiiir. 

(117) Palaslii. 

(118) Gokiil 'r. Palan. 
tlI9) Ainbrgliar 3'’. Marali. 
(J20) Ainbrag. 

(121) \Vadiko(('wadi. 

(122) Natoslii. 

(123) Kiisniiid. 

(121) Kalkewadi. 

(125) Dawari. 

(126) Addeo. 

(127) Ainriik'. 

(128) H(4avva(lc‘ Kd. 

(129) Udliawane. 

(130) Maniiid. 

(131) Anibawadi? Kd. 

(132) Racholi. 

(133) Saleve. 

(! >4) Rijxale. 

(135) Viuavkaiicban. 

(136) Kok.karwadi. 

(137) Satar. 

(138) Karalo. 

(139) Nigadc. 

(140) Kasani. 

(141) N'Ki. 

(142) Gholil. 

(143) jinli. 

(1 14) ‘Mciitli. 

(145) Wazoli. 


Pota Mahabalesbwar W hoU‘ Ft'la 
Taluka Satara. 


(1) Sonapur. 

(2) Mandve. 

(3) Kuinathf. 

(4) Asangaon. 

(5) Parainale. 

(6) Pilaiii. 

(7) Kusawade. 

(8) Karandi. 

(9) Aro T. Parali. 

(10) Dare T. Parali. 

(11) Pogarwadi. 

(12) Kari. 

(13) Sonawade. 

(14) Anibale. 

(15) Rayghar. 

(16) Rajapurli. 

(17) Wavadare. 

(18) Rewande. 

(19) Jambhe. 

Vf 5730-71 


(20) Boposlii. 

(21) Chikhali. 

(22) Tboseghar. 

(23) Pcngarc. 

(24) Palsawade. 

(25) Horne. 

(26) Parali. 

(27) Gaiawadi. 

(28) Banghar. 

(29) Kus Bk. 

(30) Kus Kd. 

(31) Khadgaon. 

(32) Kaiiiati T. Parali. 

(33) Nilral. 

(34) Katwadi Kd. 

(35) Nigudmal. 

(36) Tukewali. 

(37) Dighawale, 

(38) Piinawadi. 
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(39) Dahiwad. 

(40) Liinianckhol. 

(41) Sonawali. 

(42) Kelawali. 

(43) Say all. 

(44) Ashte. 

(45) Lawangliar. 

(46) Tc-tri. 

(47) Anavvalc. 

(48) Anilmvade Kd. 

(49) Ainbawade Bk. 

(50) Bhondawadc. 

(51) Kaloslii. 

(52) Kuriil. 

(58) Karanjo T. Parali. 

(54) Bohot. 

(55) Bawadi. 

(56) Kntawado. 

(57) I’att'gliar. 


(58) Venekhol. 

(59) Newali. 

(60) Alawadi. 

(61) Dhavali. 

(62) Bhanibawali. 

(63) Vadagaon. 

(64) Sawaii. 

(65) Xiiriilbaji. 

(66) Kiirultijai. 

(67) Kiideghar. 

(68) Ghatwan. 

(69) Atali. 

(70) Kasani. 

(71) Vcle. 

(72) Kamati T. Satara. 

(73) Saigaon. 

(74) Daro Kd. 

(75) Dare Bk. 

(76) 'b’avateshwar. 



Population Figures— 1961 Census. 
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Vfr>730 ^71 a 


(fr) Includes Mahabaleshwar (M. 3,208, F. 2,821) and Panchgani (M. 3,008, F, 2,717). 
(c) Includes Satara (Af. 23,202, F. 21,151) and Satara Suburban (A/. 2,398, F. 1,958). 










Area, Houses and Inmates, 1961 , Urban and Rural, Satara District. 
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District Total . ' 1231 ' 3,906 6 , 30,870 j2,19,138 ! 31,914 2,45,043 1,58,427 12,71,675 82,832 !6,15,723 75,595 .6,55,954 












Age and Civil Condition. Satara District, 1961 . 


satara district 
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Population Engaold in Agriculture, 1961, Satara District. 


i 

Livelihood Classes 

Males. 

Females. 

(/) Cultivators 

220.814 

264,493 

(//) Cultivating labourers and their depen¬ 
dants. 

j 27,115 

j 39,843 


Number of persons engaged in Transport and Communications, 
1961, Satara District. 


Transport 


Persons 


Air 1 Railway ■ Road Water ; Post and 
I I ; Telegraphs 




931 , 3,843 


151 813 


Number of Persons Engaged in Trade, 1961, Satara District. 



Category of Trade 


Number of 
Persons 
Engaged 
in 

Category of Trade 

Number of 

1 Persons 
Engaged 

1 

1. 

Textiles 


! 1,717 

7. Clothing and toilet 

1 

1 

132 

2. 

Skins and leather 


' 47 

articles. 


3. 

Wood 


' 182 

8. Furniture 

16 

4. 

Pottery, bricks and 

tiles. 

56 

9. Other building mate¬ 

36 


(Including building nia- 


rials. 



terials) 


1 

10. Means of transport 

46 

5. 

Chemical Products. 


• 136 

dhd storage equipments. 


6. 

Food-StuITs 


! «,129 

11. Fuel 

563 


Population 

BY 

Religion, 

1961, Satara Disirict. 



Religion 

Males 

1 

Females 

Religion 

Males 

Females 

Hindus 

622,241 

652,136 

Muslims 

24,590 

23,592 

Sikhs 

172 

34 

Christians 

986 

970 

Jains 

3,628 

3,389 

Jews 

9 

14 

Buddhists 

46,693 

51,188 

Others 

3 

3 

Zoroastrians 

218 J 

215 

Religion not stated 

15 

9 

Total 

6,98,555 

(Males) 

7,31,550 

(Females) 
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APPENDIX 111. 

Conversion Factors. 


Length 

1 inch—2 * 54 centimetres 
1 foot 30 • 48 centimetres 
J yard ==91 *44 centimetres 
1 mile=J61 kilometres 
1 nautical mile (UK)=1853*18 metres 
1 nautical mile (international)=1852 
metres 

Area 

1 square foot=0*093 square metres 
1 square yard =0 * 836 square metres 
1 square mile=2 *59 square kilometres 
1 acre=0*405 hectares 

Volume 

1 cubic foot=0*023 cubic metre 
Capacity 

I gallon (Impcrial)=4*55 litres 
1 seer (80 tolas)=0*937 litres 
1 Madras measure = 1 * 77 litres 

Weight 

1 tola =11*66 grams 
1 chhatak=58’32 grams 
1 seer=933*10 grams 
1 maund=37*32 kilograms 
1 palam=34 *99 grams 
I seer (24 tolas)=279 * 93 grams 
1 viss=l *40 kilograms 
1 maund (Madras)=11-20 kilograms 
I candy =223 *94 kilograms 
1 ounce=28-35 grams 
1 pound=453-59 grams 
1 hundred weight=50*80 kilograms 
1 ton=1016-05 kilograms 


Temperature 

T" Fahrcnhcit=9/5 (T centigrade)4-32 

Metric Weights and 
Measures. 

Llngih 

10 millimetres- 1 centimetre 
100 centimetres = 1 metre 
1000metres=l kilometre 
1852 metres = 1 nautical mile inter¬ 
national. 

Area 

100 squaie millimetres = 1 square 

centimetre 

10,000 square centimetres = 1 square 
metre or ccntiarc 
100 square metres--! arc 
100 ares=l hectare 
100 hectares or 1,000,000 square 
metres = 1 square kilometre 

Volume 

1,000,000 cubic centimetres=1 cubic 
metre 

Capacity 

1000 millilitres-1 litre 
1000 litres=1 kilolitre 

Wlights 

1000 milligrams = 1 gram 
1000 grams = 1 kilogram 
1000 kilogram=1 quintal 
1000 kilograms=l tonne 
200 milligrams=1 carat 
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Abbrlviations for Metric Units 
(1) Decimal Multiples and Submultiples 


Prefix 

Value in Terms 
of Unit 

Abbrevia¬ 

tion 

kilo 

. 1000 

k 

cent! 

. 0 01 (10^0 

c 

mini 

. 0 001 (10-*) 

m 

micro 

. 0 000001 (10-‘=) 

u 


(2) Weights 



Denomination 

Value 

Abbrevia¬ 

tion 


tonne 

1000 kg 

t 

quintal 

100 kg 

q 

kilogram 

1 kg 

H 

gram 

1 g 

g 

milligram 

1 mg 

mg 

carat 

200 mg 

c 

(3) Capacity 

kilolitre 

1 000 1 

1 

litre 

1 1 

1 

millilitre 
(4) Volume 

1 ml 

ml 

cubic centi- 

m‘ 

ni=‘ 


metre 


Denomination 

Value Abbrevia¬ 

tion 

cubic centi- 

cm=‘ 

cm'* 

metre 

cubic milli- 

mm^ 

min'* 

metre 

(5) Length 

kilometre 

1 (XX) m 

km 

metre 

1 m 

m 

centimetre .. 

1 cm 

cm 

millimetre .. 

1 mm 

mm 

micron 

I/I 000 mm 
or—10-‘ mm 

um 

(6) Area 

square kilo- 

1 000 000m- 

km- 

metre 

square metre 

1 m- 

rn- 

square centi- . 

. I cm' 

cm’ 

metre 

square milli- 

1 nun- 

mm' 

metre 

(7) Land Measure 


arc 

100 m- 

a 

hectare 

100 a 

ha 

contiare 

m- 

ca 







Prafiini^nrl 



Krishna Ghat, Wai 




N'enna Lake, Mahabaleshwar 




Bhuvani Temple, Pratapj^ad 
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Abhinava Kala Mandir, Satara .. 782 

Adarki tank, details of .. 345 

Adil Shahi, dynasty of Bijapur 
(1489-1686) .. 71-94 

Administration of Managed Estates; 761-62 

Court of Wards Act, 761 ; 

Guardians and Wards Act, 

761-762 

Administrative Divisions .. 1 

Aerated waters, manufacturing of 555-57 

Afzalkhan 77-81,864,874-75, 933 

Agricultural Co-operative Credit 
Societies 425-29 

Agricultural Credit Societies 
(Limited), statistics and working 
of (table), 428; funds, 425; nature 
of loans, 425-26 ; Agricultural 
Credit Societies (Unlimited,) 
statistics and working of (table), 

427. 

Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act 423-24 

Agricultural Department— 660-62 

Mechanical cultivation, 662 ; 
organization and activities of, 

660-62 ; soil conservation, 662. 
Agricultural holdings—Prevention 269-77 

of Fragmentation and Consoli¬ 
dation of Holdings Act, 1947 ; 
working and progress of, 275- 
77 ; quinquennial statement 
of (taluka-wise), in Government 
rayatwari area among A, B and 
C classes, Khalsa and Inam, 

(1952-53), 271-74 ; quinquen¬ 
nial statement of, in Govern¬ 
ment rayatwari area, Khalsa and 
Inam (1952-53), 270 ; size, 269. 
Agricultural land, distribution of 245 

Agricultural implements— 318-21 

hand-tools, 321 ; harrow and 
beam harrow, 319-20; hoc, 

320-21 ; plough, 318-19 ; 
seed-drill, 320, stone-roller, 

321. 

Agricultural operations — 313-18 

Description of, 313 ; crop- 
protection, 317 ; harvesting, 

317-18 ; inter-culturing, 316 ; 
irrigation, 316-17 manuring, 

314-15 ; ploughing, 313-14 ; 
pulverisation, 314 ; Tabbing, 

313 ; sowing, 315-16 ; thresh- 


ing, preparing for market and 
and storing, 318. 

Page 

Agricultural population— 
tables (1951), 253-54 

Agricultural Research and Educa¬ 

252-55 

tion— 

346-48 


Agricultural Research Station, 

Karad, 347 ; Agricultural 
Research Station, Mahaba- 
leswar, 347-48 ; Central 
Sugarcane Research Station, 

Padegaon, 346-47 

Agricultural School, Borgaon .. 348 

Agricultural seasons .. 256 

Agriculture- 

Agricultural Research and 
Education, 346-48 ; cereals, 

283-93 ; condiments and 
spices, 301-03 ; co-operative 
farming, 278-82 ; diseases of 
cereals, pulses, oilseeds, vege¬ 
tables, fruits and sugarcane, 

351-53 ; drugs and narcotics, 

299-300 ; economic prospects 
of, 564 ; famines, description, 
damage caused, relief works, 
etc., of, 367-80; fibres, 

304-05 ; financial assistance 
to, 451 ; forests, 262-:64 ; 
fruits and vegetables, 305-12 ; 
holdings, 269-77 ; land-utili¬ 
zation, 259-68 ; livestock, 

321-35 ; implements, 318-21 ; 
irrigation, 335-45 ; manures, 

348-50 ; oil-seeds, 298 ; opera- 
tion.s, 313-18 ; pests, 350-51 ; 
piilses,294-97; rainfall, 255-56; 
rural wages, 362-67 ; seasons, 

256 ; seed supply, 345-46 ; 
soils, 257-59 ; sugarcane, 

3(X)-0I ; tenures and tenancy 
354-61. 

Agriculture and Industry, financial 


assistance to (table), 452-53 ; 
financial assistance to, 451-68. 

Agriculturists Loans Act of 1884.. 451 

Ahavamallu .. .. 63 

Ahmadnagar kings (1489-1686) .. 71 

Alam Ali Khan .. .. 116 

Ala-ud-din Hasan Gangu (Baha- 
mani) .. .. 68 
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Anandrav Pavar .. .. 136 

Animal Husbandry Department— 662-64 

functions of, 662 ; 
veterinary activities, 663-64. 

Annajipant .. .. 904-05 

Annexation of Satara .. 174 

Annuity Certificates .. ... 449 

Area, Houses and Inmates-rural, 

198 ; urban, 196-97 ; population 
1901-1915 (table), 188 

Arunodaya Vachanalaya, Oglewadi 7()8 

Ashadhi Ekadashi, a Hindu 
holiday .. .. 228 

Assistant Commissioner of Labour 741 

Assistant Commissioner of Sales 
Tax .. .. .. 623 

Assistant Sessions Judge .. 649 

Associations of traders .. 501-02 

Auckland, Lord, Governor Gene¬ 
ral .. .. 170 

Aundh .. .. .. 787-89 

Aundh Shikshan Mandal, Aundh ; 768-69 

Aurangzcb— 92-100, 903 


capture of Bijapur, 93-94 ; mili¬ 
tary and financial strength of, 
96-97 ; took Satara, 100. 
Ayurvedic Dharmarth Jain Dava- 


khana, Phaltan .. 781 

Ayurvedic medicines, manufac¬ 
turing of .. .. 398 

Ayurved Pra.sarak Mandal, Satara 769-71 

Ayyana II .. .. 62 

Azam Shah 101, 103, 903 

Azam Tara .. .. 904 

Backward Class Wing, Social Wel¬ 
fare Department .. .. 645-46 

Bahamanis, account from Briggs' 

Ferishta .. .. 68 
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Bahamanis, dynasty (1347-1489), 68-70, 933 

Bahiropanl Pingic 

905 

Bahule 

789-90 

Baji Prabhu Deshpande 

78 

Baji Shamraj 

864 

Bajirav I 

116-34, 929 

Bajirav II (1796-1818) 

151-60 

Bakeries 

.. 547-48 

Balaji Bajirav, Peshva (1740-61) 

143-48 

civil administration of, 147-48 

Balaji Vishwanath .. 

104-16, 863, 

Ballal 1 

905-07 

65 

BalipnitipadUy beginning of 

the 

commercial new year 

231 

Bamnoli 

791 

Banana 

305-06 

Bandharas and tanks 

341-42 

Banganga (earthen) dam 

345 

Bangash Khan 

124 

Banks, advances according 

to 

purpose (table) 

443-44 

Banks, Joint Stock 

438-45 

Bank advances 

443-44 

Banpuri 

791 

Bapu Gokhale 154-57, 802, 

851, 868, 929 

Bar Associations 

651 

Bards ( Bhots) 

203 

Betrse, naming ceremony 

213 

Basket-making 

401-02 

Basscin, fall of 

132 

Bats 

41 

Battle of Kirkee (1817) 

155 

Battle of Panipat (1761) 

148 

Battle of Sholapur 

72 

Bauxite 

15-16 

Bavdhan 

791-92 

Bear, a wild animal 

41 

Beasi.s of jiicv 

40-42 

Bcdar, Capital of Bahamanis 

68 

Bctcl-lcaf, a cash-crop 

299-300 

Bliajcina 

.. 224, 225 

Bhaskarpant 

137 

Bfun (Bard) 

203 

Bhaubcej, a festival of brothers 

and sisters 

231 

Bhaurav Patil, Karma veer 

728, 767, 774 

Bhawani, goddess 

78 

Bhillama V 

64 

Bhoja 11 

64 

Bhumaka, earliest of Shakas 

54 

Bhushangad Fort 

792-93 

Bijapur, fall of, in 1686 

93, 94 

Bijapur and Golkonda, cflects 

of 

their conquests 

96-98 
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Bijapur Kings (1489-1686;, 71 ; 


Bombay Public Trusts Act 

757 

institutions and administration 


Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959 

621-23 

of, 73. 


Bombay Separation of Judicial 


Bin Pankhi Tol (wingless grass¬ 


and Executive Functions Act, 


hopper) 

350 

1951 

649-50 

Birds 

42-43 

Bombay Shops and Establishments 


Bismilla (initiation) ceremony 

238 

Act (LXXIX of 1948) 

743 

Bison 

42 

Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939 

359 

Blacksmithy 

403-(H 

Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 


Block Development Officers 

763 

Holdings Act, 1948 

359-61 

Boars 

42 

Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 


Bombay Agricultural Debtor’s 


Lands Act, 1939 

616 

Relief Act 

463 

Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 


Bombay Agricultural Produce 


Lands Act, 1948 

616 

Markets Act (XXII of 1939), 482-86, 685 

Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954 

714 

Bombay Beggars Act, 1945 

643 

Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 


Bombay Borstal Schools Act, 


1933 

651 

1929 ^ 

643-45 

Bombay Village Police Act, 


Bombay Children Act, 1948 

643-44 

1867 

631 

Bombay Devadasis Protection 


Bombay Weights and Measures 


Act, 1934 

756 

(Enforcement) Act (LXIX of 


Bombay Drugs Control Act, 1952 

748 

1958) 

675 

Bombay Habitual OfTenders Res¬ 


Bombay Weights and Measures 


triction Act, 1947 

643 

Act (XV of 1932) 

675 

Bombay Harijan (Removal of 


Book-binding and printing 

397-98 

Social Disabilities) Act, 1946 

756 

Bopardi 

793 

Bombay Harijan Temple Entry Act 

• 

Borgaon Agricultural School 

348 

(XXXV of 1947) 

756 

Boundaries of the district 

2 

Bombay Hemp {tag)^ fibre 

305 

Bovincs, description, uses, etc., of, 

332 

Bombay Home Guards Act, 1947 

631 

Brass and copper industry 395, 

412-13 

Bombay Money Lenders Act 


Breeding facilities 

333 

(XXXI of 1946) 

686 

Brick and tile industry 

410-11 

Bombay Labour Welfare Fund Act 


Brick manufacturing 

399 

(XL of 1953) 

746 

Bridges and causeways, statistics of 

525-30 

Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923 

699 

Briggs, Colonel, Resident of Satara 

165 

Bombay Local Fund Audit Act 


British Rule (1848-85) 

174-79 

(XXV of 1930) 

698 

British Rule and after 

180-84 

Bombay Maternity Benefit Act 


Buildings and Communications 


(Vllofl929) 

746 

Department— 

653-54 

Bombay Merged Territories Mis¬ 


Executive Engineer, 654 ; 


cellaneous Alienations Aboli¬ 


organisation, 653 ; Superin¬ 


tion Act, 1955 

357-58 

tending Engineer, 653-54. 


Bombay Motor Vehicles Act, 1956 


Building materials 

16 

and 1958 

625-26 



Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act 

698 

Cap making 

549-50 

Bombay Opium Smoking Act 


Carpentry 

412 

(XX of 1936) 

748 

Castes 

202-04 

Bombay Police Act, 1951 

629 

Cash-crops— 


Bombay Prevention of Corruption 


chilli, 301 ; cotton, 304 ; sugar- 


Act, 1947 

648 

atne, 300-301 ; tobacco, 299 ; 


Bombay Primary Education Act 


turmeric ijialad), 301 -02. 


(LXI of 1947) 697, 

719-21 

Castes— 


Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 


Mendicant castes, 203-04; 


1949) 

748 

Scheduled castes, 203. 


Bombay Probation of OfTenders 


Casual labour 

362-63 

Act, 1938 

643 

Cats, wild 

41 
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Caves— 

Karad, 809-12 ; Kusrud, 821; 

Mahadev, 800 ; Pandavgad, 

863-64; Pateshvar, 868-70 ; 

Robbers’ Cave, 838-39 ; Tam- 
kane, 917-18 ; Wai, 932. 

Central Financing Agencies, sta¬ 
tistics and working of, (table) 435 

Central Sugar-cane Research 

Station, Padegaon .. 346-47 

Cereals- .. 283-92 

area under (taluka-wisc) (1956- 
57), 283 ; cultivation of, 

284-92; bajra, 287-88 ;jowar, 

286-87 ; maize (niaka) 290- 
91 ; ragi, 291-92 ; rala, 292 ; 
rice, 284-85 ; vari, 292 ; 
wheat, 289-90. 

Cereals, diseases — 


ergots tamhera .. .. 351-52 

Chalukyas .. 55-60 

Chalukyas, later .. .. 61-63 

Chandan and Vandan Forts .. 793-95 

Chandbibi .. 73,903 

Chandrarav More of Javli 74, 76, 77, 803 
Chandrasen Jadhav .. 105-863 

Chaphal .. 795-96 

Charegaon ,. .. 796 

Charitable Endowments Act, 1890 757 

Charity Commissioner— .. 757-60 


application of funds by <y pres 
759-60 ; Bombay Public 
Trusts Act, 757-58 ; Charity 
Commissioner and Charitable 
Endowments, 760 ; duties of 
Trustees, 758-59 ; inquiries 
by assessors, 760 ; suits for 
reliefs, 759. 


Chhatrapati Shivaji College, Satara 725-26 
Chautli ami Sardesh/nukhi 112, 113, 114 

Chhatrasal, Raja .. .. 124 

Chief Inspector of Factories .. 741 

Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers 
and Smoke Nuisances .. 741 

Chilli, cultivation of .. 301 

Chimaji Appa 116, 125, 128, 132, 905, 906 
Chimangaon .. 797 

Chirmule, Annasaheb .. 183 

Chitrakatliis .. .. 203 

Chitursingh .. .. 160 

Cholera .. .. 736 

Chudakarmciy a sanskara .. 213 

Circle Inspectors .. .. 611 

Circle Officers and Circle Inspec¬ 
tors, duties of— .. 597 


Civil condition by age (tables) 
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1911, 1931, 1951 

189-91 

Civil Courts 

648 

Civil Hospital 

737, 782 

Civil Judges 

737 

Civil Surgeon 

738-39 

Climate- 

cloudiness, 18 ; humidity, 18 ; 
rainfall 17-24 ; seasons, 16 ; 
special weather phenomena, 
19 ; temperature 17-18 ; tem¬ 
perature and relative humidity, 
normals of, 25, 26, 28 ; wind 
speed, mean, 26,27,28 ; winds 
18 ; 

16-28 

Climbers 

39 

Cloth, description of shops 

492-93 

Cloudiness 

18 

Cogan, Captain 

168 

Collector— : 

as District Magistrate, 586 ; 
as District Registrar, 586 ; 
Collector's Office, 591-92 ; 
District Development Board, 
587-88 ; statistics of land 

revenue collections, 581. 

580-92, 748 

Commissioner of Labour 

741 

Commissioner of Police, Bombay 

629 

Communal life, Hindus 
Communications— 
bridges and causeways, 525-29 ; 
bullock carts 535 ; ferries 
530 ; posts and telegraphs, 
537-43 ; public transports 
531-35 ; railways 530-31 ; 
roads 505-25 ; travel and 
tourist facilities 536-37. 

226-28 

Conihiunity Development Projects- 
impact on standard of living, 
762-65 ; administrative mac¬ 
hinery, 763 ; association 
of people, 763-64 ; Gram 
Sevaks, 763 ; origin 762 ; 
public contributions, 764 ; 
work in Satara district, 

764-65. 

Companies, Private Ltd. and 


Public Ltd. 

468-69 

Compost manure 

348-50 

Condiments and spices 

301-03 

Consulting Surveyor 

713 

Contagious diseases, statistics of 

663 

Controls, history of 

Co-operation— 

Assistant Registrar, 681 ; 

audit, 684; BcMubay 

502 
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Co-operative Societies Act, 

684- 85 ; District Deputy 
Registrar, 678 ; educational 
institutions, 685 ; marketing, 

685- 86 ; marketing Director 
of 685 ; Money Lending, 

686- 87 ; Sarvodaya Centres, 

687 ; 

Co-operative department .. 681-87 

District Co-operative Board, 

683-84 ; organization of, 

681- 82 ; supervisory staff, 

682- 83 ; supervising unions, 

683. 

Co-operative Farming Societies— 278-82 

(/) Better Farming, iii) Joint 
Farming, and (///) Collective 
Farming, 278-82. 

Co-operative marketing .. 487-88 

Co-operative Movement— .. 424-37 

agricultural co-operative credit 
societies, 425-29 ; backward 
class welfare societies 436 ; 
belter living societies 436 ; 

Central Financing Agencies 
434-36 ; education societies 
436 ; Land Mortgage Banks 
429-30 ; miscellaneous socie¬ 
ties, 436-37 ; non-agricul- 
tural credit societies, 431-32 ; 

Pilot Paddy Scheme, 436-37 ; 
transport societies, 436. 

Copper and brass works 395, 412-13 
Cooper Engineering, Ltd. .. 183 

Cooper, Khan Bahadur .. 767 

Cottage Industries— .. 399-413 

Basket making, 401-02; black- 
smithy, 403-04 ; copper and 
brass, 412-13 ; forest indus¬ 
tries, 400-01 ; hand-made 
paper*, 411; hand loom weav¬ 
ing, 406-08 ; leather works 404; 
oil crushing 405 ; rope making, 

409-10 ; tanning, 402-03 ; 
wool weaving, 408-09. 

Cottage Industries and Industrial 
Co-operatives Department— .. 677-81 

Assistant Director, 677-78 ; 

District Officer, 678 ; Deve¬ 
lopment Blocks, 680-81 ; 

Industrial Co-operative Socie¬ 
ty, 678-79 ; loans to indivi¬ 
duals, 679-80 ; organisation, 

677-78 ; peripatetic schools 
and production centres, 679 ; 
technical experts, 679. 
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Cotton, fibre .. .. 304 

Cotton Ginning and Pressing 

Factories Act, 1925 .. 746 

Court of Wards Act .. 761 

Credit societies, non-agricultural 431-32 

Crop or seasonal finance .. 460-63 

Crop finance through co-operatives 462 
(1946-47 to 1955-56), (table) 

Cropped area— .. 264-68 


acreage under different crops 
(taluka-wise), (1956-57), 266 ; 
area under different crops, 
(1951-52 and 1956-57), 267- 
68 . 


Crop protection 

317 

Cultivated area 

244 

Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme 

449-50 

Customs— 

Hindu, 205-17 ; Muslim, 236-37. 

Cutlery, description of shops 

493 

Cycle repairing 

548 

Dabhoi, battle of 

126 

Dadaji Kondadev 

87 

Dahivadi 

797 

Dairy products 

557-58 

Damaji Gaikvad 116, 138, 145-46, 

856, 907 

Daud Khan 

104, 105 

Dangerous Drugs Act (1930) 

748 

Dantidurga 

57 

Dhaphle 

74, 75 

Daria Khan Fakr-ul-mulk 

71 

Dasara or Ayucihapuja day or K//«- 

yadmhmiy a Hindu holiday 

227, 230 

Datcgad or Sundargad Fort 

797-98 

Daulatabad 

67 

l>ealers (registered under the Bom¬ 
bay Sales Tax Act), number and 

turnover 

497-501 

Death (Hindus), rites after 

215-17 

Death and Funeral, (Muslim) .. 

240-41 

Kalma^Ushahaduty prayers, 241 ; 

Khatmas, prayers, 241. 

Deccan Education Society 

182 

Deccan Hemp (amhadi\ fibre 

305 

Deer 

42 

Delhi Governors (Muslim Period) 

67 

Department of Prohibition and 

Excise . 

748-54 

Deputy Commissioner of Labour 

741 

Deputy Engineers 

763 

Deputy Inspector General of 

Police, Bombay 

629 

Deur 

798 
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Devakapratishtha, a religious rite 209 

Devaraj, Lord of Kuntalas .. 57 

Dhanaji Jadhav 103, 104, 105 

Dhanatrayodashi .. 230 

Dhanjibai Nemichand Shah Trust, 

Mhaswad .. .. 780 

Dharrav Pavar of Karad .. 170 

Dhavadshi 798-99 

Dhom 799-800 

Dhruva, Rashtrakula ruler .. 58 

Dhidvad, a Hindu holiday .. 232 

Dhumaldhara Tank .. 344 

Dilavar Ali Khan 116 

Dilavar Khan .. .. 903 

Dilavar Khan Habshi .. 72-73 

Directorate of Industries, organi¬ 
zation of .. 674-76 

Director of Intelligence Bureau, 

Maharashtra Slate .. 631 

Director of Prohibition .. 748 

Director of Social Welfare .. 754 

Diseases, statistics of mortality 435-36 

Diseases of Crops— .. 351-54 


Of Cereals 351-52 ; 

Of Fruits, 353 ; 

Of Oilseeds, 352 ; 

Of Pulses, 352 ; 

Of Spices, 352 ; 

Of Sugarcane, 353-54 ; 

Of Vegetables, 352-53. 
District Commandant (Home 


Guards) 

632 

District Co-operative Board 

684 

District Court 

647-48 

District Development Board 
Sub-committees under, 589. 

587-88, 752 

District Health Officer 

731-32 

District Inspector of Prohibition 

and Excise 

748 

District Judge 

647 

District Local Board— 

699-703, 764 


administration and activities of 


699-700 ; Bombay Local 
Boards Act, (1923), 699; 

financial resources of, 701 ; 
functions of, 700 ; health and 
sanitation 702 ; hospitals and 
dispensaries, 703 ; statistics of 
receipts and expenditure of, 

701 ; water supply, 702. 

District Magistrate .. 586 

District Municipalities— 694-96 

functions of, 694-95 ; items of 
taxation 696 ; use of funds, 

694-95. 

District Premium Bull Scheme .. 333 
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District Probation and After Care 

Association, Satara .. 782 

District Project Oflicer .. 592 

District Publicity Officer .. 729, 753 

District Registrar 586, 618-19 

District Soldiers’, Sailors' and 
Airmen's Board .. 590 

District Superintendent of Police.. 629-30 

District Village Panchayats Officer 712 

District Village Panchayat Mandal 711 

Divaii, festival of lights .. 230-40 

Divashi Khurd .. 800-01 

Divisional Commissioner .. 579-80 

Divisional Forest Officer .. 667 

Divorce, Muslim .. 240 

Dolialc, (Longings) in pregnancy 212 

Dom Manocl .. 167, 168 

Dravid High School, Wai .. 771 

Dress (Hindus) .. 220-22 

children, 221-22 ; female, 221 ; 
male, 220-21 ; 

Dress (Muslims) .. 237-38 

Dridha Prahara, founder of the 

Yadav dynasty ... 64 

Drugs and Narcotics .. 299-300 

Durga Devi Famine .. 69, 70, 368 

Dutta, R. C. ... .. 181 

Early History .. 53-66 

Eastern Ranges .. 33-34 

Economic Development, condi¬ 
tions for .. 563 

Economic Geology— .. 15-16 

Building Materials, 16 ; Lime 
Stone, 16 ; Manganese-ore, 

16. 

Economic Planning .. 563 

Economic prospects— .. 563-68 

Agriculture, 564-65 ; Finance, 

568 ; Forests, 566 ; Indust¬ 
rialization, 565-66 ; Intro¬ 
duction, 563-64 ; Land 

reforms, 564-65 ; Live stock, 

565 ; Markets, 567 ; Trans¬ 
port, 567. 

Edible Oil industry .. .. 394-95 

Education and culture— .. 717-30 

affiliated colleges, 725-26 ; Direc¬ 
torate of Publicity, 728-30 ; 

District Development Board 
(Publicity sub-Committee), 

729 ; District Information 
Centre, 729 ; Literacy and 
Educational Standard, 717-18; 
institutions and colleges for 
training, 727 ; institutions for 
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Fine Arts, 727 ; introduc¬ 
tion, 717 ; News Papers, 

Museums and Libraries, 728 ; 

Oriental Schools, 727 ; 

Primary and Secondary 
Education, 718-25 ; Rural 
Broadcasting, 730 ; Sainiki 
School, Salara, 725 ; Techni¬ 
cal and Industrial training, 

726-27 ; Village Libraries, 

728 ; Voluntary institutions 
728. 


Education and research .. 550-51 

Electricity generation .. 380-91 

Elphinstone, Lord .. .. 154 

Elphinstone's Manifesto .. 158-60 

Emblems and Names (Prevention 
of Improper Use) Act, (1950). 

Employees Provident Fund Act, 

1952 .. .. 743 

Employees' State Insurance Act, 743 

Employment, extent of, in Trade 
and Commerce .. .. 472—75 

Employment of Children Act, 

(1938) .. .. 746 

Employment in miscellaneous 
occupations .. .. 546 

Engineering Industry .. 388-89 

Epidemic Medical Oflicer .. 732 

Ergot, cereal disease .. 351 

Executive Engineer .. 654-55 

Executive Engineer (Irrigation) 656 

Executive Magistrate .. 649-50 

Exports— .. 475-79 

groundnut, 476 ; gul, 476-77; 
onion, 477-78 ; other 

commodities, 478-79 ; tur¬ 
meric, 477. 

Fairs .. .. 489-91 

Fair Price Shops .. .. 502-03 

Famines — .. 367-80 


Damaji Pant Famine (1460), 

368 ; Durga Devi Famine 

(1396-1408), 368 ; Famine of 
1876-77, 369-78; Famines 
during 1925-55, 378-80 ; 

Famines of 1520, 1620-30, 

1791-92, 1802-03, 368 ; 

villages and population 
affected by Famines, 378. 

Farrukhsiyar .. .. 110 

Fate Singh Bhonsle 115, 135, 142 

Fatesingh Mane 924-25 

Ferries .. .. 530 
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Flour Mills 

551 

Finance 250-51, 

Financial assistance to agriculture 

413-69 

and industry 

448 

Fish and fisheries— 

fishes found in the district, 
45-49. 

Fisheries— 

Department, Organisation of, 
689 ; State Aid to, 467-68. 

43-49 

Fibres— 

Acreage under (1956-57), 302 ; 
Colton, 302 ; Deccan hemp, 

303. 

302-03 

Food, Hindus 

223-24 

Food, Muslims 

237 

Food crops 

244-45 

Footwear, description of shops.. 
Forest Area— 

493 


distribution (taluka-wise) of. 


1957-58, (Tabic), 263 ; utili¬ 
zation of, 262—64. 

Forest Department .. 664-74 

Classification, 668 ; forest 
roads, 670 ; functions of, 

668-70 ; organisation of 
664-65 ; relation wirli people, 

670- 71 ; schemes under 
Second Five Year Plan, 

671- 74 ; Vana-Mahotsava^ 

671 ; zones, 665-67. 

Forest Industries .. 400-01 

Forests— .. 35-39 

Climbers, list of, 39 ; grasses, 
list of, 39 ; trees, list of 36-38 ; 
major forest produce,, 36 ; 
minor forest produce, 36 ; 
shrubs, list of, 38-39. 

Forts— 

Bliairavgad, 792 ; Bhushangad, 

792-93 ; Chandan and Van- 
dan, 793-95 ; Dategad or 
Sundargad 797-98 ; Gun- 
vantgad or Morgiri, 801 ; 

Jangli Jayagad, 802 ; Kamal- 
gad, 804 ; Karad, 806-09 ; 

Kenjalgad or Ghera Khe- 
lanja, 814-16; Mahiman- 
gad, 842-44 ; Makrandgad or 
Saddleback, 847-48 ; Nand- 
giri or Kalyangad, 854-55; 

Pandavgad or Pandugad, 

862-64 ; Parali or Sajjangad, 

865-67 ; Pratapgad, 873-75; 
Sadashivgad, 878-79 ; 

Satara, 901-03 ; Tathavadeor 
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Santoshgad, 918-22 ; Vairat- 
gad, 922-23 ; Vardhangad, 

923-25 ; Varugad, 925-27 ; 

Vasota or Vyaghragad, 927- 
30. 

Frere, Sir Bartle .. ..172, 174 

Fruits— .. 305-09 

Area under, (1956-57), 305 ; 

banana, 305-6 ; grapes, 308 ; 
guava, 307 ; jack-fruit, 309 ; 
lemon, 306-7 ; mango, 307 ; 
tnosambi (sweet orange), 306 ; 
orange (santra), 306 ; pome¬ 
granate, 307-8. 

Gadager {Kehan) 209,214 

Gaikvad Malharrav 180 

Games, major— .. 232-33 

andhaU koshimbir^ 234 ; 
atyapatya, 232 ; badmin¬ 
ton, 233 ; bhatukaH, 234 ; 
bhowra^ 234 ; chappa pam\ 

234 ; chess, 233 ; cricket, 

233 ; football, 233 ; gadya- 
gadya-bhingorya^ 234 ; gun- 
jifas, 233 ; gotya^ 234 ; 
hututu, 232 ; jhima, 236 ; 
kho-kho, 232-235 ; lagoryci, 

232 ; la/igodk 232 ; lapandav 

234 ; patang, 234-235 ; 
phugadya, 235-36 ; pinga, 

236 ; ropchrapi or badobadi, 

235 ; sagargofCy 235 ; 
shivashiviy 233 ; tennis, 233, 
toba, 235 ; Vitidandiiy 232 ; 
waghbakiiy 235 ; 


Gandharva Mahavidyalaya, 


Satara. 

783 

Ganesh Chatarthi, a Hindu holiday 

229 

Gangabai 

908 

Gangadhar Shastri Patwardhan .. 

158 

Gangadhar Shrinivas 

GauriharOy prayer to, at marriage 

144 

ceremony 

210 

GauripujOy a Hindu holiday .. 
Gautami-putra Satakarni (80-140 

227-28 

A.D.) 

54 

General— 

Administrative Divisions, 1 ; 
boundaries, 2 ; climate, 16- 
28 ; fish and fisheries, 43-49 ; 
forests, 35-39 ; geographical 
aspects, 29-35 ; geology, 13- 
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16; main physical features, 

2-13 ; situation, 1 ; snakes, 

42, 49-51 ; wild animals, 

40-42. 

General Administration Depart¬ 
ment— .. .. 577-600 

administrative divisions, 577- 
79 ; circle officers and circle 
inspectors, 597 ; Collector, 
powers and functions of 
580-91 ; Collector’s office, 

591- 92 : Divisional Com¬ 
missioner, 579-80 ; intro¬ 
duction, 577 ; local Self- 
Government, 583-84 ; Mam- 
latdars and Mahalkaris, 

592- 97 ; Patil, village head¬ 
man, 597-99 ; Prant Officers, 
functions, and duties of, 

592 ; Talathi, village 

accountant, 599 ; Village 
servants, 599-6(X). 

Geology— 13-16 

Economic Geology, 15-16. 

Geographical aspects— 29-35 

Koyna valley, 30 ; Eastern 
ranges, 33-34 ; Krishna 
basin, 30-33 ; 

Man valley, 34-35 ; Sahyadris, 

29-30 ; Ycrla valley, 34. 

George Clcrke, Sir .. 173 

Ghatges .. .. 849 

Ghanay a ceremony in thread gir¬ 
ding, 214 ; a ceremony in 
Hindu marriage, 208. 


Ghazi-ud-din 

145 

Ghorpadcs 

74-75 

Glass manufacturing 

395-96 

Goa conspiracy 

167-168 

Gokhalc, V. M. 

180 

Goldsmithy 

582 

Gondha! 

225 

Gondhali's gondha! dance 

203 

Gopals (cowherds) 

203 

Gopinathpant 

864 

Gasavis 

203-04 

Government Medical Officers 

749 

Govinda Varma 

60-61 

Grahamakhay 


a religious rite 

209 

Gram Sevaks 

763 

Grant Duff, Captain 

164 

Grasses, list of 

39 

Grocery, description of shops 

492 
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Groundnut— 

decorticating, 395 ; export of, 

476 ; oilseed, cultivation of 
etc., 298. 

Guardians and Wards Act .. 761-62 

Gudhipadva^ a Hindu holiday.. 227 

Gudhi, flag hoisted on new year 
day by Hindus, 227. 

Gill, export of .. .. 476-77 

Gul making .. .. 393-94 

Gunvantgad or Morgiri Fort .. 801 

Gupte, Rango Bapuji .. 767 

Haibatrav Nimbaikar .. 863 

Hair-cutting saloons .. 553 

Halad, a ceremony in marriage.. 210 

Haluilkunkii, a ceremony of 
Hindu ladies .. .. 227-28 

Hambirrav Mohite .. 92, 94, 933 

Handloom weaving .. 406-08, 467 

Handmade Paper .. .. 411 

Handlools, agricultural implements 321 

Hardinge, Lord, Governor General. 170 

. Hare .. .. 42 

Harisena, Vakataka ., .. 57 

Haritalika, observed as fasting 
day by Hindu ladies .. 229-30 

Harpaldeva, Yadava.. .. 66 

Harrow and beam harrow, agri¬ 
cultural implements .. 319-20 

Harvesting, agricultural operation 317-18 

Hasan Gangu (Zafar Khan) .. 67-6S 

I lawkers .. .. 496 

Helvak .. .. 801-02 

Hemadri, founder of Hcmada- 

panti architecture .. .. 65 

Hieuen Tsang, visit in 639 A.D. 55 

Hills— .. 2-9 


Javli, 6-7 ; Karad, 8 ; Khatav, 
9 ; Koregaon, 8 ; Mahadeo 
4-6 ; Man, 8-9 ; Patan, 8 ; 
Satara, 7. 


Hindu Mission, Karad .. 783 

Hinge or bali. Cereal pest .. 350-51 

Hoe, agricultural implement .. 320-21 

Holdings— .. .. 269-77 


Bombay Act 1947, 275-77 ; 
progress of Consolidation 
Scheme, 277; quinquennial 
statement of, in Government 
rayatwari area, (1952-53), 

270-74. 

Holidays (Hindu)— .. 227-32 

akshaya-tritiya, 227-228 ; asha~ 

Vf 5730—72 
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dhi ekadashi, 228; dasara, 

227, 230 ; dhiilvad, 232 ; 

divali; 230-31 ; ganesh chatur- 
ihi, 229 ; gaiiripuja, 227-28 ; 
giidhipadva, 227 ; janmash- 
tami, 229 ; kartiki ekadashi, 

228 ; mahashivaraira, 231 ; 
makarsankranta, 231 ; naga- 
pcmchami, 228 ; narali paur- 
nima, 228-29 ; rang panchami, 

232 ; shiniga (koli), 231-32 ; 
vatapaurnima, 228 ; vijay- 
adashmi (dasaru). 111, 230. 


Home Guards Organisation 

631-32,752 

Hosiery, description of shops 

492-93 

Houses and housing (Hindus) 

218-20 

Houses and inmates— 

196-98 

rural areas, (1951), 198 ; urban 
areas, 1951, 196-97. 

Houses (Muslims) 

237 

Humidity 

18 

Humidity (relative) and tempera- 

turc, normals of .. 

25, 27, 28 

Hunter 

162 

Hyderabad Weights and Measures 

Act, (1356 Fasli) 

675 

Hydro-Electric Projects, Koyna .. 

656-57 

Ibrahim Adil Shah 

72 

Implements, agricultural 

318-21 

Imports 

475 

Imports and Exports, figures of, 
in municipal towns, (1957-58), 

table 

494-95 

Inams 582 ; political, personal, 
devastJiwiy watans and service, 
tenures, 355-57. 

Indian National Congress 

180 

Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926 .. 

742 

Industrial Arbitration 

745 

Industrial Co-operatives, Assis- 

tant Registrar for, duties of .. 

677-681 

Industrial Court Reporter 

741 

Industrial Disputes .Act, 1947 

741 

Industrial Relations .. 

415 

Industrial Relations Act, (1946) ., 

742 

Industrialisation— 


liistory of, 381 ; prospects of, 
565-66. 

Industries— 

Ayurvedic medicine, 398 ; brick 
manufacturing, 399 ; copper 
and glass works, 395 ; cottage 
industries, 399-413 ; 
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edible oil, 394-95 ; electricity 
generation, 389-91 ; engineer* 
ring, 388-89 ; glass manufac¬ 
turing, 395-96 ; groundnut 
decorticating, 395 ; gul-ma- 
king, 393-94 ; industrial estate, 

677 ; 388-99 ; plastic, 396-97 ; 
printing and book-binding, 

397-98 ; po>ver loom weaving, 

398 ; silk dyeing, 398 ; small- 
scale, cottage, etc., 246-47 ; 

388-99 ; sugar, 391-93. 

Industries Department— 

Bombay Weights and Measures 
Act (1932), 675 ; Deputy 

Director of Industries, 677 ; 

Hyderabad Weights and Measu¬ 
res Act, (1356 Fasli), 675 ; 
organisation of, 674-76; 

Weights and Measures Act 
(1956) 676 ; Industries Ins¬ 


pector, duties of, 676. 

Inspector General of Prisons .. 638 

Inspector General of Registration. 618-20 

Inspector General of Police, 

Bombay .. 629-30 

Inspector General of Land Records 608-09 

Insurance Companies .. 450-51 

Inter-culturing, agricultural 
operation .. 316 


Irrigation— 

Adarki tank, 345 ; area irriga¬ 
ted, food crops and non-food 
crops, 339-40 ; bandharas 
and tanks, 341-42 ; bandharas 
(small), details of (1957), 342; 

Banganga dam (earthen), 

345 ; Dhumaldhara tank, 344 ; 
lift irrigation societies, (1959), 
details of, 343 ; Mirdhe tank, 
details of 344-45 ; net area 
irrigated by different sources, 

(1957-58), 337 ; percolation 
tanks, 344-45 ; sources, 
irrigated area, irrigation 
projects, etc., 335-45. 

Jagjivan Parashuram 144 

Jagpalrav Naik 74 

Jail Department— .. 638-43 

classification of prisoners, 640 ; 

Deputy Inspector of Prisons, 

638 ; education of prisoners, 

642 ; guarding establishment, 

640; Inspector General of 
Prisons, 638 ; jailors, 638 ; 
jail panchayat con^ttee. 
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642; jail reforms, 640-42 ; 
jail reforms committee, 640- 
42; location of jails, 38 ; 
matrons, 640 ; medical officer, 

640 ; medical treatment of 
prisoners, 643 ; organisation 
of, 638 ; physical training 
instructor, 639 ; recruitment 
of personnel, 638-40 ; Sub¬ 
jails, average population of, 

643; Superintendent of 
Prisons and Jails, 638 ; train¬ 
ing of personnel, 639-40 ; 
vocational training and 
recreation of prisoners, 642 ; 
welfare of prisoners and board 
of visitors, 642. 

.lames Camac, Sir, Governor of 


Bombay 

169 

Jangli Jaygad Fort 

802 

Janmaxhfamiy a Hmdu holiday .. 

229 

Janoji Bhonslc 

143 

Japanese method of paddy cul¬ 


tivation 

564 

Javli 

803 

Javli hill 

6-7 

Jayasimha 11 

62 

Jayasingh, Raja 

124 

Jijamata Sanstha, Karad 

775 

Joshis (astrologers) 

204 

Judicial Department— 

647-52 


Assistant Judge, 639 ; Assistant 
Sessions judge, 649 ; Bar 
Associations, 651 ; civil courts 
648 ; civil courts ; statis¬ 
tics of, 651 ; civil judges, 

648 ; criminal courts, 648-49 ; 
criminal courts,; statistics 
of 651 ; district court, 647- 
48 ; District Judge, 647 ; 
Executive Magistrate, 649; 
High court, 649 ; Judicial 
Magistrate, 649 ; law officers, 
650 ; legal practitioners, 
number of, 650 ; magistracy, 

649 ; nyaya panchayats, 651 ; 
Presidency Magistrates, 649; 
public prosecutors, 650; 
revenue and expenditure, 
652; sessions courts, statis¬ 
tics of, 652 ; sessions Judge, 
648 ; judicial magistrate, 
649. 


Jui^harrav Ghatge of Malvadi .. 

74 

Juvenile Courts 

644 

Kalachuris of Mabishtnati, 

61 
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Kale 8034)7 

Kale, R. R. ; Rao Bahadur .. 182,767 

Kalma4*Shahadat, prayers (Mus¬ 
lim) .. 241 

Kalyana, Kalyani (Mysore) .. 62 

Kamalgad Fort .. 804 

Kanherkhed 804 

Kanhoji Angrc .. .. 107, 115 

Kanhoji Bhonsle, the Sena Saheb 
Subha 115, 116, 905 

Kankana (Panigrahana) a rite in 
Hindu marriage .. .. 211 

Kanyadam, ceremony of giving 

away one's daughter 211 

Kapshi Ghorpadc 933 

Karad— .. 804-14 


agricultural research station, 
347 ; caves, 809-12 ; descrip¬ 
tion of 804-05 ; flood, 1844, 
809 ; fort, 806-09 ; fort, mosque- 
inscriptions 807-08 ; fort, step- 
well 806-07; history of 
812 ; hills, 8 ; modern deve¬ 
lopment, 813 ; municipality, 
813-14; population, 813: 
Temples, 805-06. 


Karandikar, R. P. .. 180,767 

Karka 11 .. 60 

Karma veer Bhau rao Path 728, 767, 774 
Kartiki Ekadashi, a Hindu Holi¬ 
day .. 228 

Kasambhai Boarding Trust, Karad 783 

Kas Tank ., 936 

Kavi Kalash, revenue adminis¬ 
tration of; .. 93, 94, 95 

Knzt\ a religious ministrani, mus- 
lim 238 

Kelvan (Gadagner) .. 209, 214 

Kenjalgad or Ghera Khelanja 
Fort 814-16 

Kerr, Lieutenant, .. 176 

Kevda^ disease of vegetable .. 352-53 

Khadi Weaving 408 

Khanderav Dabhade 110, 111, 116, 905 
Khando Ballal .. 105,117 

Khatav hills 9 

Khatav— 816-17 

history of, 816-17 ; Mahadeo 
temple, 816. 

Khatgun . 817 

Khatib, a religious ministrant, 
muslim .. .. 238 

Khatmas, prayers (muslim) ,. 241 

KikU ,. 817-18 

Kinhai, Pratimdhi*s mansioQ ,, 818-20 

Vf 5730--72a 


Kirkee, battle of, 

Page 

155 

Kirloskar, 

a Marathi magazine, Kirloskar 
Iron and Steel Company. 

183 

Kirtana 

224, 225 

Kirtivarman I, 

55 

Kirtivarman 11 

55 

Kishvar Khan 

903 

Kojagiri Paurnima^ a Hindu 

holiday 

230 

Kole 

820 

Kolhatis (tumblers) 

204 

Kombda 

235 

Koregaon—■ 

description of, 820 ; hills, 8. 
Koyna— 

11-12 

electric grid, 382-83 ; hydro¬ 
electric project, organisation, 
of, 655 ; salient features, 
electricity generation, cost and 
development of, 656-57. 

Koynanagar 

802 

Koyna Project, economic prospects 
of 

566 

Koyna Valley 

30 

Krishna 

10-11 

Krishna basin 

30-33 

Krishna canals, remoulding and 
extension of 

664 

Krishna 11 

58-59 

Krishna 111 

59-60 

Krishna Satkarni I .. 

54 

Krishnarav Khatavkar 

107 

Kudali 

11 

Kusrud 

820-21 

Cave Temple, 827. 

Labour Court 

744 

Labour Department— 

741-47 

Chief Inspector of Factories, 


741 ; Chief Inspector of Steam 
Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, 
741 ; Commissioner of La¬ 


bour, 741 ; Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of labour, 741 ; 


Employees* State Insurance 
Act, 743 ; Industrial Arbi¬ 
tration, 745 ; Industrial Court 
Reporter, 741 ; Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, 741 : 


Labour Gazette, 741; 

Labour Oflicers, 741,743, 
744, 745 ; labour unions, 
742 ; Minimum Wages Act. 
751; 747 ; Payment of 
WagM Act, am, 747; 
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Steam Boiler and Smoke Nui¬ 
sances Department, 747-48 ; 
wage boards, 745-46 ; wages 
and earnings, 742, 743 ; 

Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 746, 747. 


Labour Organisation 

413-15 

Labour Unions 

472 

Lakshmi-pujana, a festival in 


Divali 

231 

Language-mother tongue (table) .. 

192-93 

Lands Act of 1883 

451 

Land Improvement 

451-60 

Land Mortgage Banks, statistics 

429-30 

and working of, (table) 


Land Records Department 

602-17 


agrarian movement, 617. 

Circle Inspectors, 611 ; District 
Inspector, duties and func¬ 
tions of, 608-09 ; District 
and Cadastral Surveyors, 

615 ; District Survey office, 

609- 10; functions of the 
department, 607-08 ; history 
of land tenures, 613-15 ; land 
reforms, 615-17 ; Land 
Revenue Code, 607 ; main¬ 
tenance surveyors, 610; post 
war reconstruction schemes, 

611-13 ; pot-hissa surveys, 

610- 11 ; present system of 
survey, assessment and collec¬ 
tion, 602-03 ; 

Record of Rights, 606-07 ; settle¬ 
ment and assessment, 604-06 ; 
village, taluka and district 
maps, 603. 

Land Reforms, economic prospects of 564-65 


Land Revenue, 601-02 

Land Revenue Code .. 607 

Land Tenures, history of, ... 613-15 

Land to the Tillers Act, ... 616-17 

Land utilization— 


cultivated and uncultivated, jira- 
yat and bagayat, 259-62 ; 
cultivated and uncultivated 
area, (1956-57), (table). 

260 - 61 . 


Lashkari alya or army worms, 
cereal pest, description and 


preventive measures of 

351 

Laterite soil. 

257-68 

Laundries 

554-55 

Law and Administration, 

655 

Law officers .. 

650-51 
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Law, order and justice .. 629-52 

Laxmanshastri Joshi, Tarkatirtha 184 

Leather goods, description of shops 493 

Leather-work .. .. 404 

Leprosy .. .. 735 

Light soil .. .. 257 

Lift irrigation societies, (1959) .. 343 

Limestone .. .. 16 

Live-stock— 


bovines, 331 ; breeding facilities, 

332 ; classification, supply, 
marketing, uses, etc., of, 

319-34 ; distribution (taliika- 
wisc) of, 322-31 ; District 
Premium Bull Scheme, 333 ; 
economic prospects of, 565 ; 
ovines, 332 ; poultry, 332-33 ; 

Poultry Premium Scheme, 334 ; 

Poultry subsidy and poultry 
training, 334 ; prices of 
(1936), 335 ; products of 

(1956), 334 ; supplementary 
cattle breeding scheme, 

333-34 ; supply, sources of, 

333 ; veterinary facilities, 

333 ; village poultry improve¬ 
ment scheme, 334. 

Local Self-Government— 583-84 

borough municipalities, 698-99 ; 

District Local Board, 699-03 ; 
municipalities, 694-98 ; 

.statistics of population, num¬ 
ber of councillors and reserved 
scats of, (table) 693 ; village 
panchayals, 703-12. 


Lodging and boarding houses 


549 

Lodwick, Colonel 


166, 167 

Lodwick, General P. 


827 

Lokmanya Tilak 


181 

Lokseva Sangha, Satara 


783-84 

Lok Shikshanmala 


780 

Macdonald, editor of Bombay 


Gazette, 


168 

Madhavrav Peshva (1761-1772) 


148-50 

Madhavrav Peshva II (1774-9^ 


150-51 

Madhavavarma I 


61 

Madhavavarman II 

.. 

61 

trikutamalayadipatih. 



Madhuparka, a ceremony 

in 


marriage 


211 
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Mahabalcshwar— 347-48, 821-42 

Agricultural Research Station 
at, 347-48 ; animals, 826-27 
buildings, 829-31 ; climate, 

825-26 ; description, 821-23 
excursions, 837-39 ; Kamal- 
gad, 838 ; Makrandgad, 838 
Parut, 838 ; Pratapgad, 

837- 38 ; Robbers’ Cave, 

838- 39 ; geology, 823-24 

gardening 826 ; Glenoval 
Dam project, 837 ; history, 

827- 28 ; holiday camp, 837 ; 

Malcolm Peth, 823 ; manage¬ 
ment, 828 ; municipality, 

828- 29 ; parks, 841 ; people 
841-42 ; points, 831-35 
population, 828 ; roads, 

823-24 ; strawberry planta¬ 
tions, 837 ; temples 839-41 
tourist bureau 842 ; water¬ 
falls, 835-36. 


Mahadco hills 

4-6 

Mahadev (Yadava dynasty) 

65 

Mahadiks 

918 

Mahadji Shindc 

Maharashtra Rajya Natya Mahot- 

150, 908 

sava 

782 

Mahashivaratra, a Hindu holiday 
Mahatma Gandhi Krccda Mandal, 

231 

Satara 

Mahatma Gandhi Vachunalaya, 

784 

Khatav 

Mahatma Gandhi Vachan Mandir, 

771 

Umbraj 

779 

Mahavamshay Ceylonese chronicle 

53 

Mahimandangad 

842 

Mahimangad fort 

842-44 

Mahmud Gavan 

70 

Mahuli— 

844-47 


Kshetra and Sangam, 844 ; temples, 
844-47. 


Major District Roads 

513-19 

Major forest produce 

36 

Makara SankrantOy a 

Hindu holi- 

day 

231 

Makrandgad Fort 

847-48 

Mala 

848-49 

Malaria 

735 

Malvadi 

849 

Mamlatdars and 

Mahaikaris, 

powers and functions of .. 592-97 

Mana stambha 

780 

Mane family 

..74, 75, 854 

Manganese ore 

16 
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Manganga .. 13 

.Min hills ... .. 8-9 

Malharrav Holkar .. .. 137 

Malcolm, Sir John 155, 608, 823 

Malik-ut-TuJjar, Governor 
of Daulatabad 69-70, 933 

Maloji Bhosale .. .. 74, 75, 870 

Malojirav Naik Nimbalkar .. 184 

Mallu Khan .. .. 71 

Manaji Angre .. .. 130 

Mandhardev .. 849-50 

Manohar^ a Marathi magazine .. 183 

Man valley .. .. 34-35 

Manures— 

compost manure, 348-50; 

method and types of manur¬ 
ing, 348-50. 

Manuring, an agricultural 
operation .. ^ .. 312 

Mangalogauri^ worship of, on 

Sravan Tuesdays by newly mar¬ 
ried 1 lindu ladies .. 228 

MangaUishtakas (lucky verses), 
sung at thread girding and 

marriage ceremonies .. 214 

Manga/sittra, a lucky necklace .. 211 

Mar, disease of pulses and 

fruits .. .. 352, 353 

Marketing, District Deputy 

Registrar, duties of .. 685 

Marketing co-operatives .. 487-88 

Market places .. «. 489 

Market practices .. ... 482-83 

Markets, prospective 667 

Markets, regulated .. 482-87 

Maratha chiefs .. .. 74 

Maratha rule « 103-74 

Marathas, after conquest of 

Bijapur and Golkonda .. 96-98 

Marathe, Narayan Shashtri alias 
Swami KevaJananda .. 767 

Marriage ceremony— .. 205*12 


devakapratishthoy 209 ; gadagner 
ikelvan), 209 ; ghana, 208 ; 
grahamukhOy 209 ; halad 210 ; 
kanyadana, 211; mandapa^prch 
tishthay 209; madhuparka puja, 

211; natidishraddha, 209; putt’- 
yahavachany 209 ; sakharpuda 
or sakharsadi 208 ; sinumta^ 
pujanay 210; vangnishchaya 
{vagdam)y 209-10; varaty 
212; veera purushay 209. 

Marriage and morals (Hindu) ... 206-07 

Masur ... 850-51 
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Maunji banUhana (thread girding) 
ceremony 213-15 

Mayaiii 851 

Medha 851-52 

Medical and Public Health Ser¬ 
vices Organisation, District 
Health Officer 731 

Medical Boards, .. 754-55 

Government Medical Officers, 

754 ; 

Medical D c p a r i m c n l—Civil 737-40 

Surgeon, 738-39 ;slate dispen¬ 
sary, Aundh and Phaltan, 

739 ; subsidised medical 
practitioners' centrcs,739-40. 

Medical profession .. 557 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparations 
(Excise) Act, (1955) 747 

Medicines, description of shops .. 493 

Medium black soil .. 257 

Mendicant Castes— .. 203-04 


Bhats (bards), 203 ; cliiirakatlu.s, 
203 ; gottdhalis, 203 ; gopah 
(cowherds), 203 ; gosavh, 
203-04 ; joshiSy 204. 

Metal utensils, descript iiui of 


shops .. .. 493 

Mhasvad— 852-54 

municipality, 852-53 ; popula¬ 
tion, 852 ; temples, 853-54. 

Milne, Dr. 108 

Mineral deposits 382 

Minimum Wages Act, 1948 743, 745, 747 

Ministers of Shivaji .. 88-89 

Minor forest produce .. 30 

Minto, Lord, Governor Genera 1 181 

Mirdhe tank, details of 340-41 

Miscellaneous Occupations ~ 547-61 


aerated waters, manufacture of, 
555-57; bakeries, 547-48 ; cap- 
making, 549-50 ; cycle repair¬ 
ing, 548; education and 
research, 550-51 ; employ¬ 
ment in, 546 ; flour mills, 
551 ; goldsmithy, 552-53 ; 
haiicutting saloons, 553 ; 
laundries, 544-45 ; law and 
administration, 555 ; lodging 
and boarding ; 549 ; medical 
profession, 557 ; milk and its 
products, 557-58 ; motor 
body building, 558 ; religious 
. -profession, 558-59 .; restau- 


Paoe 

rant and tea shops, 559-60; 
silk-manufacturing, 560; 

tailoring, 560-61. 

Moghals 93, 94-102, 114 

Money-lenders - 418-23 

class of, 418-20 ; Money-len¬ 
ders' Act of 1948, 420-23 ; 
transactions of, (table), 422. 
Money-lending 686-87 

Jonivcys ... .. -12 

Morarji Gokuldas General 
Hospital, Mahabaleshvxar .. 739 

Mores : Hanumantrav, Yeshvani- 
rav and Prataprav .. 77 

Morison 162 

Moropant Pingle 80, 81, 92. 875 

Mosambe (sweet orange) fruit, 
cultivation of .. 306 

Motor V'chiclcs Department 625-27 

Assistant Regional Transport 
Officer, 626 ; Bombay Motor 


Vehicles Tax Act, 627 ; liaison 
with police department, 627 ; 

Motor Vehicles Inspector, 626 ; 
regional transport authority, 

626; regional transport 
oflice, 626; Slate Transport 
authority, 626. 

Muazzam, Sultan .. 93, 95 

Mubariz Khan 120, 121 

Mudhaidevi Shikshan Sanstha, 

Deur 778 

Mudhoji Bhonslc 167 

Muhammad Shah Bahamani .. 69 

Muhammad Shah Bahamani II, 
a scholar king .. 70,72 

Muhammad Tughlag (1325-51), 67 

Municipalities, Bombay District 
Municipal Act (III of 1901), 

694 ; Bombay Primary Educa¬ 
tion Act (LXI of IW), 907 ; 


borough municipalities, functions 
of, 699 ; district municipalities, 

694-98. 

Municipalities— 

Karad, 813-14 ; Mahabaleshwar, 

828-29 ; Mhasvad, 852-53 ; 

Phaltan, 871 ; Satara City 889- 
92; Satara Suburban, 892-93. 

Mujavar, a religious ministraut, 

Muslim 238 

Mulla or maulana, a religious 
ministrant, Muslim .. 238 

Mu/t/a (thread-ceremony) 213*15 
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Munro, Cicneral, 163 

conquest of Datcgad, Makran- 
dgad, Pratapgad, Bhairavgad, 

Jangli Jaygad, Vasota, etc. 

Murtaza Nizam Shah, king 
of Ahmadnagar .. 73 


Muslim Rule 

67-102 

Mutalik, Sardar 

767 

Muzafarkhan 

924 

Nadir Shah 

132 

Nagapanchamit a Hindu holiday .. 

228 

Nagar Vachanalaya, Satara .. 771-72, 778 

Nahapan, Shaka conqueror 

54 

Nahisdurg Sarkar 

867-921 

Naik Nimbalkar, Malojirav 

184 

Naik Nimblakar of Phaltan 

74 

Nana Fadnis 150, 151, 

152, 153, 

864, 875, 

908, 934 

Nana Raghu Chavhan 

175 

Nandgiri or Ralyangad fort 

854-55 

Namlishraddha^ a religious rite .. 

209, 214 

Narada, a school of Kirtana- 


kars 

224-25 

Naraka Chaturdashi .. 

230-31 

Narali Pauntima^ a Hindu holiday 

228-29 

Narayanrav Peshva 

150,908 

Narsappa Dattatraya Petkar 

170 

Nasir Jung 

132 

National Extension Service Blocks— 

596-97 

impact on standard of living. 


580-81. 


National Higliway, Poona Ban¬ 


galore 

507-09 

National Malaria Eradication 


programme 

732 

National plan savings certiheates 

447-48 

Navabfutrai 

728, 767 

Navaratra, a festival in honour 


of goddess Ambabai 

230, 776 

Neera and palm products 

752 

NeUyi Palkar 

80, 81 

Newspapers 

767 

Nher 

855 

Nigdi 

855-56 

Nimb 

856 

Nimsod 

856 

Nira 

12-13 

Nizam Shahi, end of, in 1636 

75 

Nizam-ul-mulk 107,109,116, 


117,119,120,121,122,123 

, 126,127 

Non-food crops 

245 

Nyaya panchayat, powers of 

710 
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Oil crushing industry 394-95, 405 


Oil-seeds— 

area under (taluka-wisc) in 
1956-57, 297 ; groundnut, 

298 ; method of growing, soil 
required, uses, etc., 298. 

Onion, export of 

477-78 

Operations, agricultural 

313-18 

Orange (santra) fruit 

306 

Ornaments (Hindu) 

222-23 

Other District Roads 

518-22 

Other Social Services, admhiistra- 
tion of 

741-65 

Ovans, Colonel 

166, 167 

Ovines 

332 

Padegaon, 

the Central Sugarcane Research 
Station at 

346-47 

Palialavas 

55 

Palkhed, battle of 

123, 124 

Pal Rajapur, 856 ; history, 858- 
59; khandoba's temple, 

856-58. 

Panchgani- 

859-61 

climate, 859 ; ghaijai fair, 
861 : municipality, 860-61 : 
nurseries, 860; population, 
859-60. 

Panchavi, 

worship of, after birth amongst 
Hindus 

213 

Pandavs 

934 

Pandavgad or Pandugad fort— 

862-64 

caves, 863-64; history, 

862-63 ; Pandjaidevi 

temple, 862 ; water cisterns, 
862. 

Pandav wadi 

864 

Pandit, G. G. 

180 

Panipat, 

148 

battle of (1761) 

Pant Pratinidhi— 

Parashuram, 101, 102, 788-89, : 

820, 867, 

904-05 ; Shrinivas, 851. 

Fan valne (virus), disease of spices 

352 

Parali or Ss^angad fort, 865-67 ; 
Hemadpanti temples, 866-67; 
Ramdas temple, 866. 

Par Par 

864-65 

Par Sond 

865 

Parasnis, D. B. 

184 

Parashuram Bhau Patwardhan 151-52, 934 

Parashuram Narayan Angal 

• 869 
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Passes— 

Fitz Gerald) 870; Kaldhun, 

922 ; Mala, 848 ; Mayani, 

922 ; Par or Corkscrew, 864. 


Shamgaon, 922. 

Patan • • 867-68 

Patan* hills 8 

Patankars .. 867-68 

Pateshwar, Cave temples .. 868-70 

Pathak, Rao Bahadur .. 767 

Patil, Bhaurao, 728, 767, 773 

Patil, village headman, 
duties of .. 597-99 

Pattern of trade, change in 475 

Patvardhans .. 153 

Payment of wages Act, (1936) .. 746, 747 

Pedlars .. .. 501 

Percolation tanks .. 344-45 


Pests of cereals— 
laskari alya or army worms, 

351 ; hinge or bali 350-51 ; 
description and preventive 
measure of, 350-51 ; bin 
pankhi tol, wingless grass¬ 
hopper, 350. 

Phaltan— 870-73 

Phaltan Sugar Works Ltd., 872 
high school, 872 ; Hindu 
temples 872 ; history, 870- 
71 ; Jain temples, 871-72 ; 

Mudhoji College, 872 ; muni¬ 
cipality 871 ; Sarvodaya 
schcn c, 872. 


Pilaji Jadhav .. 137,905 

Pilaji Gaikwad .. 121 

Pilgrim tax .. .. 736 

Pilot paddy scheme .. 436-37 

Pimpoda Budruk 873 

Pithori Amavasya, a Hindu holiday 229 

Pitrupaksha, a fortnight of fore¬ 
fathers .. 230 

Plastic industry 396-97 

Plough— agricultural implement 318-19 

Police Department— .. 629-37 

Anti Corruption and Prohibi¬ 
tion Intelligence force 630- 

31 ; armament, 635-36 ; 


Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, duties and functions of, 
630; Commissioner of 
Police, 629 ; constables, 630 ; 
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crimes, statistics of, 636-37 ; 

District Superintendent of 
Police, duties and functions 
of, 629-30 ; Deputy Supe¬ 
rintendent, 631 ; head cons¬ 
tables, 630 ; Home guards, 

631- 32 ; housing, 637 ; 

Inspector, duties and func¬ 
tions of, 630 ; Inspector Gene¬ 
ral of Police, 629 ; Kotwal, 

632- 33 ; literacy, 635 ; motor 
vehicles and wireless stations, 

636 ; organization, 629-31 ; 
Prosecutors, 637 ; lecruit- 
ment, 634-35 ; reserve consta¬ 
bulary, 636 ; strength, 633-34, 
sub-inspectors, 630 ; village 
defence parlies, 631 ; v\elfare 
facilities, 637. 

Political Piirties and representa¬ 
tion in State and Union ley.is- 
laturcs. .. 767-t)S 

Population - 

agriculliirul, 252-55 ; distribu¬ 
tion of, 243-44 ; 19.SI, rural 
and urban, 200 ; by tnlukas, 

195 ; by religion, 194. 

Post OlTice Savings Banks .... 446-49 

Posts and Telegraphs— .. 537-43 

Post oliices, sub-and branch 
oincc.s„ 537-41 ; telegraph 
offices, 542 ; community 
radio sets, 543 ; telephones, 

542. 

Poultry-- 

subsidy and poultry training, 

334 ; livestock, 332-33 ; pre¬ 
mium scheme, 334. 

Power Houses in Satara district, 

(table) 390 

Power loojn weaving .. 398 

Power projects, Koyna .. 656-57 

Pradnya Pathashala Mandal, Wai 767, 935-36 
Plant Officers .. .. 592 

Pratapgad— 

battle of, 78-81 ; built in 1656, 

78 ; fort, 873-75 ; Bhavani 
temple, 873-74; history of, 875. 
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Pratapsinh (1810-39)— 

154-70, 

deposed, 169 ; estimate of his 

909 

character, 1(34-65 ; restored 
to his seat, 160. 

Pratoda, 

A Marathi news paper 

180 

Praudha Vidyalaya 

773 

Prayagji Prabhu Havaldar 

904 

Pregnancy and birth, customs of, 
among Hindus 

212-13 

Presidency Magistrates 

649 

Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Agricul¬ 
tural Holdings Act, working and 
progress of 

275-77 

Primary Health centres 

732-33 

Printing and book binding 

397-98 

Prilzlcr, Cieneral 

157 

Prize bonds 

450 

Processing, Manufacture, Construe- 

384-87 


lion and Utilities, persons eco¬ 
nomically active in (table) 


Prohibition and Excise Depart¬ 
ment— 748-54 

eflccts of prohibition, 750 ; enfor¬ 
cement work, 749 ; medical 
boards, 49 ; nccra and palm 
products, 752 ; objectives of 
prohibition laws, 753-54 ; or¬ 
ganisation, 748 ; permits, 
kinds of, 750-52 ; prohibition 
Sub-committee, 752-53 ; Sans- 
kar Kendras, 753 ; 7'aluka Pro¬ 
hibition Committee, 752-53. 

Public Health— 731-37 

diseases and epidemics, 735-36; 
fairs, 736 ; family planning, 

734 ; officers of the depart¬ 
ment, 731 ; organisation and 
functionsjjof the department, 

731-40 ; maternity and child 
health,^734 ; primary health 
centres, 732-33 ; vital 
statistics, 737. 

Public Life and Voluntary Social 767-85 

Organisations—influence of 
princely States, 768 ; News¬ 

papers, 767 ; political parties, 

767-68. 

Public trusts registered in Satara 
District .. .. 758 
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Pulkeshin I, .. 55 

Prithi vivallabha 

Pulkeshin 11, illustrious ruler of 

the Chalukyas .. 55 ^ 57 

Pulses— 

area under (talukawisc), 1956-57 

293 ; Chavli^ 296 ; gram, 

294 ; Kulith (horsegram), 297 
matki, 295 ; methods of grow¬ 
ing, soils and climate required, 
uses, etc. of, 294-97 ; ti/r, 295 ; 

//r//c/(black gram),295 ; vatana, 

296 ; mug^ 297 ; wal^ 296-97. 

Pulumayi II .. 54 

Pulverisation, an agricultural ope- 


ration .. .. 3 J 4 

Punyahavachan, a religious rite.. 209,214 

Puranpoli, preparation of .. 232 

Pusesavli .. .. gyg 

Rabbing, .. 313 

agricultural operation 

Raghunathrav .. 148-49 


Raghuji Bhonsle 125, 131, 138, 139, 906 
Rahimatpur— 

municipality, 877-78 ; mosque, 

876-77 ; population, 876-77. 

Railways— .. .. 530.31 

history of, 530 ; Poona-Ban- 
galorc railway route, 530-31. 

Rainfall — 

annual frequency of 24 ; dis¬ 
tribution, etc., 255-56 ; nor¬ 
mals and extremes of, 20-23. 

Raja of Satara .. .. 929 

RajJakUy a ceremony of .. 239 

Rajaram son of Chhatrapti 
Shivaji 92, 98, 100, 903 

Rama-Navami, a Hindu holiday 227 

Ramchandrapant Amatya 
Bavdekar 101-02, 903 

Ramchandra, Yadava king .. 65-66 

Ram R^ja 143-50, 

906-08 

Ramdas Swami 83, 91, 92, 866 , 867 

Ram Shastri Prabhune 149, 847, 933 

Range Forest Officer, duties of .. 667 

Rango Bapuji .. 176-78, 

767, 867 

Rang~Panchatm\ a Hindu holiday 232 

Ranoji Shinde .. .. 137 

Rashtrakutas .. 56,60 

Rastes of Wai 151-52, 933-34 

Rayat Shikshan Sanstha 183, 728, 774, 775 
Raybag Sarkar .. 856, 922 

Raygad, fall of, to the Mogals 
in 1689 93 
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Regional Publicity Officer 

728-29 

Roshan Akbtar (Muliammed 


Registration Department— 

618-20 

Shah) 

112 

District Registrar, 618-19 ; 


Rudrasatakarni, Satavahan 

55 

Inspector General of Re¬ 


Rural Wages— 


gistration, 618-620; Ins¬ 


casual labour and their wagc.s, 


pector of Registration, 


362-63 ; operation-wise rates 


620; Registration of docu¬ 


of daily wages, 365-66 ; rates 


ments, 618; statistics. 


of wages, of casual labour 


620; Sub-Registrars, 619- 


and saldars (talukawisc), 363 ; 


20. 


saldars or annual servants. 


Regulated markets 

482-87 

364. 


Regulated markets— 


Ryotwari tenure 

354-55 

economic prospects of, 567 ; 




Karad, 483 ; Koregaon, 


Sadashiv Bhau i 39, 

145, 148 

486 ; Phaltan, 487 ; Satara, 


Sadashivgad 

878-79 

484-86. 


Safdar Ali 

135 

Relief and drainage 

2 

Safdar Jung 

137 

Religion, Hindu 

204-05 

Sahyadris — 

2-4, 29-30 

Religious Ministrants (Muslims) — 


pass traffic in December 1877 to 


Kosi, 238 ; Khatib, 238 ; Muja- 


June 1878 (table), 471. 


vai\ 238 ; Mulla or Mauhuuu 


Saif Ain-ul-mulk, 

72 

238. 


Chief of Ahmadnagar army. 


Religious profession 

558-59 

Sajjangad 

781 

Reptiles 

42, 49-51 

Sakharam Bapu 139, 

875, 908 

Restaurants 

559-60 

Sakharpuda (Sakharsadi), betrothal 

208 

Retail trade 


Sakvarbai 

141-43 

description of shops, 492-93 ; 


Sales Tax Department- 

620-24 

Mahabalcshwar, 492 ; Pan- 


administrative organisation, 


chgani, 492, Satara, 492. 


623 ; Assistant Commissioner, 


Revenue Administration 

601-27 

623 ; classes of dealers. 


Revolt of 1857 

175-79 

622 ; Current Sales Tax Act, 


Ripon, Lord 

180 

621-22 ; number of register¬ 


Rivers— 

9-13 

ed dealers, ta.x collected ; 623; 


Koyna, 11-12 ; Krishna, 10-11 ; 


receipts and collection charges. 


Kudali, 11 ; Manganga, 13 ; 


624; Sales Tax Officer, 


Nira 12-13 ; Tarli, 11 ; Uniiodi 


623. 


11 ; Vasna, 12 ; Ycrla, 12. 


Saldars or annual servants 

364 



Samantha Ramdas 

780 

River Projects, Koyna 

656-57 

Samartha Seva Mandal, Sajjangad 

780-81 

Rishi Patichamiy 


Sambar 

42 

observed as fasting day 

229-30 

Sambhaji (1680-89), Chhatrapati 90,92-95,867 

Roads — 

505-25 

Sambh^i, Raja of Kolhapur 105,106,107,108 

development in Five Year Plans, 



109,111 

523-24 ; in old times, 505-07; 


Sambh^i Kavji 

803 

Msyor District Roads, 513- 


Sampat ShukravarSy 

228 

18 ; Municipal Roads, statis¬ 


Fridays of special worship 


tics of, 524-25 ; National 


Sandford, Lieutenant 

176 

Hi^way, 507-09 ; Other 


Saqjeevan Vidyalaya, Panchgani 

875-76 

District Roads, 518-23 ; 


Sanitary Inspector 

732 

State Highways, 509-12. 


Sanskar Kendras 

753 

Road Transport- 

687 

Sant^ji Ghorpade 

98, 135 

Corporation Acts, (XXX11 of 


Sar Buland Khan, Subhedar of 

124 

1948 and LXIV of 1950). 


Gujarat 


Robert Grant, Sir .. 

166 

Sarafs, occupation of 

55^53 

Rodents 

41 

Sarv^anik Nagar Vachanalaya, 


Rope-making 

409-10 

Karad 

77 
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Sarvsyanik Vidyarthi Vachanalayu, 

Panchgani 776 

Sarvodaya Centres, .. 687 

Satara— 

Annexed, 174, 175 ; City Muni¬ 
cipality, 889-92 ; climate. 

881-84 ; description of the 
town, 879-81 ; fall of, in 1818, 

157 ; fort, 901-03 ; Frerc 
Almshouse, 898 ; history, 

903-09 ; Nagar Vachanalaya, 

899 ; population, 889 ; Subur¬ 
ban Municipality, 892-93 ; 
wholesale trade, 480-81. 


Satavahanas 54-55 

Satkami .. 54 

Satvai, worship of 213 

Satyashraya (996 A.D.) 62 

Seasons 16, 256 

agricultural 256. 

Seed drill, agricultural iiiiplcnicnt 320 

Seed-Supply, details of .. 341-42 

Sessions Judge 648 

Shahabiiddin 93 

Shahaji Bhonsle 74-76, 170-74, 909,917 

Shahu (1707-1749) 103-42, 863, 905-06 

Shahull, (1777-1810), I51-.53 

Shahu adopted son of Pratap- 
sinh, 178-79. 

Shankardev, Yadava king .. 66 

Shankarrav Javdekar 182 

Shankraji Narayan 903 

Sharza Khan .. 903, 933 

Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, 

Pusesavli 

777-78 

Shiniga {Uuh), d Hindu holiday .. 231-32 

Shimuka 54 

Shingnapur— 909-18 


Amriteshwar or Bali Mahadev 
temple, 921-22 ; fair, 922 ; 
history, 923 ; Mahadev tem¬ 
ple 916-21 ; mausoleums, 
921 ; pond, 916-17 ; Shikhar 
Shingnapur, 915. 


Shishuk (Shimuka) .. 54 

Shiv£tji, Chhatrapati 75-92, 864, 866,875,921 
Shiva,ii Education Society, Karad 778-79 
Shivaji's Institutions, military and 

civil administration .. 83-89 

Shivaji, son of Rsuarain .. 98 

Shops registered under Sales Tax 

Act 
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ShraUdluiy a religious rite 

217 

Shrcc Yajna, last Satavahan 


king 

55 

Shripatrav Pratinidhi 

118-19 

Shriram Sahakari Sakhar Kar- 


kliana Ltd. 

872 

Shrubs, list of 

38-39 

Siddheshwar Shikshan Sanstha, 


Kuroli 

779 

Silaharas 

63-64 

Silk dyeing 

398 

Silk manufacturing 

560 

SimantpujaHt a ceremony in 


marriage 

210 

Singhana (1210-47 A.D.) 

63-65 

Singhana of Devgiri 

917 

Sitaramehandra Vcdic Dharniu 


Prasarak Mandal, Satara 

781 

Small Savings— 

445-50 


annuity certificates, 449 ; Cumu¬ 
lative Time Deposit Scheme, 

449-50; National Plan 
Savings Certificates, 47-448 ; 

Post Office Savings Banks, 

446-47 : prize bonds, 450 ; 

Treasury Savings Deposit 
Certificates, 448. 

Small .scale and cottage industries, 
financial assistance to, 464-66 ; 
prospects of, 566-67. 

Snakes- 42. 49-51 

non-poisonous, 49-50 ; poison¬ 
ous, 50-51. 

Social awakening in this centurj'. 182-83 

Social Welfare— 

Bombay Devadasi Protection 
Act, (X 1934), 756 ; Bombay 
ilaryan (Removal of social 
disabilities) Act (X of 1946), 

Bombay Harijan I'cmplc 
Entry Act (XXXV of 1947), 

756; Bombay Probation 
of Offenders Act, 1938, 643 ; 

C.P. and Berar Children 
Act, 1928, Vidarbha 644; 

Hyderabad Children Act, 

1951, Marathwada, 644. 

Social Welfare Department— 754-57 

backward classes and their 
categories, 755 ; backward 
classes, institutions for their 
welfare, 756-57 ; backward 
classes, measures of their 
uplift, 755-57 ; backward 
class wing, organisation, 


496-501 
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645 ; Bombay Beggars Act, 

1945, 643 ; Bombay Borstal 
Schools Act, 1929, 543-45 ; 

Bombay Children Act, 1948, 

643-44; Bombay Habitual 
Offenders Restriction Act, 

1947, 643 ; Bombay i’roixition 
of OiTenders Act, 1938, 643 ; 
Correctional Administration 
wing and Non-correctional 
wing, 643-47 ; Directorate of 
Social Weltare, 645-47 ; 
economic rehabilitation, 

755-56 ; education for back¬ 
ward classes, 755 ; Juvenile 
Courts, 644, 646-47; Organisa¬ 
tion of, 754-55 ; probation 
officer, duties of 646-47 ; 
remand homes, 645. 

Special liquor permits for the privi¬ 


leged persons .. .. 751 

Special Weather phenomena .. 19 

Spirituous Preparations Control 
Act, 1955 .. .. 748 

Stamps Department .. 624-25 

Collector as administrative head, 

624 ; local depot, 624 ; 
receipts realised, 625 ; 
stamps organisation, 624; 
stamp vciidors, 625. 

Standard of living, unalysls of .. 568-75 

high incoiHc group (rural), 572 ; 


high income group (urban), 

569-70 ; impact of planning, 
on, 574-75 ; low income group 
(rural), 570-74 ; low in¬ 
come group (urban) 570-71 ; 
middle income group (ruml), 

572-73 ; middle income group, 

(urban), 570 ; rural areas, 

571-74 ; urban areas, 658-71. 

Standard of Weights and Measurcj 
Act, 1956 .. .. 676 

State Bank of India .. 438 

State Highways— .. 509-12 

Guhagar-Chiplun— Karad- 
Jath-Bijapur, 510; Mahad- 
Pandharpur, 511 ; Polad- 
pur-Mahabalcshwar-Surul, 

509-10 ; Satara—Pandharpur, 

511-12; Tasgaon-Pingli- 
Mayani, 512. 

Stale Road Transport— 

Amenities, 528, 683 ; depots and 
garages, 518 ; fares, 528 ; 
labour welfare, 529 ; organi- 
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sation and operations of, 

681-82 ; Road Transport 
Corporation Act (XXXll of 
1948), 681 ; Road Transport 
Corporation Act (LXIV of 
1950), 681 ; statistics of 

routes, 525-27 ; statistic-' of 
running buses, 952 ; wt>rk- 
shops, 682. 


Stationery, description of shops .. 493 

Steam Boiler and Smoke Nuisances 

Dep.irtment .. .. 747, 748 

Stone roller, an agricultural imple¬ 
ment. 321 

iS7/-£?<?, a Marathi Magazine .. 183 

Strikes 415 

Sub-Committees of village pancha- 
yals 753 

Sub-Divisional Forest Officer, 
duties of .. 667 

Suh-I nspcctor .. .. 748 

Sub-Regislrars .. 619-20 

Sugar-cane crop .. .. 300-01 

Sugar industry 381, 391-93 

Sti perin ten*.! i ng Agricu 1 1 u r^i I 

Officer, duties of 661 

SujXTintcnding Engineer, (Irriga 
tion), duties of .. 656 

Supplementary Cattle Breeding 
Scheme •• .. .>33-34 

Swanii Kcvalananua, alius 
Narayan Shashtri Marathe .. 767 


Tables— 

Acreage under dilTcrent crops 
(taluka-wise) 1956-57, 266 ; 
administration of the Tenancy 
Acte, 1948-57 ; details of 361 ; 
agricultural credit societies, 
428 ; agricultural credit socie¬ 
ties (unlimited) statistics and 
working of, 427 ; agricultural 
holdings, quinquennial state¬ 
ment of, in Government rayat- 
wari area, khalsa and inam^ 
1952-53, 270; agricultural 
holdings, quinquennial state¬ 
ment (taluka-wise) of, in 
Government rayatvvari area 
among A, B. C, classes, 
khalsa and inam, 1952-53, 
21\-1^ ; agricultural popula¬ 
tion, 1951, 253-54 ; area under 
different crops (taluka-wise), 
1951-52 and 1956-57, 267-68 ; 
bsgra, area under and 
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outturn of (1938-39 to 
1954-55), 288 ; bandharas 
(pacca) and tanks (1957-58), de¬ 
tails^ of, 341; bandharas (small) 
details of, 1957, 342 ; banks, 
advances according to pur¬ 
pose, 443-44 ; banks, owner¬ 
ship of deposits 439-42 ; 
bridges and causeways, under 
B. & C. Department, 526-27 ; 
bridges and causeways, under 
the District Local Board, 

528-29 ; central financing 
agencies, statistics and work¬ 
ing of 435 ; cereals, area under 
(taluka-wise), 1956-57, 283 ; 
condiments and spices, acre¬ 
age under (taluka-wise) 1958- 
1959, 303 ; co-operative 

marketing 1957-58, 488 ; 

co-operative societies, details 
of (1959), 280-81 ; credit socie¬ 
ties (unlimited) non-agricul- 
tural, 432; crop finance 
through co-operatives 1946-47 
to 1955-56, 462 ; 

crop or seasonal finance 
arrangement for provision, 

463 ; cropped area (taluka- 
wise) distribution of, 1958-59, 

265 ; driigs and narcotics, 
acreage under (taluka-wise), 

1958-59, 299 ; employment 

in miscellaneous occupations, 

546 ; fiimine of 1876-77, 374 ; 
famines of 1925-55, details of 
villages and population affect¬ 
ed 378 ; fibres, acreage under 
(taluka-wise), 1956-57, 304 ; 

forest area, showing distribu¬ 
tion (taluka-wise) of, 1957-58, 

263 ; fruits, area under 1956- 

57, 305 ; gram, area and out¬ 
turn of, 294; imports and 
exports, figures of, in munici¬ 
pal towns, 1957-58, 494-95 ; 
irrigated area, food and non¬ 
food crops (taluka-wise), 1957- 

58, 339 ; irrigation, net area 
irrigated by different sources, 
1957-58,337; irrigation, sources 
of watersupply (taluka-wise), 

1957-58, 336 ; jowar, area 
under and outturn of (1938-39 
to 1954-55), 287 ; .Land Mort¬ 
gage Banks, statistics and 
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working of, 430 ; land utilisa¬ 
tion, cultivated and unculti¬ 
vated areas, 1956-57, 260-61 ; 
lift irrigation societies, details 
of, 1959, 343 ; live-stock, 
distribution (taluka-wise) 
of, 322-31 ; live-stock, prices 
of (1956), 335 ; livestock 

products (1956), 334 ; maize, 
area under and outturn of, 

290-91 ; money lenders, tran¬ 
sactions of, 422 ; Oilseeds, 
area under (taluka-wise), 

1956-57, 297 ; operation-wise 
daily wages, 365-66 ; 
other District Roads, 519-22 ; 
paddy, area under and out¬ 
turn of (1938-39 to 1954-55) 

285 ; power houses in Satara 
district, 390 ; processing and 
manufacture and construction 
and utilities, persons econo¬ 
mically active in, 384-87 ; 
pulses, area under (taluka- 
wise), 1956-57, 293 ; ragi, 
area under and outturn of, 

292 ; rainfall, annual fre¬ 
quency, 24 ; rainfall, normals 
and extremes 29-32 ; rates of 
wages of casual labour and 
saldars, (taluka-wise), 363 ; 

Sahyadri Pass Traffic, Decem¬ 
ber 1877-June 1878, 471 ; 
soils, chemical analysis of, 

258 ; temperature and rela¬ 
tive humidity, normals of 25, 

27, 28 ; trade, extent of emp¬ 
loyment in 1911, 1921, and 
1931, 474 ; trade, number 
of self-supporting persons 
engaged in, 1951, 473 ; Trade 
Unions, details of, 414 ; /wr, 
area under and outturn of, 

295-96 ; urban banks, statis¬ 
tics and working of, 433 ; 
vegetables, area under (taluka- 
wise), 1957-58, 309 ; wheat, 
area under and outturn of, 

(1938-39 to 1954-55), 289- 
90; wind speed, mean of, 

26, 27, 28 ; 

Tagara 63 

Tai Telin .. 802, 851, 929 

Taila II, the Later Chalukya king 61-62 
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Taila HI 

6^63 

Tailoring 

560-61 

Talathiy village accountant, duties of 

599 

Taluka Development Board, 


Patan 

784-85 

Taluka Prohibition Drive Com¬ 


mittee 

752,753 

Tamasha, an entertainment 

225-26 

Tamberdy cereal disease 

352 

Tambi 

123 

Tamkane 

917-18 

Tanaji Malusarc 

80 

Tanning 

402-03 

Tarabai, wife of Rajaram 

103-105 

Tarabai's Regency 

101-02 

Tarbiat Khan 

904 

Targaon 

918 

Tarla 

918 

Tarli 

11 

Tathavade or Santoshgad Fort.. 

918-22 

Tatoba Mahadev, temple of, 920-21 


Temperature 

17-18 

Temperature and relative humidity, 



normals of .. 25, 27, 28 

Temples— 

Amriteshwar or Bali Mahadev, 

915-16 ; Atibaleshwar, 839-40; 

Bhavani, 873-74 ; Bhairav- 
dev, 847 ; Bilveshvar, 844-45 ; 

Cave Temples, 821, 868-70; 

C h a n d r a p r a b h u, 871; 

Devi, 805; Dnyaneshwar, 

872 ; Ganapati, 930-31 ; 
Gangarameshwar Mahadev, 

931 ; Jabareshwar, 871 ; 

ICamaleshwar Mahadev, 805 ; 
Kashivishveshwar, 805 ; 

Khandoba, 856-58 ; Krish- 
nabai, 805 ; Mahabaleshwar, 

839-40; Mahadev, 799-800, 

816, 909 ; Mahalakshmi, 932 ; 

Narsinha, 800 ; Radhashan- 
kar, 844 ; Ram, 865 ; Ram- 
eshwar, 845 ; Ramchandra, 

847 ; S.ingameshwar Maha¬ 
dev, 845-46 ; Siddhanath, 

853 ; Uinamahcshwar Panch- 
yalana, 931 ; Vardhinidevi, 

924 : Vishnu, 932; Vishvesh- 
var, 846 ; Vithoba, 847 ; 

Vitthal, 798 ; Yamai Devi, 

787-88 ; Yamnai Devi, 819 ; 


Pagp 

Yamuna Devi, 787 ; Yavtesh- 
war, 936; Yedoba Mahadev, 

936. 

Tenancy legislation, 

Bombay Tenancy And Agricul¬ 
tural Lands Act, 1948 .. 245-46 

Tenures and tenancy— 

Administration of Tenancy Acts, 
1948-57,357-58 .. 354-61 

Bombay Tenancy Act of 1939, 
its provisions, working, etc., 

359 ; 

Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1948, its provi¬ 
sions working and amendments, 

359-61. 

Tenures— 

inams-political, personal, devas- 
than watans, and service, 

355, 357 ; rayatwari, 354, 355. 

Thomas Hislop, Sir. 

His Excellency .. 159 

Thread-girding (Upmayofuit maim- 
jihandhana^ Vratahandha) 
ceremony— 21.3-15 

communities observing, 213 ; 
ghanOi 214 ; tmngalashtakas 
(lucky verses), 214 ; medha- 
janaita, 215 ; Nandishraddhe^ 
a religious rite, 214 ; piinya- 
havachanay a religious rite. 


214; Samavortana, 215. 

Threshing, 

agricultural operation 318 

TikkOy 

Disease of oilseeds .. 352 

Tiiak, Lokmanya B. G. 181 

Tile and Brick industry 410-11 

Tobacco, 

method of growing, processing, 
uses, etc. .. 299 

Toddy .. 257 

Town planning, 

Bombay Town Planning Act, 

1954 .. 714 

Town Planning and Valuation 
Department, functions of. 
Organisation of .. 712-13 

Trade and Commerce .. 469-504 

Trade and Marks Act, 1958 675 

Trade, extent of employment in 

1911, 1921, and 1931, tabic 474 

Trade in municipal towns .. 493*95 







INDEX 


Trade- 

population engaged in whole¬ 
sale and retail trade, imports 
and exports, trading centres, 

Page 

etc. 

Trade, number of self-supporting 

247-48 

persons engaged in 1951 (table) 

473 

Trade, retail 

491-93 

Trade routes 

469-72 

Trade Unions — 

assets and liabilities, 414 ; 

details of, (table), 414; 
expenditure, 414; income, 
414; members 414. 
I'ransport and Communications 

413-14 

rail and road 

Transport, dcNcIopmcnt possibili¬ 

251-52 

ties of 

567 

Transport societies 

Travel and tourist facilities, rest- 

437 

houses 

Treasury Savings Deposit Certi- 

536-37 

fjcates .. 

448 

Trees, list of 

36-38 

Trimbakrav Dabhade, Senapati 

126 

Trimbakji Denglc 54, 

158, 917 

Tripuri Paumima 

Turmeric, 301-02 ; export of, 
483. 

231 

Umaji Naik 

921 

Umbraj 

Upanayana (thread-girding) cere¬ 

922 

mony 

213-15 

Uplift of backward classes 

755 

Uprisings of 1857 

Urban banks, statistics and work¬ 

175-79 

ing of 

433 

Urmodi 

Utensils (metal), 

11 

description of shops 

499 

Vaduj 

922 

Vairatgad Fort 

922-23 

Vairats 

922 

Vakatakas of Vatsagulma 
Vangnbhehaya ( Vagdana\ a formal 
declaration of marriage settle¬ 

57 

ment 

209-10 

VaraU a ceremony after marriage 

212 

Vardhangad Fort 

923-29 

Varkari, a school of kirfonkars .. 

24-25 

Varugad Fort 

925-27 

Vasna 

12 
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Page 

Vasota or Vyaghragad Fort 

154-55, 161-62 


Vatapi, capital of Pulkcshin 1 

927-30 

55 

Vatapaurnima, a Hindu holiday .. 

228 

Vazir Sadat Khan .. 

136 

Veera Purusha, worship of 

209 

Vegetables 

309-12 

area under (taluka-wise) 1957- 
58, 309. 

bottle gourd (ditd/iya bliopla), 

311 ; brinjal {vangi), 312 ; 
carrot, 310; French beans, 
312-13 ; gavari, 312 ; lady’s 
finger, 312 ; onion, 310; 
potato, 310; ridge gourd 
(dodka)i 311 ; sweet potato, 
310-11 ; tomato, 312; 

Venkaji Raja 

172, 174 

Veterinary dispensary 

663 

Veterinary facilities 

333 

Veterinary Officer, duties of 

663 

Victoria Diamond Jubilee Library, 
Phaltan 

779-80 

Vijayadashami {Dasara) 

227 

Vijayaditya, son of Gandaraditya 

64 

Vikramaditya 1 

55 

Vikramaditya II 

55 

Vikramaditya V (1008-14 A.D.) 

62 

Vikramaditya VI 

62 

Vikramamahendra (450 A.D.) 

60 

Vikramarjunavyaya 

59 

Village Panchayats 

703-12 

District Village Panchayat Officer, 
duties of, S92. 

Gram Sabha, 704; 

Nyaya Panchayat, 710 ; 
Organisation of, 704; 
taxation, heads of 709 ; 

Village Panchayats Act, 1958, 703. 
Village Servants 

599-600 

Village Poultry Improvement 
Scheme 

334 

Village shop-keepers 

496 

Vinchumi tank 

. 342 

Vindyasena 

57 

Viratnagari, Wai 

53, 933 

Vishnukundins 

60-61 

Vishnushastri Chiplunkar 

183 

Voluntary Organisations— 

768-85 

Abhinava Kala Mandir, 782 ; 


Arunodaya Vachanalaya, 768 ; 
Aundh Shikshan Mandal, 
768-69 ; Ayurvedic Dhar- 
marth Jain Davakhana, 781 ; 
Ayurved Frasarak Maodali 
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Page 

769-71 ; Balvikas Mandal, 

771 ; Civil Hospital, 781-82 ; 

Dhanjibhai Nemichand Shah, 

Trust, 780 ; Dharma Prasa- 
rak Mandal, 781 ; District 
Probation and After Care 
Association, 782 Dravid High 
School, 771 ; Gandharva 
Mahavidyalaya, 783 ; Hindu 
Mission, 783 ; Jijamata Sans- 
tha, 775 ; Kasambhai Board¬ 
ing Trust, 783; Khillar GopaJ- 
lak Sangh, 783 ; Lokseva 
Sangh, 783-84 ; Mahatma 
Gandhi Kroeda Mandal, 

784; Mahatma Gandhi 
Vachanalaya, 771 ; Mahatma 
Gandhi Vachana Mandir, 

779 ; Mudhaidevi Shikshan 
Sanstha, 778 ; Nagar Vac¬ 
hanalaya, 771-72 ; Nagojirao 
Patankar Smarak Vachanala¬ 
ya, 778 ; New Balvikas Man¬ 
dal, 772 ; New English 
School, 772 ; New Era High 
School, Panchgani, 773 ; 
Rahimatpur Panchakroshi 
Shikshan Mandal, 773 ; 

Rayat Shikshan Sanstha, 774- 
75 ; Samartha Seva Mandal, 

780-81 ; Sanjeevan Vidyalaya, 

775-76; Sarvajanik Nagar 
Vachanalaya, 776 ; Sarva¬ 
janik Vidyarthi Vachanalaya, 

776 ; Satara Education Socie¬ 
ty, 776-77 ; Shikshan Pra- 
sarak Mandal, 777-78 ; 

Shivaji Education Society, 778- 
79; Siddheshwar Shikshan San¬ 
stha, Kuroli, 779 ; Sitaram- 
chandra Vedic Dharma Pra- 
sarak Mandal, 781 ; Srimat 
Adya Shankaracharya Man¬ 
dir, 781. Victoria Diamond 
Jubilee Library, 779-80; 

Vyayam Mandal, Satara, 

784-85 ; Wai Vyayam Shala, 

785. 


Vratabandha (thread-girding) cere¬ 
mony 213-15. 


Wages—-agricultural ,. .. 246 


Page 


Wages and Earnings— 


Bombay Shops and Establish¬ 


ments Act (LXXIX of 1948), 

743 ; 


Minimum Wages Act, 1948 

743 

Wage Boards 

745-46 

Wai— 

930-36 

caves, 933 ; history, 934-35 ; 


municipality, 935-36 ; PraJ- 
nya Pathashala, 936-37 ; 

Raste's Wadas, 932-33 ; 

temples, 930-32. 


Wai Vyayam Shala 

785 

Water birds 

43 


Weights 

503 

Wells for irrigation .. 

341 

Western India Life Insurance 


Company 

183 

Wholesale trade 

479-82 


Kitrad, 480; Lonand, 480; 
Phaltan, 480; Rahimatpur, 
482 ; Wathar, 480 ; Wai, 480. 


Wild animals, beasts of prey 

40-42 

Wild cats 

41 

Willoughby,Mr. 

167 

Winds 

18 

Wind speed, mean 

.. 26, 27, 28 

Wool weaving 

408-09 

Workmen’s Compensation Act 

449-50 

Yadavas, fall of, in 1318 

66 

Yadavas of Deogiri .. 

64-66 

Yamaji Shivdev 

144 

Yavteshwar 

937 

Yeshvantrav Dabhade 

131 

Yeshvantrav Holkar 

153 

Yesh\’antrav More 

76, 77, 803 

Yeshvantrav Shirke 

169 

Yesubai 

98 

Yerad 

937 

Yerla 

12 

Yerla valley 

34 

Yusuf Adil Khan, 

71, 72 

founder of Adil Shahi 


Zulfikar Khan 

101, 103, 104 

Zunka (alan), preparation of 

223 
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